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Hunting  for  Petroleum 


By  ALVA  AG  EE 


our  plumb-lines,  let  down  from 
the  four  corners  of  any  piece  of 
land  and  meeting  at  the  center 
of  the  earth,  would  mark  the 
four  sides  of  the  property  con- 
veyed by  deed  when  one  buys 
land.  The  surface  usually  con- 
tains all  the  value  for  the  f  arm- 

  er,  so  far  as  is  known,  and  its 

productiveness  determines  the  owner's  in- 
come. There  is  no  expectation  of  other  re- 
ceipts than  those  gotten  from  agricultural 
products.  The  income  is  reasonably  well 
fixed  within  certain  bounds,  and  the  scale 
of  family  living  is  adjusted  to  it  with  more 
or  less  suocess.  But  the  land  may  .contain 
unknown  mineral  wealth  far  in  excess  of  its 
agricultural  value,  and  its  discovery  and  con- 
version into  money  have  produced  some  rapid 
and  dizzy  changes  in  human  lives. 

A  line  drawn  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
from  Olean,  in  western  New  York,  would 
pass  for  three  hundred  miles  through  a  dis- 
trict rich  in  petroleum.  Large  "oil-fields" 
extend  for  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
line  indicated.  The  determination  of  their 
boundaries  and  the  location  of  the  pools  is 
a  work  that  continues  to  call  for  the  expen- 
diture of  vast  sums  of  money.  The  most 
experienced  operator  cannot  make  even  a 
shrewd  guess  concerning  the  location  of  an 
untested  pool  of  oil.  Surface  indications 
are  usually  entirely  worthless. 

In  this  oil  territory,  which  is  only  one  of 
several  great  producing  districts  in  the 
United  States,  there  are  several  "oil-sands," 
as  the  various  strata  of  oil-producing  rock 
are  technically  known.  A  shallow  sand— a 
stratum  only  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface— may  be  a  producer  for  years,  only 
to  yield  in  importance  later  on  to  a  sand 
three  thousand  feet  deeper  which  has  been 
penetrated  by  the  bit  of  some  driller  who 
had  orders  to  go  down  to  this  stratum  re- 
gardless of  expense.  Literally  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  upon 
"dry  holes,"  as  non-producing  wells  are 
called,  testing  the  various  oil-sands  and  de- 
fining the  boundaries  of  the  pools.  This 
money  is  invested  chiefly,  it  may  be,  by 
operators  who  have  income  from  producing 
wells,  though  vast  sums  have  been  used  by 
small  companies  and  by  individuals  that 
have  been  seized  with  the  "oil-fever."  So 
intense  is  this,  and  so  hazardous  is  the  busi- 
ness, that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  oil 
regions  to  see  a  laboring  man  who  has  once 
been  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  day,  the  most  of  which  has 
been  spent  in  drilling  new  territory  that 
proved  to  be  worthless. 

A  suggestion  of  the  presence  of  oil  in 
a  farmer's  land  sends  the  blood  chasing 
through  his  veins.  It  means  a  chance  of 
wealth  and  an  end  of  struggling.  The  first 
herald  of  possibilities  comes  in  the  form  of 
a  speculator  seeking  leases.  Usually  he 
represents  himself  only,  but  talks  largely  of 
what  his  company  proposes  to  do  along  the 
line  of  development.  The  air  is  full  of 
rumors,  and  the  selection  of  territory  by 
this  stranger  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
limits  of  a  local  oil-field.  Farmers  sign  his 
leases,  binding  themselves  by  the  terms  of 
an  instrument  drawn  carefully  in  the  spec- 
ulator's interests.  Usually  a  year's  time  is 
given  for  the  beginning  of  a  well,  and  one 
eighth  of  the  oil  is  to  be  the  landowner's 
share.  Then  the  speculator  disappears, 
seeking  a  market  for  his  options.   He  offers 


these  leases  to  various  operating  companies, 
and  often  without  success.  Again  and  again 
leases  may  be  taken  on  this  new  territory, 
costing  only  the  time  of  the  promoter,  and 
suffered  to  expire  because  no  capitalist  is 
ready  to  risk  the  thousands  of  dollars  a  test- 
hole  would  cost. 

Finally  a  true  "wildcatter"  is  attracted  to 
this  section.  He  belongs  to  the  class  that 
takes  big  risks  for  possible  big  profits. 
Where  leases  on  big  areas  cost  nothing,  the 
discovery  of  a  rich  oil-field  means  great 
wealth.  For  some  reason  he  believes  that 
it  is  business  to  risk  a  few  thousands  of  dol- 
lars right  here,  just  as  he  has  done  in  many 


man  or  company  thus  "wildcatting"  may  get 
short  of  funds.  If  the  work  is  being  done 
by  local  and  inexperienced  capitalists  who 
had  lost  faith  in  the  coming  of  regular  opera- 
tors, they  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  drillers, 
who  may  delay  the  work  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, seeking  to  secure  a  share  in  the  leases 
for  themselves  for  a  trifle,  or  merely  pro- 
longing the  term  of  their  employment.  The 
delays  are  readily  caused  by  losing  their 
drill  in  the  hole,  by  dropping  steel  imple- 
ments down,  and  by  various  other  well- 
known  devices.  Sometimes  these  men  are 
in  the  pay  of  operators  at  a  distance,  who 
want  to  know  of  the  first  indications  of  oil, 
and  then  to  have  the  local  company  worn 
out  by  vexatious  delays  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire  the  leases.  Local  attempts  to 
develop  new  territory  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory.  But  if  the  test  is  being  made  by  our 


other  places,  occasionally  finding  a  good 
pool  of  oil  that  provides  revenue  for  more 
testing  in  unexplored  territory.  With  leases 
again  secured,  finally  come  the  carpenters — 
expert  builders  of  derricks — and  lastly  the 
drillers  appear.  The  site  for  the  test-hole 
has  been  chosen  partly  with  reference  to 
convenience  to  water,  and  partly  as  the  re- 
sult of  some  predilection  the  oilman  has  for 
that  particular  spot.  The  height  of  the  der- 
rick and  the  size  of  the  drill  depend  upon 
the  depth  to  which  the  hole  is  to  be  put 
before  abandoned. 

The  first  well  in  new  territory  goes  down 
slowly.  There  are  many  obstacles.  The 
nature  of  the  rock— all  earth  is  "rock"  to  oil- 
men—is not  known,  the  number  of  water- 
bearing strata  is  yet  to  be  learned,  supplies 
and  repairs  are  not  near  at  hand,  and  the 


experienced  "wildcatter,"  he  has  his  trust- 
worthy drillers  and  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

In  time  the  sand  is  reached  and  entered. 
If  it  be  thin  and  close  in  texture,  affording  no 
signs  of  a  producer,  the  tubing  is  withdrawn, 
the  hole  is  plugged  below  the  lowest  water- 
bearing stratum,  to  prevent  salt-water  from 
entering  the  sand— a  requirement  of  law— 
and  the  outfit  is  shipped  away  for  a  venture 
in  some  other  field.  But  if  some  oil  is  found 
in  fairly  thick  rock,  a  charge  of  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  nitroglyc- 
erin is  lowered  into  the  hole  and  exploded. 
This  shot  shatters  the  stratum  containing 
the  oil,  so  that  the  fluid  reaches  the  hole 
more  easily.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  gas 
to  force  the  oil  out,  pumping  is  resorted  to. 
The  yield  may  be  anything  from  one  barrel 
to  five  thousand  barrels  a  day,  though  tbe 
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latter  figure  is  extraordinary,  having  been 
reached  by  only  a  few  wells.  The  price  a 
barrel,  delivered  in  pipe-lines  running  from 
the  producing  districts  to  the  refineries,  de- 
pends upon  quality  and  the  will  of  the  great 
refining  companies.  It  now  ranges  from 
eighty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  barrel. 

If  the  first  well  in  new  territory  is  a  good 
one  a  motley  crew  immediately  swarms  in. 
Agents  of  the  great  oil  producers  are  on  the 
grounds  watching  their  chances  of  getting 
territory ;  speculators  are  seeking  to  secure 
all  unleased  land ;  contractors,  drillers,  deal- 
ers in  supplies  of  all  kinds,  laborers  and 
gamblers  take  possession,  and  the  quiet, 
rural  scene  is  rapidly  changed  by  the  rough, 
dare-devil  crowd  that  attends  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  field. 

The  big  question  now  is,  In  what  direc- 
tion does'  the  pool  extend?  Is  the  first  well 
on  the  edge,  and  if  so,  what  edge  ?  Adjoin- 
ing land  may  be  worth  one  thousand  dollars 
an  acre  to  the  operator,  and  it  may  have 
no  value  at  all ;  everything  depends  upon 
the  location  of  the  oil.  Petroleum  lies  in 
the  pores  of  the  rock,  and  this  rock  varies 
in  thickness  and  texture.  An  area1  of  open, 
thick,  rich  rock  is  the  pool  into  which  each 
operator  seeks  to  put  his  wells.  Deceit  and 
trickery  are  common  weapons  until  the 
leases  on  the  valuable  territory  finally  find 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  large  operat- 
ing companies.  Test-holes  at  a  distance 
from  the  first  well,  determining  the  extent 
and  direction  of  the  pool,  are  guarded  by 
owners,  watched  stealthily  by  holders  of 
intervening  leases,  shut  down,  plugged, 
opened  again— every  move  intended  to  throw 
others  off  the  true  scent  and  to  enable  the 
owners  either  to  sell  their  own  leases  at 'a 
good  price  if  the  hole  is  dry,  or  to  buy  others' 
leases  at  a  low  price  if  the  new  test-well  is  a 
probable  big  producer. 

In  time  the  ownership  of  the  leases  is 
fairly  well  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  bona-fide  operators,  who  are  as  a  class 
square  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  and 
with  landowners,  and  development  proceeds 
in  an  orderly  way.  If  the  field  is  a  rich  one 
wealth  rolls  in  upon  the  farmer  as  well  as 
the  operators,  and  there  are  transformations 
in  family  ideals  and  modes  of  living  that  are 
oftentimes  as  pathetic  as  they  are  ludicrous. 
This  applies  especially  to  sections  where 
the  soil  is  excessively  poor  and  the  family 
incomes  were  previously  very  meager.  On 
the  other  hand  are  thousands  of  instances  in 
which  the  unexpected  income  from  oil  has 
proved  a  real  benefit  to  families  that  were 
able  to  make  proper  use  of  the  wealth  that 
came  without  effort.  However,  it  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  with  thoughtful  men  who  have 
watched  the  development  of  oil-fields  that 
the  discovery  of  oil  is  not  a  boon  to  any 
agricultural  community.  Individuals  profit 
thereby,  but  home  value  is  destroyed,  and 
the  tone  of  the  community  is  distinctly  low- 
ered. The  discovery  of  oil  means  disruption 
along  many  lines ;  but  so  long  as  money  is 
craved,  the  oil  operator  will  be  accorded  an 
eager  welcome  by  every  section. 


The  figures  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of 
Statistics  show  that  the  exports  of  illumi- 
nating-oils from  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased from  204,000,000  gallons  in  1875  to 
721,000,000  gallons  in  1900.  In  the  quarter- 
century  from  1876  to  1900  the  total  value  of 
mineral  oils  exported  from  the  United  States 
was  about  $1,200,000,000,  an  average  of  about 
$48,000,000  a  year,  and  during  recent  years 
has  averaged  about  $60,000,000  a  year,  or 
$5,000,000  a  month. 
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Business  farmers  can  profitably  read, 
digest  and  apply  the  following  sound 
and  conservative  opinion  of  the  "Breeder's 
Gazette"  on  the  up-turn  in  stock-breeding: 
"The  casual  observer  of  things  agricul- 
tural evinces  surprise  at  the  up-turn  in 
values  of  improved  stock ;  the  student  of  the 
industry  traces  cause  and  effect.  Those  of 
shallow  knowledge  see  what  they  believe  is 
a  spasmodic  movement,  a  'boom.'  Those 
who  keep  posted  understand  that  the  law 
of  reaction  is  positive  and  permanent,  and 
know  that  the  present  stupendous  move- 
ment toward  live  stock  is  rock-bottomed  on 
natural  and  commercial  conditions.  Many 
are  the  Rip  Van  Winkles  now  rubbing  their 
sleep-dull  eyes  and  wondering  where  they 
are,  marveling  at  the  changed  conditions, 
almost  refusing  to  believe  the  evidence  'of 
their  own  eyes  and  ears.  They  apparently 
have  taken  no  account  of  the  development 
of  a  decade ;  they  have  no  realizing  sense  of 
the  material  progress  of  the  people;  they 
seem  to  think  that  the  law  of  growth  has 
been  arrested  in  this  country  and  the  world 
while  they  themselves  slept.  It  is  indeed  a 
great  awakening.  It  is  a  deluge.  But  the 
premonitions  of  the  arousal  were  plainly 
heard  by  the  observant ;  the  pattering  of  the 
rain  that  presaged  the  flood  was  audible  to 
the  educated  ear. 

"In  the  matter  of  our  beef  stocks,  the 
activity  in  which  is  now  an  occasion  of 
wonder  to  those  who  have  not  kept  in  touch 
with  the  facts,  it  has  simply  been  a  case  of 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  no  less  inexorable 
than  that  of  gravitation  or  any  other  law  of 
the  physical  universe.  Why  is  beef  at  its 
present  high  price  ?  Why  do  men  bid  freely 
for  high  types  of  improved  animals  of  the 
beef  breeds?  Why  are  the  dairy  breeds 
feeling  the  awakening?  In  1900  we  had 
in  this  country  ten  million  lesscattle  than  in 
1892.  At  that  time  the  population  increased 
over  ten  millions.  In  1892  we  had  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-six  head  of  cattle  for 
every  one  thousand  of  population.  In  1900 
this  ratio  had  fallen  to  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  cattle  to  every  one  thousand  of 
people.  During  the  eight  years  intervening 
between  the  years  named  we  lost  on  an 


average  over  one  million  cattle  a  year.  To 
maintain  even  our  present  ratio  of  cattle  to 
population  we  must  show  an  increase  of 
about  one  million  cattle  annually,  and  when 
these  figures  are  added  together  some  under- 
standing of  the  present  situation  should  be 
easy  of  grasp  by  the  most  uninformed  mind. 

"But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  explana- 
tion. Beal  estate  is  invariably  the  last  of 
all  commodities  to  feel  the  effect  of  fluctu- 
ations in  values.  It  is  the  last  to  lose  its 
value,  it  is  the  last  to  respond  to  better 
times  and  conditions.  Gigantic  commercial 
ventures  have  absorbed  vast  amounts  of  the 
nation's  wealth  the  past  five  years.  Great 
movements  in  securities  are  now  holding  the 
attention  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cap- 
italists. But  some  are  already  turning 
toward  the  soil  as  the  surest  of  all  holdings, 
as  the  most  stable  of  all  properties,  as  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  investments.  Herein 
is  found  more  than  a  hint  of  the  cause  of  the 
activity  in  the  present  market  for  improved 
live  stock.  Men  of  money  are  turning  toward 
farm  properties.  Such  activity  as  has  char- 
acterized the  industry  the  past  two  years  is 
bound  to  attract  investment.  Funds  are 
lying  idle,  seeking  places  which  insure  rea- 
sonable returns.  A  few  wealthy  men  are 
entering  the  business  of  stock-farming 
largely  for  the  fun  of  it,  but  most  of  them 
are  seeking  an  investment  for  their  funds. 
With  such  conditions,  with  humming  com- 
mercial life,  with  broadening  markets  across 
the  seas,  with  large  production  of  export 
products,  with  materially  increased  domes- 
tie  consumptive  capacity,  the  only  wonder  is 
that  the  movement  has  not  gone  forward 
by  leaps  and  bounds  instead  of  the  steady 
flow  like  a  resistless  tide." 

"T^heee  are,"  says  the  "Crop  Beporter," 
"many  indications  of  the  approach  of 
a  new  era  in  rice  production  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  last  thirty  years  rice  has 
been  the  one  cereal  of  extensive  use  of  which 
this  country  has  produced  an  insufficiency 
for  domestic  needs.  Lately,  however,  the 
area  in  rice  is  being  enlarged,  notably  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas ;  production  in  the  rice- 
growing  belt  is  gaining  on  national  con- 
sumption, and  an  approaching  change  in  the 
existing  relation  between  domestic  supply 
and  demand  is  already  being  anticipated  by 
commercial  efforts  to  increase  the  uses,  and 
thereby  the  consumption,  of  rice  in  this 
country,  and  even  by  suggestions  of  the 
possible  need  of  foreign  markets  in  the  near 
future  for  a  prospective  surplus. 

"The  average  yearly  consumption  of 
cleaned  rice  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  not  far  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds,  and  the 
average  production  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  pounds,  leaving  a  net  annual 
average  of  about  one  hundred  million  pounds 
to  be  supplied  by  importation.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  decade,  however,  there  were 
indications  of  a  decided  increase  in  both 
domestic  consumption  and  production,  and 
also  of  a  significant  lessening  in  the  differ- 
ence between  them.  Apparently  the  con- 
sumption of  rice  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1900,  amounted  to  upward  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  million  pounds; 
the  production  in  the  same  year  was  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  million  pounds; 
or,  in  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  the  production 
of  rice  in  the  United  States  was  only  about 
fifty-five  million  pounds  short  of  supplying 
the  domestic  needs." 

The  "Weekly  Financial  Review"  in  con- 
sidering the  indications  of  future  prices 

says: 

"With  easy  money,  July  disbursements, 
good  crops,  large  railroad  earnings  and  good 
general  business  in  sight  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  market  will  gradually 
harden  and  improve  if  left  to  itself.  What 
it  will  do  under  manipulation  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  speculative  spirit  is  abroad,  and 
is  likely  to  follow  any  good  lead  until  some 
accident  or  reaching  the  exhaustion-point 
induces  a  set-back.  Easy  money  is  likely  to 
prevail  until  the  crop  demand  begins  in 
August.  Last  week's  drop  in  the  bank 
reserves  was  a  surprise ;  but  as  this  was  due 
to  transfers  connected  with  important  stock 
deals  it  exerted  only  temporary  effect.  In 
all  the  principal  money  markets  of  Europe 
easy  rates  prevail,  as  illustrated  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England  rate  to  three 
per  cent,  and  with  increasing  supplies  of 
gold  from  the  Klondike  and  the  Transvaal,  in 
addition  to  other  liberal  supplies,  there  is 
little  prospect  of  any  immediate  stringency. 
The  June  government  crop  report  indicated 


a  heavy  wheat  crop  in  sight,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  beating  the  record.  Some  esti- 
mates went  as  high  as  six  hundred  and 
eighty-three  millions,  and  others  six  hundred 
and  seventy  millions.  Last  year  we  had  a 
crop  of  only  five  hundred  and  twenty-two 
millions,  so  that  we  are  comparatively  sure 
of  another  year  of  prosperity  for  the  farmers 
and  the  railroads,  with  a  liberal  margin  for 
later  damage  from  weather  conditions. 

"The  wonderful  demand  for  iron  and 
steel  has  carried  us  into  a  new  record  for 
their  manufacture,  which  is  now  going  on  at 
a  rate  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  tons  a 
week  in  excess  of  last  year's  great  output. 
And  in  the  face  of  this  stocks  at  furnaces 
show  a  decrease.  Bailroad  earnings  con- 
tinue to  make  very  handsome  gains ;  hence, 
confidence  in  railroad  securities  is  well 
maintained,  even  at  present  high  prices. 
The  latter  are,  as  everyone  knows,  very 
largely  due  to  the  great  consolidation  move- 
ment which  is  rapidly  placing  our  railroads 
in  the  control  of  a  few  men,  and  insuring 
more  stable  conditions  of  railroad  manage- 
ment. Speculative  operators  are  of  course 
using  this  leverage  on  the  market  for  all  it  is 
worth,  and  while  stocks  are  so  largely  con- 
centrated in  strong  hands,  as  at  present, 
their  ability  to  lift  prices  is  unusual.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
big  men  have  stocks  to  sell,  and  that  as 
heretofore  they  will  lessen  their  holdings 
on  a  rising  market.  This  transfer  of  stocks 
from  strong  hands  to  weaker  ones  is  the 
danger-point  that  must  be  watched,  and  we 
are  constantly  drawing  nearer  to  it." 

On  the  relation  between  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery and  the  demand  for  labor  the 
"Monthly  Farm  Machinery"  says : 

"Far  from  overstating  their  case,  those 
who  justify  the  machine  on  the  familiar 
plea  that  the  final  effect  of  labor-saving 
machinery  is  to  cheapen  product,  increase 
consumption  and  so  enlarge,  rather  than 
diminish,  the  chances  for  employment  of 
labor,  usually  present  the  case  with  far  less 
cogency  than  lies  in  the  facts.  The  demand 
for  laborers  is  greater  to-day  because  of 
the  labor-saving  machinery  that  has  been 
installed  in  the  past.  There  never  was  a 
labor-saving  machine  employed  but  that 
increased  the  demand  for  laborers.  If  we 
were  to  stop  manufacture  of  labor-saving 
machinery  to  the  extent  of  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  current  product  it  would  throw 
millions  of  men  out  of  employment  and 
thereby  furnish  so  appalling  an  object-lesson 
of  the  value  of  labor-saving  machinery  as  a 
factor  in  the  widening  of  the  field  for  labor 
as  to  settle  the  controversy  forever. 

"Those  who  denounce  agricultural  ma- 
chinery should  think  that  if  we  were  to  stop 
its  manufacture  what  would  become  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  working-men  who 
are  employed  exclusively  on  this  class  of 
product. 

"The  stage-driver  objected  to  the  steam 
railroad;  but  there  are  now  millions  em- 
ployed on  railroads  or  in  manufacturing 
railway  equipment  where  there  were  hun- 
dreds only  of  stage-drivers. 

"Labor-saving  machinery  in  any  field 
widens  the  demand  for  labor.  Suppose  we 
stop  making  iron  flasks,  clamps,  patterns, 
core-boxes,  ladles,  trolleys,  tumbling-mills, 
cupolas,  etc.,  a  different  kind  of  mechanics, 
working  other  kinds  of  materials,  would 
take  the  place  of  some  thousands  of  molders 
who  are  now  employed.  And  because  the 
facilities  thus  provided  would  be  immeas- 
urably less  efficient  the  aggregate  product 
would  be  correspondingly  smaller,  and  so- 
ciety would  be  commensurately  poorer. 

"When  canals  were  first  built  in  England 
laws  were  passed  prohibiting  their  being 
built  nearer  than  six  miles  to  any  village  or 
city,  in  order  that  teamsters  and  other  car- 
riers would  not  be  deprived  of  their  busi- 
ness. The  mistake  was  soon  seen,  and  later 
canals  were  built  through  the  very  centers  of 
the  towns,  and  furnished  employment  for 
many  more  men  than  could  possibly  engage 
in  hauling  from  the  earlier  canals  to  markets. 
It  practically  involves  the  same  idea  when 
labor-saving  machinery  is  denounced  'be- 
cause it  takes  away  employment  of  men.' 
To  every  man  displaced  by  machinery  posi- 
tions are  opened  in  other  ways  for  at  least 
two,  and  generally  positions  of  higher  class, 
as  the  more  machinery  introduced  the  higher 
intelligence  required  for  their  successful 
operation,  manufacture,  etc.  It  is  strange 
that  old  ideas  (as  of  the  canals,  hundreds  of 
years  ago)  still  find  advocates  among  intel- 
ligent people." 


£THE  ON-LOOKER2 


A snow-storm  had  been  raging  all  day 
long  on  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
and  Saturday  night  I  was  quartered  in  a 
good  hotel,  ready  for  the  Sabbath's  rest.  It 
was  nine  o'clock  when  I  remembered  that 
an  article  promised  for  a  certain  publication 
was  overdue,  and  should  have  gone  out  the 
previous  day.  Close  by  a  steam-radiator  I 
sat  and  wrote  faithfully  until  midnight, 
when  the  "copy"  was  inclosed  -in  an  en- 
velop for  the  mail.  Returning  to  my  room, 
I  picked  up  a  pocket-Bible  from  the  table, 
and  it  opened  to  a  verse  whose  existence 
was  a  surprise :  "It  is  vain  to  rise  up  early 
in  the  morning,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the 
bread  of  sorrows ;  for  He  giveth  His  beloved 
sleep."  That  was  enough,  and  to  bed  went 
a  weary  body.  The  new  publication  was 
not  a  financial  success,  the  article  was  not 
paid  for,  and  the  vanity  of  overwork  was 
appreciated  as  never  before. 

Physical  labor  not  only  is  honorable,  but 
some  of  it  should  come  into  the  life  of  every- 
one. It  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  health, 
as  recreation  not  classed  as  labor  may  be 
made  to  take  its  place ;  but  the  performance 
of  physical  labor,  with  consciousness  of  its 
cash  value  upon  the  market,  is  an  interpre- 
ter of  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  our 
fellows,  and  a  tie  that  causes  acknowledg- 
ment of  kinship.  It  would  be  a  better  world 
if  everyone  knew  by  experience  the  amount 
of  muscular  exertion  bound  up  in  a  dollar. 

But  much  as  some  classes  of  our  people 
need  to  know  what  purely  muscular  labor 
is,  and  what  recompense  is  given  it,  they 
need  it  no  worse  than  do  some  farmers  need 
to  know  how  futile  it  is  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  physical  exertion  for  riches.  Day's 
work  at  common  wages  has  never  made  any 
one  rich,  neither  has  it  afforded  a  high  scale 
of  living  to  any  familj'.  The  farmer  who 
correctly  values  his  time  at  the  wage  paid 
his  man  must  in  consistency  approach  the 
scale  of  living  necessary  to  the  employee, 
unless  he  have  investment  greater  than  that 
of  the  average  landowner  of  this  country. 
The  truth  is  that  his  best  income  should  be 
from  skill  in  management,  and  if  he  have 
that  skill  then  is  his  time  not  to  be  reckoned 
by  the  hours  employed  in  the  field,  and  any 
excess  of  labor  that  interferes  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  skill  impoverishes  by  just  so  much 
as  his  brain  exceeds  in  value  his  muscle. 

I  have  seen  farm-life  made  repellent  to 
the  young  by  adherence  to  habits  that  ob- 
tained in  an  early  day,  when  brute  force 
wrung  a  living  from  land  prepared  for  till- 
age by  the  hardest  labor.  It  is  vain  to  rise 
up  as  early  as  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  to  labor  until  the  sun  goes 
down  in  the  long  days  of  summer.  "But," 
says  my  criticizing  reader,  "the  work  could 
not  be  done  otherwise."  Then  try  having 
less  of  it.  Labor-saving  implements  are  for 
the  saving  of  labor,  not  for  such  increase 
of  crops  that  the  labor  burdens  more  than 
ever.  It  is  skill  that  makes  possible  the 
fine  house,  the  carriage  and  other  luxuries 
of  life,  not  hard  labor  merely.  The  mus- 
cular energy  put  into  life  by  successful 
farmers  does  not  have  a  value  at  all  pro- 
portionate to  the  money  expended  by  them. 
Skill  is  in  partnership  with  energy,  and  is 
the  controlling  partner. 

Said  an  observant  friend  to  me,  "Two 
young  fellows  came  to-day  for  loans.  Each 
has  bought  a  small  farm,  and  wanted  one 
thousand  dollars  to  add  to  his  capital  for 
the  first  payment.  One  is  a  robust  fellow, 
full  of  hard  work,  anrl  he  will  not  spend  an 
unnecessary  dollar  upon  hired  labor.  The 
other  fellow  is  an  alert,  thoughtful  man, 
but  he  has  a  pronounced  limp,  and  can  never 
follow  a  team  full  time.  You  may  think  me 
foolish,  but  I  am  banking  upon  the  success  I 
of  the  second  man  rather  than  the  first.  He 
will  have  to  take  time  to  plan,  to  think,  to 
use  his  head.  I  am  afraid  the  other  one 
will  depend  chiefly  upon  that  strong  body 
he  has  been  given,  and  it  takes  more  than 
muscle  to  pay  for  a  farm  nowadays." 
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In  all  this  there  is  no  depreciation  of 
physical  labor.  Its  performance  has  been  * 
my  chosen  duty.  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread."  But  its  limitations 
I  know,  and  faith  is  safely  placed  only  in  . 
that  true  industry  which  in  most  walks  of 
life  means  the  free  use  of  mind  and  body.  I 
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San  Jose  Scale  I  have  just  cut  down,  gath- 
ered up  and  hurned  my 
entire  lot  of  June-berry  bushes.  For  a  week 
or  so  I  notieed  that  the  bushes  did  not  look 
as  thrifty  as  usual,  both  bloom  and  foliage 
being  quite  scant,  so  that  finally  I  took  the 
time  to  make  an  examination.  To  my  great 
consternation  I  found  the  bushes  covered 
with  the  dreaded  pernicious  scale.  As  it  is 
close  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  breeding 
season  it  was  high  time  for  prompt  action. 
The  bushes  were  destroyed,  but  even  then  I 
was  not  satisfied  until  the  stubs  were  thor- 
oughly sprayed  with  kerosene.  June-berries 
are  probably  in  greater  danger  of  infection 
in  this  respect  than  almost  any  other  tree 
or  bush,  for  the  reason  that  birds  are  very 
fond  of  the  berries,  and  during  the  early 
breeding  season  of  the  San  Jose  scale  con- 
gregate on  the  June-berry  bushes  in  flocks. 
While  I  lose  this  year's  crop  of  this  desir- 
able fruit,  I  expect  that  a  new  lot  of  sprouts 
will  come  up,  free  from  scale,  of  course,  and 
be  ready  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  year.  To  what  extent  I  shall  succeed 
in  keeping  this  scale  under  control  in  the 
orchards  by  spraying  with  crude  petroleum 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  coating  of  vaseline 
resulting  from  the  petroleum-spray  still  re- 
mains on  my  pear  and  apple  trees,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  it  will  not  allow  the  old  lice  to 
breed  on  the  sprayed  portions.  But  on  my 
larger  apple-trees  I  am  sure  some  limbs,  or 
portions  of  limbs,  were  not  hit  by  the  spray, 
and  these  spots  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  make  trouble  unless  I  can  succeed  in 
killing  the  young  by  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  some  other  effective  remedy. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  the  nur- 
serymen and  the  horticultural  paper  that 
scoffed  the  idea  of  the  perniciousness  and 
dangerousness  of  the  "pernicious"  scale, 
and  ridiculed  the  fears  of  fruit-growers  as 
groundless  by  calling  the  whole  thing  a 
"bugaboo,"  could  (if  they  were  honest)  have 
fully  understood  the  true  state  of  affairs.  A 
foe  that  you  will  have  to  fight  early  and  late, 
year  after  year,  and  that  will  destroy  your 
trees  and  bushes  just  as  soon  as  you  let  up 
or  weary  in  the  fight  the  least  bit,  is  more 
than  a  bugaboo.  Nurserymen  may  look  at  it 
from  their  own  standpoint.  They  have 
their  blocks  of  small  trees  in  nursery  rows, 
and  these  are  easily  treated  by  spraying,  so 
that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  scale  in  check.  But  the  fruit-grower 
does  not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  spray  large 
.trees  in  such  a  way  that  the  insects  are  all 
reached  and  disposed  of.  Yet  we  must  carry 
the  fight  to  the  end,  if  we  have  to  cut  down 
our  large  trees  and  plant  new  orchards. 


Exposition  Notes  The  crowds  that  filled 
the  grounds  on  the  official 
opening  day  (May  20th)  to  an  uncomfortable 
degree  already  gave  indications  of  the 
packed  condition  of  the  Pan-American  later 
on,  when  the  "outsiders"  begin  to  flock  in. 
My  advice  to  those  who  wish  to  take  in 
the  show  in  comfort,  and  see  all  there  is  to 
be  seen  without  being  jostled  about  and 
crowded  away  from  the  best  positions,  is  to 
come  early.  With  only  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  people  in  attend- 
ance on  May  20th  it  was  anything  but  fun  to 
push  one's  way  through  the  United  States 
Government  Building,  and  especially  the 
fishery  exhibits.  Wonderful  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  appearance  of  the  grounds 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  By  the  time 
this  gets  in  print  the  exhibits  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  all  in  and  the  show  about  at  its 
best,  the  colors  yet  fresh,  the  air  balmy  and 
sweet,  and  the  horticultural  show  in  flowers, 
bushes,  trees — both  outdoors  and  inside  the 
Horticultural  Building— at  the  height  of  per- 
fection. The  sooner  you  can  manage  to  come 
after  this,  the  better  chance  you  will  have  to 
enjoy  the  sights,  and  the  better  your  accom- 
modations. The  big  crowds  come  later,  and 
probably  with  them  the  heat  and  the  dust. 
Water,  however,  is  plentiful  here,  and  lav- 
ishly used  for  sprinkling  in  dry  weather  and 
for  cooling  the  air  in  a  very  hot  time. 

I  have  made  it  a  practice  whenever  I  have 
a  chance  to  see  a  classic  play,  such  as  "Ham- 
let," "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Macbeth," 
etc.,  or  to  hear  a  grand  opera,  to  hunt  up  a 
copy  of  the  play  or  the  libretto  of  the  opera 
and  study  it  very  thoroughly  a  day  or  so  be- 
fore, and  then  note  the  interpretation  given 
tc  the  characters  by  skilful  ?.?tor?.     lister*  to 


the  music  with  full  understanding.  I  surely 
would  advise  every  one  of  my  friends  who 
intend  coming  to  the  Pan-American  show  to 
adopt  a  similar  course.  By  all  means  secure 
all  available  literature  about  the  Exposition, 
plan  of  the  grounds  and  the  city,  and  try  to 
get  familiar  with  the  surroundings  and  con- 
ditions. Study  the  Exposition,  then  go  and 
see  it  intelligently  and  systematically.  Thus 
you  will  get  the  most  good  out  of  it  in  the 
shortest  possible  time*  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  can  spend  weeks  here,  and  hundreds 
of  dollars,  you  may  be  justified  in  just  let- 
ting things  drift  along.  You  may  go  and 
come  wherever  chance  or  whim  leads  you. 
Whenever  you  come,  however,  don't  forget 
to  bring  a -little  memorandum-book  along 
with  you.  There  are  many  things  of  interest 
of  wliich  you  may  wish  to  tell  when  you  get 
back  home.  Note  them  down  as  you  come 
across  them.  You  will  also  see  a  good  many 
new  things  in  every  possible  line  of  oc- 
cupation—farming and  gardening  tools, 
household  articles,  etc.  You  may  lose  the 
circulars  that  are  given  you  by  exhibitors, 
but  write  down  the  names  of  articles  and  the 
addresses  of  the  makers. 
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Counting  The  great  question  of  all  ques- 
the  Cost  tions  for  intending  visitors  is, 
Where  to  sleep  and  how  to  feed. 
This  question  is  the  one  which  touches  most 
deeply  the  point  of  expense,  unless  you  have 
a  good  friend  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  who 
will  solve  the  problem  for  you.  You  can 
easily  find  out  what  the  railroad  fare  will 
be  from  your  place  to  Buffalo.  The  railroads 
have  made  some  reductions,  and  will  make 
far  greater  ones  later.  A  paltry  nickel  will 
carry  you  from  any  part  of  the  city  to  the 
gates  of  the  Exposition-grounds,  and  an- 
other nickel  will  carry  you  back.  Even 
these  two  trips  may  be  saved,  for  there  are 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  close  to  the 
gates,  and  within  easy  walking  distance. 
Buffalo  is  well  provided  with  good  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  where  lodging  and 
meals  may  be  had  at  from  one  dollar  a  day 
upward.  In  some  large  down-town  res- 
taurants a  good  meal  can  be  had  at  twenty 
or  twenty-five  cents,  all  an  ordinary  person 
can  eat,  and  of  very  fair  quality.  In  the 
big  Ellicott  Square  restaurant  the  twenty- 
five-cent  meal  consists  of  soup  (choice  of  two 
kinds),  three  or  more  kinds  of  meat— very 
good  roast  beef  among  them— vegetables, 
sherbet,  pudding,  pie  and  ice-cream,  coffee, 
tea  or  milk.  Such  a  meal  is  good  enough 
for  anybody.  The  same  management  has  a 
mammoth  hotel  just  outside  the  grounds, 
where  a  good  room  and  two  good  meals  a 
day  (breakfast  and  evening  dinner)  may  be 
had  for  from  two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  day.  If  you  desire  to  live  in  style, 
and  pay  for  it  accordingly,  you  may  select 
one  of  the  high-grade  down-town  hotels, 
and  pay  from  four  to  ten  dollars  a  day. 


My  plan  would  be  to  engage  a  room  some- 
where in  the  city.  It  may  cost  you  fifty 
cents,  seventy-five  cents  or  one  dollar  a  day, 
according  to  location  and  quality.  I  should 
prefer  to  be  free  to  take  my  meals  wherever 
I  wished.  Take  a  good,  substantial  break- 
fast, and  if  possible  have  a  lunch — a  couple 
of  sandwiches  or  the  like— put  up  to  bring 
with  you.  Outside  of  the  grounds  you  can 
get  good  ones  at  five  cents  apiece.  Then 
start  for  the  grounds  to  stay  all  day.  At 
noon  eat  your  lunch,  and  if  you  wish  you 
may  step  into  one  of  the  numerous  res- 
taurants on  the  grounds  and  buy  a  good,  big 
cup  of  coffee,  with  milk  and  sugar,  for  a  dime. 
The  sandwiches  in  these  restaurants  are 
small,  and  cost  ten  cents,  while  the  lady 
waiters  seemed  to  be  inexperienced  and 
ridiculously  slow.  If  you  feel  like  paying 
seventy-five  cents  or  more  for  it  you  can  get 
here  a  fairly  good  steak  or  other  plate  of 
meat.  I  have  tried  to  find  a  good  meal  at  a 
reasonable  price  inside  the  grounds,  but 
thus  far  have  not  succeeded.  There  are 
places  where  you  can  get  a  regular  meal  at 
thirty-five  cents ;  it  is  a  meal  which  satisfies 
some  people,  but  the  Italians  (Venice  in 
America)  serve  poor  macaroni  too  freely  to 
suit  my  taste,  while  the  French  restaurateur 
puts  in  too  much  seasoning.  The  fifty-cent 
meal  in  an  "American  Inn"  is  hardly  a 
credit  to  America.  Altogether  I  believe  it 
is  by  far  the  safest  plan  to  bring  a  lunch, 
and  then  get  back  to  the  city  in  good  season 
for  a  hearty  evening  dinner.  From  these 
data  you  can  easily  figure  out  your  expenses 
a  day.  The  admittance  to  the  grounds  is 
fifty  cents,  and  for  this  you  have  a  chance 
to  see  enough  to  keep  your  eyes  busy  during 
a  good  many  days.  A  close  examination  of 
the  Midway,  however,  will  add  largely  to 
your  expenses.  Here  you  will  find  some 
good  things,  and  some  fakes. 

T.  Qvktwir. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Hired  Girls  "What  about  the  hired-girl 
question  ?"  asked  several  read- 
ers of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  Says  one, 
"You  have  said  considerable  about  the  hired 
man ;  now  tell  us  how  to  manage  the  hired 
girl."  Well,  during  the  years  that  I  was  a 
hired  man  I  became  acquainted  with  quite 
a  number  of  hired  girls,  and  found  many  of 
them  to  be  very  nice  young  women.  Most 
of  them  disliked  their  occupation  very  much, 
mainly  because  it  was  not  considered 
"genteel,"  and,  in  their  opinion,  severely 
handicapped  them  in  the  race  of  life.  In  the 
newer  sections  of  the  country  the  fact  that 
a  young  woman  was  a  hired  girl  did  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  her  prospects  or 
lower  her  in  the  estimation  Of  the  young 
men ;  but  in  the  older  sections  it  did,  and 
does  to-day.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
this  is  the  principal  reason  why  good,  effic- 
ient hired  girls  are  so  scarce.  To  be  a 
"saleslady,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  is 
genteel,  nice.  To  be  a  hired  girl  is  plebeian, 
common.  I  have  known  hired  girls  who 
were  treated  like  members  of  the  family,  and 
others  that  were  treated  like  army  mules. 
One  day  I  overheard  an  old  farmer  complain- 
ing about  his  ill-success  in  seeking  for  a 
girl.  Said  he,  "I've  bin  a-huntin'  all  day  for 
a  hired  gal,  and  kim  home  without  one.  I 
found  forty  gals  as  wanted  to  marry,  twenty 
as  wanted  to  teach  school,  but  not  one  as 
wanted  to  work!"  He  wanted  a  "gal"  to 
arise  considerably  previous  to  the  lark,  make 
a  fire  in  the  stove,  prepare  breakfast,  then 
milk  three  cows  while  the  family  ate,  so  that 
said  cows  might  be  driven  to  pasture  by  the 
boys  immediately  after  breakfast  and  with- 
out loss  of  time.  Then  after  she  had  picked 
over  the  scraps  remaining,  to  vary  her  labors 
in  the  house  with  sundry  trips  to  the  pig-pen 
with  buckets  of  slops,  skim-milk,  etc.  Owing 
to  the  late  hour  that  supper  was  disposed  of 
she  would  be  unable  to  seek  her  downy  couch 
before  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  "Five  or  six 
hours'  sleep  is  plenty  for  a  young  pusson!" 
said  the  old  man.  He  thought  that  girls 
should  jump  at  the  chance  to  work  for  him 
for  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  week  and  board. 


Whether  a  girl  is  satisfactory  or  not 
depends  more  upon  her  employer  than  upon 
the  girl  herself.  Some  women  and  their 
hired  girls  live  further  apart  than  the  poles. 
They  have  nothing  in  common.  The  mis- 
tress knows  nothing  about  the  maid,  nor  the 
maid  about  the  mistress.  One  is  the  "lady 
of  the  house,"  the  other  "the  servant."  One 
gives  her  "orders,"  the  other  performs  the 
tasks,  usually  in  her  own  way,  and  not  often 
satisfactorily  because  of  ignorance  or  lack 
of  supervision.  "Mistress"  and  "servant" 
is  well  enough  in  wealthy  families  in  the 
city,  in  fact  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise, 
but  in  the  country  it  is  different.  The 
farmer's  wife  and  her  hired  girl  live  together 
even  more  than  the  farmer  and  his  hired 
man.  Both  work  at  the  same  tasks,  and  can, 
if  they  will,  be  mutually  helpful  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  Very  often  the  girl  is  a  daughter 
of  a  neighbor,  sometimes  a  tenant-farmer, 
or  a  small  farmer  with  a  large  family,  or  a 
widow.  Then  if  the  mistress  is  one  of  those 
who  treat  their  girl  like  a  daughter,  that  girl 
truly  is  in  luck,  and  often  she  remains  in 
the  family  for  years.  I  have  seen  a  farmer's 
wife  helping  her  hired  girl  to  fix  herself  up 
when  she  was  going  to  a  party  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  though  she  was  her  own  child. 
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Everywhere  there  are  people  who  are 
fairly  well-to-do  who  are  constantly  wanting 
a  cheap  hired  girl,  and  very  often  it  happens 
that  these  are  the  ones  into  whose  clutches 
fall  the  little  striplings  of  poor  widows  or 
hard  fathers.  I  once  heard  a  big,  strong 
woman  who  was  generally  "ailing"  boast- 
ing of  how  cheaply  she  got  her  house- 
cleaning  done  the  previous  spring.  She 
hired  a  little  fourteen-year-old  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  widow,  with  the  understanding 
that  she  was  to  keep  her  all  summer  and  pay 
her  fifty  cents  a  week  if  she  suited.  "That 
week,"  said  she,  "we  cleaned  the  house  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  I  made  that  girl  just 
hump  herself !  When  that  job  was  done  I 
had  no  use  for  any  girl,  so  I  gave  her  fifty 
cents  and  sent  her  home."  I  learned  later 
that  the  little  thing  was  sick  several  days 
after  she  was  sent  home.  I  have  a  little  girl 
of  my  own,  and  as  she  sits  on  my  knee  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  life  has  any  such  fate 
as  that  in  store  for  her!  Heaven  forbid! 
There  are  some  girls  that  naturally  are  no 
good,  but  the  great  majority  are  all  right 
when  treated  right.  Some  of  the  nicest 
young  women  I  know  are  hired  girls.  Treat 
a  good  hired  girl  like  a  daughter.  Some  day 
your  daughter  may'become  her  hired  girl! 

Frkd  GnrMDv. 


Sharpies'  Tubular 

Dairy  Separators 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Five  sizes— $50  to  $200  each. 

Valuable  book  on.  "Business  Dairying" 
and  Catalogue  No.  112  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies. 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


,  Ask  Your 
Neighbor, 

who  owns  one,  if  his 

St\ideba.ker  Waggon 

has  not  given  him  the  most  perfect  satisfac- 
j  tion  throug-h  all  the  years  in  which  he  has 

used  it.  That  is  the  experience  of  multiplied 

thousands  of  theirusers  and  it  will  be  your 
I  experience  if  you  buy  one.  Ours  is  the  only 
'  large  wagon  works  in  America  that  is  still 

managed  by  the  founders  as  it  has  been 

since  1852.  Nobody  else  has  bad  so  many 
I  years  of  experience  in  wagon  making  art  and 
|  consequently  no  other  wagon  is  so  good.  Ask 

your  dealer  for  the  Studebaker  W  agon.  If 
|  notthere,  writeusdirectand  we  "Will  tell  you 
I  where  you  can  get  them. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,South  Bentf,lnd.,U.S.A. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

'i  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit 
mple  1901  Bicycle.    BEST  MAKES 

1901  Models,  $10  to  $18 

'99  &  '00  Models,  high  grade,  $7  to $12. 
BOO  Second  hand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$8  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Sate  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anywhere  on  approval  and  ten  days 
trial  without  a  cent  in  advance. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE  distribute 

ing  Catalogues  for  us.    "We  have  a 
wonderful  proposition  to  Agents  for 
1901.    Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer.        Address  Dept.  43  3 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago 

THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

for  all  time  is  the  g 

Metal  Wheel. 

make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 
eties, TO  FIT  AN  Y  AXLE.  Any 
height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  TOCB 
WAGON  perfectly  without  change. 

MO  BREAKING  DOWN. 

■No  dryrae  out.   No  resetting  tires.  Cheap 
because  they  endure.    Send  for  cata- 
logue and  prices.   Free  upon  request. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box  96      Quincy,  Hie- 


BALES 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


The  Gem  Fnll-Ciicle  NUiC^  Baler,  lightest, 
strongest, cheapest  baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel. 
Operated  by  1  or  2  horses.  Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day. 
Sold  on  5  days  trial.   Catalogue  free.  Address 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


IS  I LO  MACHINERY* 

I  LARGEST  &  MOST  COMPLETE  LI N E^l 1 

CcUTTERS,CARRIER$&PuWERS.| 

TWENTY  MZES,  COMMON  0RSELF  FEED. WIND  ORlf 
CHAIN  ELEVAT0 RS. SWEEP  TREAD  &  STEAM  POWERSiKS 
CATALOGUE  &  SILO  SENSE  BOOKLET  FREE  E, 

SMALLEV  M'F'G.CO.  MANITOWOC,,  WIS.^I 


DEDERICK'S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  all  the  hay  baled  in  the 
world.Sendfor  free  illustrated  catalog. 
Address  P.  K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS', 

Fasv         i<v     il  TiV0"  S,feet' 
Rapid,    IkL^    Albany,  N.Y. 
Strong,  ff^SKrW  The  Pioneer— It  still 
leads  all  others, 


Are  You  a  Renter? 

Wouldn't  you  much  rather  own  a  farm  than  to 
rent  one?    Well,  if  you  will  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  go  to  work  drilling  wells,  in  about  two  good  sea- 
sonsyou  can  make  mone'y  enough  to  buy  a  farm 
of  your  own  and  be  independent  the  remainder  . 
of  your  days.  Hundreds  of  other  men  have 
done  this  and  why  not  you?  Atany  rate  the 
proposition  is  worth  looking  into.  We  mail 
catalog,  price  list,  etc.,  free.    ABk  for  it. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron.  0. 


SAW  MILLS  MAKE  A  MAN  RICH 

But  lie  is  sure  of  success  if  be  buys  the  celebrated 
"DeLoach"  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw 
Mill,  for  steam,  water  or  horse  power,  from  4  to 
200  h.  p. ;  Edgei'S,  Planers,  Shingle  and  Lath  Mills, 
Corn  and  Flour  Mills;  the  DeLoach  Horse  Power 
Saw  Mill,  latest  thing  out;  four  horses  cut  1500 
feet  lumber  per  day;  six  horses,  2500  feet.  Ad- 
dress Box  :i00  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue, 
free.  DeLoach  Mill  Mfo.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


In  38  years  we  have  lost  more  money  through  bad 
debts  than  we  are  worth  to-day.  We  are  tired  of  this 
manner  of  doing  business.  Now  if  you  want  Scales 
for  cash  we  will  give  you  prices  that  will  astonish 
you.  Jones  of  Binghainton,  N.  Y..  Jones  he  pays  the 
froifiht. 
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OUR  FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

NUMBER  OF  CORN-PLANTS  AX  ACRE. — 
Some  of  the  stations  have  made 
experiments  to  determine  the  right 
number  of  corn-plants  to  grow  on 
an  acre  of  land  for  best  results.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  variety 
of  corn  that  the  results  obtained  must  be 
carefully  studied  before  they  can  be  accepted 
as  a  guide  by  the  individual  farmer.  In 
these  experiments  grain  is,  of  course,  the 
chief  consideration.  Outside  of  the  heart  of 
the  corn  belt  there  is  an  immense  number 
of  growers  on  a  comparatively  small  scale, 
and  with  these  the  yield  of  grain  should  not  be 
the  only,  and  of  ten  hardly  the  leading,  con  s  i  d- 
eration.  An  acre  of  stover  provides  as  much 
nutrition  for  animals  as  an  acre  of  timothy 
hay  yielding  one  ton.  If  the  stover  of  ail 
the  crop  is  needed  for  farm  feeding,  often 
saving  its  equivalent  in  hay  for  market  at  a 
good  price,  its  quality  is  important,  and 
that  is  affected  by  the  variety  and  number 
of  stalks.  Regarding  only  the  grain,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  plant  the  largest  possible 
varieties,  thinning  down  so  that  the  ears 
may  be  long  and  full,  while  some  smaller 
variety,  with  more  stalks  an  acre,  would  give 
an  increased  value  in  stover  greater  than 
the  loss  in  grain.  No  rule  at  all  can  be  laid 
down,  and  I  call  attention  only  to  the  fact 
gained  by  experience,  that  it  pays  to  have 
more  stalks  in  the  row  when  all  the  stover 
is  used  rightly  than  we  are  inclined  to  have 
when  the  crop  is  measured  only  by  the  num- 
ber of  big  ears  of  grain. 


Thinning  Potatoes.— Those  who  use 
small  potatoes  for  seed  usually  get  more 
stalks  in  a  hill  than  they  like,  and  the  ques- 
tion occasionally  comes,  "Would  it  pay  to 
thin  them  out?"  This  has  been  tried  by 
many  persons,  and  I  know  one  extensive 
grower  who  finds  it  profitable  in  his  large 
fields.  It  is  my  own  experience  that  such 
thinning  does  not  accomplish  as  much  as 
the  thinning  of  corn.  In  the  latter  case  each 
plant  is  as  thrifty  for  a  time  as  it  would 
have  been  if  standing  alone,  while  in  the 
ease  of  the  potato  a  large  number  of  plants 
coming  from  the  same  seed  causes  weakness. 
We  want  a  hardy,  thick  sprout  from  the 
start,  and  while  the  thinning  helps,  the  re- 
maining plants  never  become  as  heavy  and 
strong  as  they  would  have  been  if  the  same 
amount  of  potatoes  had  never  fed  more 
than  two  sprouts.  More  than  this,  the  thin- 
ning disturbs  some  of  the  plants  that  re- 
main, unless  the  work  is  very  carefully  done. 
I  should  prefer  to  have  the  thinning  done  if 
there  are  many  plants  from  a  single  small 
potato ;  but  it  is  much  better  not  to  have  the 
extra  plants,  and  this  is  secured  by  using 
larger  tubers  for  seed,  cutting  to  pieces  of 
two  or  three  eyes. 

Where  ground  has  been  hard-packed  by 
rains  after  planting  this  late  season,  good, 
close  cultivation  is  needed.  The  potato  will 
not  thrive  in  a  packed  soil.  For  such  land 
a  deep  cultivation,  almost  under  the  row, 
should  be-given  as  soon  as  possible  after  all 
the  plants  are  up  nicely.  This  cuts  off  some 
roots,  but  it  gives  loose  soil,  and  if  after- 
cultivation  is  shallow  the  new  roots  quickly 
fill  the  well-loosened  soil,  and  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  yield  that  is  not  possible  to 
a  soil  hard-packed  right  after  planting. 
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Draining  Hillsides.— Our  heavy  rains 
last  spring  soaked  the  earth,  and  all 
"spouty"  land  has  shown  its  worst  side  to 
us.  Wet-weather  springs  have  soaked  the 
surface  worse  than  usual,  and  tile  under- 
drains  have  not  always  done  the  good  that 
was  expected.  There  appears  to  be  only 
one  reasonably  sure  way  of  catching  the 
water  of  springs  in  a  hillside,  and  that  is  to 
use  stone  or  other  coarse  material  to  form  a 
sort  of  a  catch-basin  for  the  water,  so  that 
it  may  be  led  into  the  tile.  The  use  of  a 
"Y"  below  and  on  each  side  of  the  spring 
when  made  only  of  drain-tile  is  not  sure  to 
do  the  work.  If  heavy  rains  puddle  or  pack 
the  ground,  some  or  all  of  the  water  may  get 
away  and  go  soaking  the  surface  toward  a 
lower  level.  A  "Y"  made  of  stone,  drawing 
all  the  water  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  tile, 
is  much  surer.  In  draining  such  land  one 
difficulty  has  been  the  tendency  of  the 
springs  to  change  their  location.  In  some 
way  the  course  of  the  water  forming  the 
wet-weather  spring  is  diverted,  and  the 
water  may  appear  two  or  three  rods  above 
or  at  one  side  of  the  old  place.  This  mak«es 
the  management  of  "spouty"  land  all  the 
more  puzzling  and  discouraging.   It  does 


not  pay  to  cultivate  wet  land,  and  the  under- 
drainage  of  wet  land  that  contained  no 
springs  is  about  as  satisfactory  work  as  I 
have  ever  undertaken  on  the  farm  ;  but  the 
control  of  water  from  springs  is  not  so  sure 
and  permanent  as  I  should  like  to  have  it. 
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Seeding  to  Clover  in  Midsummer.— 
We  hear  less  of  crimson  clover  than  for- 
merly. In  Delaware,  southern  New  Jersey 
and  limited  sections  elsewhere  it  is  giving 
satisfaction,  and  throughout  many  Northern 
states  there  are  farms  on  which  this  clover 
is  seeded  regularly ;  but  the  great  majority 
of  farmers  who  tried  it  will  say  that  it  is  not 
reliable.  We  have  learned,  however,  that 
the  common  red  clover  seeded  by  itself  on 
good  soil  in  July  will  often  make  a  fine 
catch  and  go  through  the  winter  all  right. 
In  fact,  where  the  crimson  does  quite  well 
many  prefer  the  red  seeded  at  the  same 
time.  On  poor  land  neither  will  do  well,  as 
it  is  not  sufficiently  well  rooted  by  win- 
ter ;  but  in  our  truck-patches  and  gardens, 
which  are  usually  fairly  fertile,  we  should 
learn  to  sow  more  red  clover  after  the  early 
crops.  It  is  sown  in  corn-fields  at  the  last 
cultivation  by  some  farmers  with  success. 

Where  red  clover  fails  in  wheat  it  is  often- 
times possible  to  get  a*  good  catch  of  clover 
by  seeding  alone  in  the  spring.  This  means 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  land  for  a  year, 
and  the  plan  cannot  come  into  general  favor ; 
but  where  clover  is  wanted  badly,  and  the 
soil  is  not  in  condition  to  produce  a  paying 
crop  of  anything  else,  I  urge  a  trial  of  this 
method  on  a  small  scale.  I  have  secured 
rank  clover  on  thin  land  by  seeding  alone  in 
the  spring  that  paid  well  for  loss  of  use  of 
land.  Two  or  three  clippings  with  the  mower 
should  be  given  during  the  summer  to  keep 
the  weeds  down  and  to  make  the  clover 
branch.  The  mulch  protects  the  roots,  and 
the  hot  sunshine  does  far  less  damage  to 
such  exposed  plants  than  it  does  to  the  ten- 
der ones  that  in  wheat  harvest  are  robbed 
of  a  heavy  protection  to  which  they  have 
become  accustomed.  David. 
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THE  CRAVING  FOR  LAND 

Many  have  it  in  this  country.  Is  it  wise 
to  foster  the  desire  for  great  possessions  in 
land?   It  seems  to  me  not. 

My  mind  has  been  turned  just  now  toward 
an  instance  which,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
we  might  better  be  satisfied  with  smaller 
holdings  than  to  be  always  reaching  out  for 
more.  An  old  man  has  lately  died  in  this 
neighborhood  who  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  craving  for  land.  When  a  young  man 
he  worked  out  and  got  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  he  invested  in  land.  That  was 
all  right.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  surer  way 
of  laying  out  money  than  this.  But  the 
appetite  for  land  seemed  to  grow.  Instead 
of  settling  down  on  his  farm  and  cultivating 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  and  his 
happy,  he  began  to  reach  out  for  more. 
Little  by  little  he  increased  in  landed  prop- 
erty, until  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  no 
less  than  six  large  farms,  besides  several 
smaller  pieces  of  land.  By  many  he  was 
known  as  a  most  successful  farmer. 

But  let  us  see.  In  the  nature  of  things 
this  man  could  not  do  the  work  on  all  this 
land  himself.  He  let  the  farms  to  tenants. 
For  a  time,  so  long  as  he  could  personally 
attend  to  them,  and  while  the  era  of  high 
prices  was  with  us,  he  made  the  farms  pay. 
Then  there  came  a  different  time.  He  was 
beginning  to  break  down.  He  had  not  only 
worked  his  hands  hard,  and  his  own  imme- 
diate family,  as  well,  but  he  had  broken  down 
his  own  health.  He  became  partially  par- 
alyzed, and  for  several  years  prior  to  his 
death  he  lay  on  his  back,  a  most  pitiful  ob- 
ject to  behold.  Now  things  began  to  go  to 
the  bad.  As  tenants  will,  his  renters  became 
careless.  The  buildings  showed  signs  of 
decay.  Taxes  were  heavy.  Running  ex- 
penses grew  greater  and  greater,  and  when 
he  died  the  farms  had  deteriorated  in  value 
in  a  decidedly  marked  degree. 

Now  these  farms  have  been  sold  at  a  par- 
tition sale  in  the  process  of  settling  up  the 
estate.  The  result  of  that  sale  is  not  aston- 
ishing when  one  takes  into  consideration 
what  neglect  will  do  for  farms  and  farm- 
buildings.  The  average  price  realized  at 
the  sale  was  only  about  seven  dollars  an 
acre.  The  only  good  thing  which  grew  out 
of  the  matter  was  that  some  poor  men 
were  enabled  to  secure  a  farm  at  a  low 
figure.  But  think  of  the  hard  work  and  the 
outlay  of  money  which  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  farms  back  to  their  former  state 
of  cultivation!  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  one  of  them  will  ever  see  their  old-time 
degree  of  prosperity, 

Now  the  question  is,  Did  it  pay  the  old 
man  or  any  one  else  to  thus  indulge  his  pas- 


sion for  the  accumulation  of  farm  property  ? 
Was  it  worth  while  for  him  to  make  a  slave 
of  himself  and  everybody  else  belonging  to 
his  household  for  the  sake  of  seeing  his  name 
in  half  a  dozen  places  on  the  assessment 
roll  of  his  township,  and  of  hearing  himself 
spoken  of  as  the  largest  land-holder  in  that 
part  of  the  country  ?  He  was  a  man  of  good 
executive  ability,  and  if  he  had  been  content 
to  till  one  good  farm  as  it  should  have  been 
tilled,  leaving  the  rest  to  some  one  else,  he 
might  have  made  a  marked  success,  accu- 
mulating just  as  much  property,  and  enjoy- 
ing himself  far  better  than  he  did. 

The  man  who  will  yield  to  the  craving  for 
land  is  not  apt  to  be  quite  as  good  a  citizen 
as  the  one  who  undertakes  less  and  has  time 
and  strength  to  give  some  of  his  useful- 
ness and  talent  to  the  public  service.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  should  necessarily  hold  public 
office— though  this  may  come  to  him  some- 
times—but I  do  mean  that  no  man  does  his 
whole  duty  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  who  does  not  take  an  active  part  in  all 
its  affairs,  attending  the  primaries,  the  elec- 
tions, and  all  other  meetings  which  are  held 
for  the  common  welfare.  This  the  man  can- 
not do  whose  entire  time  is  engrossed  in  the 
care  of  his  farm  property. 

Then,  again,  the  man  who  gives  himself 
up  to  the  piling  up  of  farms  and  lands  can- 
not make  as  good  use  of  any  of  them  as  if 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  better  culture  of  a 
smaller  place.  The  man  who  truly  succeeds 
on  the  farm  is  the  thorough  man,  and  the 
man  who  scatters  his  forces  cannot  be 
thorough.  His  buildings  will  lack  a  little 
in  their  appearance  and  usefulness.  His 
fences  will  not  quite  be  what  they  should 
be.  His  crops  will  show  certain  signs  of 
haste  in  cultivation ;  and,  more  striking  than 
all  else,  in  his  personal  appearance  there 
will  be  a  look  which  belongs  only  to  the 
careworn  and  the  overworked.  He  has  no 
time  to  keep  up  with  the  world  and  its  do- 
ings. If  he  speaks  of  public  affairs  at  all  it 
will  be  in  their  bearing  upon  his  own  money 
matters.  The  world  and  society  are  subjects 
of  thought  or  conversation  only  when  his 
personal  interests  are  touched. 

What  does  such  a  man  miss?  He  misses 
the  true  object  of  life,  which  is,  as  I  look 
upon  it,  to  grow,  better  one's  self,  and  help 
others  do  the  same.  And  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  cost.   Do  you  think  it  is? 

Edgar  L.  Vincent. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  LIBRARY 

The  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  upon 
farming  communities  by  the  United  States 
government  has  come  with  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  that  of  free  rural- 
mail  delivery.  Through  this  new  agency 
isolated  people  may  come  in  contact  with 
the  great  outside  world  through  the  medium 
of  the  daily  paper.  As  an  evidence  of  this 
an  example  may  be  cited  of  a  county  in 
which  in  former  days  there  was  but  one 
subscriber  to  the  daily  press,  while  at  the 
present  time  sixty-nine  families  are  reading 
the  morning  journal,  and  the  death  of  the 
Queen  of  England  was  known  almost  as  soon 
twenty-six  miles  from  Tomahawk,  Wiscon- 
sin, as  it  was  in  New  York  City. 

Rural-mail  delivery  offers  the  opportunity 
for  which  those  interested  in  library  exten- 
sion have  long  waited  to  secure  for  farmers 
the  same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  city 
folk,  and  should  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
many  new  county  libraries,  or  the  conversion 
of  city  libraries  into  such  institutions. 
Ohio  already  has  two  county  libraries.  In 
lieu  of  this  the  authorities  of  municipal 
libraries  should  extend  their  privileges  to 
farmers  without  charge  or  by  arrangement 
with  the  boards  of  surrounding  settlements. 
Many  rural-letter  carriers  will  be  found 
willing  to  collect  the  list  of  books  desired, 
and  deliver  the  volumes  for  a  mere  pittance. 
The  drawback  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
system  rests,  however,  in  a  post-office  reg- 
ulation, which  prohibits  packages  under  four 
pounds  in  weight  from  being  carried  with- 
out being  stamped  at  the  usual  book-rate, 
though  larger  parcels  may  be  carried  by 
private  arrangement.  This  ordinance  makes 
the  issuance  of  single  volumes  somewhat 
expensive,  and  hinders  the  workings  of  the 
system.  The  advocates  of  library  extension 
are  working  for  the  abolishment  of  the  reg- 
ulation as  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  circulation 
of  books  from  free  libraries. 

Traveling  libraries  have  done  a  wonderful 
work  in  bringing  good  books  into  the  homes 
of  isolated  farmers;  but  a  traveling  library 
has  its  limitations.  It  must  cater  to  the 
wants  of  the  many  with  its  miscellaneous 
collection,  thus  neglecting  the  would-be 
scholar  whose  interest  centers  on  a  partic- 
ular line  of  study.  Again  unless  traveling 
libraries  are  constantly  reinforced  with 
new  books  but  little  opportunity  is  given 


rural  readers  to  learn  of  new  discoveries 
in  science  or  of  the  world's  progress  from 
month  to  month.  With  rural  free  delivery 
of  books  an  inquirer  need  not  wait  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  for  the  receipt 
of  the  latest  literature  on  a  given  topic. 
Such  service  will  make  free  public  libraries 
veritable  sources  of  refreshment  to  those 
who  will  most  appreciate  and  profit  by  the 
blessings  conferred.— Miss  L.  E.  Stearns, 
Library  Organizer,  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission. 

%  H 

A  WORD  ABOUT  WIRE  FENCES 

The  high  price  of  lumber  has  forced  farm- 
ers to  resort  to  iron  for  fence  material. 
Many  are  the  patterns  of  wire  fencing;  sev- 
eral styles  are  constantly  being  advertised 
in  our  farm  papers.  I  have  had  experience 
with  numerous  kinds.  The  regular  woven 
fences  are  all  good  and  are  quickly  put  up. 
On  level  land  they  work  well.  On  my  rough 
lands  I  prefer  to  build  my  own  fences  of 
plain  wire,  eight  and  ten  gage ;  but  I  find 
that  such  a  fence  is  no  fence  unless  it  has 
several  stays  of  wood  or  iron  to  the  rod. 
Even  woven  fence  is  greatly  improved  by  a 
few  stays  to  prevent  bagging. 

Many  farmers  hereabouts  are  putting  up 
just  such  a  fence,  eight  to  ten  wires  high, 
with  five  wooden  stays  to  the  rod.  These 
are  clamped  to  the  wire  with  a  specially  de- 
vised wire-clamp  and  an  inexpensive  little 
lever-press.  In  building  such  a  fence  the 
wires  need  not  be  stretched  taut,  as  the 
clamping  on  of  the  stays  takes  up  the  slack, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  enough  tension, 
so  neither  heat  nor  cold  will  affect  the  fence 
to  any  great  extent. 

In  building  wire  fences  of  any  kind  it  is 
well  to  put  in  heavy  end-posts,  and  set  them 
deep  in  the  ground.  The  strength  of  wire 
fences  lies  in  a  great  measure  to  the  end- 
posts,  which  should  also  be  well  braced. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  spacing  the  wires 
and  have  them  come  exact  every  time  I 
take  a  piece  of  board  three  inches  wide,  and  ' 
somewhat  longer  than  the  height  of  the 
fence,  mark  off  the  distances  I  wish  the 
wires  to  be,  and  with  a  saw  make  cuts  at 
every  such  mark  an  inch  or  more  deep.  Into 
these  I  slip  the  wires  near  each  post  as  I 
move  from  one  to  the  other,  and  staple  them, 
driving  the  staple  so  that  the  wires  will 
have  just  a  little  play.  I  also  use  this 
board  or  gage  when  putting  on  the  stays; 
the  wires  will  then  be  spaced  just  as  I 
want  them,  and  the  fence  will  be  a  pleasing 
sight.  It  can  be  relied  upon  to  hold  the 
stock  if  you  do  your  work  well.  The  fence- 
posts  should  be  set  a  rod  apart,  and  ought 
to  be  peeled  and  seasoned.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  peel  timber  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  before  the  bark  dries  on. 

F.  Gbeiner. 

HANDY  WIRE-STRETCHER 

I  recently  made  a  wire-stretcher  which  is 
very  handy.  Perhaps  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers would  like  to  make  one.  It  is  made 
of  a  guard  from  an  old  mowing-machine 
cutter-bar.  I  got  a  blacksmith  to  cut  off  the 
two  horns  which  project  from  the  sides,  and 
also  to  make  an  iron  clevis  about  four 
inches  long  to  go  through  the  bolt-hole  of 


the  guard  and  around  the  handle.  Next  I 
whittled  out  a  handle  of  hard  wood  about 
three  feet  long.  About  two  feet  of  it  was 
made  round.  Eight  inches  from  the  end  I 
placed  the  clevis,  to  hold  the  guard  to  the 
stick.  The  guard  is  placed  on  the  left  side 
of  the  handle,  right  side  up.  To  use  it,  run 
the  wire  through  the  slit  for  the  knife,  put 
the  eight  inches  of  handle  against  the  post, 
and  pull  on  the  other  end  of  the  handle. 

Eugene  T.  Murphy. 

*  a 

KILLING  GROUND-MOLES 

Ground-moles,  aside  from  the  damage  they 
do  to  growing  plants  by  lifting  them  or  dis- 
turbing their  roots,  are  rather  a  friend  than 
an  enemy.  They  are  insectivorous,  and  it 
is  in  searching  out  grubs  and  cutworms 
that  they  make  tunnels.  These  tunnels  ai» 
merely  traps,  into  which  the  worms  fall  and 
are  picked  up  by  the  mole  in  his  rounds. 
Persistent  tramping  in  of  his  runs  will  drive 
him  to  parts  of  the  garden  or  lawn  where  he 
will  do  no  harm.  However,  if  he  must  be 
killed,  it  can  be  easily  done.  Open  his  tun- 
nel, saturate  some  waste  with  bisulphid  of 
carbon,  put  it  into  the  hole,  and  cover  with 
dirt.  The  fumes  will  permeate  the  whole 
system  of  tunnels,  and  kill  all  animal  life 
there.    Don't  poison  grain  ;  he  won't  eat  it. 

J.  L.  Irwin. 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  FREE  LIBRARY 

It  was  the  writer's  fortune  a  few  years 
ago  to  be  a  member  of  a  surveying  party 
engaged  in  locating  the  line  of  a  new  rail- 
way through  an  ordinary  agricultural 
community.  We  boarded  with  the  farmers 
along  the  line,  sometimes  remaining  a  week 
or  more  at  one  house.  It  was  seldom  that  we 
lodged  at  any  place  which  afforded  much 
reading  matter.  The  local  newspaper  and 
the  family  Bible  were  generally  in  evidence, 
and  I  will  confess  that  I  never  in  my  life 
searched  the  Scriptures  so  diligently  as  I 
did  on  that  trip. 

For  one  never-to-be-forgotten  week  I  was 
confined  to  a  farm-house  with  a  sprained 
ankle,  and  experienced  all  the  pangs  of 
literary  hunger.  After  I  had  exhausted  the 
contents  of  a  file  of  alleged  literary  papers 
published  in  Maine  I  chanced  to  notice  a 
case  well  filled  with  "Agricultural  Reports." 
The  black  binding  and  gilt  lettering  were 
very  familiar  to  me,  as  they1  had  been  annual 
visitors  to  my  father's  house  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  congressman  from  our  dis- 
trict. But  as  our  home  was  well  supplied 
with  books  I  seldom  opened  one  of  the 
reports.  Being  fairly  gorged  with  the  very 
light  literature  of  the  Maine  variety,  I  took 
down  one  of  the  volumes,  resolved  to  absorb 
its  contents  as  a  counter-irritant  to  the  love- 
laden  pabulum  I  had  been  indulging  in.  The 
first  article  that  attracted  my  attention  was 
one  detailing  the  history  of  the  trotting- 
horse  in  America,  which  was  written  in  so 
entertaining  a  style  by  a  writer  apparently 
well  versed  in  his  subject  that  I  read  it  a 
second  time.  I  read  several  others  of  the 
once-despised  volumes  during  the  days  that 
followed,  and  found  that  they  contained 
much  information  that  was  valuable  to  one 
interested  in  scientific  farming. 

An  article  in  one  of  the  reports  on  mush- 
rooms—something I  was  always  interested 
in— so  caught  my  fancy  that  I  resolved  to 
procure  the  volume  containing  it,  and  a 
monograph  on  the  same  subject  referred  to 
in  the  article.  When  I  returned  home  I  met 
our  congressman  and  asked  him  to  have  the 
publications  sent  to  my  address  if  he  thought 
they  were  still  in  print.  He  informed  me 
that  it  was  not  only  possible  to  have  that 
particular  volume  and  pamphlet  sent  me, 
but  also  many  of  those  which  had  been 
printed  for  years  back,  as  well  as  many 
interesting  and  instructive  reports  and 
bulletins  issued  by  various  departments  of 
the  government.  There  are,  he  informed 
me,  thousands  of  volumes  of  valuable  doc- 
uments which  had  been  printed  at  great 
expense  mildewing  in  the  basements  of  the 
public  buildings  at  Washington.  The  reason 
he  assigned  for  this  was  that  the  people  are 
under  the  impression  that  these  publications 
are  obtainable  only  through  senators  and 
representatives,  who  bestow  them  upon  a 
favored  few.  While  members  of  Congress 
always  cheerfully  order  them  sent  to  their 
constituents  when  requested,  yet  many  of 
them  can  be  secured  just  as  readily  by 
writing  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  those  pertaining  to  his  department, 
and  to  the  heads  of  bureaus  having  charge 
of  the  publication  and  distribution  of  reports 
and  documents  of  any  other  character,  i 

Following  the  advice  of  the  congressman, 
I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
after  a  few  days  volumes  came  dropping 
into  the  post-office  to  my  address,  and  con- 
tinued until  I  had  a  library  that  would  be 
a  "well-spring  of  pleasure"  in  some  bookless 
farm  home  whose  owner  did  not  feel  able 
to  invest  in  books  that  would  keep  him 
informed  of  the  progress  that  agriculture 
was  making. 

Determined  that  his  sons  of  the  soil  should 
be  provided  with  the  best  thought  of  the 
world  in  solving  many  problems  of  farming, 
Uncle  Sam  has  employed  an  army  of  scien- 
tists and  practical  agriculturists  to  inves- 
tigate and  experiment  and  embody  their 
researches  in  a  series  of  helpful  little  books 
called  "Farmers'  Bulletins." 

The  corps  of  writers  employed  in  this 
work  comprise  among  their  number  leading 
botanists,  statisticians,  weather  experts, 
veterinarians,  naturalists.entomologists,  and 
'  specialists  in  every  branch  of  farming 
and  stock-raising.  The  subjects  cover  all 
phases  of  rural  and  domestic  economy. 
Among  some  of  the  treatises  are  those 
on  "Potato  Diseases,"  "Feeding  Farm 
Animals,"  "Kafir-corn ;  Characteristics, 
Culture  and  Use,"  "Farm  Drainage,"  "Facts 
About  Milk,"  "Fish  as  Food,"  "Irrigation  in 
Humid  Climates,"  which  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  variety  of  subjects  treated.  The 
farmer's  wife  has  not  been  neglected,  as 


several  of  the  little  books  are  devoted  to 
cooking,  butter-making  on  the  farm,  poultry- 
raising  and  kindred  themes. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  progressive 
farming  should  secure  copies  of  such  bulle- 
tins as  are  adapted  to  their  particular 
locality,  as  they  contain  up-to-date  infor- 
mation. 

Many  bookless  homes  that  have  a  family 
of  young  people  with  hungry,  inquiring 
minds  would  be  made  happy  by  the  receipt 
of  these  magnificent  gifts  of  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment, and  their  perusal  would  give  the 
vocation  of  farming  additional  interest. 

The  officials  in  charge  of  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  these  books  and  bulletins 
are  always  pleased  to  receive  requests  for 
them,  as  the  demand  is  an  indication  that 
their  efforts  to  spread  agricultural  knowledge 
is  known  and  appreciated.  Jay-Em-See. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

Intelligence  is  the  key  to  successful  farm- 
ing. 

The  best  way  to  lift  a  mortgage  is  to  raise 
larger  crops  on  fewer  acres. 

Eight  pounds  of  potash  is  an  equivalent  of 
about  two  bushels  of  hard-wood  ashes. 

Reports  from  Michigan  indicate  that  Hill's 
Chili  peach  is  even  more  hardy  than  the 
Crosby  or  Champion. 

The  greatest  problem  that  now  confronts 
the  agriculturist  is,  "How  can  the  fertility  of 
our  soils  be  maintained?" 

The  farmer  who  knows  why,  as  well  as 
how,  to  make  every  lick  count  is  likely  to  be 
the  most  successful  one. 

It  is  a  discouraging  fact  that  the  farmers 
are  the  hardest  class  of  people  in  the  world 
to  organize  for  their  own  protection. 

In  order  to  place  farming  on  the  right 
basis  the  farmer  should  be  able  to  give  the 
reason  for  the  methods  he  has  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  encourag- 
ing signs  of  the  present  period  in  the  history 
of  the  grange  is  that  it  is  able  to  call  the 
highest  talent  to  its  aid. 

The  "Rice  Association  of  America"  was 
organized  February  14th,  at  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana,  with  R.  A.  Knapp  as  president, 
and  Oswald  Wilson,  of  Houston,  secretary. 

Do  not  attempt  to  feed  and  rest  the  horse 
at  noon  with  his  harness  on.  You  might 
just  as  well  expect  to  enjoy  your  dinner  by 
sitting  down  to  eat  it  with  overcoat,  hat  and 
gloves  on. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Dove,  of  McComb  County,  Mich- 
igan, recommends  as  the  most  hardy  and 
prolific  apples  for  the  southeastern  section 
of  the  state  the  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  North- 
ern Spy  and  Steele's  Green  Winter. 

The  cultivation  of  sunflowers  for  seed  is 
advocated  by  the  chemist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
seed,  it  is  stated,  yields  a  superior  quality 
of  salad  oil,  the  residue  is  a  valuable  cattle 
feed,  and  the  stalks  constitute  an  excellent 
material  for  kindling  fires. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  just  now  to 
shorten  in  the  straggling  branches  of  the 
young  trees  and  cut  out  the  superfluous  ones, 
especially  those  that  do,  or  are  likely  to,  cross 
each  other.  My  rule  is  to  attend  to  this  im- 
portant matter  about  one  week  preceding  the 
wheat  harvest.  Cut  so  as  to  expose  as  little 
of  the  surface  as  possible,  and  the  wounds 
will  heal  over  quickly. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Lima-bean  crop  will  be 
harvested  this  year  from  thirty-five  thousand 
acres  in  Ventura  County,  California.  A  re- 
cent dispatch  from  Los  Angeles  indicates 
that  the  contract  price  will  be  slightly  ad- 
vanced over  last  year's  price ;  namely,  $3.50 
a  cental.  The  comparatively  dry  seasons 
during  the  past  three  years  have  advanced 
prices  to  a  profitable  basis  for  the  growers. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence  that 
the  most  popular  and  most  largely  grown 
variety  of  winter  wheat  raised  prior  to  1880 
(the  "Fultz")  was  accidentally  discovered  in 
the  summer  of  1862,  growing  in  a  field  of 
Lancaster  red  wheat,  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Fultz,  of  Mifflin  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  the  law  enacted  by  Congress 
creating  the  Department  of  Agriculture  went 
into  effect  May  15th  of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Jared  G.  Smith,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  Section 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
appointed  by  Secretary  Wilson  as  director 
of  the  newly  established  experiment  station 
at  Honolulu.  No  better  appointment  could 
have  been  made.  Mr.  Smith  is  thoroughly 
well  qualified  for  the  work,  and  the  produc- 
ing classes  of  Hawaii  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  fact  that  so  genial  and  practical  a 
scientist  has  been  assigned  to  duty  in  that 
interesting  locality. 

Wherever  the  Southern  long-leaf  pine  is 
found  the  soil  will  be  found  to  be  deficient 
in  lime.  Success  in  cropping  is  best  secured 
by  the  use  of  fertilizers  that  contain  a  large 


percentage  of  lime.  A  trial  of  the  Thomas 
phosphate,  which  is  also  known  as  basic 
slag,~is  recommended.  It  should  be  applied 
almost  exclusively  on  wheat,  meadow,  pas- 
ture and  orchard  lands.  Apply  one  third  of 
a  ton  every  third  year  (in  the  fall),  as  this 
length  of  time  is  required  to  render  the 
phosphoric  acid  available. 

Some,  at  least,  of  the  new  ways  are  not  so 
good  as  the  old  ones.  Wheat  that  is  thrashed 
from  the  shock,  and  taken  directly  to  the 
mill  and  stored  in  bulk,  is  by  no  means  worth 
as  much  for  flour-making  purposes  as  that 
which  has  been  well  stacked  or  mowed  away 
and  has  undergone  what  is  known  as  the 
"sweating"  process  previous  to  being 
thrashed.  United  action  on  the  part  of 
millers,  coupled  with  a  very  slight  increase 
in  the  amount  paid  a  bushel,  would  be  of 
advantage  to  both  farmers  and  millers. 

Within  the  last  score  of  years  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  development  in  the  way 
of  rural  co-operation  in  Europe,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  all  rural  industries.  In  France, 
where  before  co-operation  became  so  general 
the  farmer  had  great  difficulty  in  "making 
ends  meet,"  and  did  it  only  by  the  exercise 
of  great  self-denial,  he  is  now,  however, 
in  a  fairly  good  position.  Under  co-opera- 
tion everything  that  the  farmer  has  to  buy 
is  secured  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  that  to 
be  obtained  in  the  open  market,  and  he  se- 
cures the  full  value  of  everything  he  has  to 
sell.  Here  in  America  we  have  the  grange 
organization,  in  which  they  can,  if  they  will 
but  j  oin  it,  r  eap  all.the  advantages  referred  to. 

„,  W.  M.  K. 

WHEN  TO  CUT  ALFALFA 

Alfalfa  should  be  cut  when  not  more  than 
one  tenth  of  the  plants  have  come  in  bloom. 
Cut  at  this  early  stage  the  yield  of  hay  for 
the  season  will  be  much  greater  than  if  the 
alfalfa  is  cut  near  maturity,  and  every 
pound  of  hay  secured  will  be  worth  more 
for  feed. 

At  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  a  strip 
through  a  field  of  alfalfa  was  cut  when  one 
tenth  was  in  bloom ;  another  strip  was  cut 
after  full  bloom  had  passed.  The  strip  cut 
early  was  nearly  ready  to  cut  the  second 
time  when  that  cut  after  full  bloom  was 
being  harvested  the  first  time.  The  strip 
cut  early  grew  vigorously  through  the  season 
and  made  three  cuttings  and  a  good  after- 
math. The  strip  cut  after  full  bloom  gave  a 
low  yield  the  first  cutting  and  did  not  grow 
sufficiently  to  yield  a  good  second  cutting. 
Early  cuttings  seem  to  invigorate  the  plant. 

The  late  cutting  of  the  first  crop  seems  to 
injure  the  plant  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  we  have  found  it  profitable  to  cut 
alfalfa  the  first  time  as  soon  as  one  tenth 
was  in  bloom,  even  though  the  weather  was 
bad  and  we  knew  that  the  crop  would  spoil 
in  curing.  The  increased  yield  from  suc- 
ceeding cuttings  over  that  cut  late  much 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  the  first 
crop. 

Successful  clover-growers  the  first  time 
they  try  alfalfa  often  ruin  the  stand  so  that 
it  has  to  be  plowed  up,  by  waiting  to  cut 
until  it  reaches  the  stage  at  which  clover  is 
usually  cut. 

The  great  value  of  alfalfa  is  the  large 
amount  of  protein  it  contains— that  material 
in  feed  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  blood,  lean  meat  and  milk. 
The  higher  the  protein  in  alfalfa  the  more 
valuable  the  crop.  The  chemical  depart- 
ment of  this  station  found  the  effect  of  cut- 
ting alfalfa  at  different  stages  as  follows : 


PROTEIN 

18.5  per  cent 
1T.2  "  " 
14.4  "  " 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station  found 
the  effect  of  cutting  alfalfa  as  follows : 


PROTEIN 

18.5  per  cent 

14.6  "  " 
12.9  "  " 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station  for  five 
years  cut  alfalfa  at  different  stages  of  ma- 
turity and  fed  the  crop  in  producing  beef. 
The  average  production  a  year  an  acre  was 
as  follows : 


HAY, 

BEEF, 

TONS 

POUNDS 

5.35 

70C 

4.90 

562 

4.55 

490 

These  experiments  made  in  three  states- 
Kansas,  Colorado  and  Utah— prove  that  al- 
falfa cut  in  the  first  bloom  will  give  the 
greatest  yield  and  feeding  value.  The  leaves 


of  alfalfa  contain  more  than  three  times  as 
much  protein  as  the  stems,  a  ton  of  alfalfa- 
leaves  containing  as  much  protein  as  twen- 
ty-eight hundred  pounds  of  bran.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  in  curing  alfalfa  to 
save  the  leaves.— H.  M.  Cottrell,  in  Bulletin 
Kansas  Experiment  Station. 

a 

EMBALMED  MILK 

Nine  milkmen  of  Flint,  Michigan,  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  using  formaldehyde 
and  boracic  acid  in  their  milk.  Their  busi- 
ness has  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  of 
the  exposure.  Yet  not  one  of  those  milkmen 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  any  effort  to 
post  themselves  as  to  the  important  features 
of  their  business.  Had  they  been  willing  to 
be  intelligent,  had  they  seen  that  it  pays  to 
use  brains  at  every  point  in  dairy  questions, 
they  would  have  been  saved  this  mortifica- 
tion and  loss.  And  so  it  goes  on  the  dairy- 
farm  and  in  the  factory. 

The  one  thing  men  need  most — intelli- 
gence—they seem  the  most  unwilling  to 
seek  until  it  comes  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment and  loss.— Hoard's  Dairyman. 

a 

USE  FOR  OLD  FILES 

Grind  your  worn-out  files  to  various  use- 
ful shapes  on  the  end,  and  use  for  chisels, 
etc.  Grind  the  three-cornered  files  to  drill- 
points,  and  the  corners  sharp ;  break  off  the 
handle-end,  insert  the  file  in  boring-brace 
and  use  it  for  drilling  and  reaming  out  holes 
in  metal.  Nothing  better.  Keep  the  point 
oiled  while  using.— Practical  Farmer. 

% 

CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Texas— The  Beaumont  Oil  Strike.— 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  big  oil  excitement.  The 
fever  is  somewhat  abating,  but  still  high.  Beau- 
mont is  situated  in  the  southeast  portion  of  Texas, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  about  eighty 
miles  east  of  Houston  and  eighteen  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Beaumont  is  a  small  town, 
and  known,  previous  to  the  oil  strike,  only  for  its 
lumber  and  rice  and  cane  farms.  The  first  well 
at  Beaumont  was  dug  by  A.  F.  Lucas,  represent- 
ing Guffey  &  Galey,  of  Pennsylvania.  Oil  was 
struck  on  January  10th,  and  the  well  gushed  with 
such  force  that  several  days  elapsed  before  a 
valve  could  be  placed  and  the  flow  checked.  The 
flow  at  first  was  estimated  at  from  fifteen  thousand 
to  thirty  thousand  barrels  a  day.  Actual  measure^ 
ment  since  has  shown  that  the  flow  is  seventy 
thousand  barrels  a  day.  The  product  of  this 
field  is  a  heavy  oil,  suitable  for  fuel.  It  is  not 
illuminating-oil  like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  but  is  very  similar  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  Russian  oil.  It  is  found  in  the  same 
stratum  as  the  Russian  oil,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  illuminating-oil.  It  could  not  have  a 
better  location  for  a  fuel  product.  The  Gulf  re- 
gion has  no  coal,  and  its  proximity  to  tide-water 
gives  it  cheap  transportation  and  makes  it  easily 
available  to  a  broad  field.  The  value  of  the  Lucas 
well  can  hardly  be  estimated.  No  one  can  limit 
the  field  yet,  nor  the  continued  output.  Estimat- 
ing the  oil  at  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  which  is  below 
the  value  of  California  and  Russian  oil,  or  crude 
oil  in  general,  this  single  well  would  produce, 
approximately,  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  oil  in 
one  month.  One  ton  of  coal  is  equivalent  to  four 
barrels  of  crude  oil.  Rating  oil  at  fifty  cents  a 
barrel,  this  would  make  coal  two  dollars  a  ton, 
which  is  below  the  average  wholesale  price. 
Seventy  thousand  barrels  of  oil,  equivalent  to 
seventeen  and  one  half  thousand  tons  of  coal, 
poured  forth  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
twenty-four  hours  without  the  effort  of  man. 
Something  wonderful!  With  the  exception  of 
the  Russian  oil-field  on  the  Caspian  Sea  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  these  wonderful  gushers 
at  Beaumont.  Values  of  land  around  Beaumont 
have  rapidly  gone  up  since  January  10th  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre  to  that  of  many 
hundreds,  and  in  many  instances  to  that  of 
many  thousands,  of  dollars  an  acre.  One  gusher 
after  another  has  been  added.  Land  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  gushers,  on  Spindletop 
Heights,  cannot  be  bought  at  any  price.  One 
gusher  has  sold  for  $1,250,000.  It  does  not  take 
more  than  $10,000  to  develop  a  well.  Many  stock 
companies  have  been  organized,  some  of  them 
good  and  some  of  them  frauds.  The  influx  into 
Beaumont  has  been  something  enormous.  Spec- 
ulation has  run  rife  and  the  people  have  gone 
wild.  The  stock  and  land  exchange  has  been  for 
the  most  part  one  big  gambling  scheme.  Thou- 
sands have  been  made  and  thousands  lost.  Small 
investments  in  stock  companies  will  in  most 
cases  be  a  total  loss,  and  this  means  thousands 
to  people  who  could  ill  afford  it.  Texas  has  been 
unusually  prosperous  for  the  last  year.  The 
cotton  yield  was  almost  double  the  average,  and 
prices  were  almost  double.  This  surplus  has  gone 
freely  into  the  oil  speculation.  Many  invest- 
ments have  had  wonderful  returns.  Some  few  are 
to-day  millionaires  who  were  poor  men  a  few 
months  ago,  and  the  majority  of  them  made  their 
money  by  honest  investment.  Others  have  gained 
by  questionable  means.  The  excitement  has 
abated  considerably,  and  things  are  assuming 
a  normal  condition.  What  the  outcome  of  the 
Beaumont  oil-field  will  be  is  yet  to  be  seen.  There 
are,  beyond  question,  millions  in  it,  and  it  will 
furnish  a  much-needed  cheap  fuel,  and  prove  a 
blessing  to  Texas  and  the  South.  J.  C.  B. 

Smithville,  Texas. 
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Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 

CONDUCTED  BY  T.  GREINER 

Corn  and  Buckwheat.— The  exces- 
sive and  long-continued  rainfall 
during  April  and  May  and  up  into 
June,  which  has  prevented  me  from 
planting  corn  at  the  usual  season,  and  has 
left  much  of  the  area  intended  for  corn  far 
too  wet,  even  at  this  time  (June  7th),  bids  fair 
to  result  in  a  great  reduction  of  the  area 
that  will  be  devoted  to  that  crop  this  year. 
I  have  just  managed  to  plant  my  corn— a 
few  acres  less  than  I  really  intended  to 
plant— and,  like  most  other  farmers  around 
here,  I  shall  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by 
sowing  buckwheat  on  the  plots  left  over. 
Buckwheat-fields,  in  short,  will  be  rather 
thick  around  here.  I  am  glad  of  this  on  ac- 
count of  the  bees.  Last  year  I  had  a  good 
honey  yield.  Apple-blossoms,  white  clover, 
Alsike,  etc.,  seemed  to  yield  a  good  honey- 
flow.  This  year  I  have  had  no  apple- 
bloom  to  speak  of,  and  no  weather  for  bees 
to  be  out  while  the  little  bloom  lasted  that 
I  did  have,  and  no  white-clover  bloom  thus 
far,  and  the  outlook  for  honey  is  not 
especially  flattering  unless  there  is  a  de- 
cided change.  Possibly  white  clover  may 
yet  bloom,  and  probably  Alsike  will  give  its 
usual  bloom,  even  if  a  little  late.  But  with 
plenty  of  buckwheat  close  by  there  seems 
to  be  at  least  a  chance  for  the  busy  insects  to 
gather  some  dark  honey,  which  is  better 
than  none.  Buckwheat  is  a  good-enough 
crop  in  other  respects,  and  it  will  come 
handy.  It  makes  good  pancakes,  and  it 
makes  good  feed.  So  here  is  to  the  buck- 
wheat! A  good  piece  of  my  land,  however, 
will  be  saved  for  late  sweet-corn.  It  will 
probably  be  after  the  middle  of  June  before 
I  can  think  of  planting  that.  A  portion  of 
it  will  be  used  for  the  Black  Mexican,  my 
old  favorite  and  one  of  the  best  in  quality 
if  used  before  it  begins  to  color.  It  is  quite 
early,  and  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  get 
ripe.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  excel- 
lent corn  has  deteriorated  in  quality  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  or  possibly  the  dif- 
ference in  quality  is  due  to  difference  in 
soil.  The  best  and  sweetest  corn  I  ever  had 
was  grown  on  light,  sandy  soil.  Possibly 
our  heavier  loams  are  not  the  ones  to  bring 
out  the  best  qualities  in  sweet-corn.  To 
provide  for  good  sweet-corn  late  in  the  sea- 
son (if  it  should  be  a  favorable  corn  season) 
I  have  selected  Xe  Plus  Ultra,  or  Country 
Gentleman  (shoe-peg),  for  the  other  sort  yet 
to  be  planted.  This  variety  is  remarkably 
sweet  and  tender,  I  believe  the  best  in 
quality  of  any  late  sweet-corn  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  Frequently  the  latest  sweet- 
corn  in  a  good  season  is  the  most  profitable 
and  brings  the  best  price. 

Sunflowers  and  Lima  Beans.— I  won- 
der whether  any  of  my  friends  have  ever 
tried  the  plan  of  growing  sunflowers  as  sup- 
port for  pole-beans.  I  am  making  the 
experiment  this  year.  It  seems  that  if  I 
have  one  sunflower-stalk  to  the  hill,  and 
the  hills  three  or  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  then  plant  two  or  three  Lima  beans 
around  each  sunflower-hill,  it  would  be  a 
happy  combination.  The  only  question 
with  me  is  whether  to  leave  the  heads  on 
the  sunflower-stalks  or  to  remove  them  be- 
fore they  make  much  growth.  If  the  head 
were  removed  the  stalk  would  surely  grow 
all  the  more  erect  and  strong,  and  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  bean-pole  admirably. 


The  English  Sparrow.— M.  H.  C.  asks 
me  to  tell  him  how  to  destroy  the  English 
sparrow.  These  birds  have  filled  his  build- 
ings with  lice,  and  are  a  great  nuisance. 
Yes,  indeed;  sparrows  when  they  have  a 
chance  to  nest  under  the  eaves,  or  in  cornices 
and  crevices  of  outbuildings,  in  pigeon-lofts, 
etc.,  can  become  a  very  great  nuisance. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture some  years  ago  published  a  book 
on  the  English  sparrow  and  on  the  best 
ways  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  I  am  not  in- 
formed whether  this  book  is  still  in  print. 
Our  friend  might  write  to  the  Department 
and  find  out.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  use 
of  poisons  for  sparrows  or  any  other  bird  or 
four-footed  animal,  although  we  soil-tillers 
are  rather  ready  with  poisonous  mixtures 
when  we  are  fighting  insect  enemies.  Traps 
are  easily  constructed,  and  sometimes  the 
birds  when  congregating  in  flocks  around 
outbuildings  may  be  induced  to  enter  lofts, 
sheep-sheds,  etc.,  at  wholesale,  and  caught 
by  closing  the  entrances.  Close  all  open- 
ings except  some  provided  with  trap-doors. 
Get  the  birds  to  come  inside  to  feed,  for  in- 


stance, with  pigeons.  Then  when  you  have 
a  flock  inside  let  down  the  trap-doors  and 
you  have  them.  Use  your  own  ingenuity  in 
constructing  traps.  In  my  latest  book, 
"The  Garden  Book,"  you  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing about  the  English  sparrow : 

% 

"Only  those  people  who  are  not  fully  ac- 
quainted with  this  bird  (I  have  watched  it 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  for  the  past  fifty 
years)  or  who  have  their  vision  dimmed  by 
prejudice,  can  deny  that  it  does  render  us 
good  service  at  times.  If  it  gets  into  mis- 
chief, and  I  know  it  can  also  do  a  heap  of 
damage  in  wheat-fields  at  harvest-time,  let 
it  be  dealt  with  as  the  case  seems  to  de- 
mand. Bird-life  is  held  more  sacred  and 
better  protected  by  law  in  the  land  of  my 
birth  than  it  is  here,  but  no  restrictions 
were  placed  on  us  boys  when  we  wanted  to 
shoot,  trap,  snare,  kill  and  eat  the  sparrow. 
We  got  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of  it,  too.  Our 
favorite  way  of  catching  these  birds,  in  suf- 
ficient numbers,  too,  to  get  a  full  mess  (and 
I  used  to  do  my  own  cooking  in  such  cases), 
was  by  means  of  ripe  wheat-stalks,  with  the 
heads  left  on,  and  smeared  their  whole 
length  up  to  the  head  with  bird-lime.  When 
we  saw  the  sparrows  congregate  about  a 
pile  of  fresh  horse-droppings  in  the  street 
we  simply  placed  half  a  dozen  of  the  pre- 
pared straws  on  the  heap,  heads  together  in 
the  center  and  butt-ends  radiating  outward. 
The  birds  would  come  back,  try  to  pick  the 
grain  out  of  the  heads,  and  get  tangled  up 
and  wound  up  in  the  straw  as  soon  as  a 
loose  feather  touched  the  bird-lime.  Usu- 
ally they  would  fall  right  on  their  backs 
and  yell,  unable  to  make  a  move,  and  all 
you  had  to  do  was  to  go  and  pick  them  up." 

A  Melon  Enemy'.— B.  K.  L.,  a  reader  in 
Meridian,  Miss.,  asks  me  whether  there  is 
any  way  to  protect  his  melons  from  the 
depredations  of  a  bug  or  worm  which 
bores  into  the  heart  of  the  melon  from  the 
under  side.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers 
may  have  had  experience  enough  with  this 
insect  foe  to  give  some  good  advice.  My 
advice  would  be  to  try  to  gather  up  a  few 
specimens  of  the  bug  or  worm,  put  them 
into  a  little  box,  and  send  them  to  the  De- 
partment at  Washington  (Division  of  Ento- 
mology) or  to  the  experiment  station  of  his 
own  state  for  identification  and  advice. 
The  Department  and  the  station,  either  or 
both,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  the 
inquirer. 

JS 

Tomato  Disease.— G.  S.  B.,  a  reader  in 
Newman  (state  not  named),  asks  what  he 
should  do  for  his  tomatoes.  Last  year  he 
lost  all  of  them.  They  began  to  wilt,  look 
sickly  and  turn  yellow,  and  finally  die. 
They  linger  along  only  about  a  week.  Prob- 
ably this  is  the  bacterial  disease  which 
sometimes  attacks  potato-plants,  egg-plants, 
tomatoes,  vines,  etc.,  and  which  is  sure 
death  to  the  affected  plant.  I  do  not  know 
that  a  remedy  has  even  been  suggested. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  attacks 
by  planting  such  crops  on  new  land.  Pos- 
sibly the  disease  may  be  one  of  the  blights 
to  which  tomatoes  are  subject.  Then  spray- 
ing with  Bordeaux  mixture  would  undoubt- 
edly have  a  tendency  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

Mildew  on  Peas.— A  Michigan  reader 
complains  that  his  Champion  of  England 
peas  mildew  badly  every  year,  while  other 
varieties  are  all  right.  The  Champion  of 
England  is  an  extremely  rank  grower  and 
often  reaches  a  height  of  four  to  five  feet. 
You  must  give  them  plenty  of  room.  If 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  sup- 
ported by  brush  or  in  other  ways,  so  that 
the  air  can  circulate  around  them,  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  mildew  unless  planted  late, 
so  that  their  cropping  season  would  happen 
to  fall  in  hot  and  damp  weather.  In  short, 
more  room  and  more  air  is  the  remedy  for 
the  mildew  trouble  in  this  case. 


Weevil-infested  Peas  and  Beans.— 
A  Kentucky  reader  asks  the  old  question 
how  to  keep  weevils  out  of  seed  beans  and 
peas.  The  answer  is.  By  exposing  the  peas 
or  beans,  soon  after  they  have  been  har- 
vested, to  the  fumes  of  bisulphid  of  carbon 
in  a  tightly  closed  vessel.  I  thought  every- 
body would  know  that  by  this  time.  A  cup 
or  saucer  filled  with  this  inflammable  liquid 
is  placed  upon  the  peas  or  beans  in  a  box 
or  barrel  and  the  cover  put  on.  The  fumes 
are  heavier  than  the  air  and  will  sink  clear 
to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  and  kill 
every  weevil  inside.  We  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  planting  peas  or  beans  with  live 
weevils,  as  these  are  sure  to  breed  and 
make  the  next  crop  buggy. 


Orchard 
and  Small  Fruits 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Gooseberry -bushes  Not  Bearing.— F.  A. 

A.,  Standish,  Mo.  I  cannot  tell  you  why  it  Is  that 
your  gooseberry-plants  do  not  bear.  If  they  are 
well  located,  and  have  had  good  care  during  this 
time,  I  think  I  should  throw  them  away  and  plant 
anew.  If,  however,  they  are  shaded,  or  have  been 
eaten  by  worms,  it  may  be- that  all  they  need  is  a 
little  more  attention. 

San  Jose  and  Oyster-shell  Scale.— G.  E., 

Center  Moriches,  N.  Y.  The  specimen  branches 
of  apple  and  pear  trees  which  you  send  are  badly 
infested  with  San  Jose  scale.  No.  1  has  some 
oyster-shell  scale  as  well.  This  insect  calls  for 
the  severest  measures  for  its  suppression,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  you  communicate  with  your 
experiment  station  at  Geneva  in  regard  to  it. 

Currant  Saw-fly.— J.  H..  Little  Falls.  Minn. 
Your  currant-bushes  are  probably  infested  with 
what  is  known  as  the  currant  saw-fly.  The  best 
remedy  is  Paris  green  used  in  the  same  way  that 
it  should  be  for  the  potato-bug.  In  using  it  at 
such  strength  as  is  common  you  need  have  no 
fear  of  poisoning  the  fruit,  provided  it  is  used  at 
least  a  week  before  the  fruit  ripens.  Powdered 
white  hellebore  may  also  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  customary  to  mix  it  with  about 
three  times  its  bulk  of  flour.  It  should  be  applied 
early  in  the  morning,  as  the  foliage  is  then  wet, 
and  it  sticks  better  than  when  it  is  dry. 

Grafting  Pears  on  Plum  Stock — Best 
Early  Pears.— L.  P.  W.  It  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  pears  can  be  grafted  upon  plums  or 
cherries.  They  are  very  different,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  graft  them.  Most  of  the 
stone  fruits  will  graft  together,  and  pears,  apples, 
wild  thorn  and  service-berry  may  be  grafted  to- 
gether, but  many  trees  that  will  graft  together 
will  not  make  a  permanent  and  satisfactory 
union.  Among  the  best  pears  for  early  use  are 
Tyson,  Bartlett  andClapp's  Favorite;  for  autumn, 
Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne,  Anjou,  Flemish 
Beauty  and  Seckel;  of  winter  pears,  Clairgeau, 
Winter  Xelis  and  Keiffer. 

Blackberries— Orange-rnst.—M.  G.,  Law- 
rence, Kan.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  varieties  of 
the  blackberries  from  the  very  meager  specimens 
you  send.  One  leaf  is  badly  affected  with  what  is 
known  as  the  orange-rust  of  the  blackberry,  in 
which  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  becomes  a  bright 
scarlet  color,  and  the  other  is,  I  think,  from  a 
plant  that  is  infected  with  it  in  its  early  stages. 
As  yet,  however,  it  does  not  show  the  very  char- 
acteristic marks  of  the  rust.  This  rust  seems  to 
be  quite  abundant  this  year.  The  best,  and  in 
fact  the  only,  treatment  for  it  is  to  pull  up  and 
destroy  the  infected  plants.  Where  a  whole 
plantation  is  badly  affected  the  proper  treatment 
is  to  plow  it  up  and  start  anew. 

Beil-rnst  of  the  Blackberry. — E.  L.  S., 

Yates  Center,  Kan.  The  leaves  from  your  black- 
berry-patch show  that  your  plants  are  infested 
with  what  is  known  as  the  red-rust  of  the  black- 
berry." This  is  caused  by  a  fungous  disease,  and  is 
quite  common  in  some  sections  especially  on 
some  varieties.  The  old  Kittatinuy,  for  instance, 
was  quite  liable  to  this  trouble,  and  has  been 
practically  destroyed  by  it  in  many  sections.  The 
best  remedy  is  pulling  and  destroying  the  plants 
wherever  they  are  seen,  and  if  this  is  persistently 
followed  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease it  is  seldom  that  it  will  make  any  great 
headway.  You  can  generally  tell  the  infected 
plants  before  the  red-rust  stage  appears,  as  they 
have  a  kind  of  weak  appearance. 

Staminate  Grape.— J.  B..  Mattese,  Mo. 
The  grape-blsoms  which  you  send  seem  to  have 
plenty  of  stamens,  but  few,  if  any,  pistils,  but 
they  were  in  such  bad  shape  when  received  that  I 
could  not  make  a  very  satisfactory  examination. 
They  look  to  me,  however,  as  if  they  were  the 
flowers  from  the  staminate  variety  of  our  wild 
grape.  This  form  never  produces  any  fruit,  al- 
though it  is  very  vigorous  in  growth  and  produces 
an  immense  number  of  fragrant,  rather  conspic- 
uous flowers.  Of  course,  in  such  case  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  making  it  produce  fruit  except  by 

grafting.  1  do  not  know  to  what  bug  you  refer 

in  the  case  of  your  strawberries,  and  would  like  to 
have  you  send  specimens  of  it.  Pack  them  in  a 
small  paper  box,  wrap  perfectly  tight,  and  send 
by  mail. 

Peach-aphis.— S.  R.  D.,  Francisco,  Ind.  The 
peach  leaves  and  twigs  sent  on  are  infested  with 
what  is  known  as  the  peach-aphis,  or  peach- 
louse.  The  most  satisfactory  remedy  for  it  is 
spraying  with  tobacco-water.  For  this  purpose 
use  tobacco-stems  and  hot  water,  and  make  the 
material  about  the  color  of  strong  tea.  For  best 
results  this  material  should  be  applied  before  the 
insects  become  so  numerous  as  to  curl  up  the 
foliage,  as  after  this  stage  is  past  they  are  so 
protected  by  the  curled  leaves  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  at  them.  I  have  failed  to  have  good  success 
from  kerosene  emulsion  with  this  louse.  An  ex- 
perience of  my  own  may  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Five  years  ago  I  had  my  plum-trees  very  badly  in- 
fested with  lice,  and  kerosene  emulsion  and  to- 
bacco-water failed  to  give  satisfactory  results.  I 
then  made  several  tents  of  heavy  cotton.  These 
tents  would  just  cover  one  tree  by  crowding  the 
branches.  After  putting  a  tent  over  the  tree  I 
filled  it  with  tobacco-smoke,  made  by  burning 
damp  tobacco-stems  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  made 
the  smoke  so  dense  that  one  could  hardly  see 
one's  hands  before  one's  face  When  inside  the  tent. 


As  soon  as  the  tent  was  well  filled  with  smoke 
the  fumigator  was  taken  out  and  the  smoke  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  tent  for  perhaps  fifteen 
minutes.  By  this  treatment  I  successfully  re- 
moved every  louse  from  my  trees,  and  since  that 
time  have  had  very  little  trouble  from  them  on 
these  trees,  although  this  year  they  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  infested  again,  but  not  so  much  so  that 
I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  tobacco-smoke. 
The  best  kind  of  a  tent  to  use  is  what  is  known  as 
a  hoop-tent,  the  hoop  being  of  a  convenient  size, 
up  to  say  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  made  of  one- 
half-inch  gas-pipe  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tent.  Such  a  tent  is  very  easily  put  over  the  tree, 
and  in  my  opinion  is  much  the  most  desirable 
form  to  use. 

Flowers  Without  Petals— C'oreless  Ap- 
ple.—A.  J.  P.,  Waynesboro,  Va.  I  have  noted 
with  interest  the  flowers  which  you  send,  and  find 
they  are  destitute  of  petals,  which  is  the  part 
termed  in  common  parlance  the  bloom.  It  should 
be  more  generally  understood  that  the  white  por- 
tions of  the  flower,  known  botanically  by  the 
name  of  petals,  are  not  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  fruits.  Their  purpose  seems  to  be  to  make 
the  flower  conspicuous,  so  as  to  attract  insects 
which  will  aid  in  the  pollenization.  Some  flowers 
seem  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  their  bright 
colors  for  the  attraction  of  insects,  while  others 
with  inconspicuous  flowers,  such  as  the  mignonette 
and  some  other  garden  plants,  have  a  fragrance 
which  attracts  the  insects.  Several  years  ago  I 
was  looking  over  the  grounds  of  Luther  Burbank, 
at  Santa  Bosa.  Cal.,  and  found  there  plum-trees 
without  any  petals,  and  even  plum-trees  the 
flowers  of  which  never  opened,  but  were  fertilized 
in  the  bud.  Such  facts  as  these  simply  emphasize 
the  point  that  nature  is  plastic  and  has  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  produce  variations.  In  most 
of  the  botanies  this  fact  is  not  made  of  sufficient 
moment,  but  there  is  no  other  satisfactory  way  of 
accounting  for  the  many  diverse  forms  of  culti- 
vated plants.  By  the  absence  of  core  in  this 

fruit  I  take  it  that  you  mean  almost  the  entire 
absence  of  seeds  and  hulls,  but  that  probably  there 
can  be  found  the  remnants  of  seeds.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  plants  which  require  to  be  cross- 
fertilized  for  the  production  of  fruit  and  yet  do 
not  produce  any  seed.  This  is  an  interesting 
matter,  and  I  am  glad  you  have  called  our  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Peach,  Pin m  and  Pear  Queries.— R.  W. 

H.,  Eobious,  Ya.,  writes:  "1.  What  time  of  the 
year  should  peach  and  plums  be  budded?  2.  Will 
our  native  wild  plums  make  a  good  stock  on 
which  to  bud?  3.  Are  plums  budded  after  the 
same  manner  of  peaches?  4.  What  method  of 
grafting  is  best  for  pears?  5.  Will  seedling  Seckel 
pears  do  for  stocks  for  other  sorts  of  pears? 
u.  What  stock  is  generally  used  for  pears?  7.  What 
stock  is  generally  used  for  peaches?  8.  What  is 
the  proper  spelling  of  Seckel?" 

Reply  :— 1.  Peaches  or  plums  should  be  budded 
during  July  or  August,  depending  for  time  some- 
what on  the  location.  In  the  Northern  states  it  is 
customary  to  bud  the  peach  from  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  August,  unless  the  season  is  very  dry  and 
it  looks  as  though  a  growth  would  stop  shortly, 
when  it  may  be  done  earlier.  Plums  seldom  grow 
as  late  in  the  season  as  peaches.  This  is  espec- 
ially true  of  the  native  kinds,  and  they  should  he 
budded  in  the  Northern  states  by  the  middle  of 
August,  and  often  by  the  first  of  August.  Plums 
and  peaches  may  be'  budded  in  June,  as  soon  as 
the  buds  are  large  enough  to  insert.  If  the 
growth  is  very  rapid,  however,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pinch  the  end  of  it,  in  order  to  get  the  buds 
of  sufficient  maturity  for  insertion.  If  budded 
in  June  it  is  customary  to  start  tbem  at  once 
into  growth.  While  this  form  of  budding  is  quite 
practicable,  yet  little  or  nothing  is  gained  by  June 
budding  over  budding  later  in  the  season,  except 
that  it  gives  a  longer  time  in  which  to  do  the 
work.  2.  Our  native  wild  plums  make  a  very  good 
stock  on  which  to  bud  the  plum,  especially  the 
native  kinds.  3.  Plums  are  budded  in  the  same 
way  as  peaches.  4.  The  best  method  of  grafting 
pears  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  trees.  I  think 
there  is  very  little  choice  in  the  methods  of  union 
used  in  grafting  pears.  For  branches  up  to  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  I  generally  prefer 
to  use  whip-grafting,  and  for  the  larger  branches 
cleft>grafting.  5.  Seckel  pear  seedlings  should 
make  very  good  stock  for  other  pears,  and  if  I 
had  them  I  should  be  glad  to  use  tbem.  Thomas 
says  of  the  Seckel,  "Although  of  slow  growth  and 
small  size,  like  the  Green  Gage  among  plums,  it  is 
regarded  as  the  standard  of  excellence.  .  .  . 
Shoots  stout,  short,  ascending;  tree  very  hardy." 
6.  Pears  are  generally  grafted  or  budded  on  pear 
stocks  grown  in  Fiance,  and  I  understand  that 
these  stocks  are  grown  from  the  wild  fruit,  and  that 
it  somewhat  resembles  the  common  "Pucker" 
pear,  which  is  so  common  in  some  of  the  old  places 
throughout  the  Eastern  states.  On  account  of  our 
very  hot  suns,  pear  stocks  have  not  been  success- 
fully raised  in  this  country  in  large  quantities. 
The  Japanese  pear  has,  within  a  few  years,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  as  a  pear  stock, 
and  seems  to  he  well  adapted  to  growing  here, 
and  it  may  be  destined  to  become  quite  prominent 
for  this  purpose.  In  some  parts  of  the  Southern 
states  the  Keiffer  pear  is  grown  from  cuttings  for 
the  same  purpose.  7.  The  stocks  preferably  used 
for  peaches  by  most  nurserymen  of  this  country 
are  seedlings  grown  from  seed  of  the  wild  peach, 
and  these  are  gathered  in  abundance  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  where  the 
"yellows"  is  said  to  be  quite  unknown.  8.  The 
proper  way  of  spelling  Seckel  is  as  here  used,  al- 
though various  other  spellings  are  used.  I  say  the 
proper  way  for  the  reason  that  this  pear  orig- 
inated on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Seckel,  who  lived  about 
four  miles  from  Philadelphia ;  and  since  he  spelled 
his  name  that  way,  and  the  name  of  the  pear 
comes  from  his  name,  I  think  this  spelling  should 
be  followed. 
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FAT  FOWLS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Breeding-stock  and  fat  stock  are 
intended  for  different  purposes.  The 
one  should  be  fed  for  growth,  either 
of  itself  or  its  young,  while  the  other 
is  simply  a  framework  upon  which  the 
farmer  may  store  meat  for  market.  Yet 
it  is  rare  on  the  majority  of  farms  that 
any  distinction  is  made  between  the  two 
classes.  The  fact  that  at  the  fairs  judges 
make  their  awards  to  the  stock  showing 
the  best  condition,  as  a  rule,  has  encour- 
aged the  production  of  too  much  fat  on 
breeding-stock.  By  the  term  "best  con- 
dition" is  meant  those  animals  that  are  fat, 
as  it  is  the  accepted  rule  to  consider  a  fat 
animal  to  be  in  the  best  condition.  But  the 
fat  cow  or  hen  is  not  always  in  the  best  con- 
dition. It  may  not  be  healthy  and  yet  be 
fat*  It  may  be  lacking  in  vigor,  endurance 
and  capacity,  and  still  be  fat.  The  hen  may 
not  be  fat,  yet  be  healthy,  strong,  vigorous 
and  active.  Overfat  hens  are  inferior  layers. 
They  sometimes  fail  to  produce  eggs  that 
will  hatch,  while  those  that  may  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  do  so  only  bring  forth  weak 
and  inferior  young.  Diseases  are  more  prev- 
alent with  overfat  females  than  with  those 
in  moderate  condition,  and  but  little  care  is 
required  with  the  young  and  active  animals. 
It  would  be  well  if  farmers  could  carefully 
realize  the  fact  that  the  care  required  for  the 
breeding-stock  is  different  from  that  neces- 
sary for  fat  stock,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving 
of  time  and  feed  by  making  the  distinction. 

YARD  ROOM 

There  is  an  unwillingness  for  some  reason 
to  give  poultry  sufficient  space  for  foraging. 
Small  flocks  are  usually  well  favored  in  that 
respect,  as  the  hens  utilize  the  orchard  or 
stubble-fields,  and  consequently  have  an 
abundance  of  room,  which  results  in  secur- 
ing more  eggs,  proportionately,  from  the 
small  flocks  than  from  the  large  numbers. 
There  is  no  reason  why  large  flocks  should 
not  pay  as  well  if  the  hens  are  given  the 
same  conditions,  but  this  cannot  happen  so 
long  as  the  inclination  is  to  keep  the  largest 
number  of  fowls  possible  on  one  acre  of 
land,  A  small  flock  gives  more  profit  because 
it  receives  more  attention  than  can  be  be- 
stowed on  large  numbers.  If  the  farmer 
himself  does  not  feed  and  care  for  the  fowls 
they  are  looked  after  by  some  member  of 
the  family  who  takes  an  interest  in  them,  the 
variety  from  the  table,  as  well  as  ample 
room  for  foraging,  enabling  the  hens  not 
only  to  secure  a  variety  of  food,  but  also  to 
keep  in  good  condition.  When  large  flocks 
can  be  similarly  kept,  having  plenty  of  space 
and  a  variety  of  food,  the  profits  should  be 
equally  satisfactory.  On  all  large  farms 
there  are  certain  tracts  of  land  that  may  be 
of  no  value  other  than  for  poultry.  With 
suitable  buildings,  the  flocks  divided  into 
small  families,  and  some  one  to  give  the 
proper  care,  a  profit  might  be  secured  from 
sueh  locations. 
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DUCKLINGS  AND  CHICKS  IN  MARKET 

Ducklings  weighing  about  four  pounds 
each  brought  twenty  cents  a  pound  this 
year,  and  there  is  usually  a  good  demand  for 
them  well  into  July,  for  which  reason  those 
who  have  them  should  sell  them  as  soori  as 
possible,  as  prices  from  now  on  will  go  down. 
Broilers  that  were  choice  sold  for  forty  cents 
a  pound  during  April  and  May  in  New  York 
City,  but  many  lots  sold  for  less  because 
they  did  not  reach  the  markets  in  good  con- 
dition. Appearance  is  a  great  inducement 
to  buyers,  and  the  prices  depend  largely  on 
how  the  broilers  and  ducklings  are  dressed. 
Some  persons  take  excellent  care  of  their 
poultry,  and  make  them  fat  and  plump  before 
selling,  but  neglect  removing  the  pin- 
feathers,  and  do  not  pack  for  market  in  a 
manner  to  attract  attention  on  the  stalls. 
* 

CHOLERA 

Chicken-cholera  can  be  introduced  only  by 
direct  importation  of  the  virus,  either  with 
fowls  or  by  birds,  rabbits  or  insects  carry- 
ing it  from  the  neighboring  farms,  according 
to  government  investigation  of  the  disease. 
The  virus  is  never  carried  through  the  air. 
When  more  than  one  fowl  dies  within  a 
short  period  cholera  should  be  suspected. 
Separate  the  fowls  as  much  as  possible,  and 
give  restricted  quarters,  where  they  may 
be  observed  and  where  disinfectants  can  be 


freely  used.  If  the  peculiar  diarrhea  sets  in, 
kill  the  sick  ones  and  change  those  remain- 
ing, to  fresh  ground.  The  infected  excre- 
ments should  be  carefully  scraped  up  and 
burned,  and  the  inclosure  thoroughly  dis- 
infected with  a  one-half-per-cent  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  or  a  one-per-cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  which  may  be  applied  with 
a  common  watering-pot.  Burn  the  dead 
birds.  The  germs  of  the  disease  are  taken 
into  the  system  only  by  the  mouth,  and 
therefore  the  watering-troughs  and  feeding- 
places  must  be  kept  perfectly  sweet  by  fre- 
quent disinfection  with  one  of  the  solutions 
named.  Three  weeks  after  the  last  case  of 
sickness  the  fowls  may  again  be  placed  to- 
gether in  a  disinfected  run.  Keep  them,  how- 
ever, under  observation  for  two  or  three 
months  before  allowing  them  again  to  roam 
over  the  old  places.  Treatment  of  sick  birds 
is  almost  useless.  Cholera  is  a  rare  disease, 
indigestion  being  frequently  mistaken  for  it. 

VARIED  FOODS 

A  variety  of  food  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  thrift,  health  and  productiveness  of 
all  domestic  poultry.  Corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
barley  are  the  standard  grains,  and  a  good 
plan  is  to  mix  them  and  feed  them  all  to- 
gether. They  can  be  fed  at  night,  but  the 
fowls  should  have  a  rather  light  meal  for 
their  breakfast.  Wheat  bran  and  corn-meal 
mixed  make  a  good  mess  for  breakfast,  but 
it  is  very  economical  to  give  them  potatoes, 
bits  of  cabbage,  or  anything  else  in  this  line, 
mixed  in  with  the  meal  and  bran  and  sea- 
soned with  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  After 
the  long  night's  fasting  soft  food  in  the 
morning  satisfies  their  immediate  wants  in 
winter,  as  it  is  quickly  digested.  Fowls 
should  also  have  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
meat  every  few  days,  and  especially  if  they 
are  confined  in  small  yards  or  runs. 
They  should  also  have  a  bountiful  supply  of 
ground  bones,  oyster-shells  and  charcoal 
where  they  can  get  at  it  when  needed.  Reg- 
ularity in  feeding  is  essential.  Fowls  are 
creatures  of  habit,  and  when  they  become 
accustomed  to  regular  feeding,  and  get 
it  at  certain  times,  they  will  then  expect  it 
and  will  go  in  search  of  other  food  if  they 
have  their  liberty  to  do  so.  Never,  under 
any  circumstances,  neglect  to  give  plenty 
of  fresh  water  so  that  it  will  be  accessi- 
ble to  them  at  all  times.  In  summer  but 
very  little  food  is  required. 
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THE  POULTRY-HOUSE 

The  poultry-house  should  open  to  the 
southeast  or  east,  as  it  is  important  that 
fowls  should  have  the  morning  sun.  The 
house,  however,  must  be  well  floored, 
drained  and  ventilated,  and  be  made  thor- 
oughly inaccessible  to  vermin,  foxes,  cats, 
etc.  The  excessive  heat  of  summer  must  be 
as  carefully  excluded  as  the  sharp  frosts  of 
winter.  Each  breed  of  birds  should  have 
separate  houses  to  themselves.  It  is  a  bad 
plan  to  overcrowd.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  roost  very  high,  neither  should 
the  perches  be  round,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 
Flat  ones  slightly  rounded  at  the  sides  are 
best.   Chicks  should  not  roost  with  adults. 


KEEP  ACCOUNTS 

It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  you  have 
made  a  profit  unless  accounts  are  kept. 
Charge  the  hens  with  all  the  food  allowed, 
and  also  interest  on  capital  invested.  Credit 
them  with  all  the  sales  and  for  the  produce 
used  in  the  family.  The  difference  will  be 
the  profit,  unless  you  wish  to  charge  for  your 
labor,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  how 
much  it  was  worth  to  you  at  the  time.  A 
large  flock  costs  less  for  labor,  proportion- 
ately, than  a  smaller  one,  but  in  families 
where  small  flocks  are  kept  for  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit  the  labor  is  not  estimated. 

TONICS  AND  STIMULANTS 

The  practice  of  giving  tonics  that  consist 
of  iron  solutions,  copperas  and  such  should 
be  abolished,  as  they  can  do  more  harm  than 
good.  A  healthy  fowl  requires  nothing  but 
good  and  wholesome  food.  If  the  fowls  do 
not  thrive,  the  best  remedy  is  to  reduce  the 
food  and  give  a  variety.  Tonics  are  good 
enough  in  their  place  when  the  fowls  are  not 
thrifty,  butotherwise  they  will  cause  the  very 
difficulties  which  are  sought  to  be  avoided. 


CHOICE  POULTRY  AND  CONSUMERS 

Properly  fattened  fowls  are  more  econom- 
ical, because  the  size  of  the  bird  is  nothing 
as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  flesh. 
Some  fowls  will  weigh  heavier  than  others 
and  yet  carry  much  less  meat,  while  a  small, 
compact  bird  well  fed  or  fattened  is  remark- 
able for  the  amount  of  flesh  upon  the  car- 
cass. It  is  impossible  for  a  really  good 
chicken  to  be  produced  at  the  price  which 
prevails  in  many  markets ;  and,  therefore, 
if  consumers  would  experiment  for  them- 
selves as  to  the  results  of  buying  a  plump 
specimen  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
chicken  sold  they  would  very  speedily 
abandon  the  latter  for  the  former.  Upon 
the  question  of  quality  of  the  flesh  much 
might  be  said,  but  it  is  enough  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
buy  the  better  bird.  Furthermore,  farmers 
should  raise  only  that  which  is  choice,  and 
they  will  then  not  only  educate  consumers 
to  a  knowledge  of  quality  in  poultry,  but 
also  benefit  themselves,  as  they  would  there- 
by secure  higher  prices  with  but  little  in- 
crease in  the  actual  cost. 
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GUINEAS 

Guineas  are  naturally  wild,  and  are  also 
careful  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  finding 
their  nests,  hence  are  not  general  favorites ; 
yet  they  are  busy  insect-destroyers,  can 
secure  their  food  unaided,  and  may  be  in- 
duced to  come  up  to  the  barn-yard  every 
night.  To  begin  right  with  them,  put  the 
eggs  under  a  hen,  and  a  week  after  so  doing 
put  a  few  hen's  eggs  in  the  nest,  as  the 
guinea-eggs  require  four  weeks  for  incuba- 
tion and  the  others  three  weeks.  When  the 
brood  comes  out  the  young  chickens  will 
obey  the  hen,  and  the  young  guineas 
will  learn  from  them,  growing  to  maturity 
with  them,  and  making  the  poultry-house 
their  resort  at  night.  Guineas  so  raised  will 
be  tame  and  can  be  better  managed.  They 
may  be  hatched  in  June  or  as  late  as  July. 


COLORS  OF  EGG  SHELLS 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  colors  of  the 
eggs.  The  breeds  that  lay  brown  eggs  do 
not  produce  them  always  of  a  dark  color. 
Even  two  sisters  will  vary  the  color  of  their 
eggs.  The  tendency  is  to  lay  eggs  that  are 
white.  It  is  an  old  expression  that  "all 
non-sitters  lay  white  eggs."  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  greater  the  tendency  of  the 
hen  to  sit,  the  darker  the  color  of  her  eggs. 
When  it  is  reported  that  a  Leghorn  produces 
eggs  that  have  brown  shells  it  may  be 
claimed  as  a  freak,  or  something  unusual, 
though  it  is  not  an  impossibility,  and  where 
such  cases  arise  they  are  exceptions;  but 
outside  of  the  non-sitters  the  eggs  from  hens 
of  nearly  all  breeds  will  vary  greatly  in  color. 
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SHELLS  FOR  GRIT 

Oyster  or  clam  shells  are  easily  broken 
when  heated  in  a  stove.  They  do  not  answer 
as  well  when  ground  as  when  pounded, 
the  rough,  irregular  pieces  being  preferred. 
The  small  shells  on  the  sea-shore  are  now 
collected  and  sold  for  poultry,  and  as  they 
need  no  preparation,  being  in  excellent  form 
for  use,  they  are  used  by  a  large  number 
of  poultrymen.  Where  shells  cannot  be' 
obtained,  pounded  bones,  old  mortar,  burnt 
limestone,  chalk  or  wall-plaster  may  be  used. 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Poultry  Schools.— A.  F.,  Faimington,  Pa., 
writes:  "Is  there  not  a  poultry  school  in  Rhode 
Island?  If  so,  what  are  the  terms?" 

Reply  :— Address  "Director  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,"  Kingston, 
R.  I.,  who  will  send  circulars  giving  terms,  etc. 

Millet-seed. — B.  R.  G.,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  writes: 
"Can  millet-seed  be  added  to  the  ration  in  as  large 
quantities  as  with  grain?" 

Reply  :— Such  seeds  are  very  nutritious,  but 
also  oily.  A  pint  of  millet-seed  to  twelve  hens 
every  other  day  will  he  of  advantage,  and  if 
scattered  over  a  wide  surface  will  keep  them 
busily  at  work. 

Karl?  Pullets.— J.  M.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  writes: 
"How  should  the  pullets  hatched  in  April  be  fed 
so  as  to  have  them  lay  in  November?" 

Reply:— Let  them  forage,  feeding  but  little 
grain,  allowing  lean  meat  and  cut  bone  at  least 
once  a  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  them  fat. 
Keep  them  growing.  Also  keep  them  free  from 
the  large  lice  on  the  bodies. 

Feather-pulliiitr.— A  "Subscriber"  writes: 
"My  fowls  pick  feathers  from  each  other  until 
they  are  nearly  bare.  Is  there  a  remedy,  and 
what  is  the  cause?" 

Reply  :— It  is  due  generally  to  idleness  and  lack 
of  exercise,  being  an  acquired  vice,  one  hen 
usually  beginning  and  teaching  the  others.  The 
remedy  is  to  kill  every  hen  caught  at  it,  or  separate 
them  until  they  forget  it.  Such  hens  are  seldom 
of  value  after  beginning  the  vice. 


FROM  ALU 
[POINTS°FVIEVfl 

The  tire  buyer  should  look  well 
before  choosing.     A  good  pair 
of  tires  adds  to  the  life  of  your  wheel  — 
saves  it  many  a  jolt  and  jar. 

Service  is  what  G  &  J  Tires  give  first, 
last  and  all  the  time.  They  are  comfort- 
able, satisfactory  and  easy  to  repair. 

Just  the  kind  for  country  roads  and  big 
loads.     Send  for  catalogue. 

Q  &  J  TIRE  COMPANY, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IN  A  LIFE  TIME 

fs  often  enough  to  do  some  things.    It  te  often  enough  to  buy 
a  wagon  if  you  buy  the  right  kind.  The 
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ELECTRIC 1  WAGON 


lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Tnij 

£ht  or  staggei 

Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches.    It  lasts  because  tires  can't 


First  the  life  of  a  wagon 
This  one  is  equipped  with  our  Electric 


depends  upon  the  wheels. 

Steel  Wheels,  with  straight  or  stagger  apoltes  and  wide  tire* 


get  loose,  no  re-setting,  hubs  can't  crack  or  spokes  becoma  i 
felloes  can't  rot.  swell  or  dry  out.   Angle  steel  hounds. 

THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USE. 

"  Don't  buy  a  wagon  until  you  get  our  free  book*  **Farm  Siring*." 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  »«   Qulmer.  Ills. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  o! 
RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  We  buy  our 
(roods  at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales.  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.34  on 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Material, 
Wire,  Rope  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS 
ChicagoHouscWreckingCo.w•3c51ihIo^AIS|)nSt',• 
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FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.   Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

Wo  tires  to  reset.  Fit  y oar  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  catalogue 
tells  you  how  to  60  it.  Address 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  in. 


A  CHANCE  TO  GET  A 

FARM  PAPER  FREE 

We  want  names  for  sample  copies.  Send  us  ad- 
dresses of  five  of  your  farmer  friends.  As  compensa- 
tion for  your  trouble  we  will  send  you  the  MISSOURI 
VALLEY  FARMER  a  whole  year  free,  providing  you 
will  inclose  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on 
your  paper.  The  Farmer  is  one  of  the  best  farm 
papers  in  the  West,  and  will  tell  you  about  oppor- 
tunities for  farmers  in  the  great  Southwest. 
MISSOURI  VALLEY  PARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas 

GOOD  CIDER 

Clear.  Pure,  Long  Keeping  Cider; 

and  more  of  it  from  (lie  small  amount  of 
apples  can  onlj  bo  secured  by  using  a 


Made  In  various  sizes,  hand  and  power 
Tbe  only  press  awarded  medal  and  di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Pair.  Catalogus 
and  price-list  sent  free  upon  request. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio 


60  DESIGNS  CHEAP  AS  WOOD. 
Also  make  high  grade  STEEL  RANGES.   Buy  from 
08  and  you  get  Manfr's  Prices.   CATALOG  FREE. 
Write  us  to-day.    UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO. 
971  N.  10th  St.,      TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Fashion  Catalogue===Summer,  1901 

Our  new  Pattern  Catalogue  showing  the  latest 
styles  and  summer  wear  is  now  ready  for  distri- 
bution.  Write  for  it.   It  is  sent  FREE. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  0. 


OUR,  EVAPORATING  NEST  EGS 

constantly  evaporating,  absolutely  beeps  hens 
^  free  of  lice  and  mites.  Beats  dusting  and  spraying, 
j  Once  used  always  aBed.  Only  $1,  a  dozen  by  express,  with 
pcaponizing  instructionsfree.  Agents  get  rich.  Terms  free.  Avoid 

.  imitations.     HETHAWAY  &  HANSON,  Dept.  C  Wahoo,  Neb. 


WE 


PAY  $18  A  WEEK 

to  introduce  our  POULTRY  COMPOUND.  Send  stamp. 
JAVEI.LE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  68,  PARSONS,  KANSAS. 


» LEE'S  LICE  KILLER  kills  all  mites  and  body  ^ 
lice  by  simply  sprinkllngon  roosts  for  poultry ;  on  bedding^H 
for  bogs.  Big  sample  free.  Geo.  H.  LeeCo.,Omoha,Neb. 

DEATH  to  LICE  Sn J1™9  *  chio~en5'..64-.p'  B°°kFj? ?■ 


.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponaog,  R.I. 
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QUERIES 


READ  TMIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  Immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  addres3  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  In  order  that  we  maj'  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Brown  Swiss  Cattle.— L.  D..  Canute,  Kan. 
For  addresses  of  breeders  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle 
write  to  N.  S.  Fish.TGroton,  Connecticut,  secretary 
of  the  Brown  Swiss  Breeders'  Association. 

Kalsomine. — H.  D.,  Chadwick,  Hi.  Kalso- 
mine  can  be  made  as  follows:  Soak  one  half 
pound  of  glue  over  night,  then  dissolve  it  in  boil- 
ing water  and  add  ten  pounds  of  Paris  white. 
Dilute  with  water  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  milk. 

Red  Spider  on  Roses. — B.  3IcA.,  Haypoint, 
Minn.,  asks  what  to  do  for  roses  infested  with 
little  red  spiders. 

Reply:— Expose  the  plants  to  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur,  or  forcibly  syringe  them  with  a 
sulphur-wash  made  as  follows :  Mix  one  pound  of 
soap  with  one  half  pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  add  ten  gallons  of  cold 
water. 

Snnflower-seed.— J.  S.,  Princeville,  I1L, 
writes:  "I  raise  good  crops  of  sunflowers,  but 
the  seed  molds  and  rots  in  the  winter.  How 
can  the  seed  be  cured?" 

Reply:— Your  trouble  probably  came  from 
storing  the  seeds  in  bulk  before  they  were  thor- 
oughly dried.  When  the  seeds  mature,  cutoff  the 
heads  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place,  or  spread 
the  seeds  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  dry  loft. 

Addresses  of  Swine-breeders.— M.  E.  R., 

Miles,  Wash.  For  addresses  of  breeders  of  Berk- 
shires  and  Chester  Whites  write  to  Chas.  F. 
Mills,  secretary  American  Berkshire  Association, 
Springfield,  111. ;  E.  K.  Morris,  secretary  National 
Berkshire  Record  Association;  Carl  Friegau, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  secretary  American  Chester  White 
Association ;  Herbert  Jones,  Himrod,  N.  Y.,  sec- 
retary International  Ohio  Improved  Chester 
Record  Association. 

Prickly  I-ettnce.— W.  G.,Averyville,Ill.  The 
weed  you  describe  is  not  .the  Russian  thistle,  but 
the  prickly  lettuce.  Once  introduced  it  spreads 
quite  rapidly,  but  does  not  prove  to  be  such  a  for- 
midable pest  as  feared.  However,  it  should  be 
eradicated.  "Weeds  and  How  to  Kill  Them" 
(United  States  Department  of  Agriculture)  says: 
"Sheep,  and  sometimes  cattle,  will  eat  the  young 
prickly  lettuce,  and  in  some  localities  their  ser- 
vices have  been  found  very  effective  in  keeping  it 
down,  especially  in  recently  cleared  land  where 
thorough  cultivation  is  impossible.  Repeatedly 
mowing  the  plants  as  they  first  begin  to  blossom 
will  prevent  seeding,  and  will  eventually  subdue 
them.  Thorough  cultivation  with  a  hoed  crop,  by 
means  of  which  the  seed  in  the  soil  may  be  induced 
to  germinate,  will  be  found  most  effective.  The 
first  plowing  should  be  shallow,  so  as  not  to  bury 
the  seeds  too  deep.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  mature  seed-bearing  plants  be  plowed 
under,  as  that  would  only  fill  the  soil  with  seeds 
buried  at  different  depths,  to  be  brought  under 
conditions  favorable  for  germination  at  intervals 
for  several  years.  Mature  plants  should  be 
mowed  and  burned  before  plowing.  The  seed 
appears  as  an  impurity  in  clover,  millet  and  the 
heavier  grass-seeds,  and  the  plant  is  doubtless 
most  frequently  introduced  by  this  means.  As 
the  seed  may  be  carried  a  long  distance  by  the 
wind,  the  plants  must  be  cleared  out  of  fence- 
rows,  waste  land  and  roadsides." 


VETERINARY 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMEKS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  coutain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  In- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  Inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Warts.— C.  E.  M..  Hammond,  La.  Please  con- 
sult Fabm  and  Fireside  of  June  1st. 

Paraplegia. — A.  T..  Milner,  Mont.  What 
you  describe  is  a  case  of  paraplegia,  and  must  be 
considered  as  hopeless.  The  cause  is  not  in  the 
kidjieys,  but  most  likely  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its 
membranes. 

Cords  (?)  from  the  Spine  to  the  Hoof. 
— D.  B.,  Newton,  Wis.  There  are  no  cords  extend- 
ing from  the  spine  to  the  hoof,  consequently  none 
can  be  relaxed.  Give  a  better  description  of  the 
ailment  of  your  horse. 

Umbilical  Hernia. — H.  S.,  Neosho,  Mo.  If 
the  umbilical  hernia  (rupture  at  the  navel)  of 
your  colt  is  of  the  size  of  "a  man's  double  fist"  I 
advise  you  to  have  it  operated  on  by  a  competent 
veterinarian  (not  by  a  "boss  doctor").  The  opera- 
tion if  properly  performed  is  not  at  all  danger- 
ous, but  Is  always  effective. 


Wants    a    "Farrier"    Book.— C.  E.  B., 

Canal  Winchester,  Ohio.  I  cannot  comply  with 
your  request. 

Grubs  in  the  Heads  of  Sheep.— H.  G.  F., 
LaMoure,  S.  D.  The  flies,  Oestrus  ovis,  swarm 
and  deposit  their  eggs  from  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  July  to  the  last  of  September;  then 
the  larvae,  or  grubs,  gradually  hatch  and  grow 
and  get  in  their  fatal  work  sooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  their  time  of  invasion  during  the  pre- 
vious winter  months. 

Want  of  Appetite.— C.  P.  L.,  Bancroft, 
Mich.  Want  or  loss  of  appetite  is  an  attendant 
or  symptom  of  a  very  large  number  of  diseases, 
and  therefore  by  itself  alone  is  of  no  diagnostic 
value  whatever.  Correspondents  who  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  observe  the  symptoms  of  their  pa- 
tients, and  to  give  a  fairly  intelligent  description 
of  the  same,  must  not  feel  disappointed  if  they  do 
not  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Cow  Milks  Herself.— M.  L.  L..  Redlands, 
Cal.  If  your  cow  acts  as  her  own  milkmaid  you 
can  soon  spoil  her  that  fun  if  you  prepare  and  put 
on  her  head  a  halter  with  a  broad  leather  nose- 
band which  contains  two  alternate  rows  of 
sharpened  nails,  those  of  the  lower  row  pointing 
downward  and  those  of  the  upper  upward.  That 
the  nose-band  must  be  in  a  position  in  which  it 
will  be  the  most  effective  will  not  need  any 
explanation. 

So-called  Sweeny.— P.  V..  Albany,  Ohio. 
Exempt  your  young  horse  from  all  kinds  of  work, 
allow  him  as  much  voluntary  exercise  as  he  is 
willing  to  take,  and  feed  him  liberally.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  best  to  turn  him  out  into  a  good  pasture. 
If  this  is  complied  with  a  perfect  recovery  will 
be  effected  in  five  to  twelve  months,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  case.  Medicine  is  useless  in 
such  a  case,  and  external  applications  and  opera- 
tions, particularly  blistering  and  roweling,  are 
injurious. 

Cow  Coughs.— B.  H.,  Periysville,  Ohio. 
Coughing  is  a  symptom  common  to  a  large  major- 
ity of  respiratory  disorders.  Consequently,  if  the 
cough  is  not  qualified,  or  its  peculiarities  are  not 
described,  and  no  other  symptom  is  given,  it  only 
signifies  that  the  animal,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
a  cow,  a  horse,  a  sheep,  a  hog  or  a  dog,  suffers 
from  some  .respiratory  disorder,  but  nothing  fur- 
ther. Therefore,  I  cannot  answer  your  question, 
and  have  to  advise  you  to  have  your  cow  examined 
by  a  veterinarian. 

So-called  Wolf 's-teeth.— H.  (i.  F.,  La- 
Moure, S.  D.  The  name  of  "wolf's-teeth'"  is  com- 
monly used  to  signify  either  small,  supernumerary 
teeth,  sometimes  found  in  front  of  the  anterior 
molars  in  the  jaws  of  horses,  or  to  remaining  un- 
absorbed  remnants  of  the  anterior  first,  or  milk, 
molars  of  horses,  which  also  may  for  a  few  years 
remain  rooted  in  the  gums  in  front  of  the  anterior 
permanent  molars,  but  sooner  or  later  will  drop 
out,  and  therefore  are  seldom  found  in  aged 
horses,  but  are  frequently  met  with  in  horses 
from  three  to  six  years  old.  Both  kinds  are  inno- 
cent, and  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
eyes. 

Hidebound. — A.  H.  P..  Baker  City.  Oreg. 
The  condition  usually  called  "hidebound"  is  not 
a  disease,  but  only  a  symptom,  or,  if  preferred,  a 
result,  of  extreme  poverty,  no  matter  whether  the 
latter  is  produced  by  want  of  food  (starvation)  or 
by  any  disease  that  saps  the  vitality  of  the  animal 
or  causes  emaciation  and  decline.  Particularly 
such  chronic  diseases  or  morbid  processes  as 
will  either  interfere  with  the  process  of  digestion 
or  assimilation,  or  will  cause  a  constant  drain 
upon  the  animal  organism,  so  that  the  process  of 
waste  will  be  constantly  greater  than  the  process 
of  repair,  will  sooner  or  later  produce  the  con- 
dition denominated  "hidebound."  The  remedy 
consists  in  a  removal  of  the  causes,  and  where 
this  is  impossible,  or  where  the  vitality  is  already 
too  low,  the  animal  is  bound  to  die. 

So-called  Scratches.— C.  H.,  Houston,  Tex. 
What  you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of  so- 
called  scratches,  a  disease  caused  by  too  much 
exposure  of  the  lower  extremities  of  the  horse  to 
mud,  water  or  manure,  and  by  a  neglect  of  prop- 
erly cleaning  the  feet  once  a  day,  or  whenever 
necessary.  Unless  already  too  inveterate,  or  of 
too  long  standing,  the  following  treatment  will 
soon  effect  a  healing,  provided  the  horse  is  kept  on 
a  clean,  dry  and  level  floor.  It  consists  in  making 
at  least  twice  a  day,  to  all  the  cracks  and  sores, 
liberal  applications  of  a  mixture  composed  of 
liquid  subacetate  of  lead  one  part,  and  olive-oil 
three  parts.  That  the  horse  should  be  exempted 
from  any  kind  of  work  and  be  kept  out  of  mud 
and  water  until  a  complete  healing  has  been 
effected  should  not  need  to  be  mentioned.  Old 
and  very  inveterate  cases  are  more  obstinate, 
and  in  them  the  treatment  requires  the  constant 
attention  of  a  veterinarian. 

Results  of  an  Hypodermic  Injection 
With  an  Infected  Syringe.— F.  C.  F.,  Wood- 
land, Ind.  The  severe  swelling  on  both  sides  of 
the  neck  of  your  horse,  and  the  injury  to  the 
respiratory  passage,  probably  consisting  in  a 
destruction  or  a  paralytic  condition  of  the 
recurrent  nerve,  and  causing  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  roaring,  according  to  your  descrip- 
tion, appear  to  be  the  result,  perhaps  not  of  the 
hypodermically  injected  medicine,  but  of  using  a 
filthy  or  infected  syringe.  If  the  latter,  before 
using  it,  had  been  jroperly  sterilized  or  been  per- 
fectly clean  and  aseptic  no  swelling  whatever 
would  have  been  produced,  and  no  difficulty  of 
breathing  would  have  resulted.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  relieve  the  difficulty  of  breathing  or  the 
roaring  by  a  successful  surgical  operation;  but 
under  the  circumstances  this  must  be  regarded 
as  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  even  if  it  is  done  the 
horse  will  be  of  very  little  value.  So  far  as  I  can 
see  there  is  no  other  remedy. 


So-called  Screw-worms,  or  Maggots,  in 
Wounds  or  Horses  and  Cattle.— H.  L., 

Dulzura,  Cal.  Peru  balsam  is  probably  yet  the 
most  effective  agent  ever  used  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  maggots  out  of  wounds.  It  also  does 
not  interfere  with  the  process  of  healing,  but 
rather  promotes  it.  The  only  objection  against  it 
is  its  high  price.  Calomel  is  also  very  effective. 
It  can  conveniently  be  applied  in  the  following 
way:  First  a  sheet  of  stiff  writing-paper  is  rolled 
into  a  conical  or  funnel-shaped  tube.  The  narrow 
end  of  the  paper  funnel  is  put  into  the  opening  of 
the  wound,  while  a  small  quantity  of  calomel  is 
deposited  in  the  wide  end,  and  then  with  a  deter- 
mined blow  driven  into  the  wound.  Still,  as 
calomel  is  rather  heavy,  it  requires  a  little  prac- 
tice to  blow  it  just  where  it  is  wanted.  Calomel 
should  be  used  sparingly  on  cattle.  It  also  pro- 
motes the  healing  process.  Several  years  ago, 
and  perhaps  yet,  the  ranchmen  in  Texas  used, 
apparently  with  good  success,  a  salve  the  prin- 
cipal or  effective  ingredient  of  which  consisted 
of  a  coal-oil  derivative. 

Incipient  Garget.— A.  L.  C,  Mercer,  Pa. 
What  you  inquired  about  appears  to  have  been  a 
case  of  incipent  garget  when  you  wrote,  but  by 
the  time  this  reaches  you  the  case  will  be  different, 
and  the  affected  quarter  will  either  be  free  again 
or  perhaps  be  indurated  and  be  lost  to  milk  pro- 
duction. At  the  time  of  your  writing  a  restoration 
to  a  normal  condition  would  not  have  been  dif- 
ficult if  frequent  and  vigorous  milking  had  been 
resorted  to.  If  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  milk, 
not  more  than  Was  contained  in  the  teat,  could  be 
drawn  from  the  affected  quarter  with  one  hand, 
the  other  hand  also  might  have  been  employed  in 
working  the  milk  from  the  quarter  into  the  teat, 
and  thus  the  incipient  clots  that  prevented  the 
free  passage  of  the  milk  into  the  teat  might  have 
been  broken  up  and  been  removed  by  milking 
them  out.  If  this  had  been  done  nothing  further 
would  have  been  necessary.  I  have,  and  can 
have,  no  idea  in  what  condition  the  affected 
quarter  may  be  in  when  this  reaches  you,  and 
therefore  cannot  prescribe  what  to  do.  If  the 
same  is  dry,  so  that  no  milk  can  be  drawn,  it  will 
probably  be  best  to  leave  it  alone.  See  numerous 
articles  on  garget  in  recent  numbers. 

Judging  the  Age  of  a  Mule.— J.  H.,  Port 

Crescent,  Wash.  The  age  of  a  mule,  the  same  as 
that  of  a  horse,  is  indicated  by  the  changes  pre- 
sented by  the  teeth,  but  particularly  by  those 
presented  by  the  incisors  of  the  lower  and  also  of 
the  upper  jaw.  So.  for  instance,  if  the  incisors  are 
of  normal  length  the  characteristics  of  the  fric- 
tion surfaces  correspond  in  horses  and  mules  of 
the  same  age.  If  the  incisors  are  too  short,  the 
correct  age  of  either  animal  will  be  found  if  one 
year  is  subtracted  from  the  age  indicated  by  the 
friction  surface  of  the  tooth  for  every  one  twelfth 
of  an  Inch  that  tooth  is  too  short ;  and  vice  versa, 
one  year  must  be  added  to  the  indicated  age  for 
every  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  the  tooth  examined  is 
too  long.  Hence,  a  horse  or  mule  sixteen  years  old 
will  show  friction  surfaces  indicating  only  twelve 
years  if  the  incisors  are  one  third  of  an  inch  too 
long;  and  the  incisors  of  a  twelve-year-old  horse 
or  mule  will  present  friction  surfaces  indicating 
fifteen  years  if  the  same  are  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
too  short.  In  some,  especially  old  horses  and 
mules,  it  may  happen  that  the  wearing  off  of  the 
incisors  has  been  irregular,  so  that  the  incisors  of 
one  side  of  the  mouth  are  too  long  and  on  the 
other  to'o  short.  In  such  a  case  the  age  indicated 
by  every  incisor  has  to  be  ascertained  and  then 
an  average  be  struck. 

Interfering— May  be  an  Actinoraycom. 

— E.  J.  N.,  Panaca,  Nev.  You  ask  how  an  inter- 
fering horse  should  be  shod.  This  depends  how. 
where  and  wherewith  he  interferes,  consequently 
an  answer  that  applies  to  all  cases  cannot  be 
given,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  long  treatise  in  which 
all  possibilities  can  be  dwelt  upon.  Hence,  I  will 
give  only  a  few  general  rules.  First,  the  foot  in- 
terfered with  should  be  shod  in  such  a  way  as 
will,  if  possible,  bring  the  part  that  is  struck  or 
interfered  with  out  of  the  reach  of  the  striking  or 
interfering  part;  therefore.it  is  advisable  to  either 
lower  the  outside  part  of  the  hoof  of  the  foot  that 
is  struck  or  to  raise  the  median  part  of  that  hoof. 
Secondly,  as  the  interfering  foot  does  not  strike 
when  on  the  ground,  but  only  when  raised  or  in 
the  air,  it  can  do  no  good  to  change  by  shoeing 
the  position  of  that  foot  when  on  the  ground.  It 
might  be  different  if  the  moving  of  the  foot  could 
be  changed— that  is,  the  direction  in  which  the 
foot  is  raised ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  done,  all  that 
is  left  to  be  done  is  to  round  or  bevel  that  part  of 
the  shoe  with  which  the  interfering  is  done.  As 
this  is  not  so  easily  ascertained  as  one  may  think, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  some  chalk  or  paint  on  the 
part  that  is  struck,  and  then  drive  the  horse  until 
he  interferes  the  first  time.  If  then  stopped  at 
once  the  interfering  or  striking  part  will  show  a 
chalk  or  paint  mark.  Horses  given  to  interfering 
at  all  will  do  it  more  frequently  when  they  are 
tired.  Consequently,  such  a  horse  should  never  be 
driven  until  he  is  tired  or  fagged  out.  This  rule 
ia  very  essential,  because  the  more  a  horse  has 
interfered  the  more  he  will  interfere,  and  the 
oftener  a  part  is  struck  the  more  it  will  swell,  and 
the  more  it  swells  the  more  it  will  be  within  reach 
of  the  interfering  foot.  Consequently,  all  interfer- 
ing appliances  buckled  around  the  leg  to  prevent 
(?)  interfering  are  detrimental,  and  make  it  more 
frequent.  It  is  also  essential  to  keep  an  interfer- 
ing horse  in  a  good  and  vigorous  condition,  be- 
cause most  of  them  will  not  interfere  until  they 

are  tired.  It  is  possible  that  the  "hard  lumps" 

on  the  jaw  of  your  heifer  are  actinomycomata ;  but 
as  you  give  no  description,  and  have  not  even 
stated  whether  they  have  their  source  within  the 
bone  or  outside  of  the  same  in  the  connective  tis- 
sue, I  cannot  decide  what  they  are,  and  cannot 
advise  you.  Study  the  description  that  you  have 
cited. 
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MAILED  FREE 

if  you  answer 
3  questions : 

1st— Did  you  ever  use  "International  Stock 
Food"  for  Horses.  Cattle.  Sheep.  Hogs.  Colts, 
Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs?  2d— How  many  head  of 
stock  do  you  own?  3d— Name  this  paper. 
We  have  a  Paid-in  Capital  of  S300,oco.oo.  and  refer 
to  the  editor  of  this  paper  as  to  Book  or  "IN- 
TERNATIONAL stock  food."  Indorsed  by 
over  100  of  the  best  Farm  Papers. 
Write  to  International  Food  Co. 
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FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Em- 
pire Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincv,  III.,  who  also 
will  furnish  metal  wheels -at  low  prices  made 
any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 

DrinK  Pure  Water 

by  using  the 

Bucket  Pump  and  Water  Purifier. 

Buckets  take  down  air  and  bring  up 
water.   Purifies  by  aeration  any  foul 
well  or  cistern  in  ten  days,  or  money 
refunded.  Prevents  fevers.  Draws  ten 
gallons  of  water  a  minute.  No  tubingto 
rust,  burst  or  wear.  Chain,  and  buckets 
made  of  galvanized  steel.  Won't  freeze. 
Makes   bad  water  good    and  good 
water  better.  $10  complete,  for  10  ft. 
well  or  cistern.  50  cents  for  every  addi- 
tional foot.  Less  10;6  cash,  the  discount  will  mere 
than  pay  the  freight.  Guaranteed  for  5  years.  Cat- 
alog and  valuable  reading  on  pure  wateT  (free). 
Bucket  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Laguna  de  Tache  Grant 
acres  California  Land 

Located  in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties,  in  center  of  State. 
This  grant  is  all  rich,  alluvial  soil,  on  Kings  Kiver  hot-, 
torn,  in  best  fruit-growing  region  of  California.  We  sell 
it  in  ten-acre  lots  or  larger,  at  §30  to  goo  per  acre,  on  very 
liberal  terms.  If  you  want  to  buy  a  piece  of  good  land  > 
be  sure  and  look  over  the  Laguna.  Don't  make  the  pop- 
ular mistake  of  concluding  that  California  is  only  for  the 
rich  man.  If  you  have  an  appetite  for  hard  work  you  can 
make  a  start  on  the  Laguna  with  less  money  than  any- 
where else,  and  the  climate  will  be  as  much  yours  as  if 
you  owned  a  million.  Send  to-day  for  descriptive  printed 
matter.  Address  XVM.  JUL  MARTIN,  Gen.  Eastern  Agent. 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 
XARES  &  SAUNDERS,  Managers,  Luton,  California. 

BREWSTER  REIN  HOLDERS 

Hold  reins  on  dash  board  of  wagon  or 
buggy— stay  where  you  putthem— can 
be  attached  to  buggy  In  one  second, 
and  removed  as  quickly.  Quick  seller 
at  50c.  Agents  wanted,  exclusive  ter- 
ritory. Save  time  by  ordering  Nickel 
pi  ated  sample  with  terms  to  agents  25o 
Circular  free.  Order  quick  and  get 
your  county  ahead  of  someone  else. 
BREWSTER  REIN  HOLDER.  GO- 
 2  Front  St..  ST.  CLAIB.'MICH. 

40c.  PATTERNS  FOR  10c. 

Our  Summer  Catalogue  of  patterns  con- 
tains all  the  very  latest  styles  of  garments. 
The  patterns  are  especially  suited  for  home 
dressmaking.  Send  your  name  for  the 
catalogue.  It  is  free.  Address 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.  Ohio 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Curbs,  splints  and  ringbones 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 
Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  1. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Union  Stock  Yards.Chicigo.  Ill, 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


25  designs,  all  uteel. 
Handsome*  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalog ue/ree. 

KOKOMO  FE.XCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
4S7Nort)i  St., 

Kokomoi  Indiana, 


Found  at  Last 


THE  IDEAL 
RAZOR  SHARPENER 

Saves  time,  labor  and  expense.  Anyone  can  use  it. 
Three  whets  and  there  you  are.   No  Fake. 

25  CENTS:  POSTAGE  PAID  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 

P.  H.  CALVERT,  Box  147,  Mooresville,  Indiana 


flewton'a  Heare,  Cough,  Dia- 
temperand  Indication  Cure. 
A  veterinary  speciHc  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strou™  recommends,  $1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex.paid. 
fliewton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 
(  6  )  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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|  THE  GRANGE  f 

2  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mart  E.  Lee,  New  jjj 
•  Plymouth,  Ohio  *j 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 

Lecturer's  Topic  "What  farm  crops  are 
best  adapted  to  this  local- 
ity ?  To  what  extent  is  it  advisable  for 
farmers  to  adopt  specialties?"  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  per  cent  of  our  farms 
are  becoming  less  productive,  that  many  are 
annually  abandoned  because  they  will  no 
longer  yield  support  for  a  family,  this  ques- 
tion is  one  of  great  importance  to  farmers. 


Nature-study  Mrs.  E.  A.  W.,  Montana, 
writes :  "I  am  a  new  sub- 
scriber to  the  Fakm  and  Fibeside,  and 
read  with  interest  the  comments  on  na- 
ture-studies for  children.  I  would  like 
some  particulars  of  the  aim  and  objects  of 
the  grange.  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
anything  that  brings  children  into  closer 
contact  with  nature." 

The  "Declaration  of  Purposes"  of  the 
grange  says : 

"We  shall  endeavor  to  advance  our 
cause  by  laboring  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing objects : 

"To  develop  a  better  and  higher  man- 
hood and  womanhood  among  ourselves. 
To  enhance  the  comforts  and  attractions 
of  our  homes  and  strengthen  our  attach- 
ment to  our  pursuits.   To  foster  mutual 
understanding  and  co-operation.  To  main- 
tain inviolate  our  laws,  and  to  emulate 
each  other  in  labor  to  hasten  the  good  time 
coming.  To  reduce  our  expenses,  both  in- 
dividual and  corporate.  To  buy  less  and  pro- 
duce more  in  order  to  make  our  farms  self- 
sustaining.  To  diversify  our  crops,  and  crop 
no  more  than  we  can  cultivate.  To  condense 
the  weight  of  our  exports,  selling  less  in  the 
bushel  and  more  on  hoof  and  in  fleece,  less 
in  lint  and  more  in  warp  and  woof.   To  sys- 
tematize our  work  and  calculate  intelligently 
on  probabilities.    To  discountenance  the 
credit  system,  the  mortgage  system,  the  fash- 
ion system,  and  every  other  system  tending 
to  prodigality  and  bankruptcy. 

"We  propose  meeting  together,  talking 
together, working  together,  buying  together, 
selling  together,  and  in  general  acting  to- 
gether for  our  mutual  protection  and  ad- 
vancement, as  the  occasion  may  require.  We 
shall  avoid  litigation  as  much  as  possible  by 
arbitration  in  the  grange.  We  shall  con- 
stantly strive  to  secure  entire  harmony, 
good-will,  vital  brotherhood  among  our- 
selves, and  to  make  our  order  perpetual.  We 
shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  suppress  per- 
sonal, local,  sectional  and  national  prej- 
udices, all  unhealthy  rivalry,  all  selfish 
ambition.  Faithful  adherence  to  these  prin- 
ciples will  insure  our  mental,  moral,  social 
and  material  advancement. 

"We  shall  advance  the  cause  of  education 
among  ourselves  and  for  our  children  by 
all  just  means  within  our  power.  We  espec- 
ially advocate  for  our  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial colleges  that  practical  agriculture, 
domestic  science  and  all  the  arts  which 
adorn  the  home  be  taught  in  their  course  of 
study." 

The  grange  has  for  years  advocated  the 
introduction  of  nature-studies  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.   Just  now  educators  are  urg- 
ing their  adoption.   Probably  within  the 
next  five  years  nature-study  will  become 
one  of  the  compulsory  studies.   So  many 
inquiries  of  this  nature  reach  us  that  we 
are  preparing  a  list  of  books  to  suggest  for 
study  in  the  home.  Unfortunately  too  many 
of  our  works  on  nature-study  might  just  as 
well  be  called  treatises  on  blacksmithing  or 
navigation,  so  far  as  their  worth  to  the  seeker 
after  reliable  information  is  concerned.  Oth- 
ers, while  containing  a  few  grains  of  truth, 
are  so  hidden  by  chaff  that  the  busy  reader 
has  not  time  or  inclination  to  winnow  out  the 
grain.   All  of  John  Burrough's  works  are 
reliable  and  most  wonderfully  fascinating. 

DR.  JOHN  TRIMBLE 

After  the  lapse  of  time  which  makes  it 
possible  for  historians  to  justly  and  dis- 
passionately estimate  the  principal  forces 
that  influenced  the  development  of  our 
nation,  among  the  great  movements  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity  will  be  reckoned 
the  grange.  Around  the  leaders  historical 
novelists  will  weave  a  halo  of  romance,  and 
men  will  sigh  just  as  we  sigh  to-day  for 
those  true  old  times 

"When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance, 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight." 

But  these  men  who  founded  the  or- 
der bewailed  not  the  passing  of  glorious 


days,  but  saw  in  the  to-day  as  "noble 
chance"  as  ever  came,  and  only  awaited  the 
"noble  knight"  to  defend  it.  Of  that  heroic 
and  far-seeing  band  but  two  are  left — Dr. 
John  Trimble,  the  beloved  secretary  of  the 
National  Grange,  and  O.  H.  Kelley,.  the  man 
in  whose  mind  the  grange  had  origin. 

In  the  face  of  opposition  and  apathy  and 
indifference  these  men  plead  with  the 
farmers  to  organize  themselves  into  a  power- 
ful body  to  protect  their  own  interests,  and 
with  the  law-makers  to  render  to  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  right  and  justice.  What  wonder 
is  it  that  we  of  the  present  hold  in  loving 
reverence  and  veneration  the  two  survivors 
of  our  order ! 
'■Dr.  Trimble  has  been  for  many  years  the 
efficient  and  painstaking  secretary  of  the  Na- 


DR.  JOHN  TRIMBLE 

tional  Grange.  He  has  devoted  the  time  and 
energy  o£  many  years  to  the  cause  of  the 
farmers.  Where  sympathy  and  help  were 
needed,  he  gave ;  when  granges  were  weak 
and  discouraged  and  ready  to  fall  by  the 
wayside,  he  infused  new  courage  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  in  the  councils  of  the  order  his 
keen  insight  into  human  nature,  his  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  have  proved  valuable. 

The  universal  love  and  esteem  in  which 
Dr.  Trimble  is  held  by  the  order  are  their 
own  eloquent  testimony  to  the  life  of  a  man 
who  saw  his  duty,  and  did  it  honestly,  fear- 
lessly, frankly. 

THE  NATIONAL  MASTER 

Our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
splendid  services  the  national  master  of 
the  grange,  Hon.  Aaron  Jones,  is  render- 
ing the  farmers  will  be  glad  to  see  his  face. 

Under  the  four  years  of  able  and  zealous 
leadership  of  Mr.  Jones  the  grange  has 
made  steady  growth  not  only  in  numbers, 
but  in  availability  for  service  for  themselves. 
Each  summer  he  devotes  a  large  share  of 
his  time  to  visiting  the  various  states; 
wherever  he  goes  he  arouses  enthusiasm 


HON.  AARON  JONES 

among  the  farmers,  and  creates  Tespect  for 
the  ability  of  the  farmers  to  maintain  a 
helpful,  aggressive  organization.  He  is 
a  forceful,  vigorous  speaker.  'Whether  it  be 
defending  the  farmers'  interests  before  Con- 
gress, or  addressing  the  farmers  themselves 
on  their  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  his 
arguments  are  forcible,  his  illustrations  apt, 
and  his  words  well  chosen.  The  last  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Grange  was  a 
masterly  statement  of  the  organized  farmers' 
position  on  various  public  questions.  It 
will  take  rank  with  any  state  paper  of  the 
past  year,  We  advise  our  readers  to  get  it, 
read  it,  and  heed  its  suggestions. 

Mr.  Jones  will,  as  usual,  devote  most  of 
the  summer  to  public  meetings  in  various 


states.  We  would  urge  farmers  everywhere 
to  be  present  at  these  meetings,  and  receive 
the  hope,  courage  and  inspiration  that 
always  come  to  those  who  hear  him. 
Furthermore,  we  urge  all  who  are  zealous 
for  the  best  welfare  of  our  farming  class 
and  our  country  to  rally  round  the  leader  and 
aid  him  in  his  fight  for  the  farmers'  cause. 

CARE  OF  BOOKS 

(Paper  by  Henry  M.  Huggins,  Bead  in 
Hillsbobo,  Ohio,  Grange) 
We  are  to  have  a  library  for  our  grange. 
That  means,  among  other  things,  that  our 
library  is  to  be  kept  somehow  and  in  some 
place.   That  how  and  that  place  we  may 
well,  it  seems  to  me,  think  about  with  care. 
The  ordinary  proprieties  of  the  use  of 
books  we  do  not  individually  own  hardly 
need  mention.  Still  we  may  recall  a  few  of 
them  as  things  always  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
No  such  book  is  to  be  marked  with  pen  or 
pencil.   I  like  to  mark  my  own  books.  I 
prefer  a  wide  margin  to  the  page  in  a  book, 
so  that  when  I  am  pleased  or  displeased, 
when  I  admire  or  blame  as  I  read,  I  can 
express  my  thought  at  the  time  on  the 
very  page.  But  this  should  be  done  neatly 
if  done  at  all.  A  book  when  thus  annotated 
becomes  a  record,  more  or  less,  of  the  im- 
press of  the  thought  of  the  author  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  does  not  lose, 
but  gains  in  interest  for  the  same  or  an- 
other reader.   But  I  have  no  more  right  to 
thus  use  a  book  that  is  not  mine  than  I 
have  to  change  the  style  of  my  friend's 
carriage,  if  he  lends  it  to  me,  to  make  it 
conform  to  my  notion  of  taste  or  comfort. 

There  are  other  proprieties  of  the  use  of 
books  that  owners  of  them,  and  certainly 
users  who  are  not  owners,  should  observe. 
Leaves  should  never  be  turned  down  to 
mark  a  place,  or  for  any  other  reason.  If 
you  have  a  lively  interest  in  a  book  you  will 
hardly  need  to  mark  the  place  where  you 
leave  off.  The  subject-matter  will  guide 
you  in  an  instant  to  the  spot  where  you 
quit  reading.  But  if  you  must  mark  your 
place,  don't  spoil  the  book  by  turning  down 
a  page  or  by  a  thick  mark.  Have  thin  slips 
of  paper  convenient,  and  use  them.  A  good 
way  is  to  cut  out  a  number  and  have  them 
in  a  small  pasteboard  box  on  your  desk. 

And  this  one  thing  please  remember: 
Don't  open  the  book  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing the  leaves  tightly  to  the  back.  If  you 
do,  the  chances  are  you  will  crack  the  glue, 
or  sizing,  at  the  back  and  badly  injure  the 
binding.  Let  the  leaves  yield  from  the  back 
when  opening  the  book. 

I  sometimes  think  that  books  have  become 
so  cheap  and  plentiful  that  people  have 
grown  careless  in  their  use.  If  they  were 
as  dear  and  scarce  as  they  used  to  be  we 
would  be  more  careful  of  them. 

Of  course,  we  must  have  some  kind  of  a 
bookcase,  and  here  a  difficulty  that  used  to 
confront  book  buyers  and  users  has  been 
happily  overcome.   As  it  used  to  be,  when 
beginning  a  library  the  books  had  to  lie 
around  until  a  number  had  accumulated,  or 
a  bookcase  entirely  too  large  and  expensive 
for  present  need  had  to  be  bought.  When 
the  first-bought  case  became  full  the  same 
trouble  occurred  again  as  the  library  grew. 
Then  if  the  books  and  cases  were  to  be 
moved  an  ugly  task  was  on  hand.  The 
cases  were  heavy,  bulky  and.  inconvenient 
to  the  last  degree,  even  when  the  books 
were  all  out.   Moving  them  with  books  in 
was  out  of  the  question.   Books  are  heavy 
things.   Some  are  heavy  two  ways.  We 
must  be  careful  of  our  selections  or  we 
will  get  some  of  the  last-mentioned  kind. 
This  has  all  been  changed  by  the  invention 
and  extensive  manufacture  of  the  sectional 
bookcase.   Changed,  I  mean,  so  far  as  the 
lifting  trouble  goes.   The  other  kind  of 
heaviness  we  will,  like  the  poor,  always 
have  with  us,  I  fear. 

If  you  have  but  a  few  books  you  can  buy 
one  section  and  its  base.  These  will  cost 
you  about  three  or  four  dollars,  according 
to  the  kind  of  wood  and  work  you  choose. 
You  can  get  even  cheaper,  or  you  can  get 
dearer  if  you  like.  The  section  will  hold 
about  thirty  volumes,  average  size,  and  will 
be  a  very  neat  piece  of  furniture.  Then  as 
your  library  grows  your  bookcase  can  grow 
section  by  section.  It  can  conform  to  almost 
any  wall-space.  It  can  grow  high  or  wide, 
as  you  like.  It  will  all  the  time  be  complete 
and  pretty  and  in  good  taste.  Then  when 
you  want  to  move  it,  one  man  or  a  stout  boy 
is  all  the  help  you  want.  You  move  it  sec- 
tion by  section  and  never  touch  a  book. 

What  amazes  me  is  that  only  in  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  this  sec- 
tional-bookcase idea  come  into  vogue.  What 
disgusts  me  is  that  before  it  came  I  got  a 
lot  of  old-fashioned  bookcases,  and  cannot 
now  afford  to  throw  them  away. 


Wickta  Blue  Flame  Oil  Stove 


2=Burner  $6.00 
3»Burner      7. SO 

MADE  IN  8  STYLES 
GASOLINE  STOVES  IN  21  STYLES 

DR0P=D00R  ASBESTOS=LINED  ftVFNS 

Single  $2.25,     Double  $2.SO  "  "  M  W 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 


RUSH  MPO.  CO.,  Pittsburg,  F»a. 


CHEAP  Farm  Lands 

LOCATED  ON  THE  YAZOO  &  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY  R.  R.  IN  THE  FAMOUS 

YAZOO 
VALLEY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI-SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 
TO  THE  RAISING  OF 

COTTON,  CORN, 
CATTLE  AND  HOGS 

Soil  Richest  in  the  World 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Maps 

E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner 
Central  Station,  Park  Row,  Room  380 
Chicago,  Illinois 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old, 
fresh  as  when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold 
Process.  Do  not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put 
it  up  eold ;  keeps  perfectly  fresh,  and  costs  almost 
nothing.  Can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten  minutes. 
Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  120  families  in 
one  week ;  any  one  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions 
when  they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As 
there  are  many  people  poor  like  myself,  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such,  and  feel 
confident  any  one  can  make  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will  mail 
sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  your 
readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two-cent  stamps,  which 
is  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage, 
etc.  Francis  Casey,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DO  IT  NOW 


Buy  this  Hay 
Press  now  and 
you  will  never 

need  to  buy  another.  With  a  little  care  it  will  last 
as  long  as  you  are  likely  to  need  a  press.  Makes  even 
sized  compact  bales.  Easy  to  feed,  easy  to  handle  at  work  or 
on  the  road,  the  fastest  press  made,  ~ 


"F|   Mff  BALING  PRESSES  are  madein38 
EbUI      styles.  Largest  feed  hole.  Made  almost  entirely 
of  steel.  Lightest  bat  strongest.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1116  Hampshire  St.,  Qulncy,  Ills. 


BLIZZARD 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 

And  Dry  Fodder  Shredder, 
with  pneumatic  or  wind 
elevator  all  combined  in  one 
machine.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  had  by  addressing 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  CANTON,  OHIO 

KEYSTONE  DRILLERS 

Make  Water  Wells,  any 
depth;  Oil  and  Gas 
Wells;  Test  Wells  for 
all  Minerals;  Self-Mo v- 
InC  or  Portable.  Many 
Sizes.  Used  all  over  the 
World.  Top  quality,  bot- 
tom prices.  For  75-page 
Catalogue  address 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  CO., 
Box  E,  Beaver  Fulls,  Pa. 


Each 
Keg  con- 
tains 10O  lbs.  of  aev\ 
mixed  wire  nails 
from  about  3  to  40  penny* 
size.  Order  a  Sample  Keg.  Write 
for    Free  Catalogue  No.  34  on 
building  material  and  supplies. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  Thirty-Fifth  and  Iron  Streets,   -  -  •  CHICAGO. 


REVOLVING  TEMPLE-CLASP  EYEGLASSES 

[NEWEST, EASIEST  and  BEST 
in  the  world.  Electricity  ap- 
!  plied  when  desired, giving  de- 
lightful nerve  tonic  current. 
Fit  by  mail  guaranteed.  Test 
cardsandinformation free.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Make*300amonth. 
REVOLVING  SPECTACLES  CO.,  230  Cox  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  ¥. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  20  davs.  No  pay  till  cured* 
Write  DR.  J.  L..  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A.  8,  Lebanon,  Ohio 


h  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


weak  eyes,  use 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


Our  National  Day  of  Independence 


BY  ADELE  K.  JOHNSON 


Hhe  instinctive  love  of  liberty 
dwells  in  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
An  intense  appreciation  of 
this  was  the  motive  which  in- 
fluenced many  stern  business 
men  and  careworn  women  to 
attend  the  Fourth-of-July  en- 
tertainment held  at  the  Brown 
school-house.  There  was  a 
rumor  that  particular  attention  would  be 
devoted  to  Revolutionary  times— how  our 
blessed  independence  was  won. 

One  of  the  old  historians  ably  wrote  of 
this  exciting  period  in  our  country's  history  ; 
"The  people  of  the  colonies  though  weak  in 
military  resources  were  strong  in  purpose, 
and  relying  upon  the  justice  of  their  cause 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  God  Omnip- 
otent, they  resolved  to  defy  the  fleet  and 
armies  of  Great  Britain." 

After  the  terrible,  relentless,  seven-year 
war  the  colonists  were  victorious,  the  right 
triumphed,  and  America  once  and  forever- 
more  was  independent. 

On  this  hojiday  strings  of  Japanese  lan- 
terns were  stretched  across  the  wide  lawn  in 
every  direction.  Several  flag-lanterns  were 
conspicuously  displayed.  Flags  and  gay 
bunting  attractively  decorated  the  interior 
of  the  pleasant  little  school-house.  Flags 
were  also  festooned  on  the  white  muslin  cur- 
tains. Scarlet  and  white  geraniums  nodded 
brightly  from  the  windows. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Song— "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 
Chorus  by  the  School— "Salute  to  the  Flag." 
Recitation— "Way  Back  in  '76." 
Recitation— "The  Flower  of  Liberty." 
Song— "God  Bless  Our  Nation." 
Recitation— "Patr  ick  Henry's  Speech." 
Chorus— "God  Bless  Our  Land." 
Dialogue— "Columbia  and  Her  Fallen  Heroes." 
Essay— "Historic  Revolutionary  Battles." 
Trio— "Yankee  Doodle." 
Reading— "Declaration  of  Independence." 
Duet— "Freedom." 

Song— "It  Takes  a  Man  to  be  a  Soldier." 
Recitation — "Our  Country." 

The  "Salute  to  the  Flag"  is  a  very  grace- 
ful, reverent  exercise. 

■  "Way  Back  in  '76"  was  realistic.  "God 
Bless  Our  Nation"  was  earnestly  sung  by 
several  small  girls. 

The  eloquent  speech  containing  that  im- 
mortal utterance,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death,"  which  Patrick  Henry  so  effec- 
tively delivered  in  the  Virginia  Assembly 
was  ably  declaimed,  and  justly  received 
much  applause.  , 

The  dialogue,  "Columbia  and  Her  Fallen 
Heroes,"  was  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 

The  essay  on  "Historic  Revolutionary  Bat- 
tles" was  the  most  ambitious  effort  of  the 
entertainment.  It  showed  much  research. 
The  bloody  struggles  that  were  enacted  at 
Bunker  Hill,  Quebec,  Long  Island,  Prince- 
ton, Brandywine,  Saratoga,  Stony  Point, 
Charleston  and  Yorktown  were  graphically 
depicted.  And  our  heroes,  who  by  their 
dauntless  efforts  so  bravely  won  the  "red 
badge  of  courage,"  immortal  names  for 
themselves  and  peace  for  their  beloved  land, 
all  received  their  honored  meed  of  praise. 
Three  loyal  cheers  were  given  by  their  ad- 
mirers and  descendants. 

Three  men— school  trustees— wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  Revolutionary  period  fer- 
vently played  "Yankee  Doodle"  on  drums 
and  fife  (after  the  familiar  picture),  to  the 
unbounded  delight  of  the  children.  The  mu- 
sic and  spirit  were  irresistible,  and  the 
entire  audience  joined  heartily  in  singing 
the  popular  song. 

A  few  paragraphs  of  the  "Declaration  of 
Independence"  were  impressively  read  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident:  That  all  men  were  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
inherent  and  unalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

The  poem  "Our  Country,"  by  John  G. 
Whittier,  was  eloquently  recited. 

Our  thought  of  thee  is  glad  with  hope, 
Dear  country  of  our  love  and  prayers; 

Thy  way  is  down  no  fatal  slope, 
But  up  to  freer  sun  and  airs. 

The  fathers  sleep,  but  men  remain 
As  true  and  wise  and  brave  as  they; 

Why  count  the  loss  without  the  gain? 
The  best  is  that  we  have  to-day. 

O  land  of  lands,  to  thee  we  give 
Our  love,  our  trust,  our  service  free; 

For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live, 
And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  thee. 

Aspatriotic  citizens  we  all  sang"America" 
with  most  grateful  hearts. 


In  a  clever  little  speech  the  school-teacher 
said  that  the  student  whose  scholarship  for 
the  year  was  the  highest  was  allowed  the  cov- 
eted privilege  of  representing  "Liberty"  in 
costume  this  evening.  The  second  in  rank 
was  rewarded  with  a  silver  scarf-pin,  flag 
design.  "Miss  Mary"  also  told  the  children 
that  the  red  of  the  flag  typifies  the  courage 
of  the  thirteen  original  states  to  fight  the 
war  to  a  triumphant  close ;  the  white  signi- 
fies purity,  while  the  blue  represents  faith 
and  loyalty. 

Under  a  smiling  moon  and  many  festive 
lanterns  the  "spread"  was  served,  consisting 
of  sandwiches,  strawberry  lemonade,  na- 
tional cake— a  large  loaf  with  red,  white  and 
blue  decorations— liberty  cakes— that  is, 
small,  individual  cakes  with  a  tiny  flag  float- 
ing aloft.  The  American  ice-cream  was  red 
and  white  striped,  harmoniously  served  on 
simple  blue  china. 

A  huge  box  of  "flag  bonbons,"  which  one 
of  the  school-teacher's  friends  had  sent  out 
from  the  city,  proved  a  decidedly  successful 
novelty. 

This  patriotic  entertainment  brought  the 
fathers  and  mothers  closer  in  sympathy  to 
the  hearts  of  their  children,  and  vividly 
showed  to  us  all  the  noble  characters  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  this  grand  nation. 


WOMAN'S  OPPORTUNITIES 

In  reviewing  the  success  attained  by  our 
noble  women  as  authors  and  philanthropists 
I  hope  we  have  not  for  one  little  moment 
lost  sight  of  the  importance  and  usefulness 
of  our  individual  selves. 

In  drawing  a  comparison  do  not  let 
our  own  life-work  sink  into  insignificance. 
Each  life  has  been  created  for  a  purpose, 
and  it  will  be  much  to  our  advantage  in 
rounding  out  a  full  and  complete  record  to 
appreciate  our  abilities  and  make  use  of 
every  op'portunity  to  improve  them. 

We  too  often  look  upon  the  completed 
work  of  the  author  or  the  accomplished 
purpose  of  the  philanthropist  as  having  been 
attained  with  ease.  We  fail  to  see  the  dif- 
ficulties they  have  overcome,  and  giving 
them  credit  of  having  been  born  with  won- 
derful abilities,  our  own  talents  seem  so 
small  that  we  are  tempted,  like  the  one  of 
old,  to  hide  it  away  in  the  earth  and  leave 
it  there  unused,  which,  indeed,  would  be 
much  the. easiest  thing  to  do;  but  so  disap- 
pointing will  be  the  rendering  of  such  an 
account,  let  us  bring  forth  the  little  that  we 
possess,  and  with  earnest  endeavor  give  it 
every  opportunity  to  develop. 

We  should  not  feel  that  because  our  duties 
are  confined  within  four  walls  of  home 
they  are  of  little  importance  to  the  outside 
world.  Ah,  no!  From  within  this  sacred 
shrine,  tended  and  cared  for  by  a  loving, 
patient  mother,  whose  creative  abilities 
have  been  taxed  almost  beyond  endurance 
to  provide  food  and  clothing  from  a  meager 
sum,  has  come  our  most  useful  men  and 
women. 

Who  among  us  can  fail  to  see  the  great  im- 
portance to  our  nation  of  the  life  of  Nancy 
Lincoln  ?  Destitute  of  everything  but  a  fair 
education,  her  home  was  a  miserable  cabin, 
not  sufficient  in  wholeness  to  keep  out  the 
rain  in  summer  or  the  bitter  cold  in  winter. 
Her  husband,  of  a  roving  disposition,  left 
her  often  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time 
alone,  with  her  little  ones  to  care  for. 

"From  her  door  no  human  habitation  could 
be  seen;  no  familiar  neighbor  passed  or  re- 
passed, for  there  were  no  roads,  and  night 
was  made  lonely  and  terrifying  by  the  snarl 
of  the  wolf,  the  cry  of  the  panther  or  the 
hoot  of  the  owl.  Yet  here,  while  longing 
for  friends,  books  and  the  comforts  of  life, 
she  patiently  cared  for  her  children,  pre- 
paring their  meals  of  corn,  bacon  or  game 
on  the  hearth,  taking  them  upon  her  lap  at 
dusk  to  tell  them  stories  and  sing  them  to 
sleep,  then  tucking  them  away  in  their  bed 
of  leaves  covered  with  buffalo-robes,  and 
teaching  them  as  they  grew  older  their 
A  B  C's,  and  how  to  read,  write  and  spell." 

From  out  this  humble  home  came  the 
strong,  sturdy,  honest  boy ;  the  scholar  and 
debater ;  the  patriot  and  philanthropist ;  the 
kind,  unselfish,  loving  man  who  led  our 
country  successfully  through  the  struggle 
that  placed  it  among  the  greatest  in  the 
family  of  nations.  Strong  men,  yes,  armies 
of  men,  have  felt  the  influence  of  that  home, 
the  mother's  stories  and  the  gentle,  loving 
lullaby. 

The  home  has  been  truly  called  the  thresh- 
old of  the  nation,  and  the  home-maker 
cannot  prize  too  highly  her  beautiful  mis- 
sion, or  watch  too  closely  for  the  golden 
opportunities  in  which  to  improve  herself. 


The  school-days  do  not  end  with  the  re- 
ceiving of  a  diploma  from  some  high  school 
or  college ;  we  have  only  finished  the  pre- 
paratory necessary  for  the  real-life  school, 
and  because  we  are  permitted  to  be  our  own 
instructors  we  often  grow  indolent  and  care- 
less, losing  sight  of  the  real  purpose  of  life 
—to  grow,  to  develop. 

We  recount  with  pride  the  educational 
advantages  and  the  successful  attainments 
of  women  to-day,  as  compared  with  a  cen- 
tury ago.  There  is  scarcely  a  trade  or 
profession  that  women  have  not  mastered. 
In  literature,  art  and  science  she  has  proven 
man's  equal.  From  the  unappreciated  life 
of  oppression,  servitude  and  drudgery  of 
centuries  ago  she  persistently  pushed  for- 
ward through  the  tangle  brush  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  until  to-day  she  is  repre- 
sented in  every  vocation  of  life  equal  with 
man,  and  often  his  superior. 

And  what  has  brought  about  this  great 
change?  Man?  No!  He  believed  her  in- 
capable of  accomplishing  those  things  which 
required  strength  of  mind.  To  woman  alone 
belongs  the  credit. 

She  recognized  within  a  desire,  an  intense 
longing,  for  knowledge,  from  which  was 
born  the  appreciation  of  her  own  abilities 
to  do.  Recognition  kindled  the  fire  of  cour- 
age and  ambition,  and  fanning  the  flame 
with  hope  and  determination  she  struggled 
on  through  the  dark  ages  of  servitude,  gain- 
ing in  knowledge  and  power  until  she  was 
able  to  break  the  manacles  of  superstition 
and  custom,  and  with  equal  advantage  take 
her  place  by  man  in  the  school  and  college. 

Unused  as  she  was  to  this  kind  of  work, 
by  applying  herself  diligently,  and  wisely 
using  the  opportunities  that  chanced  to  open 
for  her,  she  climbed  to  the  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess and  fame. 

Her  achievements  have  not  lessened  her 
interests  in  the  home.  By  her  untfring  ef- 
forts she  has  raised  the  standard  of  domestic 
labor  until  the  adorning  of  our  homes  has 
become  an  art,  the  preparing  of  food  a 
science,  and  the  care  of  the  infant,  the  lisp- 
ing babe  and  confiding  child  a  most  sacred 
and  worthy  profession.  But  her  work  is 
not  complete.  The  coming  century  will  open 
to  her  still  greater  advantages  for  knowl- 
edge and  improvement. 

We  are  women  of  the  twentieth  century ; 
our  opportunities  are  many  and  varied;  let 
us  seek  to  know  them,  and  may  the  motive 
that  prompts  us  to  action  ever  be  for  our 
own  highest  good  and  development. 

Anna  Belle. 

a 

BABY'S  BIB  IN  POINT-LACE  BRAID 

This  is  used  as  an  ornamental  bib,  and  is 
a  very  dressy  article  for  a  baby's  outfit.  The 


stitches  are  simple  and  the  bib  is  easily- 
made.  Use  heavy  handkerchief-linen  for 
the  center.  B.  K. 
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A  FOURTH- OF-JULY  GARDEN  PARTY 

A  bright  young  girl  residing  in  a  small 
country  town,  where  every  season  there  are 
a  number  of  summer  boarders  and  city 
guests,  invited  those  she  knew  to  a  Fourth- 
of-July  garden  party,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  friends  made  it  a  most  enjoyable 
affair  for  those  who  came. 

The  guests  one  and  all  declared  the 
colonial  mansion,  with  its  roomy  porches, 
spacious  grounds  and  large  shade-trees,  an 
ideal  place  for  an  entertainment  of  this  kind. 

The  big  red,  white  and  blue  sun-umbrellas, 
with  which  the  lawn  was  dotted,  covered 
rustic  chairs,  benches  and  hammocks.  Bunt- 
ing was  in  evidence  everywhere,  while  a 
band  of  musicians  under  one  of  the  trees 
added  much  to  the  joyous  occasion. 

A  number  of  games  were  played,  the  win- 
ner in  each  receiving  a  tiny  flag,  and  the 
most  be-flaged  individual  at  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  was  given  a  pretty  silk  flag. 

When  all  the  guests  had  arrived  there 
was  a  bicycle  parade,  where  twenty  little 
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lads  and  lassies  took  part  and  competed  for 
a  prize,  to  be  given  to  the  boy  or  girl  who 
rode  a  wheel  decorated  the  handsomest  in 
colors  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

But  the  most  amusing  event  of  the  after- 
noon was  the  "puppet  show,"  a  portion 
of  the  veranda  being  used  for  a  stage.  The 
comical  puppets  were  made  like  rag  dolls, 
and  were  attired  as  Uncle  Sam,  Miss  Lib- 
erty and  natives  of  our  new  possessions. 
The  dolls  were  only  two  feet  high,  and  were 
made  to  stand  on  a  shelf  fastened  to  a  screen 
covered  with  red,  white  and  blue  cotton 
cloth,  in  which  holes  were  cut  big  enough 
for  a  child's  head  to  go  through.  The  dolls' 
arms  were  left  free,  so  as  to  move  up  and 
down  by  means  of  a  black  cord  passed 
through  the  opening,  and  were  managed  by 
the  child  behind  the  screen,  who  constantly 
kept  his  little  puppet  in  motion  ;  and  as  his 
own  head  formed  part  of  the  body,  the  effect 
was  extremely  funny,  and  funnier  still  when 
all  began  to  sing  familiar  melodies. 

There  was  much  merriment  at  supper-time, 
when  the  refreshments  were  served  picnic- 
fashion.  Baskets  on  small  tables  were 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  only  one  course 
could  be  uncovered  at  a  time,  the  men 
changing  seats  during  every  course. 

Ruth  Virginia  Sackett. 

«S 

ROSES 

The  air  is  now  laden  with  the  exquisite 
perfume  of  roses,  and  to  many  of  us  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  store  away  some  of 
this  deliciousness  for  our  future  delectation. 

Rose-tea.— In  the  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers rose-tea  was  regarded  as  an  excel- 
lent drink  for  fever-patients,  and  was  made 
by  picking  the  petals  from  one  Damask  rose 
or  cabbage-rose  (Rosa  centif  olio),  and  pour- 
ing over  them  one  half  pint  of  boiling  water ; 
then  after  steeping  for  a  few  minutes  it  was 
ready  to  be  strained  and  used.  It  is  ben- 
eficial when  used  either  hot  or  cold.  Dried 
roses  can  be  used  as  well  as  fresh.  Cold 
rose-tea  is  very  refreshing  when  applied  as 
a  toilet-water,  and  if  the  tea  is  bottled  while 
warm,  and  then  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  place, 
it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  a  year  as  nice 
as  when  first  put  up. 

Rose-sykup.— Put  into  a  granite  kettle 
one  quart  of  clear  water;  when  it  begins  to 
boil  add  one  pound  of  petals  of  the  cabbage- 
rose,  then  take  from  the  fire,  cover  the  kettle, 
and  let  stand  over  night.  Strain  through  a 
fine  cloth  into  a  double  boiler,  and  add  four 
pounds. of  granulated  sugar.  After  boiling 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved  stand  it  aside  to 
cool,  then  bottle.  One  tablespoonful  of  rose- 
syrup  added  to  a  glassful  of  water  makes 
a  cooling,  delicious  drink.  Rose-water  and 
white  cake  are  the  usual  refreshments  of- 
fered to  afternoon  callers  in  certain  sections 
of  the  South. 

Canimed  Rose-leaves.— Select  the  de- 
sired quantity  of  rose-leaves,  and  let  them 
become  somewhat  dry,  but  not  crisp,  by 
being  spread  on  an  inverted  sieve  and  stand- 
ing in  the  air.  Boil  one  half  pound  of 
granulated  sugar  with  one  half  pint  of  water 
until  it  spins  a  thread; then  with  a  fine  wire 
dip  each  leaf  into  the  hot  syrup,  and  put  it 
back  on  the  inverted  sieve,  which  should  be 
slightly  oiled.  Let  the  leaves  stand  for 
several  hours,  then  if  they  do  not  look  pre- 
served and  clear  they  will  require  a  second 
dipping  before  being  dipped  into  the  fon- 
dant. Melt  one  half  cupful  of  fondant,  add 
three  drops  of  the  essence  of  rose  and  two 
drops  of  cochineal,  and  enough  water— one 
drop  at  a  time— to  give  the  fondant  a  thin, 
grayish  color;  then  dip  the  rose-leaves  one 
at  a  time  into  it,  dust  them  with  fine  gran- 
ulated sugar,  and  place  on  oiled  paper  to 
harden.  To  keep  them  for  some  time  place 
them  when  hard  between  layers  of  paraffin- 
paper  in  a  tin  box.    Have  the  layers  thin. 

Rose-vinegar. — To  the  petals  carefully 
picked  from  one  dozen  cabbage-roses  and 
placed  in  a  glass  bottle  add  sixteen  table- 
spoonfuls  of  distilled  water  or  rain-water 
that  has  been  boiled  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  or  white,  distilled 
vinegar.  Put  in  the  glass  stopper,  and  with- 
out removing  it  agitate  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  daily,  when  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
it  will  be  ready  to  be  strained  into  small 
bottles  for  use.  A  few  drops  are  enough  to 
use  at  a  time,  and  when  added  to  water 
to  be  used  in  rinsing  off  soap-suds  it  will  be 
found  a  very  agreeable  toilet-vinegar. 

Tincture  of  Roses.— Fill  a  bottle  with 
the  petals  of  the  cabbage-rose  (Rosa  cen- 
tifolio),  then  pour  some  good  spirits  of  wine 
upon  them,  and  close  the  bottle.  Let  stand 
until  required  for  use  for  toilet  purposes  or 
for  flavoring.  It  will  keep  for  years,  and 
yields  a  perfume  little  inferior  to  attar  of 
roses;  a  few  drops  will  impregnate  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  room  with  a  delightful  odor. 

Vihginia  Reed. 
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-    NOT  QUITE  THE  SAME 

Not  quite  the  same  the  springtime  seems  to  me, 
Since  that  sad  season  when  in  separate  ways 
Our  paths  diverged.  There  are  no  more  such  days 

As  dawned  for  us  in  that  lost  time  when  we 

Dwelt  in  the  realm  of  dreams,  illusive  dreams ; 

Spring  may  be  just  as  fair  now,  but  it  seems 
Not  quite  the  same. 

Not  quite  the  same  in  life,  since  we  two  parted, 
■    Knowing  it  best  to  go  our  ways  alone. 

Fair  measures  of  success  we  both  have  known, 
And  pleasant  hours,  and  yet  something  departed 
"Which  gold,  nor  fame,  nor  anything  we  win 
Can  all  replace.   And  either  life  has  been 
Not  quite  the  same. 

Love  is  not  quite  the  same,  although  each  heart 
Has  formed  new  ties  that  are  both  sweet  and 
true ; 

But  that  wild  rapture,  which  of  old  we  knew, 
Seems  to  have  been  a  something  set  apart 
With  that  lost  dream.  There  is  no  passion  now 
Mixed  with  this  later  love,  which  seems,  somehow, 
Not  quite  the  same. 

Not  quite  the  same  am  I.  My  inner  being 
Reasons  and  knows  that  all  is  for  the  best. 
Yet  vague  regrets  stir  always  in  my  breast, 
As  my  soul's  eyes  turn  sadly  backward,  seeing 
The  vanished  self  that  ever  more  must  be 
This  side  of  what  we  call  eternity, 
Not  quite  the  same. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

* 

CARE  OF  CLOTHING 

aa^^wgaa  well-dressed  woman  is  as 
fegglES^  surely  the  envy  of  her  illy  clad 
y!vyw6\i1  sister  as  is  the  fact  that  both 
/  %  |  exist  abundantly  and  that  both 
f^F^W  are  daily  met  with.  It  is  no 
1 «  ^rue  S'^n  ^na*  a  woman  has  an 
if£VVx££j  unlimited  bank  account  or 
)^^^^^^  well-filled  purse  to  draw  upon 

=rrr-  '  because  she  appears  always  in 

attractive  attire  and  looks  dainty  and  pretty. 
Many  a  wife  and  maiden  who  has  but  little 
money  to  spend  upon  clothes  is  found  always 
to  look  "queenly"  and  stylish  when  in  street 
costume,  and  dainty  and  neat  in  home  attire. 
And  one  who  does  not  understand  the  art  of 
good  dressing  and  close  and  careful  calcula- 
tion imagines  many  things  not  quite  true, 
and  feels  bitterly  over  the  fate  that  seems  to 
have  deprived  her  of  the  feminine  belong- 
ings that  form  so  essential  a  part  of  a  well- 
dressed  woman's  wardrobe. 

But  it  is  less  a  matter  of  money  than  of 
taste,  ingenuity,  calculation  and  care.  A 
woman  who  spends  her  wardrobe-money 
without  forethought  and  planning  receives 
for  it  not  a  tithe  of  what  she  might  possibly 
and  probably.  If  she  purchases  with  ex- 
travagant hand  she  suffers  loss  twofold. 
The  becomingness  of  materials,  as  well  as 
colors  and  styles,  must  be  a  study,  and  the 
serviceable  or  non-serviceable  qualities  of 
materials  and  articles  need  also  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

All  admire  a  well-dressed  woman,  women 
as  well  as  men,  unless  it  be  that  a  spirit  of 
jealousy  poisons  the  mind  of  one  woman 
because  another  looks  so  infinitely  her 
superior  in  general  attractiveness.  One 
makes  a  study  of  dress,  while  the  other 
gives  the  subject  no  thought.  One  cares  for 
her  clothes,  while  the  other  neglects  them. 
One  gives  more  of  thought  than  of  money  to 
the  completing  of  her  wardrobe,  while  the 
other  gives  money  and  but  little  thought. 
To  the  one  results  are  satisfying  and  pleas- 
ant, while  to  the  other  nothing  suits  and 
nothing  is  right. 

A  woman's  gown  cannot  long  be  thrown 
about  upon  beds,  lounges  and  chairs,  and  be 
left  to  lay  in  ungraceful  folds,  without  giv- 
ing strong  evidence  of  such  lack  of  care. 
If  her  hats  are  not  dusted  and  put  away 
after  each  wearing  they  soon  take  on  an 
appearance  of  shabby  gentility,  for  they 
lose  their  freshness  and  crisp  attractive- 
ness that  they  possessed  when  they  left  the 
milliner's  hands.  And  of  all  dress  abom- 
inations a  shabby  hat  is  about  the  worst. 
Good  millinery  is  expensive,  and  requires 
careful  handling  if  it  is  not  to  prove  a  quick 
disappointment.  But  in  many  lines  good 
millinery  pays  well,  as  its  usefulness  lasts 
long  and  it  is  to  the  end  presentable.  Good 
lumes  are  classed  here.  ' 
Boxes  or  trunks  for  hats,  closets  for  cloth- 
'ng  and  hangers  for  gowns  are  necessities. 
As  a  skirt  is  hung  or  laid  away  so  will  it 
'hang"  when  donned  again.  If  hung  awry 
~n  nails  it  will  hang  awry  when  worn. 
Long  boxes  for  dress-skirts  are  admirable. 
Many  women  have  them  made  of  nice  woods, 
and  the  lids  upholstered  handsomely.  They 
make  pretty  and  twofold  serviceable  pieces 
of  bedroom  furniture,  keep  skirts  free  of  dust 
nd  wrinkles,  and  serve  as  a  seat,  besides. 
Jackets  and  waists  should  be  kept  in  shape 
'  y  putting  away  in  closets  on  coat-hangers. 
These  articles  are  not  expensive,  and  should 
e  had  in  numbers.  A  dozen  of  quarter- 
ircles  in  wood  hangers,  with  strong  wire 


hooks,  may  usually  be  purchased  for  from 
thirty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents.  Quarter-cir- 
cles sawed  from  barrel-hoops  and  covered 
by  winding  with  cloth  a*Ve  far  better  than 
none,  and  many  use  them  entirely,  having 
none  of  the  "boughten"  ones. 

Shoes  should  be  dusted  after  each  wearing, 
and  well  aired.  Soiled  hosiery  should  never 
be  worn  with  a  good  pair  of  slippers  or 
shoes.  In  truth,  soiled  hosiery,  like  other 
articles  of  soiled  clothing,  is  not  commenda- 
ble at  any  time.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  the 
preparations  for  making  shoes  look  new 
should  be  used.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
find  any  that  absolutely  do  not  injure  the 
leather.  Careful  rubbing  and  dusting  will 
keep  shoes  pretty  for  quite  a  length  of  time. 

When  one'sclotheshave  been  well  selected 
and  well  made,  and  are  becoming  and  good, 
one  loses  that  sensitiveness  of  self-thought 
that  always  harasses  and  hangs  about  the 
woman  who  feels  that  she  is  not  looking 
well.  To  be  unconscious  of  Self  renders  a 
woman  always  more  attractive  to  others. 
Her  temper  is  not  ruffled,  and  mortification 
is  not  playing  its  disagreeable  part.  To  be 
well  dressed  is  worth  while  and  commenda- 
ble as  an  ambition. 

I  have  wished  that  the  graceful,  cling- 
ing and  loose-flowing  robes  so  much  affected 
on  the  stage  might  become  more  and  more 
a  part  of  the  home  manner  of  dressing. 
Women  admire  so  graceful  an  attire,  and  men 
call  women  thus  garbed  "ravishingly  beau- 
tiful." Yet  let  a  woman  suggest  that  she 
would  adopt  those  "ravishing  gowns"  for 
home  wear  and  her  lord  is  prone  to  remark 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Asked  why,  he  can  only  reply,  "Folks  would 
talk,  and  would  make  remarks  about  it; 
it's  so  unusual,  you  know,"  etc.  But  such 
manner  of  dressing  would  soon  have  passed 
from  the  "unusual"  stage  of  affairs  to  the 
usual  and  expected,  and  become  common; 
but  never  so  common  that  these  pretty 
gowns  would  not  be  called  pretty  and  be 
greatly  admired. 

Then,  too,  women  would  be  more  comfor- 
table than  they  are  in  close-fitting  waists, 
corsets,  shirt-waists  and  other  articles  truly 
uncomfortable.  I  have  always  deplored 
the  fact  of  woman's  slavery  to  uncomforta- 
ble dress,  and  have  always  looked  forward 
to  a  reign  of  flowing  house-gowns  simple, 
dainty  and  loose.  Think  of  "ye  lords,"  who 
contend  for  the  straight,  strict  suits  and 
close-fitting  clothing  for  wives  and  sisters 
for  street  attire,  ftnd  largely  for  home  attire, 
as  well,  sitting,  walking  or  working  in 
"stays,"  tight  bands  and  other  foolish, 
unhygienic,  uncomfortable  and  health-ruin- 
ing clothing!  No  man  on  earth  would  so 
enslave  himself.  And  I  know  of  a  few 
women  here  and  there  who  as  determinedly 
will  not  be  enslaved.  And  they  will  wear, 
and  do  wear,  just  such  dainty,  flowing  garbs 
as  one  finds  upon  the  stage  and  pronounces 
"a  dream  of  beauty." 

When  women  have  adopted  these  same 
"dreams  6T  loveliness"  and  comfort  there 
will  be  more  of  lovely  dreams  of  other  kinds, 
more  pleasant  days,  more  of  good  health 
and  more  of  happiness  in  general.  And  they 
will  be  well-dressed  women,  dressed  at 
less  expense  and  with  less  of  care  and 
trouble  than  at  the  present  time. 

Pretty  underwear  is  one  of  the  delights 
of  a  woman's  heart.  Ready-made  clothing 
for  outside  wear  and  under  wear  has  come 
to  be  quite  the  rule.  And  this  is  saving  a 
vast  amount  of  work  to  women  who  have 
many  and  diverse  home  and  household  cares. 
It  leaves  her  to  but  take  care  of  the  gar- 
ments after  purchased.  Yet  how  much  we 
see  of  shabby  underwear  and  handsome  out- 
side gowns.  The  "stitch  in  time"  has  been 
neglected,  and  carelessness  predominates. 

No  woman  may  feel  herself  well  dressed 
unless  well  groomed  in  all  respects— clean- 
liness, fresh  clothing  underneath,  and  well- 
cared-for  gown,  hat,  gloves  and  shoes.  Have 
garments  plain,  good  and  wholesome  rather 
than  shabby  with  shabby  laces,  embroi- 
deries and  neglected  stitches.  Shoddy  laces 
are  not  dainty,  and  neglected  clothing  is 
always  unattractive  and  repulsing. 

Ei.la  Houghton. 

a 

A  HANDY  DISH-RAG 

People  who  wish  to  wash  dishes  in  hot 
water  and  not  scald  their  hands  will  find 
that  an  old  half-worn  paint-brush  is  the 
best  "dish-rag"  they  ever  used.  It  is  as 
much  superior  to  these  nasty  little  mops 
as  anything  can  be,  needs  never  be  dry,  does 
not  get  foul,  and  will  last  for  years.  It 
should  be  a  brush  the  butt  of  which  is  full 
of  old  dry  paint.  After  using  rinse,  and 
throw  the  water  out,  and  don't  stand  it  up. 
It  is  the  finest  thing  imaginable  for  washing 
milk-pans.  C.  Jay  A. 


PUTTING  UP  FRUIT 

With  June  and  July  comes  the  fruit  sea- 
son, and  to  housekeepers  that  means  much 
more  extra  work ;  but  it  also  means  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  store-room  shelves 
filled  with  jars  that  shall  supply  her  family 
with  delicacies  during  the  long  and  cold 
winter. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  preparing  for  the 
fruit  season  is  to  see  that  the  jars  are  clean 
and  the  covers  and  rubbers  are  in  good 
order.  If  there  is  the  least  doubt  about  the 
latter  it  is  best  to  buy  new  ones.  Many 
housekeepers  buy  new  covers  and  rubbers 
every  year.  I  do  not  use  a  rubber  the  second 
time  unless  it  is  soft  and  in  as  perfect  con- 
dition as  when  new.  It  does  not  pay  to  run 
any  risk  that  may  be  avoided,  of  losing  the 
fruit  after  it  is  canned.  Unless  you  have 
washed  the  jars  yourself  when  they  were 
emptied  last  winter,  a  washing  under  your 
supervision  had  better  be  done  now,  for 
servants  are  often  careless,  and  absolute 
cleanliness  is  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  the  fruit.  If  the  jars  are  new,  loose  bits  of 
glass  are  often  sticking  to  the  inside,  and 
might  cause  serious  consequences  if  not 
removed. 

When  ready  to  can  fruit  the  jars,  rubbers 
and  covers  should  be  kept  in  hot  water  and 
removed  as  wanted.  Have  a  large  cloth 
wrung  from  hot  water,  and  put  in  the  bottom 
of  a  pan  to  set  the  jars  on  while  filling  them 
with  the  boiling  fruit.  Do  not  use  your  dish- 
cloth or  cup-towels  to  wipe  the  tops  of  the 
jars  or  to  handle  them  if  you  do  not  want  to 
stain  them  beyond  redemption.  It  is  better 
to  have  some  cotton  cloths  for  this  purpose 
—old  white  cotton,  calico  or  gingham  are  as 
good  as  anything  you  can  use. 

To  can  strawberries,  pick  them  over  the 
night  before,  put  them  in  a  large  earthen 
bowl  or  jar,  and  to  every  quart  of  berries  put 
one  half  pint  of  granulated  sugar,  sprinkling 
it  between  the  layers.  In  the  morning  drain 
off  all  the  juice  into  a  saucepan,  put  it  over 
the  fire,  and  when  it  is  beginning  to  boil 
skim  it  well,  then  put  in  enough  berries  to 
fill  one  jar  two  thirds  full.  Let  them  boil 
(covered)  five  minutes,  then  skim  them  out 
into  the  jar,  screw  the  top  on  loosely,  and  let 
the  jar  stand  in  hot  water  until  all  your 
berries  are  cooked  and  in  jars ;  then  begin- 
ning with  the  first  one,  fill  each  one  full  with 
the  boiling  syrup,  and  as  fast  as  filled  put 
on  the  rubbers  and  screw  the  tops  down  as 
tightly  as  possible.  Stand  the  jars  bottom 
upward  on  a  table,  out  of  a  draft  of  air,  and 
when  they  are  cold  wrap  each  one  in  paper, 
put  on  the  label  and  put  them  away.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  a  silver  knife  in  the  jar 
while  filling  with  any  fruit,  as  that  will  les- 
sen the  danger  of  breaking.  I  always  stand 
all  jars  bottom  upward  to  cool,  as  I  can  then 
see  at  once  if  they  are  not  perfectly  sealed. 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  seal  all  canned  fruit, 
preserves,  jams  and  sweet  pickles  in  glass 
jars  while  hot;  then  there  is  almost  no  dan- 
ger of  anything  spoiling.  Jellies  I  put  in 
glasses,  let  stand  open  in  the  sunshine,  if 
possible,  until  cold,  then  wipe  the  tops  with 
a  little  cloth  dipped  in  alcohol  and  pour 
melted  paraffin  over  the  tops,  enough  to  cool 
in  a  thin  layer,  turn  ing  the  glasses  so  that  the 
paraffin  will  harden  against  the  sides  of 
the  glasses  all  around.  I  never  yet  have 
had  a  glass  of  jelly  to  mold  when  treated  in 
this  manner. 

Currants  and  red  raspberries  being  ripe 
at  the  same  time  make  most  delicious  jelly 
or  jam  when  used  together— two  thirds  cur- 
rants to  one  third  raspberries.  They  are 
also  good  canned  together  in  almost  any 
proportion,  the  currants  furnishing  the  acid 
and  the  raspberries  the  flavor.  Whenever  I 
have  an  excess  of  juice  in  canning  fruit 
I  strain  it  and  seal  it  in  bottles,  sometimes 
mixing  two  or  three  kinds.  It  is  nice  for 
pudding-sauces,  or  with  water  makes  a  re- 
freshing drink.  Maida  McL. 

LIST  FOR  BOXES 

Every  housekeeper  knows  the  annoyance 
of  having  her  carefully  packed  chests  and 
trunks  disarranged  by  having  to  get  an 
article  that  is  needed  out  of  season. 

In  this  changeable  climate  it  is  hard  to 
tell  just  when  to  pack  one's  winter  things, 
and  a  most  excellent  plan,  which  saves  much 
labor,  is  to  wrap  and  mark  each  bundle 
separately,  and  as  the  box  is  packed  write 
very  plainly  on  your  piece  of  paper  the 
name  and  number  of  the  article.  Thus  No. 
1  is  in  the  bottom,  at  the  left;  No.  2  beside 
it,  and  so  on. 

When  complete,  tack  this  list  on  the  inside 
of  the  lid.  This  at  first  may  seem  like  un- 
necessary labor,  but  when  you  cannot 
remember,  try,  as  you  will,  whether  the  chil- 
dren's underwear  are  in  the  trunk  or  chest, 
it  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  raise  the 
lid  and  ascertain  at  a  glance. 

Alice  Winwood  Anthony. 


MILLINERY  TOOLS  AND  TERMS'" 

The  tools  necessary  to  a  millinery  student 
are  scissors,  needles,  wire-nippers  and  a 
tape-measure.  The  scissors  should  be  not 
less  than  five  inches  nor  more  than  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  one  blade  should 
be  quite  pointed.  The  needles  must  be 
"straws"  of  various  sizes,  and  the  wire- 
nippers  the  same  as  those  used  by  some 
mechanics,  and  which  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  bell-hangers'  pliers.  The  points  are 
used  for  bending  the  wires,  while  the  sharp 
part  immediately  below  is  for  cutting  it. 
The  tape  should  be  one  with  the  eighths  of 
inches  distinctly  marked  upon  it,  to  facil- 
itate correct  measuring.  In  addition  to 
these  four  tools,  which  are  of  pre-eminent 
importance,  the  student  will  at  times  need  a 
small  pocket-knife,  a  small  flat-iron,  a  piece 
of  chalk  and  a  bonnet-duster.  The  last-men- 
tioned article  is  a  small  whisk-broom  made 
of  hair  or  velvets,  as  millinery  fabrics 
should  never  be  brushed  with  the  ordinary 
broom-corn  whisk. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  working  is 
to  sit  at  a  fairly  low  table,  with  a  stool  for 
the  feet,  so  as  to  make  a  "lap."  Now 
one  of  the  first  things  to  learn  is  to  make  a 
head-lining.  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
a  lining  for  the  head  of  either  hat  or  bonnet. 
The  width  of  this  lining  is  decided  by  the 
depth  of  the  crown  plus  two  inches  for 
turnings,  part  of  which  is  utilized  in  the 
hem  and  the  remainder  in  the  crown  of 
the  hat;  this  may  be  cut  on  the  bias  or 
straight,  and  as  there  is  more  economy  of 
material  in  the  latter  a  great  deal  may  be 
prepared  and  laid  away  for  future  use. 
Hem  one  side  of  this,  leaving  enough  space 
for  a  bodkin  to  draw  a  piece  of  narrow  tape 
or  ribbon  through,  and  when  the  hat  has 
been  trimmed  it  can  be  drawn  partly  to- 
gether, making  a  neat  little  bow  of  the  two 
ends  of  the  tie-ribbon.  When  the  lining 
lays  back  in  the  crown  of  the  hat  it  should 
show  only  enough  of  the  tip  for  the  reading 
of  the  milliner's  name,  which  is  usually 
stamped  in  gold  letters  on  the  tip  or  top 
lining  of  the  hat.  Linings  are  always  either 
black  or  white,  and  are  of  thin  or  China  silk 
for  expensive  hats,  and  farmer's  satin  for 
the  cheaper  quality. 

French  Tips.— There  are  a  great  number 
of  hats  on  the  general  market  that  have  on 
the  tip  the  name  and  street  number  of  some 
dealer  in  Paris.  A  great  many  people  be- 
lieve those  to  be  imported  hats ;  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  they  are  only  copies  of  a  Paris 
style,  the  style  only  having  come  from 
across  the  sea. 

You  often  hear  the  phrase,  "A  pattern- 
hat."  This  is  one  imported  from  a  foreign 
land  or  brought  from  a  large  city  or  pur- 
chased from  another  dealer,  in  order  to  take 
pattern  of  the  style  in  copying  a  number  of 
the  same  kind  for  general  trade. 

Millinery  Parlors.— In  a  large  city  like 
Chicago  a  parlor  trade  is  one  that  will  pros- 
per, no  matter  how  times  are  in  the  business 
world.  The  parlor  milliner  pays  no  rent, 
has  no  stock  on  hand  to  dispose  of,  and 
knows  how  to  please  her  customers.  If 
Mrs.  Jones  brings  a  great  lot  of  stuff  from 
the  bargain-counter  the  parlor  milliner 
makes  it  into  a  hat  without  comment  for 
the  small  price  of  one  dollar.  If  Mrs.  Brown 
gives  her  five  dollars  toward  a  spring  hat 
she  knows  where  to  buy  at  figures  far  below 
Mrs.  Jones  at  the  bargain-counter,  and  the 
result  is  a  profit  to  herself  and  a  delight  to 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  never  could  run  around 
shopping,  as  she  was  so  busy  with  other 
matters.  It  is  surprising  the  large  amount 
of  inside  trade  in  millinery ;  it  is  growing 
almost  as  common  as  dressmaking. 

A  very  pretty  hat  for  a  June  bride  is  one 
made  of  white  horsehair,  trimmed  with 
white  rosebuds,  a  standing  bow  of  white 
satin  ribbon  and  a  bunch  of  full-blown 
roses  on  the  side-front.  The  horsehair  is  a 
braid  half  an  inch  wide,  and  is  made  over 
a  wire  frame.  This  braid  is  also  made  in 
black,  and  is  very  stylish. 

There  are  three  crowns  very  much  used 
this  spring— the  bell-shape,  the  dish-shape 
and  the  flat.  One  flat  effect  for  street  wear, 
called  the  Pan-American,  is  made  as  follows : 
Take  a  broad-brimmed,  perfectly  flat  sailor- 
shape  with  a  low  crown,  and  sew  on  at  the 
top  a  flat  as  large  as  the  lower  brim.  To 
trim,  draw  between  those  two  brims,  as  it 
were,  a  pretty  scarf  of  silk  or  satin,  and 
make  a  bow  on  the  side-front  of  the  top  flat. 
As  a  matter  of  economy,  and  as  the  crown 
does  not  show,  it  could  be  ripped  up  and 
made  into  the  top  flat.  In  this  case  place 
wire  supports  between  the  two  flats  to  keep 
them  about  four  inches  apart ;  keep  the  silk 
to  the  edge  in  draping,  and  stitch  to  both 
fiats.  A  strip  five  inches  wide  and  one  yard 
long  will  be  sufficient.  Use  the  selvage,  and 
hem  the  other  side  to  keep  it  from  ravel- 
ing. E.  Harrington. 
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A  SONG  OF  CONTRASTS 

I. 

We  are  too  much  in  cities  pent, 
In  crowds  we  live  in  banishment; 
Of  Nature  and  her  wondrous  ways, 
Which  should  excite  our  eager  praise, 
No  more  than  mysteries  do  we  know, 
Such  slaves  are  we  to  idle  show. 

II. 

Observe  the  boasted  works  of  man, 
Where  Art  refines  on  Nature's  plan ; 
A  picture-study,  or  a  book, 
Or  on  some  stately  temple  look ; 
Perfection  nowhere  do  we  find, 
No  thought  so  wistful  as  the  wind. 
III. 

Then  mark  the  throstle,  or  the  bee, 
The  striped  snake,  or  growing  tree ; 
These  living  works  confess,  admire, 
And  trace  perfection  in  desire; 
The  small  as  finished  as  the  great, 
For  faultless  laws  on  Nature  wait. 
IV. 

Go  then  where  fields  or  forests  thrive, 

Learn  wisdom  from  the  busy  hive ; 

Approve  the  rose,  or  daffodil, 

And  know  how  false  our  boasted  skill ; 

Or  look  upon  the  ocean  wide, 

And  mourn  the  foolishness  of  pride. 

—Charles  Lusted. 


FIRE  CRACKERS  AND  THEIR  MANUFACTURE 

meeican  ingenuity  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  Chinese  patience. 

"Once  we  imported  our  noise- 
makers  from  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, but  now  we  make  them 
at  home,"  said  a  fire-cracker 
manufacturer  recently ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  give  some  facts 
concerning  these  indispen- 
sables  of  our  national  celebration. 

Did  you  ever  realize  that  over  fifteen  mill- 
ions of  dollars  are  spent  in  this  country  for 
fire-crackers  every  Fourth  of  July  ?  Such  is 
the  statement  made  by  the  dealer.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  fire-crackers  con- 
sumed in  this  country  are  of  American 
manufacture,  though  a  year  or  so  ago  nearly 
all  ojt  them  were  imported  from  China. 

In  China  fire-crackers  are  made  by  hand, 
and  it  is  a  very  laborious  and  slow  process. 
About  two  years  ago  a  New  York  firm  of 
importers  brought  into  use  an  ingenious 
machine  for  making  fire-crackers,  which  can 
be  operated  so  productively  that  even  the 
cheap  coolie  labor  of  China  cannot  compete 
with  it.  The  product  is  even  better  than  the 
Chinese  cracker,  which  it  greatly  resembles. 

This  firm  has  its  manufacturing  plant  on 
Staten  Island,  occupying  some  sixty  differ- 
ent buildings,  and  gives  steady  employment 
to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  the 
year  round.  A  veritable  revolution  in 
the  fire-cracker  business  has  been  thus 
effected. 

In  China  small  crackers  are  seldom  used, 
but  are  made  to  export.  The  Chinaman 
likes  to  shoot  off  fire-crackers  in  style,  and 
for  this  end  has  different-sized  crackers 
woven  into  large,  long  strings,  called  "man- 
darin packs,"  which  are  just  coming  into 
use  in  this  country.  Mandarin  packs  con- 
tain anywhere  from  one  thousand  to  forty 
thousand  different-sized  crackers.  They 
come  in  handsomely  decorated  boxes,  the 
covers  of  which  are  brilliant  with  color. 
The  mandarin  packs  are  intended  to  be  hung 
from  a  pole  or  across  the  street,  so  that  the 
lower  end  does  not  touch  the  ground.  You 
set  fire  to  the  fuse  at  the  lower  extremity, 
and  run,  and  the  pack  goes  off  with  a  noise 
that  in  continuity  and  volume  makes  one 
think  of  a  rapid-firing  battery. 

The  process  of  making  the  American  fire- 
cracker is  a  trade  secret ;  but  in  China  there 
are  no  large  manufactures,  the  crackers  be- 
ing made  in  small  houses  and  in  the  shops 
where  they  are  sold.  The  Chinamen  use 
them  upon  all  occasions  of  public  rejoicing, 
and  in  nuptial  and  funeral  ceremonies. 
Only  the  cheapest  kind  of  straw-paper  is 
used  for  the  body  of  the  Chinese  cracker, 
and  the  powder,  too,  is  of  the  cheapest 
grade,  costing  about  five  cents  a  pound.  The 
fuse  is  made  from  a  special  paper  made  from 
the  inner  lining  of  the  bamboo,  and  is  im- 
ported from  Japan. 

The  straw-paper  is  first  rolled  by  hand 
around  an  iron  rod,  which  varies  in  size 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cracker  to  be 
made.  To  complete  the  rolling  a  rude 
machine  is  used.  This  consists  of  two  up- 
rights supporting  an  axis,  from  which  is 
suspended  by  two  irons  a  heavy  piece  of 
wood  slightly  convex  on  the  lower  side. 
There  is  just  room  between  this  swinging 
block  and  the  top  of  the  table  to  place  the 


cracker.  As  each  layer  of  paper  is  put  on 
by  hand  the  cracker  is  placed  on  the  table 
and  the  suspended  weight  drawn  over  the 
roll,  thus  tightening  it,  until  no  more  can  be 
passed  under  the  weight.  For  the  smallest 
"whip"  crackers  the  workmen  use,  instead 
of  this  machine,  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  fitted 
with  a  handle  like  that  of  a  carpenter's 
plane.  With  these  crude  contrivances 
Chinese  inventive  genius  seems  to  have 
reached  its  limit.  In  filling  crackers,  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  are  tightly  tied 
together  in  a  bunch,  red  clay  spread  over 
the  end  of  the  bunch  and  forced  into  the  end 
of  each  cracker  with  a  punch.  While  the 
clay  is  being  treated  a  little  water  is  sprayed 
over  it,  which  makes  it  pack  closer.  The 
powder  is  poured  in  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cracker.  With  the  aid  of  an  awl  the  edge 
of  the  paper  is  turned  in  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cracker,  and  the  fuse  is  inserted 
through  this.  The  long  ends  of  the  fuses 
are  braided  together  in  such  a  way  that  the 
crackers  lie  in  two  parallel  rows.  The  braid 
is  doubled  on  itself,  and  a  large,  quick-firing 
fuse  inserted,  and  the  whole  is  bound  w  ith 
a  fine  thread.  The  bundle  is  wrapped  in 
paper  and  in  this  shape  sent  to  the  sea-coast 
ready  to  export. 

A  variety  of  cracker  which  is  very  popular 
in  China  is  the  "twice-sounding"  cracker ; 
it  has  two  chambers,  separated  by  a  plug  of 
clay  or  paper,  through  which  runs  a  con- 
necting fuse.  There  is  also  a  fuse  extending 
from  the  powder  in  the  lower  chamber 
through  the  side  of  the  cracker.  When  the 
cracker  is  to  be  fired  it  is  set  on  end  and  fire 
applied  to  the  fuse.  The  first  explosion 
sends  the  cracker  high  in  the  air,  while  the 
second  charge  is  exploded  by  the  fuse  ex- 
tending through  the  plug  between  the 
chambers.  P.  W.  Humphreys. 


A  COMFORTABLE  CAPE 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be 
provided  with  in  traveling  is  a  comfortable 
wrap.  A  cape  has  advantages  over  a  coat, 
as  it  can  be  more  easily  removed.   It  should 


be  made  of  the  soft,  woven,  double-faced 
wools  that  are  capable  of  being  tossed  about 
without  creasing.  The  trimming  is  stitched 
satin  facings,  which  come  all  ready  to  sew 
on,  while  a  nice  wool  fringe  trims  the  collar 
very  prettily.  In  the  warm  months  when 
traveling  at  night  one  very  often  finds  some 
very  cool  weather,  especially  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  so  it  is  best  to  be  prepared. 

SOME  DELICIOUS  SUMMER  DESSERTS 

Faiby  Puffs.— One  pint  of  sweet  milk, 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  yolks  of  five 
eggs,  whites  of  three  eggs,  four  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  melted  butter,  one  half  salt-spoonful 
of  salt.  Whip  the  whites  very  stiff,  and  add  to 
the  yolks,  which  have  been  beaten  to  a  foam. 
Use  an  egg-beater,  and  add  the  flour  next, 
then  the  butter,  and  lastly  the  milk,  beating 
steadily  all  the  time.  Have  nine  cups 
warmed  and  well  buttered,  and  divide  the 
batter  between  them.  Bake  in  a  rather  hot 
oven  for  forty-five  minutes,  or  until  a  fine 
brown  tint.  Remove  to  saucers,  and  serve 
with  honey  sauce. 

Hoxf.y  Sauce.— Whip  one  pint  of  cream 
until  stiff,  then  add  to  it  gradually  the  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs,  the  juice  of  one  sweet 
orange  and  one  pound  of  fine  white-comb 
honey  cut  into  small  bits.  Place  upon  ice 
until  ready  to  serve. 

Jelly  Cream  Pie.— Use  any  good  puff- 
paste  or  pie-crust  for  the  shell,  which  is 
molded  over  the  outside  of  an  ordinary  pie- 
pan,  this  being  placed  in  the  oven  upon  a 
small  can,  to  prevent  the  crust  touching  the 
oven  bottom.  Melt  one  glassful  of  any  de- 
sired sweet  jelly  by  placing  in  a  dish  with  a 
little  warm  water,  and  when  dissolved  allow 


it  to  boil  until  it  will  set;  it  is  then  ready  to 
pour  into  the  shell,  which  must  be  very  cold. 
Place  in  the  refrigerator  until  quite  cold. 
Whip  one  scant  pint  of  cream,  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  fine  sugar,  and  spread  over 
the  jelly.  Keep  upon  ice  until  ready  to  serve. 

Fresh  Fruit*  Cream  Pie.  —Dissolve  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  gelatin  in  a  little  boiling 
water  after  having  first  soaked  it  over  night 
in  cold  water.  Mash  one  scant  pint  of  very 
ripe  raspberries,  and  sweeten  well.  Stir  in 
the  dissolved  gelatin,  and  fill  a  cold  shell  of 
paste.  Pile  high  with  sweetened  whipped 
cream,  and  keep  on  ice  until  ready  to  serve. 

Queen's  Cream  Pie.— Have  ready  an 
extra  deep  shell  of  paste  for  this  pie,  and 
fill  it  with  a  layer  of  very  fine  raspberries, 
strawberries,  sliced  bananas,  shredded  pine- 
apple or  picked-up  sweet  oranges.  Whip 
one  pint  of  cream  and  make  it  very  sweet, 
then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  dissolved 
gelatin.  Put  a  little  of  the  cream  in  with 
the  fruit,  and  gently  stir  them  together.  If 
desired,  the  fruit  need  not  be  put  into  the 
shell  until  it  has  been  well  mixed  with  half 
of  the  whipped  cream,  then  pile  the  other 
half  over  the  fruit,  and  set  upon  ice.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  paste  can  be  baked  into  small 
shells,  and  one  served  to  each  person. 

Medley  Fruit  Cream  Pie.— This  is  a 
handy  pie  to  make  when  one  has  not  enough 
of  any  one  sort  of  fruit  to  make  the  whole 
pie.  Make  as  above,  using  several  kinds  of 
berries  or  fruit ;  and,  if  liked,  cocoanut  can 
be  added.  Ripe  peaches  cut  up  fine  make 
a  delicious  cream  pie,  and  plain  stewed  and 
mashed  apples  with  chopped  pineapple  are 
very  nice. 

Fruit  Blanc-m  asge-  Soak  one  half  cup- 
ful of  gelatin  over  night  in  one  half  cupful 
of  cold  water.  In  the  morning  add  one  fourth 
of  a  cupful  of  boiling  water,  and  place  in  a 
bowl  of  hot  water  until  dissolved.  Scald  one 
pint  of  rich  milk,  add  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  four  eggs  and  one  half  cupful  of  sugar. 
Let  it  boil  one  minute,  then  remove  from  the 
stove  and  whip  in  the  well-beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs  and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 
When  beginning  to  stiffen  put  one  third  of 
the  mixture  in  a  mold,  and  set  upon  ice  until 
stiff ;  over  this  place  a  thick  layer  of  chopped 
pineapple  or  sliced  bananas  or  peaches,  add 
another  third  of  the  blanc-mange,  another 
layer  of  fruit,  and  finish  with  the  blanc- 
mange. Let  stand  upon  ice  until  stiff  and 
firm.  Turn  out  upon  a  handsome  dish  and 
pile  with  whipped  cream  or  the  whites  of 
eggs  beaten  stiff. 

Tapioca  with  Prunes.— Soak  over  night 
in  water  two  cupfuls  of  prunes  and  one  cup- 
ful of  apricots.  In  the  morning  stew  slowly 
until  the  pits  can  be  easily  removed ;  press 
the  pulp  through  a  fruit-press,  add  one  half 
cupful  of  sugar,  and  cook  until  thick.  Soak 
over  night  one  half  cupful  of  pearl-tapioca, 
and  in  the  morning  put  into  a  double  boiler 
with  one  pint  of  rich  milk,  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sugar  and  a  little  salt  and  vanilla. 
Cook  one  hour.  In  a  deep  glass  dish  put  one 
half  the  tapioca,  then  one  half  the  fruit,  then 
tapioca,  and  lastly  the  fruit.  Whip  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  take  out 
one  fourth,  and  pile  what  remains  upon  the 
layer  of  fruit.  Color  the  remaining  whipped 
egg  a  bright  pink,  and  dot  it  over  the  white. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Miller. 


TO  PROPERLY  LAUNDER  FLANNELS 

I  do  not  suppose  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  there  is  a  housekeeper  who  is 
not  more  or  less  annoyed  by  having  her 
flannels  badly  laundered,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  such,  and  especially  for  the  mothers 
with  the  tiny  sons  and  daughters,  I  want  to 
give  a  receipt  which  has  never  failed  in  fif- 
teen years'  use.  This  receipt  is  as  follows: 
One  ounce  of  borax,  five  cents ;  one  ounce  of 
lump  ammonia,  five  cents;  one  ounce  of  salts 
tartar,  five  cents,  and  one  box  of  concen- 
trated lye,  ten  cents.  Put  these  ingredients 
in  a  bucket  with  six  quarts  of  rain-water ; 
stir  for  a  few  minutes,  and  jug  up. 

It  is  also  excellent  for  the  regular  weekly 
wash,  and  will  preserve  the  whiteness  and 
texture  of  the  most  delicate  fabric.  The 
proportion  for  weekly  washing  is  one  tea- 
cupful  of  fluid  to  one  boilerful  of  clothes, 
and  for  flannels  three  tablespoonfuls  to  an 
ordinary-sized  bucket.  Do  not  prepare  the 
fluid  near  the  fire. 

Alice  Winwoob  Anthony-. 


ROSE-BALLS 

Pound  the  petals  of  the  red,  or  Damask, 
rose  in  an  iron  mortar  until  they  form  an 
even  and  very  black  paste.  Form  the  paste 
into  beads  of  any  desired  form  or  size; 
thrust  a  needle  through  each  one,  then  dry 
them  until  very  hard  before  polishing. 
These  beads  will  take  a  fine  polish,  and  are 
very  fragrant.  Yieulnia  Reed. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

TRIAL  FOR  30  DAYS. 

The  1900  Ball  Bearing  Washer 

will  be  sent  abao  lutelyfree 

on  30  days'  trial.  We  pay 
freight  both  ways.  Wecoula 
not  afford  to  ship  on  these 
terms,  had  experience  not 
demonstrated  that  no  one 
will  part  wth  our  Washer 
once  a  thorough  trial  is  giv- 
en. It  revolves  on  ballbear- 
ings. Simplest,  easiest  running  washer  on  the 
market.  It  washes  clean  large  quantities  of 
clothes  In  6  minutes.  Impossibe  to  injure  the  most 
delicate  fabrics.  Sent  anywhere  free  cn  30 
days'  trial.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  try. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  1900  WASHER  CO., 

32  J.  State  St.,  Binghampton.N.  Y. 


Are  you  going  to  make  your  summer  des- 
serts on  a  hot  stove  or  comfortably  in  a 


Lightning 
Freezer 


Frozen  dainties  are  quickly  made  with 
little  bother. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer's  recipes  in  Freezers  and 
Freezing — free. 

NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Collars  and 
Cuffs. 

Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
I  fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
No  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
I  pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
!  By  mall,  30cts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  Or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO,,  Dept.  C, Boston,  Mass. 


RUBENS       DANTE  TASSO 


HURILLO    ANGELO  RAPHAlL 
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"stop  il 

YOUR  ASTHMA 
AND   MAY  FBVER 

and  live  during  the  summer  like  other  folks. 

LISTEN  ! 

There  is  no  need  of  your  suffering  or  going 
away  for  relief. 

Dr.  Hayes,  of  Buffalo,  cures  Asthma  and 
Hay  Fever  to  stay  cured.  Write  for  his 
book  which  explains  his  system  of  personal 
care  and  treatment  by  mail,  and  ask  for 
Current.  Comments,  No.  39.  Address  or  call 
DR.    MAYES,    Buffalo,   IN.  Y. 


Babbitt's 

If  it's  Best  Soap,  or  1 776  Soap 
Powder,  or  Pure  Potash  or 
Lye,  or  Best  Baking  Powder, 

It  is  the  Best 


MEN,  WOMEN 
BOYS,  GIRLS 

and  girls  out  of  school  hours 
you  work.  Address  whichever 
The  trowel)  &  Kirkpatrlck  Co., 


Started  in  business  on 
a  new  plan  free;  yon 
make  giu  aud  upward 
for  each  few  hours  you 
work ;  energetic  persons 
do  it  odd  hours  or  over- 
time, and  bright  boys 
;  good  pay  for  all  time 
of  our  offices  is  nearest. 
New  York  and  Chicago. 


i  a  n  i  f  ^ 1  Make  Big  Wages 

■  ■  wmw  I  %J  and  you  can  readil)  do  the  same,  for  the 
work  is  pleasant  and  will  easily  pay  $18  weekly.  I  hav#  ofteD  mads 
ftaaday.  Even  your  spare  time  Is  valuable.  This  is  no  deception. 
I  want  no  money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all  send- 
ing 2c  stamp.  MRS.  A.  H.  WItiGINS,  Box  '20,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich, 

FRUIT  CAININTiNG 

made  easy  ami  sure  by  using  Coddlneton's  Self-Melting 
Self-Sealing  W  AX  STRINGS.  Very  convenient  and 
economical.  Inquire  of  your  dealer,  or  send  me  Ills 
name  and  45  cents  in  stamps  for  100  strings  by  mail. 
C.  C.  POUTS,  Hiddletown,  Ohio.   Mention  this  paper. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Send  for  our  large  Simple  Book  containing  hundreds  of  sample! 
fur  suits,  overcoats  and  pants;  prices  from  %  -  up  to  $25.  Every 
garment  cut  t->  measure.  You  can  make  MORE  MONEY  working 
for  us  than  for  any-tailoring  concern  in  the  U.  S.  Write  at  once. 
The  Warrington  Woolen  &  Worsted  Hills,  Dept.  O,  Chicago. 

A  Babvs  Outfit 

FOR  PARTICULARS 
ADDRESS 


Krystie's  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


CDCPT1PI  EC  atwnoiesaie.  Bend 
Or  CU  I  HVLCa  l  or  catalog.  Agents 
wanted.  COULTEK  OPTICAL  CO.  Chicago, 111- 


^if'SKi?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Jui.v  1,  1901 
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CONFIDENCE 

Black  clouds  have  thronged  to  bar  the  way 

Of  Love  and  Calm  and  Hope, 
But  through  them  all  I  plain  can  see 

Through  God's  great  telescope. 
His  word  it  teaches  me  to  pray 

And  fear  no  sullen  foes, 
For  though  the  way  is  rough  and  steep 

And  barred  with  thorns,  he  knows  1 

His  gracious  spirit  will  not  let 

The  tempter  do  me  harm ; 
Why  should  I  fear  or  even  doubt 

While  leaning  on  his  arm? 
Though  fierce  and  wild  the  tempest  roars 

And  waves  run  mountain-high. 
And  thunder  crashes  through  the  storm, 

He  hears  the  faintest  cry. 

And  he  is  always  ever  near 

When  Death  takes  one  away 
Whom  we  have  loved  with  tender  care 

Through  Life's  sweet  summer's  day. 
So  I  will  live  in  perfect  peace 

Beneath  his  circling  wing, 
And  weep  no  more,  but  toil  and  pray, 

And  closer  to  him  cling. 

— Adelbert  Clark. 

% 

SOME  SOURCES  OF  "UNCLE  TOM'S 
CABIN  " 

In  the  old  days  of  slavery  Cincinnati, 
being  on  the  border-line  between  the 
North  and  South,  was  a  favorite  ren- 
dezvous of  fugitive  slaves.  During  her 
long  residence  there  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
came  in  contact  with  many  of  these,  and  the' 
pitiful  stories  they  told  were  afterward  used 
in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

It  was  in  1834,  about  a  year  after  her 
arrival  in  Cincinnati,  that  the  subject  of 
slavery  was  first  brought  under  her  personal 
observation  during  a  visit  to  an  estate  in 
Kentucky,  which  was  later  known  as 
Colonel  Shelby's  in  her  great  book.  Many 
years  after  Miss  Dutton,  who  accompanied 
her  on  this  occasion,  said: 

"Harriet  did  not  seem  to  notice  anything 
in  particular  that  happened,  but  sat  much 
of  the  time  as  though  absorbed  in  thought. 
When  the  negroes  did  funny  things  and  cut 
up  capers  she  did  not  seem  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  them.  Afterward, 
however,  in  reading  'Uncle  Tom'  I  recog- 
nized scene  after  scene  of  that  visit  por- 
trayed with  minute  fidelity,  and  knew  at 
once  where  the  material  for  that  portion  of 
the  story  had  been  gathered." 

After  her  marriage  to  Professor  Stowe 
their  home  was  frequently  a  refuge  for 
frightened  fugitives,  and  the  inmates  slept 
with  arms  in  the  house  and  a  large  bell 
ready  to  call  the  young  men  of  Lane  Sem- 
inary near  by  in  case  the  slave-catchers 
should  come  with  a  mob  to  search  the 
premises. 

In  1838  she  received  into  her  family  as  a 
servant  a  young  colored  girl  from  Kentucky. 
By  the  laws  of  Ohio  she  was  free,  having 
been  brought  into  the  state  and  left  there 
by  her  mistress.  Notwithstanding  this,  Pro- 
fessor Stowe  learned  that  the  girl's  master 
was  in  the  city  searching  for  her,  and  that 
she  was  likely  to  be  seized  and  carried  back 
into  slavery.  Finding  that  this  could  be 
accomplished  by  perjury,  the  Professor 
determined  to  remove  her  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Accordingly  he  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  both  armed,  took 
her  in  a  covered  wagon  at  night,  by  unfre- 
quented roads,  twelve  miles  back  into  the 
country,  and  left  her  with  the  family  of  old 
John  Van  Zandt,  the  fugitive's  friend.  It 
was  this  incident  that  suggested  the  sen- 
ator's midnight  drive  with  Eliza  and  her 
child,  as  described  in  chapter  nine. 

For  another  servant  in  her  own  family,  a 
former  slave  woman,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  called 
upon  to  write  letters  to  a  slave  husband  in 
Kentucky,  who,  trusted  with  unlimited 
liberty,  free  to  come  and  go  on  business 
between  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  still  refused 
to  break  his  pledge  of  honor  to  his  master, 
though  that  master  from  year  to  year  de- 
ferred the  keeping  of  his  promise  of  freedom 
to  the  slave.  It  was  the  simple  honor  and 
loyalty  of  this  Christian  black  man,  who 
remained  in  slavery  rather  than  violate  a 
trust,  that  first  impressed  her  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  character  as,  years  after- 
ward, was  delineated  in  "Uncle  Tom."— 
Christian  Endeavor  World. 


Childhood  shows  the  man,  as  morning 
shows  the  day.— Milton. 


FLASHES  FROM  SPURGEON 

Yes,  prepare  your  prayers— but  by  prepar- 
ing yourselves. 

Look  upon  your  troubles  as  the  shadows 
of  coming  mercies. 

Some  men  only  shine  like  the  moon,  when 
they  ought  to  burn  like  the  sun. 

Here  is  a  riddle  for  you :  "If  Paul  was  the 
least  of  all  saints,  what  size  are  you?" 

It  is  an  awkward  experience  to  preach  on 
the  devil  and  feel  full  of  your  subject. 

Never  parley  with  Temptation.  If  he  gets 
you  on  debatable  ground  the  devil  gains. 

In  speaking  be  natural,  for  if  you  are  not 
B  natural  you  will  be  A  flat.  Let  every  man 
speak  after  his  kind. 

I  have  often  heard  of  ministers  being  killed 
with  kindness,  but  I  never  yet  saw  the  cem- 
etery where  they  were  buried. 

I  will  decide  as  the  Colonists  of  Connect- 
icut did.  "They  said  they  would  be  guided 
by  the  laws  of  God  until  they  had  time  to 
make  better." 

Get  amongst  your  people,  or  Somebody  may 
be  saying  of  you,  as  one  old  lady  said  of  her 
minister,  That  he  was  invisible  all  the  week 
and  incomprehensible  on  Sunday. 

We  need  to  be  as  *  simple  as  if  we  were 
preaching  to  asses,  as  indeed  we  often  do. 
An  old  farmer,  after  listening  to  a  sermon 
on  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is 
no  God,"  said  to  the  preacher,  "I  believe 
there  is  a  God,  after  all,  though  your  sermon 
was  very  clever." 

Let  your  illustrations  be  at  least  tolerably 
fresh.  That  one  about  the  ship  being  lost 
and  one  of  the  crew  being  saved  by  a  life- 
boat, and  whispering,  "There's  another  man ! 
There's  another  man!"  What  good  can  9e 
done  by  so  worn  out  an  illustration — except 
to  give  some  old  maids  fresh  hope  ? 

Shun  all  affectation  in  the  pulpit.  Some 
preachers  seem  to  think  it  a  means  of 
grace  for  people  to  see  them  blow  their  nose. 
As  for  being  weeping  ministers— amiserable 
waste  of  salt-water.  And  mind  you  never 
get  into  the  goody-goody  style.  One  of  this 
sort  said,  "I  was  reading  this  morning  in 
dear  Hebrews." 

THE  SILENT  CHURCH-BELL 

When  St.  Paul's  congregation,  Cleveland, 
moved  from  the  corner  of  Sheriff  Street  and 
Euclid  Avenue,  in  1877,  the  large  bell  which 
had  been  in  service  in  the  old  structure  was 
taken  out  and  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  new 
building.  The  bell  was  a  gift  to  the  church, 
and  a  costly  affair,  and  it  is  said  to  have  an 
especially  sweet  tone,  although  a  very  few 
of  the  congregation  have  ever  heard  its  call 
to  servioe. 

Since  that  time  the  bell  has  tolled  but 
twice — on  the  occasion  of  the  Garfield 
memorial  services  some  years  ago,  and  at 
the  funeral  services  of  the  senior  warden 
of  the  church. 

The  reason  for  the  bell's  long  silence  was 
an  aversion  which  a  prominent  citizen,  who 
died  some  years  ago,  took  to  the  noise  of 
church-bells.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
sweetly  dissonant  clangor  of  the  summoner 
of  the  faithful  disturbed  the  citizen's  slum- 
ber. At  any  rate,  he  offered  to  give  a  hand- 
some yearly  subscription  to  the  church  on 
condition  that  the  bell  remain  silent.  The 
condition  was  accepted. 

At  the  death  of  the  prominent  citizen 
above  mentioned  the  annual  subscription 
ceased,  but  the  bell  still  remained  silent. 
The  habit  of  getting  to  church  without  the 
warning  notes  of  the  bell  had  been  formed, 
and  the  bell  was  no  longer  necessary.  Or 
perhaps  the  rector,  the  sexton  and  most  of 
the  parishioners  had  forgotten  that  the 
church  possessed  such  a  thing.  The  world 
has  silenced  more  than  the  bell  in  some 
churches.— Current  Anecdotes. 


THE  WHISTLING  BOY 

We  like  the  whistling  boy.  We  like  to 
fall  in  behind  him  as  we  go  down  the  street. 
He  has  as  many  tunes  as  the  mocking-bird. 
If  it  is  Monday  morning  the  Sunday-school 
tunes  follow  him.  If  it  is  after  the  Dewey 
parade,  the  last  thing  from  Sousa.  It  is  the 
young  folks  who  set  the  standard  in  music. 
The  great  composer  may  sigh  in  vain  for 
recognition,  until  comes  the  whistling  boy, 
and  girl,  at  the  piano,  then  his  success  is 
assured.  If  whistling  is  any  index,  Amer- 
ican boys  are  full  of  music.  Alone,  as  he 
drives  the  cbwS  to  pasture,  or  rides  the 


horses  to  water,  or  goes  on  errands,  the  boy 
takes  up  the  burden  of  the  latest  air  and 
makes  his  ways  melodious.  It  is  not  to  keep 
his  courage  up,  as  the  old  proverb  implies ; 
it  is  to  communicate  his  superabundant  life 
to  others ;  it  is  to  bubble  over  as  does  the 
fountain.  And  these  airs  go  about  as  by 
some  vocal  infection,  until  every  other  boy 
has  added  them  to  his  catalogue  of  accom- 
plishments.—The  Christian  Herald. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOOD  WORKMANSHIP 

"When  I  was  a  boy  in  a  printer's  office," 
said  Robert  Bonner,  "and  it  came  along 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  would 
say  to  myself,  'Suppose  the  proprietor 
should  come  up  to  where  we  were  at  work, 
and  say,  "Robert,  what  have  you  been  doing 
to-day?"  what  would  I  answer?'  " 

"He  never  did  such  a  thing,  but  I  used  to 
reason  to  myself,  'Suppose  he  were  to  do 
it  ?'  If  I  could  not,  with  pride  and  pleasure, 
point  to  what  I  had  been  doing  I  would 
pack  up  at  six  o'clock  and  leave  the  place. 

"I  consider  that  spirit  an  element  of  suc- 
cess, and  there  is  always  room  for  men  who 
show  that  kind  of  disposition.  The  indo- 
lent man,  who  shiftlessly  goes  through  his 
day's  work,  will  never  reach  the  goal  of  suc- 
cess. The  man  who  is  constantly  watching 
the  clock,  waiting  until  it  shall  strike  six, 
and  trying  to  'kill  time'- well,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  time  will  kill  him,  so  far  as 
business  is  concerned."— Forward. 


EXPLANATION  OF  BIBLE  PHRASES 

A  day's  journey  was  about  twenty-three 
and  one  fifth  miles. 

A  Sabbath  day's  journey  was  about  an 
English  mile. 

A  cubit  was  nearly  twenty-two  inches. 

A  hand's  breadth  is  equal  to  three  and 
five  eighths  inches. 

A  finger's  breadth  is  equal  to  about  one 
inch. 

A  shekel  of  silver  was  equal  to  about  fifty 
cents. 

A  shekel  of  gold  was  $8. 
A  talent  of  silver  was  $538.30. 
A  talent  of  gold  was  ,$13,809. 
A  farthing  was  three  cents. 
A  piece  of  silver  or  a  penny  was  thirteen 
cents. 

A  mite  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 
An  ephah,  or  bath,  contained  seven  gal- 
lons and  five  pints.— Christian  World. 


GET  WISDOM 

When  the  frost  touches  a  young  man,  and 
he  grows  wise  and  cold  and  cynical,  he  has 
gone  beyond  the  song  of  the  children.  "I 
tell  you,"  said  a  young  man  of  this  class, 
"I  have  been  up  and  down  the  world  a  good 
deal,  and  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  people, 
and  I  have  mighty  little  faith  in  preachers 
or  any  other  kind  of  reformers.  People  are 
all  alike.  I  know  them.  I've  cut  my  eye- 
teeth." 

"Thee  doesn't  seem  to  have  cut  thy  wis- 
dom-teeth yet,"  remarked  an  old  Quaker 
who  happened  to  hear  him.— Baltimore 
Methodist. 
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AN  OBJECT-LESSON 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  crossing  one  of 
the  lakes  in  Scotland,  noticed  that  on  one 
of  the  boatman's  oars  was  written  the  word 
"Faith,"  and  on  the  other,  "Works."  He 
asked  what  it  meant.  For  answer  the  old 
man  laid  hold  on  the  oar  "Faith"  and  beat 
vigorously  upon  the  water.  The  boat  went 
round  and  round.  Then  he  let  that  oar 
alone  and  used  the  other,  "Works."  The 
boat  still  went  round.  Then  he  rowed  with 
both  "Faith"  and  "Works,"  and  the  boat 
•went  straight  forward.— Ram's  Horn. 
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DO  AND  TRUST 

Ian  Maclaren  said :  "Never  mind  where- 
abouts your  work  is.  Never  mind  whether  it 
be  visible  or  not.  Never  mind  whether 
your  name  is  associated  with  it.  You 
may  never  see  the  issues  of  your  toils. 
You  are  working  for  eternity.  If  you  can- 
not see  results  here  in  the  hot  working- 
days,  the  cool  evening  hours  are  drawing 
near,  when  you  may  rest  from  your  labors, 
and  then  they  may  follow  you.  So  do  your 
duty  and  trust  God  to  give  the  seed  you 
sow  'a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him.' " 


There  never  was  a  day  that  did  not  bring 
its  own  opportunity  for  doing  good,  that 
never  could  have  been  done  before,  and  never 
can  be  again.— W.  H.  Burleigh. 


A  Good 

Complexion 

DEPENDS  ON  GOOD  DIGESTION 

This  is  almost  an  axiom  although  usually  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  cosmetics,  face-powders, 
lotions,  fancy  soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secrets  for  se- 
curing a  clear  complexion.  But  all  these  are 
simply  superficial  assistants. 


It  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion 
unless  the  digestive-  organs  perform  their  work 
properly,  unless  the  stomach  by  properly  digest- 
ing the  food  taken  into  it  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  pure  blood,  a  good  complexion  is  impossible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladies  are  using 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  they  prompt- 
ly cure  any  stomach  trouble,  and  they  have  found 
out  that  perfect  digestion  means  a  perfect  com- 
plexion and  one  that  does  not  require  cosmetics 
and  powders  to  enhance  its  beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny  themselves 
many  articles  of  food  solely  in  order  to  keep  their 
complexion  clear.  When  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tab- 
lets are  used  no  such  dieting  is  necessary;  take 
these  tablets  and  eat  all  the  good,  wholesome  food 
you  want,  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of  indiges- 
tion nor  the  sallow,  dull  complexion  which  nine 
women  out  of  ten  have,  solely  because  they  are 
suffering  from  some  form  of  indigestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  good  health  results  from  perfect  digestion, 
and  we  have  advanced  the  best  argument  to  in- 
duce every  man  and  woman  to  give  this  splendid 
remedy  a  trial. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  in 
drug-stores,  and  cost  but  50  cents  per  package. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remove  it,  and  the  resultant 
effects  are  good  digestion,  good  health,  and  a 
clear,  bright  complexion. 


EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  0.  Coffee,  tlie  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
-Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb., 77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
rem  edies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee.  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  ar»y  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page  book, "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Dr.  Kilmer's  SWAMP- ROOT 

Is  not  recommended  for  everything;  but  if  you 
have  kidney,  liver  or  bladder  trouble  it  will  be 
found  just  the  remedy  you  ne.ed.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists everywhere  in  fifty-cent  and  dollar  sizes. 
You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this  great  kid- 
ney remedy  sent  free  by  mail,  also  a  pamphlet 
telling  all  about  Swamp-Root  and  its  great  cures. 
Address  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

T  US START YOU! 

d  $4©  Weekly  and  expenses, 
and.  Women  — at  home  or 
traveling.  Our  agents  and  salesmen 
made  over  86U0.U00.00  last 
year  supplying  enormous  de- 
mand forour  famous  Quaker 
Bath  Cabinet  and  appoint- 
ing agents.  Wonderful  seller. 
No  Scheme  or  Fake  Methods. 

 IWRITE  today  for  pnrr 

NEW  PROPOSITION,  PLANS.  ETC..  rKtt 
World  Mfp.  Co... 6  World  B'ld'g,  Cincinnati, O. 

Ctr\\i\  Pin!-/*  tin*  :  ladies'  #2  shoes  89c;  bluing 
V1UIU  r  laic  ie. ;  iM  pieces  of  silk  4c ;  good  calico 
3jSc. ;  bar  soap  lc. ;  stove-polish  2c. ;  jeans,  yd.,  9}c ;  seam- 
less socks  3}c ;  shoe-blacking  lc. ;  box  tacks  lc. ;  paper  pins 
lc. ;  boys'  suits  89c;  men's  J?S  suits  $3.98;  pkg.  smoking- 
tobacco  3*c. ;  one-inch  ribbon,  yd..  He  :  men's  suspenders 
8c  ;  good  thread  2e. ;  ladies'  walkirig-hats  19c  Send  for 
price  lists.   O.   V.  WILL.ARD  CO.,  Oliieoso,  IlllnoU 

LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  you  possess  a  fair  education,  why  not  utilize  it  at  a  genteel 
and  uncrowded  profession  paying  $15  to  $.15  weekly?  Situations 
always  obtainable.    We  are  the  original  instructors  by  mail. 
HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia 

SCHOOL  FvtirAccmn     L<,,,4ls  ,l"  (,f 

Op       lvApiVdMUU    MIND,  BODY,  VOICE 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  |  SUMMER  . 

\  Circulars  of  Professions  or  Rooks.  |  Asheville,  July:  Rostnn,  August, 
j  S.  S.  CtRRY,  Pu.D.,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


July  i,  1901 


The  Independence  of  "Idelly" 


BY  MORRIS  WADE 


yra  Thorpe  had  walked  the 
half  mile  between  her  house 
and  the  home  of  her  cousin, 
Idella  Pratt.  It  was  a  warm 
day  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  Myra  had  reached  her 
cousin's  house  "all  het  up." 
Myra  lost  her  serenity  and  self- 
poise  readily,  and  the  heat  of 
summer  always  irritated  her. 
Things  had  gone  wrong  all  morning  in  her  home, 
and  she  was  not  in  the  most  cheerful  mood  when 
she  reached  the  Thorpe  fai  m-house.  She  found 
her  Cousin  Idella  out  on  the  back  porch  churning 
in  a  big  stone  churn  with  a  wooden  dasher.  The 
dasher  went  up  and  down  rather  listlessly  in 
Idella's  hands,  for  although  she  was  a  tiny  and 
bloodless-looking  woman.  Idella  also  felt  the  heat. 
It  had  been  an  exceptionally  cool  summer  thus 
far,  and  the  hot  wave  had  been  sudden  and  unex- 
pected. There  was  more  color  than  usual  in 
Myra's  face  this  morning,  and  her  fat  cheeks  were 
of  a  lobster  hue  as  she  mounted  the  porch-steps 
and  dropped  heavily  into  an  old  wooden  rocker 
with  a  faded  chintz  cushion.  Myra  whipped  off 
her  big  gingham  sunbonnet  and  began  fanning 
herself  vigorously  with  it  after  she  had  said: 

"My  land,  ain't  it  hot?  I'd  no  idea  it  was  so  hot 
until  I  got  out  in  the  sun.  I  thought  I'd  melt 
before  I  got  here.  I  hate  hot  weather.  If  this 
keeps  up  there'll  be  no  living  with  me,  I'll  be  that 
cross.  I'm  glad  I  got  my  churning  out  o'  the  way 
before  breakfast  this  morning." 

"I  would  have  tried  to  have  done  mine  then  if  I 
had  known  that  it  was  going  to  be  so  hot,"  said 
Idella,  wearily.  "Let  me  get  you  a  fan,  Myra." 

"Oh.  don't  bother.  The  tail  o'  my  sunbonnet 
will  do,  and  anyhow  I  think  it  only  makes  one 
hotter  to  fan  one's  self.  At  least  you  feel  the 
heat  more  when  you  stop  fanning." 

"I'll  go  and  get  you  a  drink  right  from  the 
well." 

"No  you  needn't.  Idelly.  The  less  cold  water  a 
body  drinks  on  such  a  day  the  better.  I  never 
drink  jvhen  I'm  all  het  up  this  way.  I'll  go  and 
get  myself  a  drink  before  I  go  home.  How  much 
butter  you  churning  a  week  now?" 

"I  churned  thirty-seven  pounds  last  week." 

"How  much  you  getting  for  it?  We're  not  sell- 
ing any  now.  You  know  three  of  our  cows  are 
dry." 

"I  don't  know  how  much  Laban  got  for  the  but- 
ter last  week.   I  didn't  ask  him." 

Myra  gave  a  little  snort  of  irritation,  and  there 
was  a  sharp  note  in  her  voice  as  she  said : 

"I  guess  I'd  know  how  much  Keuben  Thorpe 
got  for  butter  I  had  churned.  The  fact  is,  he'd 
have  to  ask  me  how  much  it  brought  before  he 
knew  his  own  self.  You  know  that  I  have  all  the 
egg-and-butter  money  myself,  Idelly." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  replied  Idella.  The  flush  deep- 
ened on  her  face  as  she  spoke. 

"I  just  let  Reuben  Thorpe  know  from  the  day 
we  were  married  that  there  was  going  to  be  two 
pocketbooks  in  our  family,  and  that  mine  wasn't 
going  to  be  empty  all  the  time,  and  that  there 
wasn't  going  to  beany  'allowance'  about  it,  either. 
I  was  ready  and  willing  to  work  hard  to  keep  up 
my  end  of  the  row,  and  I  was  bound  to  have  some- 
thing for  it,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  have  my  work 
cheapened  by  being  paid  for  it  with  an  'allow- 
ance' from  my  husband's  pocketbook.  I  was 
bound  I'd  be  independent  of  him  or  any  other  man 
when  it  come  to  my  spending-money.  I've  heard 
of  women  who  said  when  they  married  that  they 
liked  to  be  dependent  on  the  'generosity  of  their 
husbands.'  That  sounds  mighty  well,  but  the 
generosity  of  the  average  husband  ain't  the  safest 
thing  on  earth  to  tie  to  after  the  honeymoon  is 
over,  and  the  wise  woman  will  need  something 
more  definite  to  depend  upon  for  her  regular  cash 
income.  But  then  I  didn't  traipse  away  over 
here  with  the  thermometer  in  the  nineties  to  talk 
as  if  I  didn't  have  one  of  the  best  husbands  in  the 
world,  for  I  have.  I  come  over  to  borrow  your 
big,  round  cake-pan.  the  one  with  a  spout  in  the 
center.  You  know  that  Friday  is  my  Lucy's 
birthday,  and  she  is  going  to  have  quite  a  party, 
and  I  want  to  bake  her  a  cake  bigger  than  I  can 
bake  in  any  of  my  tins.  I'm  .going  to  frost  it  all 
up  nice  with  red  and  white  frosting,  and  I  want 
that  you  should  let  your  Hettie  come  over  to  the 
party.  I'll  send  the  tin  back  some  time  to-morrow. 
I  s'pose  you  are  willing  that  I  should  have  it?" 

"Why,  yes,  Myra ;  I'ui  willing  enough.  Indeed, 
you  are  more  than  welcome  to  it  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, but— but— "  she  looked  confused,  and  the 
color  in  her  face  deepened  as  she  said,  "You  see, 
Laban  is  away  over  in  the  north  field  at  work,  and 
I  can't  ask  him  about  it,  and  he  doesn't  like  to 
have  inc  loan  anything  without  him  knowing  about 
it.  I'll  ask  him  the  minute  he  comes  home,  Myra, 
and  if  it  is  all  right,  and  I'm  sure  it  will  be,  I'll 
send  Willie  right  over  with  it  or  come  myself. 
I'm  so  sorry  Laban  isn't  here  so  you  could  take 
the  tin  righi  with  you." 

Myra  ceased  fanning  herself  and  at  the  same 
time  ceased  rocking  in  the  creaking  old  rocking- 
chair.  She  grasped  the  arms  of  the  chair  firmly 
and  stared  at  Idella  with  Hashing  eyes  and  tightly 
compressed  lips.  Idella  grew  nervous  and  uneasy 
under  that  stony  stare.  Her  face  crimsoned  and 
her  eyes  were  downcast.  Myra's  lips  opened 
with  a  snap.  Her  voice  had  a  metallic  ring  as 
she  said: 

"Well,  Idelly  Pratt!  Ho  you  mean  to  stand 
there  and  tell  me  that  you  can't  loan  even  /our 
own  cousin  a  cake-tin  without  asking  leave  of 
your  husband?   Upon  my  soul!" 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  that  Laban  wouldn't  object. 


Myra;  only  he  don't  like  to  have  anything  loaned 
off  the  place  without  his  knowledge.  He  wants  to 
be  neighborly,  I  know,  and—" 

"Neighborly!"  said  Myra,  with  an  outburst  of 
scorn.  "I  think  he'd  better  learn  to  be  husbandly 
first!  And  it  ain't  husbandly  for  a  man  to  keep 
his  wife  from  saying  that  her  soul  and  her  cake- 
tins  are  not  her  own!" 

"Oh,  Myra!  I'm  sure  that—" 

But  Myra  had  now  thrown  all  discretion  to  the 
winds.  She  had  long  wanted  to  "have  her  say" 
regarding  Laban  Pratt's  attitude  toward  his  wife 
in  regard  to  her  "rights,"  and  she  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  for  her  to  "come  out  flat-footed" 
and  give  Laban  his  dues.  Idella's  meek  and 
humble  submission  to  Laban's  authority  had  long 
been  a  source  of  comment  and  irritation  on  the 
part  of  Myra,  and  she  had  long  wanted  to  give 
Idella  a  "talking  to"  in  regard  to  it. 

"See  here,  Idelly,"  said  Myra.  "Do  you  know 
that  the  whole  neighborhood  is  talking  about  the 
way  Labe  Pratt  has  you  under  his  thumb?  I  vow, 
Idella,  if  I  was  you  I'd  muster  up  a  little  inde- 
pendence! Why,  Idelly,  you  ain't  no  more 
independence  or  individuality  than  a— a— a— well, 
than  a  jellyfish!  No,youain't!  And  the  time  will 
come,  if  it  ain't  already  arrived,  when  Laban 
will  despise  you  for  your  meaching  pulingness! 
No  man  admires  or  respects  a  woman  who  is  like 
a  lump  of  putty  in  his  hands!  I  don't  think  that 
my  husband  has  ever  been  any  prouder  of  me  than 
sometimes  when  I  have  held  out  firmly  for  my  own 
rights.  Men  like  a  little  spirit  in  a  woman.  Why, 
Idelly,  it's  awful,  it's  ridikilous  the  way  you  give 
up  to  Labe  Pratt!  Now,  ain't  that  cake-tin  your 
own?  If  I  ain't  mistaken,  it  is  one  that  your 
mother  had,  and  that  you  got  with  the  rest  of  her 
things  when  she  died.  Ain't  that  so?" 

•  Yes.  it  was  mother's,"  replied  Idella,  with  her 
eyes  cast  downward. 

•  Well,  then,  it  isn't  Laban  Pratt's  now;  it's 
yours.  There  is  no  law  of  God  or  man  that  says 
that  a  wife  and  everything  she's  got  on  earth 
shall  belong  to  her  husband,  the  same  as  his  pig 
belongs  to  him.  I  ain't  no  woman  suffragist  to  the 
extent  of  wanting  to  vole,  but  I'll  own  up  that  the 
women  suffragists  have  done  a  blessed  thing  in 
getting  their  rights  for  married  women.  Now, 
Idelly,  I'm  going  to  speak  plain  for  your  own  good. 
I  have  had  it  in  mind  to  do  so  for  a  long  time,  and 
now  I'll  have  it  out  with  you!  Idelly,  you're  a 
fool!" 

"Why,  Cousin  Myra!" 

"It's  so,  Cousin  Idelly!  Any  woman  is  a  fool 
who  gives  up  to  her  husband  the  way  you  give  up 
to  Laban  Pratt!  Now,  see  here,  Idelly ;  next  week 
is  Independence  Day.  ain't  it?  Well,  you  need  to 
come  out  from  under  oppression  just  as  much  as 
the  Colonists  did  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
They  didn't  suffer  any  more  unfairness  and 
oppression  than  you  are  suffering  now.  If  I  were 
you.  Idelly  Pratt,  I  would  try  to  get  enough  of  the 
spirit  of  independence  in  me  to  stand  up  for  my 
rights.  I'd  begin  on  Independence  Day,  if  not 
sooner;  now,  I  vum  I  just  would!  Just  as  sure 
as  you  don't  muster  up  more  spirit  Laban  will 
come  to  despise  you  as  he  despises  the  dirt  under 
his  feet!" 

"Why,  Myra!" 

"I  tell  you  he  will!  You'd  better  begin  being 
independent  by  loaning  me  that  cake-tin  without 
saying  anything  to  Laban  about  it;  and  if  he 
misses  it  you  tell  him  that  you  let  me  have  it,  and 
if  he  raises  a  row  you  tell  him  that  it  is  your  own, 
and  that  you'll  do  as  you  please  with  it!  I  don't 
want  to  come  in  between  any  husband  and  wife, 
but  in  this  case  my  meddling  is  for  your  own  good. 
Where's  that  tin,  Idelly?" 

Myra  got  up  as  she  asked  the  question.  Idella 
went  into  the  pantry,  and  came  out  with  the  cake- 
tin  in  her  hand. 

"Here  it  is,  Myra,"  she  said.  "You  are  welcome 
to  it." 

"I  know  I  am,  and  I  know  that  Laban  would  be 
perfectly  willing  that  I  should  have  it.  Laban 
has  his  good  streaks,  like  most  men,  and  it's  a 
good  deal  your  fault  that  he  is  the  man  that  he  is 
to-day,  in  some  respects.  You  ain't  managed  him 
right,  and  you  ain't  managed  yourself  right.  I 
must  go  now.  You  be  sure  and  let  Hetty  come 
over  to  the  party." 

"I  will  if  her  father  thinks  best  for  her  to—" 

"There  it  is  again !"  exclaimed  Myra.  "Do  you 
s'pose  I'd  think  of  running  to  Reuben  Thorpe 
about  it  if  I  wanted  to  send  my  little  Hester  to 
one  of  the  neighbors  for  the  afternoon?  Well,  I 
guess  not!  Now,  Idelly,  do  for  pity's  sake  spunk 
up  and  have  a  little  will  of  your  own!" 

Idella  thought  long  and  seriously  of  all  that 
Myra  had  said  as  she  went  about  her  work  after 
she  bad  gone.  She  was  forced  to  the  conviction 
that  all  that  her  cousin  had  said  was  true.  Idella 
had  already  begun  to  feel  that  her  husband  did 
not  respect  her,  and  she  had  begun  to  lose  respect 
for  herself.  She  had  begun  to  feel  that  she  had 
started  out  on  her  matrimonial  career  with  false 
conceptions  regarding  her  duty  to  her  husband. 
She  felt  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  merging 
her  individuality  so  entirely  into  his  that  she  had 
no  will  of  her  own,  no  freedom  of  action. 

"Myra  was  right,"  said  Idella  to  herself  an  hour 
after  Myra  had  gone  home.  "I  am  a  poor,  spirit- 
less creature  unworthy  the  respect  of  my  husband 
or  of  myself.  Laban  will  come  to  despise  me,  if  he 
does  not  do  so  now.  It  is  time  for  me  to  develop 
a  little  independence,  and  I  will  do  it.  It  will  be 
better  for  me  and  better  for  Laban  if  I  do  it- 
assert  myself  as  I  ought  to  have  asserted  myself 
years  ago." 

Dnring  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Pratt  had  another 


caller  in  the  person  of  old  Squire  Thompson.  He 
made  his  errand  known  a  few  minutes  after  his 
arrival. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Pratt,"  he  said,  "we  are  getting 
up  a  grand  Fourth-of-July  celebration  to  take 
place  over  in  my  grove  on  the  river-bank.  It 
looks  now  as  if  it  would  be  the  biggest  affair  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  had  in  these  parts.  The 
folks  from  Union  Township  are  going  to  join  in 
with  us,  and  we  are  going  to  have  just  the  biggest 
kind  of  a  time.  We  had  a  committee-meeting  last 
night  at  my  house,  and  when  it  came  to  deciding 
on  who  should  read  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence the  committee  agreed  unanimously  that  we 
would  ask  your  daughter  Hetty  to  do  it.  She's 
the  best  speaker  I  know  of— speaks  up  good  and 
loud,  and  you  can  understand  every  word  she  says. 
I  reckon  she'd  be  willing  to  do  it  and  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  have  her?" 

Idella's  heart  swelled  with  motherly  pride. 
Hetty  was  not  at  home,  and  her  mother  said:' 

"I  know  that  Hetty  would  be  glad  to  do  it  if  her 
father  felt  willing  to  have  her  do  so.  I  will  ask 
him  as  soon  as  he  comes  home  and—"  Idella's 
new.  resolution  came  suddenly  to  her.  She  hes- 
itated for  a  moment,  then  she  said,  with  decision, 
"Hetty  will  do  it.  You  may  put  her  down  on 
the  program.  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment 
you  pay  her  in  asking  her  to  take  so  important  a 
part  in  the  celebration.  Nothing  but  illness  will 
keep  her  away." 

When  Hetty  came  home  an  hour  later  and  heard 
of  the  Squire's  call  her  bright  eyes"  shone  with 
pride  and  pleasure.  Suddenly  she  grew  grave, 
and  said : 

"But  oh,  mother,  what  shall  I  wear?  I  couldn't 
get  up  before  all  of  the  people  in  my  faded  old 
blue  and  white  challie  that  I  have  outgrown,  and 
you  know  that  it  is  my  best  summer  dress.  Then 
father  said,  when  you  asked  him  about  it,  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  get  nje  a  new  hat  this  year, 
and  you  know  how  dreadfully  shabby  my  old  one 
is.  Oh,  mother.  I  just  couldn't  get  up  before  all 
of  the  people  in  that  old  hat  and  dress.  I  will 
have  to  give  up  reciting  the  Declaration." 

Idella's  new  spirit  of  independence  ran  high  at 
that  moment. 

"No,  you  will  not  give  it  up.  Hetty,"  she  said. 
"Nor  will  you  have  to  get  up  before  aH  of  the 
people  in  your  shabby  and  outgrown  old  gar- 
ments. You  shall  have  a  pretty  new  white  dress 
and  just  such  a  lovely  pink  and  white  hat  as  I  saw 
in^me  of  the  shop-windows  when  I  was  in  town 
last  week." 

"But  father  said  that—" 

"Mother  said  that  you  are  to  have  the  new 
things  necessary  for  you  to  make  a  good  appear- 
ance when  you  read  the  Declaration,"  said  Idella, 
with  a  smile.  She  felt  her  long-dormant  will- 
power rising  within  her.  Her  voice  was  fairly 
exultant  when  she  said : 

"We  will  go  to  town  to-morrow  morning  and 
get  everything  that  you  need.  I  shall  need  some 
things  for  myself  and  for  the  other  children." 

"But  will  father  allow  you  to—" 

"Now,  Hetty  dear,  you  must  leave  it  all  to  me. 
I  will  arrange  it  all  with  your  father." 

Idella  had  too  much  womanly  pride  and  was  too 
loyal  to  her  husband  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
him  before  their  children,  or  she  might  have  said 
that  she  did  not  care  anything  about  what  her 
husband  said  or  thought  in  her  first  moments  of 
freedom  from  the  thraldom  that  had  bound  her 
for  so  many  years.  She  knew  that  her  husband 
could  very  well  afford  to  clothe  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren far  better  than  they  had  ever  been  clothed. 
Moreover,  she  had  in  the  bank  in  the  town  five 
hundred  dollars  that  had  come  to  her  from  the 
estate  of  her  father.  She  had  often  wanted  to 
draw  some  of  this  money  and  use  it  for  her  own 
needs  and  for  the  needs  of  her  children,  but  Laban 
had  always  opposed  her.  In  her  new  spirit  of 
independence  she  felt  that  it  was  her  just  right  to 
use  this  money  as  she  pleased. 

When  Laban  Pratt  came  home  Idella  told  him 
of  Squire  Thompson's  call,  and  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  would  make  it  necessary  for 
Hetty  to  have  new  clothes. 

"Then  she  can  just  send  word  that  they  can  get 
some  one  else  to  do  their  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion," said  L*ban.  promptly.  "I've  no  money  to 
spend  for  foWerols,  and  I  doubt  if  I  can  spare 
the  time  to  go  to  the  celebration,  anyhow.  Like 
as  not,  we  will  all  stay  at  home." 

"The  children  and  I  are  going.  £aban." 

Laban  was  out  in  the  barn-yard  putting  a  new 
handle  into  one  of  his  axes  when  Idella  had  this 
conversation  with  him.  He  glanced  up  quickly, 
surprised  at  the  new  note  in  his  Wife's  voice,  and 
surprised  that  she  should  have  come  to  a  decision 
regarding  anything  without  first  consulting  him. 
She  had  been  his  obedient  subject  so  long  that  he 
resented  this  sudden  assumption  of  independence. 

"What!"  he  said.  "You  and  the  children  are 
going  to  the  celebration  whether  I  say  so  or  not?" 

"We  are  going  to  the  celebration,  Laban.  It  is 
months  since  we  went  any  place,  and  all  of  our 
neighbors  are  going  to  take  time  to  go  to  the 
oelebration.  Why  shouldn't  we?  Then  Hetty 
has  been  asked  to' recite  the  Declaration.  It  is  a 
real  honor,  and  I  want  that  she  should  enjoy  it." 

"I  thought  you  said  that  she  didn't  have  fit 
clothes  to  wear,  according  to  your  ideas  about 
clothes?" 

"She  has  not,  Laban;  but  I  intend  to  get  her 
such  things  as  she  will  need  to  make  a  good 
appearance." 

Laban  stared  hard  at  his  wife  over  the  tops 
of  his  glasses.  This  second  setting  aside  of 
his  authority  almost  caused  him  to  think  that  his 
wife  was  wandering  in  her  mind. 

"See  here,  Idelly,"  he  said,  severely,  "I  told 
you  that  I  had  no  money  to  waste  for  duds,  and  I 
ain't.  I  don't  intend  to  lay  out  any  money  for 
anything  that  ain't  it' 'real  necessity,  and  this 
finery  you  and  Hetty  seem  to  hSte  set  your  hearts 


on  ain't  in  any  way  a  necessity.  Now  that  settles 
it!" 

He  picked  up  his  ax  and  walked  toward  the 
barn  without  giving  Idella  the  opportunity  of 
making  any  reply.  She  went  back  to  the  house 
in  silence,  unshaken  in  her  resolution.  The  town 
was  less  than  two  miles  distant,  and  when  her 
husband  had  gone  to  work  the  next  morning 
Idella  and  Hetty  walked  to  the  town  and  returned 
heavily  laden  with  the  many  purchases  they  had 
made.  Hetty  was  radiantly  happy.  Never  before 
had  she  had  such  pretty  things,  and  she  had  the 
love  of  dress  that  is  the  natural  and  lawful  pre- 
rogative of  nearly  all  young  girls.  Idella  had 
bought  herself  a  pretty  new  black  and  white 
lawn,  and  had  ordered  the  first  new  bonnet  she  had 
had  in  five  years.  She  made  so  many  purchases 
that  it  was  certain  that  neither  she  nor  any  of  her 
children  would  go  shabby  to  the  celebration.  She 
kept  her  sewing  out  of  sight  when  Laban  was 
around  the  house,  but  she  and  Hetty  applied  their 
needles  so  industriously,  and  kept  Idella's  sew- 
ing-machine in  such  constant  motion,  that  the  new 
garments  were  all  done  on  the  day  before  the 
Fourth.  Idella  had  been  a  dressmaker  before 
her  marriage,  and  Hetty  was  a  "natural  born" 
seamstress. 

Idella  made  no  further  reference  to  the  ap- 
proaching celebrat  ion  in  the  presence  of  Laban, 
and  he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  she 
had  yielded  her  will  to  his  aud  had  given  up  all 
thought  of  going.  He  had  stubbornly  decided  not 
to  go,  partly  to  rebuke  his  wife  for  her  assump- 
tion of  authority  and  partly  because  the  haying 
season  had  just  begun  and  he,  with  his  treadmill- 
like propensity  to  work  without  ceasing,  did  not 
want  to  "fool  away  any  time"  attending  the  cel- 
ebration. As  Idella  said  nothing  about  attending 
the  celebration  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth, 
and  as  Laban  went  off  to  a  distant  meadow  to 
attend  to  his  haying,  leaving  her  washing  her 
dishes,  he  triumphed  in  the  thought  that  her  sud- 
den outburst  of  defiance'  of  his  authority  had  been 
but  temporary. 

"Women  ain't  any  backbone,  anyhow,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  walked  over  to  the  meadow 
leading  the  horse  he  was  to  hitch  to  his  mower. 

He  thought  differently  when  he  came  home  at 
noon,  hot  and  hungry,  to  find  the  house  deserted. 
He  had  left  his  boy  of  ten  years  hoeing  potatoes 
near  the  house,  and  had  charged  him  not  to  lose 
any  time,  but  to  try  to  finish  his  work  by  noon,  so 
that  he  could  go  to  the  field  and  "rake  after"  in 
the  afternoon.  But  the  boy  was  gone,  and  so  were 
his  wife  and  the  two  girls. 

An  abundant  and  excellent  cold  dinner  with  a 
clean  cloth  thrown  over  it  was  set  on  the  kitchen 
table.  Laban  at  once  suspected  the  whereabouts 
of  his  wife,  and  his  suspicions  were  confirmed 
when  lie  went  out  to  the  barn  and  found  his  other 
horse  and  the  light  wagon  gone.  His  wrath  and 
his  sense  of  injury  were  great.  His  mental  com- 
ment as  be  ate  his  dinner  was: 

"I'U  saddle  the  horse  and  ride  right  over  to  the 
grove  and  march  them  all  back  home!  I'll  let 
them  know  how  they  will  set  my  authority  aside 
like  this!  I'll  hurry  right  oft,  and  I'll  have  them 
back  home  in  two  hours!  It's  a  great  idea  if  a 
man  isn't  to  be  master  of  his  own  house!" 

Laban  was  astride  his  horse  and  riding  toward 
Thompson's  grove  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he 
had  eaten  his  dinner.  It  was  a  beautiful  day, 
"with  cheek  all  incense  and  with  breath  all 
bloom."  Laban  found  himself  catching  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  day  as  he  rode  along 
through  the  cool  woods  and  over  the  grassy  hills. 
He  noted  that  all  of  the  farm-houses  he  passed  had 
a  deserted  look,  and  he  rightly  conjectured  that 
all  of  his  neighbors  had  gone  to  the  celebration. 
At  only  one  house  did  he  see  any  one,  and  that 
was  at  the  home  of  David  Norton.  Here  he  saw 
David's  mother— old  Mrs.  Norton,  whom  Laban 
had  known  from  boyhood— out  in  the  pretty  flow- 
er-garden in  front  of  the  house.  She  came  down 
to  the  gate  when  she  saw  Laban  approaching. 

"How  do  you  do,  Laban?"  she  called  out,  in  her 
shrill  but  cherry  voice,  as  Laban  drew  near. 
"Going  to  the  celebration,  I  reckon?  Well,  that's 
right.  A  body  ought  to  think  enough  of  one's 
country  to  give  up  one  day  to  honoring  it  and  the 
men  who  made  it  free  and  independent.  I'd  be 
over  at  the  celebration  myself,  but  a  crowd  tires 
me  so,  and  I  ain't  been  quite  myself  for  a  few  days, 
so  I  said  I'd  stay  home  and  see  to  things  while 
the  others  went.  I  see  your  folks  go  by  here  this 
morning.  They  stopped,  and  I  had  a  few  words 
with  them.  Amazing  pretty  girl  your  Hetty  is, 
and  I  hear  that  she  is  the  smartest  girl  in  this 
neighborhood.  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  her. 
Idelly  said  that  you  didn't  feel  that  you  could  take 
time  to  go  to  the  celebration,  but  I'm  glad  you 
changed  your  mind.  I  reckon  it'll  be  a  s'prlse  to 
your  wife  and  the  children  to  see  you  there,  after 
all.  Hope  you  will  have  a  good  time." 

Laban  rode  on,  pondering  some  of  the  things 
the  little  old  woman  had  said,  and  he  was  lest 
wrathful  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  grove. 

The  afternooi)  program  had  just  begun  when 
Laban  reached  the  grove.  There  was  a  great 
crowd,  and  Laban  could  not  at  first  see  anything 
of  his  wife  and  children.  He  was  standing  near 
the  platform  looking  about  him  when  old  Squire 
Thompson  came  forward  and  said: 

"We  will  now  have  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence recited  by  Miss  Hetty  Pratt." 

Laban  could  hardly  believe  that  the  beautiful 
young  girl  who  came  to  the  front  of  the  platform 
was  his  own  daughter.  Hetty  looked  wonderfully 
fair  and  sweet  in  her  new  white  dress  and  white 
hat,  with  the  pink  roses  and  ribbons  on  it.  Her 
cheeks  were  the  color  of  the  pink  roses  on  her 
hat  as  she  stood  before  the  great  audience  with  a 
smile  on  her  face.  Laban  suddenly  felt  his  heart 
thrill  with  fatherly  pride  as  he  looked  at  her.  He 
bad  always  been  niggardly  in  the  use  of  money  for 
clothes,  and  never  before  had  he  seeji  Hetty 
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arrayed  in  beautiful  garments  from  head  to  foot. 
He  did  not  know  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  admira- 
tion, and  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  swelling 
pride  in  his  heart  as  he  looked  at  Hetty.  She  had 
a  sweet,  clear  voice  that  did  not  quaver  with  fear 
or  excitement  as  she  began  to  recite  the  splendid 
old  Declaration.  Never  before  had  she  spoken 
so  well  In  her  father's  hearing.  And  when  she 
had  made  her  bow  and  had  left  the  platform  her 
father  found  himself  applauding  vigorously  with 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  Some  one  by  his  side  said 
to  him: 

"I  tell  you,  Laban,  that  is  a  mighty  bright  little 
girl  of  yours,  and  she's  purty  as  a  peach.  I 
should  think  you'd  be  mighty  proud  of  hef." 

Laban  turned  and  saw  one  of  his  neighbors  by 
his  side,  and  a  moment  later  another  neighbor 
came  forward  and  said  almost  the  same  words  to 
him. 

Laban  was  walking  away  with  a  new  and 
strange  feeling  in  his  heart,  when  he  felt  a  hand 
on  his  arm  and  saw  Hetty  looking  up  into  his 
face. 

"Oh,  father!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  am  so  glad 
that  you  came !  Mother  and  little  Willie  and  Lucy 
are  right  over  here  under  the  trees.  I'll  show 
you  where  they  are.  Mother  will  be  glad  that  you 
came.  We  have  had  such  a  lovely  time.  Did  I 
speak  well,  father?" 

"Yes,  you  did,  Hetty,"  he  said,  with  a  tone  of 
genuine  pride  in  his  voice. 

"You  know  I  saw  you  the  moment  I  came  out 
on  the  platform,  father,  and  you  helped  me  to 
speak  my  best,  for  I  wanted  that  you  should  be 
proud  of  me,  father." 

Hetty  was  excited  by  her  triumph  and  by  the 
applause  or  she  could  not  have  spoken  thus  to 
her  father ;  and  he  was  carried  out  of  himself  by 
his  new  feeling  of  pride  in  his  daughter  or  he 
would  not  have  said : 

"I  am  proud  of  you,  Hetty!" 

Laban  was  as  much  surprised  when  he  saw 
Idella  as  he  had  been  when  he  had  seen  Hetty  on 
the  platform.  It  had  been  years  since  he  had 
seen  his  wife  in  a  new  dress,  a  new  bonnet  and 
new  gloves.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her 
eyes  were  aglow  over  Hetty's  recitation.  Idella 
had  been  a  pretty  girl,  and  she  looked  ten  years 
younger  under  the  magic  touch  of  happiness  and 
pretty  clothes.  She  came  hurrying  forward  to 
meet  Laban  and  Hetty. 

"Oh,  Laban!"  she  said,  impulsively,  "I  am  so 
glad  you  came !  Did  you  hear  our  Hetty,  Laban  ?" 


"Yes,  I  did,  Idelly. 

His  voice  was  kinder  than  it  had  been  for  years, 
and  there  was  a  new  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked 
at  Lucy  and  his  little  boy  in  the  neat  new  clothes 
their  mother  had  bought  for  them.  There  was 
not  a  better-dressed  family  on  the  grounds,  and 
Laban  felt  rather  ashamed  of  his  own  shabby  old 
clothes. 

"You  are  all  fixed  up  so  fine  I  should  think  you 
would  be  ashamed  to  have  me  with  you,"  said 
Laban. 

"Oh,  Laban,  you  know  we  are  not  a  bit 
ashamed  of  you,  and  the  next  time  we  go  any 
place  you  shall  be  fixed  up  fine,  too.  Now  let  us 
all  sit  down  and  listen  to  the  singing  and  speak- 
ing." 

But  Laban  did  not  hear  much  of  the  singing  and 
speaking.  His  thoughts  were  busy  with  other 
things.  A  strange  transformation  had  been 
wrought  in  the  heart  of  Laban  by  the  indepen- 
dence of  Idella.  Laban's  eyes  wandered  from 
her  to  his  happy,  prettily  dressed  children,  and 
his  pride  in  them  grew  apace.  He  saw  other  men 
around  him  with  their'  wives  and  children,  and 
there  were  happy  family  groups  everywhere.  He 
hardly  knew  why  he  did  not  resent  it  when 
Myra  Thorpe  came  up  at  the  close  of  the  speak- 
ing and  said : 

"Well,  Laban,  Idelly  stole  a  march  on  you,  now, 
didn't  she?  And  you  come  tagging  after  her, 
which  was  the  proper  thing  for  you  to  do.  Ain't 
it  a  lovely  day,  and  hasn't  everything  gone  off 
splendidly?  I  don't  know  when  I  have  ever 
enjoyed  a  Fourth  so  much.  You  look  real  happy, 
Laban,  and  I  declare  if  Idelly  don't  look  like  a 
girl!   It  pays  to  be  happy,  now,  don't  it?" 

Idella  knew  that  her  independence  had  been 
condoned  and  her  rebellion  forgiven  when  Laban 
said  at  about  five  o'clock : 

"If  you  and  the  children  want  to  stay  and  see 
the  fireworks,  Idelly,  I  will  ride  out  home  and 
do  the  milking  and  the  chores  and  come  back  for 
you.  You  might  as  well  enjoy  the  whole  thing; 
and  the  fact  is,  I'd  rather  like  to  see  the  fire- 
works myself." 

Idella  followed  Laban  out  to  where  his  horse 
was  hitched,  and  said,  with  a  look  of  appeal  in  her 
eyes: 

"And  you  don't  mind  my— my— independence, 
Laban?" 

"Mind  it?  Well,  the  fact  is,  Idelly,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  us  both  if  you'd  mustered  up 
your  independence  years  ago. 
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tudeuts  of  nature  are  opening  to 
us  a  wonderful  book ;  one  discov- 
ery follows  another  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  only  the  most 
studious  can  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  The  chemical  analysis  of 
light,  the  use  of  electricity  as  a 
motive  power,  the  telephone  and 
other  discoveries  surpass  the 
dream  of  Aladdin.  To  these  may 
now  be  added  the  marvelous  utility  and  necessity 
of  dust  in  our  atmosphere. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the  natural  color 
of  pure  air  and  water  was  blue,  but  so  pale  as  to 
be  invisible  when  in  small  quantities,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  true  tint  only  when  we  look  through 
greater  depths  of  either  one ;  but  this  did  not  ex- 
plain the  gorgeous  tints  of  a  sunrise  or  sunset  and 
other  familiar  phenomena. 

In  1867  and  1868,  when  the  revelations  of  the 
spectroscope  were  the  amazement  of  the  scientific 
world,  Professor  Tyndall  made  some  experiments 
on  the  visibility  and  invisibility  of  air,  and  this 
was  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  most  intensely  in- 
teresting discoveries,  a  few  of  which  we  will  ex- 
plain in  part. 

The  familiar  phenomenon  of  a  sunbeam  shining 
through  a  rift  in  the  clouds  or  entering  a  partially 
darkened  room  always  revealing  the  presence  of 
dust  in  the  atmosphere  suggested  that  if  there 
were  no  dust-particles  in  the  air  the  sunbeam 
might  present  a  different  aspect.  To  test  this  he 
took  a  long  glass  cylinder,  exhausted  the  air,  and 
filled  it  again  by  letting  the  air  pass  slowly  through 
a  fine  gauze  of  intensely  heated  platinum  wire,  so 
as  to  consume  all  the  dust-particles  in  the  air; 
then  a  ray  of  electric  light  passed  through  the 
cylinder  without  illuminating  the  interior,  and 
the  cylinder  viewed  laterally  appeared  as  if  filled 
with  an  intense  black  cloud.  Now,  if  more  air  is 
passed  into  the  cylinder  through  the  heated  gauze, 
but  so  rapidly  that  the  dust-pavticles  are  not 
wholly  consumed,  a  slight  blue  haze  will  first  ap- 
pear, increasing  to  the  pure  blue  of  a  cloudless  sky; 
but  with  more  dust-particles  admitted  it  changes 
to  the  colorless  illumination  of  ordinary'air. 

The  explanation  is  this:  The  number  of  dust- 
particles  in  the  air  is  so  great  that  they  reflect  the 
light  fully  and  cause  the  interior  of  the  vessel  to 
appear  illuminated.  The  air  which  has  passed 
slowly  over  the  white-hot  platinum  has  had  the 
dust-particles  destroyed,  thus  showing  that  they 
were  almost  wholly  of  organic  origin,  which  is  also 
indicated  by  their  extreme  lightness.  The  dust 
being  absent  and  pure  air  being  transparent,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  cylinder  to  reflect  the  light  which 
is  sent  through  its  center  in  a  beam  of  parallel 
rays,  so  that  none  of  it  strikes  against  the  sides ; 
hence,  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  appears  absolute- 
ly dark.  But  when  the  larger  particles  of  dust  are 
removed  or  filtered  out,  the  minute  particles  re- 
flect only  the  blue,  or  more  refrangible,  rays,  as 
seen  in  the  upper  deep.  When  the  coarser  particles 
of  dust  are  present,  as  in  our  lower  atmosphere, 
the  red  and  yellow  rays  prevail. 
°3y  the  law  of  gravitation  the  coarser  particles 


of  dust  are  floating  in  the  air  near  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  these  reflect  all  the  rays  of  light,  and 
consequently  produce  all  the  colors,  while  the  fine, 
light  dust  that  floats  far  above  has  only  sufficient 
body  to  reflect  the  blue,  or  most  refrangible,  rays, 
which  are  of  shorter  wave-length;  hence,  a  cloud- 
less sky  gives  us  the  pure  blue  of  the  heavens 
above  us,  and  the  rays  of  the  rising  and  setting 
sun  reaching  us  through  a  varied  strata  of  dust 
and  vapor  produce  an  endless  variety  of  tints  and 
gorgeous  colors. 

Solid  dust  is  always  present  in  our  atmosphere 
throughout  its  whole  depth.  It  is  estimated  that 
twenty  million  meteorites,  reach  our  earth  every 
day,and  most  of  these  are  broken  up  by  the  friction 
of  our  air,  furnishing  a  supply  of  "cosmic  dust," 
which  being  excessively  fine,  and  even  invisible, 
settles  very  slowly  to  the  earth.  Terrestrial  dust, 
wafted  into  our  atmosphere  by  ascending  currents 
of  air,  is  of  many  kinds  and  from  many  sources— 
from  volcanic  explosions,  abrasion  of  rocks,  from 
burning  forests,  from  fuel  in  factories,,  mills  and 
motors,  and  on  down  to  the  pollen  of  flowers  and 
the  whiff  of  a  cigarette— numbering  millions  to  the 
cubic  inch,  and  every  atom  with  its  mission. 

As  late  as  1880  Mr.  John  Aitkin  foundthat  when 
he  exhausted  the  air  from  a  large  glass  receiver, 
and  filtered  air  into  it  through  cotton  wool,  so  as  to 
keep  out  all  the  dust-particles,  a  jet  of  steam  ad- 
mitted into  it  did  not  form  a  cloud  as  when  filled 
with  ordinary  air,  but  it  remained  quite  trans- 
parent. When  no  dust-particles  are  in  the  air  to 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  condensation,  the  vapor  in 
the  air  cannot  condense.  It  is  remarkable  that 
water-vapor  never  condenses  except  upon  a  solid 
substance.  In  air  quite  free  from  dust,  water- 
vapor  has  been  cooled  far  below  the  dew-point 
without  condensation ;  but  the  instant  a  little  com- 
mon, or  dust-laden,  air  is  admitted  each  dust-mote 
becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  globule  of  water.  All 
condensation  of  water-vapor  in  the  air,  whether  as 
rain,  mist,  fog,  cloud  or  snow,  takes  place  on  .a 
nucleus  of  dust.  Of  dew  and  frost  I  shall  speak 
later. 

The  density  of  a  cloud  is  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  dust-particles;  so  steam,  when  the  at- 
mosphere is  full  of  dust,  appears  in  greater  volume 
than  at  other  times.  Rain  formed  in  our  higher 
atmosphere  condenses  in  larger  drops  than  that 
formed  in  the  lower,  because  there  are  fewer  par- 
ticles of  dust  upon  which  condensation  can  begin ; 
these  break  up  in  their  descent. 

If  there  was  no  dust  in  the  air  escaping  steam 
would  he  invisible ;  there  would  be  no  cloud  in  the 
sky,  neither  rain  nor  snow.  Evaporation  is  ever 
going  on  at  a  marvelous  rate.  Our  atmosphere 
holds  in  its  embrace  all  the  gentle  dews,  the  hoar- 
frosts, the  genial  showers  and  the  torrents  that  fall 
upon  the  earth ;  but  if  there  was  no  dust  in  the  at- 
mosphere all  its  moisture  would  return  to  the 
earth  in  heavy  dews  and  condensation  upon  veg- 
etation and  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  heat 
of  such  an  atmosphere  might  he  very  great,  and 
the  growth  of  vegetation  like  that  of  the  carbo- 
niferous age— the  world  would  hardly  be  habitable 
by  such  beings  as  ourselves. 


Fog  differs  from  mist  in  not  wetting  solid  objects 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  mist  soon  evap- 
orates under  the  rising  temperature,  or  precip- 
itates in  a  colder. 

Where  great  volumes  of  smoke  and  soot  are  pro- 
duced in  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  temper- 
ature falls  suddenly  below  the  dew-point,  each 
dust-mote  receives  a  small  coating  of  water.  These 
minute  globules  in  the  absence  of  wind  hang  for 
days  suspended  in  the  air.  This  is  fog.  The  Lon- 
don fog  in  November,  which  Thomas  Hood  has  so 
uniquely  described,  is  of  this  class.  These  fogs 
are  not  confined  to  the  land;  they  are  formed  in 
the  same  way  at  sea  when  the  air  is  chilled  by  an 
iceberg.  The  fog-banks  of  Newfoundland  are 
doubtless  formed  from  the  smoke  and  soot  of  the 
manufacturing  district  of  our  Atlantic  coast. 

One  would  suppose  that  at  a  distance  from  land 
the  atmosphere  would  be  entirely  free  from  dust; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Indeed,  sail- 
ors speak  of  "dusty  ocean  roads"  and  "dusty 
seas."  The  capfain  of  an  American  sailing-vessel 
was  so  impressed  with  the  phenomena  that  he  had 
the  decks  of  his  ship  carefully  swept  and  the  dust 
measured  during  a  voyage  of  ninety-seven  days 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  amazing 
amount  of  twenty-four  and  one  half  barrels  was 
the  result. 

The  greatest  volcanic  eruption  since  A. D.  79, 
when  Vesuvius  destroyed  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, was  doubtless  that  of  Krakatoa  in  the  strait 
of  Sunda,  August  27,  1883.  The  mountain  walls 
had  melted  down,  which  admitted  the  sea.  The 
surface  of  the  molten  lava  was  cooled  for  a  time, 
then  a  stream  of  millions  of  tons  of  lava,  glass  and 
ashes  shot  up  into  the  heavens  twenty  miles  high ; 
windows  were  broken  and  walls  cracked  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  at  Batavia.  Two  thirds  of  the 
island  disappeared,  other  islands  were  formed, 
and  thirty-four  thousand  people  perished  in  the 
accompanying  ocean  wave.  The  fine  dust  of  thi3 
explosion  was  carried  to  every  part  of  the  earth, 
and  caused  the  magnificent  red  sunsets  that  were 
visible  everywhere  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1883  and  1884. 

Gentle  dews  and  hoar-frosts  have  refreshed  the 
earth  from  the  time  when  Adam  and  Eve  walked 
in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  to  the  present; 
but  until  a  few  short  moons  ago  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon was  misunderstood.  For  a  long  time  to 
come  we  shall  speak  of  "falling  dews,"  yet  no  such 
thing  takes  place.  "By  His  knowledge  the  depths 
are  broken  upland  the  clouds  drop  down  dew."— 
Prov.  iii, .  20.  But  there  is  no  dew  on  a  cloudy 
night.  "The  chilling  winds  from  the  lakes  brought 
a  heavy  frost."— late  novel.  But  alas!  there  can 
be  neither  dew  nor  frost  when  there  is  wind. 

Dew.  is  uniformly  formed  on  a  clear,  cool  night 
after  a  warm  day.  Hoar-frost  is  frozen  dew,  and 
follows  the  same  conditions.  The  winds  are 
uniformly  drying,  and  take  up  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  whether  in  fog,  mist  or  what  would 
precipitate  in  dew.  For  this  reason  there  can  be 
neither  dew  nor  frost  when  there  is  wind.  The 
clouds  form  a  screen  between  the  earth  and  the 
higher  atmosphere,  which  prevents  the  heat  from 
radiating  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  form  dew. 

I  have  previously  said  that  water-vapor  never 
condenses  except  upon  a  solid  substance,  and  that 
rain,  mist,  cloud,  fog  and  snow  condense  on  a 
nucleus  of  dust.  All  substances  like  grass,  green 
leaves,  hay  and  straw  are  found  to  be  poor  con- 
ductors of  heat,  but  excellent  radiators.  The  at- 
mosphere in  a  hot  day  accumulates  moisture 
rapidly ;  this  gravitates  toward  the  earth,  and  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  grass,  etc.,  which  has  be- 
come cooled  by  radiation,  chills  the  air  below  the 
dew-point  and  condenses  the  water-vapor  on  their 
surfaces.  Thus  dew  is  formed  (if  cold  enough  it  is 
frost).  Dew  and  frost  do  not  form  upon  the  dusty 
roads  and  gravel  walks,  for  these  retain  their 
heat  and  do  not  cool  the  air  to  the  dew-point.  The 
simplest  formation  of  dew  is  the  condensation  of 
vapor  upon  a  pitcher  of  ice-water. 

Without  dust  the  sky  would  appear  black ;  the 
stars  would  be  visible  at  all  times— day  and  night; 
reflected  light  would  be  almost  unknown,  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  giving  an  intense  white 
light,  and  everywhere  out  of  the  direct  rays  in- 
tensely black  shadows.  The  sun  would  rise  and 
set  with  all  the  startling  suddenness  of  the  turn- 
ing on  or  turning  off  of  an  electric-light. 

Dust  gives  us  the  pure  blue  of  the  upper  deep, 
and  all  the  gorgeous  tints  and  hues  of  a  glorious 
sunset,  and  most  that  is  beautiful  could  not  exist 
without  dust  in  our  atmosphere. 

The  transcendent  beauties  of  our  Indian  sum- 
mer have  their  origin  in  the  burning  prairies  a 
thousand  miles  away.  The  fine  dust  from  the 
deserts  of  Africa  give  the  mellow  tints  to  Italian 
skies.  The  red  dust  of  southern  Algeria  falling 
with  a  gentle  shower  of  rain  in  Europe  gave  rise 
to  the  oft-repeated  superstition  "that  it  rained 
blood." 

Modern  civilization  has  stirred  up  no  little 
dust,  and  there  will  be  more  before  there  is  less. 
The  increase  of  dust  means  the  increase  of  clouds 
—not  necessarily  the  increase  of  rain.  What 
effect  this  will  have  upon  our  climate  and  our  crops, 
upon  fruit,  grain  and  vegetables,  it  is  probably  too 
soon  to  discuss.  Some  change  is  going  on.  The 
limit-line  of  successful  cultivation  has  been  moved 
northward  three  hundred  miles  within  the  past 
fifty  years,  giving  us  a  fertile  belt  across  this  con- 
tinent larger  than  all  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  investigations  of  Tyndall,  Gray,  Wallace 
and  Mill,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  have  removed 
most  of  our  prejudices  against  dust;  still  there  is 
a  darker  side.  Many  minute  one-celled  organ- 
isms which  are  probably  plants,  and  which  grow 
only  in  decaying  vegetable  substance,  are  closely 
allied  to  the  fungi  and  molds,  and  are  designated 
by  microscopists  as  bacteria,  bacilli  and  microbes 
and  classed  as  micro-organisms.  These  are  now 
the  most  absorbing  study  of  the  medical  world. 
The  spores,  or  undeveloped  cells,  of  many  kinds  of 


micro-organisms  form  part  of  the  dust  in  our  at- 
mosphere, and  are  present  everywhere.  The  the- 
ory is  that  when  these  find  a  suitable  place  to  grow 
in— for  example,  the  blood  or  the  tissues  of  a  per- 
son not  in  strong  health— they  develop  and  mul- 
tiply, producing  by  their  vital  processes  certain 
poisons,  which  give  rise  to  disease.  Different 
species  of  micro-organisms  have  been  detected  as 
the  cause  of  cholera,  consumption,  diphtheria,  etc. 
The  recognition  of  this  cause  of  disease  has  led 
within  the  last  few  years  to  the  greatest  advances 
in  medical  treatment. 

* 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OP  BEL 

Prof.  Herman  V.  Hilprecht,  the  distinguished 
curator  of  the  Babylonian  section  of  the  Archae- 
ological Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, says  the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger,"  re- 
cently returned  from  another  year's  labor  in  his 
chosen  field,  the  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Nippur,  during  "which  time  he  has 
made  probably  the  most  important  archaeological 
discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Prof.  Hilprecht  gave  a  "Ledger"  reporter  an  in- 
teresting talk  descriptive  of  the  work  attempted 
and  the  results  attained  during  the  eleven  years 
since  he  commenced  the  excavations  at  Nippur 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  great 
discovery  of  the  library  of  the  Temple  of  Bel  (or 
Baal,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Old  Testament).  The 
value  of  this  discovery  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. The  library  of  clay  tablets  contained  wri- 
tings not  only  in  the  characters  used  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  erar  which  were  the  very 
latest  tablets  in  the  library,  but  the  majority  were 
in  the  cuneiform  characters  peculiar  to  the  more 
ancient  writings.  They  cover  every  branch  of  the 
literature  of  that  early  period,  long  before  the  day 
of  Abraham,  and  tell  of  a  civilization  of  which  no 
word  has  come  down  to  us. 

Prof.  Hilprecht's  party  consisted  of  Prof.  J.  H. 
Haynes,  whom  he  considered  to  be  the  "back- 
bone" of  the  expedition  to  Nippur.  As  Prof. 
Hilprecht's  diplomatic  duties  in  securing  and 
maintaining  the  favor  of  the  Turkish  government 
required  him  to  be  absent  during  a  portion  of  the 
time,  Prof.  Haynes  took  his  place  in  the  field.  For 
this  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  experience 
in  former  years  with  the  earlier  expeditors.  He 
also  had  with  him  two  architects— Mr.  Gere,  an 
Englishman  from  Southampton,  and  Clarence 
Fisher,  a  graduate  of  the  architectural  depart- 
ment of  the  university. 

They  entered  upon  their  work  under  better  aus- 
pices than  when  they  first  attempted  it.  Then  the 
Bedouins  were  so  hostile  that  they  burned  their 
camp,  and  compelled  them  to  flee  for  their  lives; 
this  time  the  Turkish  government  gave  them  not 
only  what  it  generally  gives  to  expeditions,  neces- 
sary protection,  but  much  more  than  that.  It 
provided  in  the  most  liberal  manner  for  Prof. 
Hilprecht's  party,  giving  him  orders  upon  the 
governors  to  pass  everything  free  of  duties,  and 
gave  them  permission  to  carry  weapons.  The 
Governor  of  Bassorah  sent  a  special  escort  to 
meet  him  in  the  desert,  and  he  was  received  with 
military  honors. 

Nippur  is  situated  seventy  miles  south  of  Bag- 
dad, nearly  east  from  the  margin  of  the  Affej 
swamps,  which  are  inhabited  by  troublesome 
Bedouins.  It  is  a  large  mound,  rising  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  desert,  irreg- 
ular in  shape,  which  a  person  could  walk  around 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  stream  which  runs  through  it.  On  the 
eastern  side  is  the  Temple  of  Bel  with  all  its  sur- 
roundings, the  residences  of  the  priests  and  the 
temple  library.  On  the  western  side  the  people 
lived.  These  ancient  cities  were  destroyed  by 
rebellions  and  conquests,  and  rebuilt  again,  and 
one  civilization  followed  another,  and  all  have 
been  covered  up  by  the  accumulations  of  ages.  By 
methodical  excavation  each  of  these  civilizations 
is  reached  and  studied,  and  about  thirty-three 
feet  below  the  desert  the  remains  of  a  high  civili- 
zation are  found. 

The  excavations  are  carried  on  by  a  force  of 
about  four  hundred  native  workmen,  superin- 
tended in  gangs  of  about  thirty  men  each  by  some 
of  the  old  experienced  Arabs  who  have  been 
with  former  expeditions.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  breakage  of  the  tablets,  which  being 
of  unbaked  clay  and  lying  in  the  moist  earth 
become  almost  indistinguishable  from  it. 

Dr.  Hilprecht's  idea,  formed  in  previous  years, 
was  that  at  Nippur  there  existed  a  very  early 
civilization,  preceding  anything  of  which  there 
was  any  knowledge.  A  fair  conception  of  former 
results  was  that  the  civilization  ran  back  3,000 
years  B.C.  Fragments  of  vases  found  there 
enabled  him  to  frame  a  scaffolding  of  a  historical 
period  antedating  that.  His  plan  during  the  last 
year  was  to  discover  how  far  into  the  past  this 
civilization  did  extend  in  all  the  different  parts  of 
Nippur. 

He  began  first  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
limits  of  the  city,  and  topographical  maps  were 
prepared  by  the  architects.  The  outlines  of  the 
city  were  clearly  pictured,  and  the  trenches  made 
by  excavation.  They  succeeded  in  finding  the 
great  eastern  gate  of  Nippur,  which  dates  from 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  millennium  B.C.  It  was 
twenty  feet  below  the  desert,  constructed  of 
baked  bricks  laid  in  bitumen.  The  bricks  were 
flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  which 
peculiar  form  was  used  by  the  earliest  builders  in 
Babylonia.  The  men  who  built  those  bricks  used 
the  same  as  were  used  in  the  tower  of  Babel. 

By  digging  down  the  peculiar  system  of  fortifi- 
cation of  that  period  was  discovered.  The  walls 
were  fifty  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  sloped  up  on 
each  side.  The  quick-eyed  Arabs  would  point  out 
where  the  lines  came  of  the  walls  built  upon  them 
by  later  civilizations.  The  exact  limits  of  the  city 
proper  were  determined,  anda  street  was  outlined. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  wall  the  weapons  used  by  the 
oldest  inhabitants  were  found.  Having  no  metals, 
and  there  being  no  stones,  even  the  smallest,  they 
made  baked  clay  balls  of  different  sizes,  from 
marbles  to  much  larger  sizes. 

After  3000  years  B.C.  the  temples  are  char- 
acterized by  a  stage-tower,  above  which  is  an 
altar  to  the  rising  sun.  The  question  that  arose 
was  whether  this- was  a  Semitic  indication  or  was 
it  the  characteristic  form  of  a  Babylonian  temple 
orof  the  Sunierian  races?  On  former  expeditions 
Dr.  Hilprecht  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
stage-tower  did  not  exist  in  earlier  days ;  but  from 
the  knowledge  gained  in  the  present  expedition, 
after  digging  deep  trenches  into'the  center  of  that 
mound,  that  the  stage-tower  existed  millenniums 
before  there  was  a  temple  at  Nippur. 

He  traced  it  in  the  walls  of  the  temple  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  into  the  solid  mass.  He  found  it  in 
five  or  six  other  spots.  While  digging  for  the 
walls  he  came  across  a  tremendous  building, 
entirely  below  the  desert.  It  was  over  six  hun- 
dred feet  long  on  the  front.  There  were  ninety 
feet  of  rubbish  on  top  of  it.  It  had  at  least  two 
,  stories.  The  windows  were  little  holes,  not  for 
{  light,  but  for  air.  The  houses  were  used  for  sleep- 
ing purposes,  and  business  was  transacted  in  the 
open  air  From  the  indications  and  the  objects 
found,  the  playthings  for  children,  etc.,  he  be- 
lieved the  building  could  not  be  later  than  4000 
years  B.C.  Tradition  follows  after  this  that  the 
old  power  of  Nippur  faded  somewhat.  From 
the  condition  of  the  walls  it  appears  that  the 
materials  were  taken  for  building  purposes  by 
later  generations. 

Dr.  Hilprecht  said  that  while  he  personally 
regarded  the  discovery  of  this  oldest  building  as 
the  chief  and  most  important  result  of  the  expe- 
dition, perhaps  others  would  regard  the  discovery 
of  the  great  Temple  Library  at  Nippur,  the  old- 
est library  in  Babylonia,  as  more  important.  He 
said  that  personally  he  had  never  had  a  doubt 
since  he  first  saw  Nippur,  twelve  years  ago,  when 
he  examined  the  little  fragments  ou  the  surface, 
that  in  that  group  of  mounds  the  Temple  Library 
would  be  found.  There  was  no  absolute  proof, 
but  only  a  private  conviction.  There  was  found 
a  great  library  of  tablets,  arranged  on  shelves. 
They  were  found  in  the  western  center  of  the 
southern  mound  of  the  so-called  temple.  When 
he  began  the  excavation  he  found  a  large  number 
of  remains  on  ledges  about  two  feet  wide,  a  little 
raised  from  the  ground,  of  unbaked  clay.  They 
were  arranged  in  rows,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  tablets.  It  was  a  glorious  sight.  The  tablets 
had  suffered  from  the  moist  earth,  and  had  to  be 
dried  and  carefully  handled.  They  had  also  been 
crushed  by  the  falling  buildings  which  had  been 
burned.  The  fact  was  established  by  what  was 
inscribed  upon  them  that  there  was  a  library  and 
archives  of  some  kind.  He  found  that  the  tablets 
contained  grammatical  sentences,  written  half  a 
dozen  times,  as  by  a  pupil  practising  upon  them. 
Then  there  were  lists  of  words  for  chairs,  stools 
and  other  articles  ;  lists  of  words  of  animals,  birds 
or  plants.  There  were  the  grammatical  and  arith- 
metical and  astronomical  literature  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. In  addition  to  these  were  lists  of  the 
kings  of  dynasties  following  each  other,  and 
the  years  of  their  reign,  and  what  the  king  did 
each  year.  There  were  large  numbers  of  astro- 
nomical, astrological  and  mythological  tablets, 
and  beautiful  hyiuns,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
historical  tablets. 

To  make  quite  sure  it  was  a  temple  library,  there 
were  found  tablets  which  showed  how  many  robes, 
how  many  garments,  the  god  Bel  had  on  such  and 
such  a  day ;  how  many  temples  there  were  beside 
the  chief  temple ;  what  their  revenues  were,  etc. 
Therefore,  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  explorers  actually  stood  in  that  early  temple 
library  known  only  by  copies  found  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Nineveh  about  000  years  B.C.,  and 
this  library  was  a  ruin  at  the  time  of  Abraham. 
There  was  no  tablet  in  it  later  than  2-200  years  B.C. 

Thousands  of  tombs  were  excavated  and  ex- 
amined. Most  of  them  were  of  a  date  500  to  600 
B.C.  There  were  others  up  to  2000  B.C.  But  Dr. 
Hilprecht  found  one  tomb  that  he  was  certain 
belonged  to  the  fifth  millennium  B.C.  It  was 
found  far  below  the  lowest  trench  of  the  temple. 
The  burial  was  long  before  the  days  of  Solomon. 
Many  objects  of  gold  and  silver  were  found  in 
connection  with  it. 

Speaking  of  the  relations  of  the  expedition  to 
those  of  other  nations.  Dr.  Hilprecht  said  that 
Dr.  Kaldewey  of  the  German  expedition  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  American  results, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  Germany  at  the 
front  had  voted  an  appropriation  of  sixty-seven 
thousand  marks  per  annum  for  a  methodical  ex- 
ploration of  Babylon  itself.  A  second  expedition 
was  in  course  of  formation,  for  which,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  German  government,  Dr.  Hilprecht 
placed  his  experience  at  its  disposal.  The  Em- 
peror himself  guaranteed  twenty  thousand  marks, 
and  Dr.  Koch,  the  well-known  bacteriologist,  was 
also  interested  in  the  expedition. 

Dr.  Hilprecht  spoke  of  the  cordial  relations  he 
had  established  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and 
the  fact  of  his  connection  with  the  Imperial 
Turkish  Museum  as  director.  The  advantages 
which  the  American  expeditions  enjoy  over  those 
of  any  other  nation  in  consequence  of  this  are  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  cannot  be  overestimated. 
He  said  he  had  made  it  a  point  to  keep  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  all  the  other  expeditions, 
and  had  freely  given  them  any  information  he  had. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  make  a 
complete  exploration  of  the  ruins  Dr.  Hilprecht 
said  that  the  government  part  of  the  temple  might 
be  done  in  the  next  ten  years.  To  explore  the 
enormous  treasures  it  contains  a  hundred  years 
would  be  little  enough.  The  longer  he  continued 
his  explorations  the  more  those  enormous  excava- 
tions made  by  him  and  the  German  and  other 
explorers  looked  like  mouse-holes  in  the  ground 
when  compared  with  the  immensity  of  the  place. 


OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW 

"No  times  like  the  old  times!  ■  We  sing  it  night  an' 
day; 

But  the  new  times— by  the  grace  o'  God— are  happy 
on  the  way ! 

There's  still  the  same  bright  suushiue— the  stars  are 
bright  above, 

And  all  the  world  is  blossoming  with  lilies  white  of 
Love ! 

"No  times  like  the  old  times!  '   That's  jest  the  way 
we  sing! 

But  don't  we  reap  in  harvest-fields  the  promise  of  the 

■spring  ?         '  « 
Are  not  the  rivers  rippliug  the  same  glad  way  to  sea, 
While  the  wiuds  that  wave  the  branches  blow  blos- 
soms far  aud  free  ? 

"No  times  like  the  old  times!"  But  these  are  still  the 
times 

When  Love  weaves  all  earth's  roses  in  the  music  of 
glad  rimes! 

Aud  all  the  birds  are  shigmg  in  the  splendor  of  the 
light: 

Aud  all  the  bells  are  ringing,  aud  all  the  world  is 
bright! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

The  Mississippi  River,  twenty-five  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length,  is  in  charge  of  a  government 
commission  charged  with  making  a  detailed  sur- 
vey of  its  whole  length;  with  topographical  sur- 
veys of  all  natural  and  artificial  features  within  a 
mile  of  the  river-bank;  with  surveys  andgagings 
of  the  channels;  with  the  placing  of  permanent 
monuments  every  three  miles  along  its  course, 
and  with  all  projects'for  regulating  and  deepening 
the  channel.  The  sources  of  the  river  is  at  Itasca 
Lake,  where  the  state  of  Minnesota  has  set  apart 
a  reservation  of  thirty-five  square  miles.  The 
river  leaves  its  source  with  a  width  of  thirty  feet 
and  a  depth  of  five  feet,  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  above  sea-level.  Commercial  navigation 
reaches  to  within  t  wenty-five  miles  of  the  lake.  At 
sixty  miles  from  the  source  the  government  has 
constructed  reservoirs  holding  ninety-three  bil- 
lion seven  hundred  and  forty-six  million  cubic 
feet  of  water  for  the  water  supply,  and  of  main- 
taining a  navigable  depth  in  the  channel.  Steam- 
boat navigation  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Minnesota  River  (not  far  below  Minneapolis)  five 
hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  from  the  source, 
six  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  the  sea. 
Lighthouses  and  landmarks  are  provided  along 
the  entire  length,  and  every  aid  to  navigation  is 
furnished.  Forty  years  ago  pilots  leaving  Lake 
Pepin  in  a  fog  waited  till  they  heard  the  bark  of 
the  only  dog  in  the  region  and  then  steered  north- 
northeast  from  the  bark. 

Bars  are  dredged  when  necessary,  and  the  banks 
are  protected  by  woven  mattresses  of  boughs. 
The  extreme  range  between  high  and  low  water  at 
St.  Louis  amounts  to  no  less  than  thirty-seven 
feet.  At  this  point  the  river-bed  falls  six  inches 
to  the  mile.  Between  Arkansas  and  Greenville  the 
distance  along  the  river  is  forty  miles,  while 
the  airline  is  but  fifteen  miles.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  work  is  due  to  driftwood  and  to 
the  snags  and  sawyers.  These  are  removed  by 
specially  constructed  snag-boats  that  patrol  the 
river.  The  powerful  dredgers  are  worked  by 
centrifugal  pumps,  which  can  raise  forty  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  material  an  hour.  The  delta  is  five 
hundred  miles  long,  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  width 
and  covers  an  area  of  four  hundred  square  miles. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  million. tons  of  mate- 
rial are  annually  carried  by  the  stream  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  there  deposited.  Some  idea 
of  the  work  done  by  a  great  river  may  be  had  by 
reckoning  the  freight  charges  on  the  transport  of 
a  mass  of  material  like  this.  The  material  carried 
by  the  Mississippi  annually  would  cost  more  than 
a  billion  of  dollars  to  transport  at  the  rate  of  a 
twentieth  of  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile.  These  and 
many  other  items  are  to  be  found  in  the  recently 
published  report  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion to  the  Paris  Congress  of  Navigation.— New 
York  Sun. 


THROWING  LIGHT  ON  THE  TRUSTS 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  men  who 
direct  great  corporations  are  continually  engaged 
in  a  vast  amount  of  detail  business.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Modern  business  has  made  the  position 
of  the  trust  leader  one  requiring  not  only  brains, 
but  brains  of  the  highest  order.  It  may  be  that 
the  president  of  a  trust  does  not  perform  an  official 
act  once  a  day.  It  may  be  that  his  work  is  con- 
fined to  initialing  the  papers  that  his  subordinate 
heads  of  departments  submit  to  him,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  he  is  still  the  brains  of  the  concern, 
and  that  if  he  signs  papers  without  knowing  their 
contents  he  does  so  because  he  knows  thoroughly 
the  men  who  submit  them.  It  has  been  said  with 
truth  that  the  most  successful  men  in  these  busi- 
nesses are  those  who  do  nothing  when  things  are 
going  smoothly,  and  who  do  everything  when  they 
are  going  ill. 

Instead  of  taking  away  from  the  freedom  of 
action  of  the  men  who  direct  these  concerns, 
modern  conditions  have  added  to  their  responsi- 
bility. The  whole  system  of  trust  organization 
depends  upon  making  each  man  responsible  for 
the  work  which  he  directs.  So  long  as  he 
achieves  satisfactory  results  he  is  not  interfered 
with.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  trust  never  issued  a  positive 
order  to  his  subordinates.  Whether  it  is  a  matter 
of  giving  employment  to  a  workman  or  carrying 
out  a  deal  with  the  government,  he  merely  sug- 
gests. If  the  subordinate  prefers  to  substitute 
his  own  judgment  in  the  matter  he  is  permitted  to 
do  so,  but  he  is  held  strictly  responsible  for  the 
consequences.— Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 


AEMSTEONO  4  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BETMER-BATJMAN 

'  Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNEST0CK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ] 

V  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN  [ 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN  ' 
SHIP  MAN  . 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
BED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


Chicago. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  4:  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLET 
R^T.FM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem.  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


IHE  principal  requirements  of  a  good 
paint  are  :  covering  capacity,  durabil- 
ity, appearance  and  economy.  Pure 
W hite  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  is  the 
only  paint  that  fulfils  these  requirements. 

A  building  painted  with  Pure  White 
Lead  will  look  better  and  last  loneer  than 
if  painted  with  any  other  material,  and  the 
first  cost  is  less  ;  and  as  its  covering 
capacity  and  durability  are  much  greater, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  economical. 


For  any  color  or  shade  required,  use  NATIONAL  LEAD  COM- 
PANY'S Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  Pamphlet  seat  free 
upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


A  WHOLE 


YEAR    FOR    lO  CEINTS 

The  Woman's  Farm  Journal 

is  a  beautifully  illustrated  monthly  paper  devoted  to 
woman's  interests.  It  is  11  years  old  and  now  has  250,000 
regular  subscribers.  In  order  to  double  our  subscription 
we  will  send  it  a  whole  year  for  io  cents  if  you  also  send 
names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 

EACH  NCMBER  CONTAINS  9fi  COLUMNS  OF 

Splendid  Stories;  the  Latest  Styles  and  Hints  on  Dress;  Lessons  in 
Embroidery  and  Honiton  Late,  with  original  designs;  Hundreds  of 
New  Cooking  Recipes;  All  About  the  Garden,  Flowers,  Chickens, -Bee- 
keeping, etc.  Lessons  in  Dressmaking,  Painting  and  Shorthand ; 

HOW  TO  MAKE  POCKET- MONET  AT  HOME 

Thousands  of  our  readers  make  from  $3.00  io  $10.00  per  week 
at  home  through  the  Woman's  Farm  Journal. 

THE  WOMAN'S  FARM  JOURNAL 
Department  X,         -         -         ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MORPHINE 


New  German  discovery  for  Mor- 
phine, opium  and  kindred  drug 
nabits.  Easy,  permanent  home 
cure.  Absolutely  painless.  Write 
in  confidence:  state  amount  used 
daily.  We  co-operate  with  doctors 
BERLIN  REMEDY  CO.,  Suite  118,  ICS  w.  34th  St.,  N.V.CIrj. 


"THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY " 
and  SAPPHIRE  COUNTRY. . . 


FOR  A  PLEASANT  OUTING  in  a  coontry  that 
offers  every  variety  of  scenery,  unexcelled 
climate  and  splendid  Hotel  accommodations, 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Mountain 
section  of  Western  North  Carolina.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  physicians  as  the  natural  all-the-year- 
round  health  and  pleasure  resort  of  the  Union. 

The  Southern 
Railway 

and  connections  sell  round-trip  tourist  tickets 
the  year  round  to 

ASHEVILLE 

HOT  SPRINGS 
TRYOIN 

SAPPHIRE 

at  greatly  reduced  rates,  tickets  good  six  months 
in  which  to  return 

Only  twenty-four  hours'  ride  from  Chicago. 

Double  daily  service. 

For  literature,  rates  or  other  information.write 
or  call  on 


S.  H.  HARD  WICK,  G.  P.  A.    GEO.  B.  ALLEN,  A.  G.P.  A. 
Washington,  D.  C  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  C  BEAM,  Jr.,  N.W.  P.  A. 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Entirely  New 

We  have  just  issued  the  Twentieth  Century 
Peerless  Atlas  aud  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of 
All  Lands.  Two  invaluable  reference  works  in 
one,  and  sold  at  one  fourth  custojnary  Atlas  prices. 
Gives  Official  Census  aud  Crop  Statistics  of  1900. 
New  copyrighted  Maps.  New  and  brilliantly  illus- 
trated Gazetteer.   Thoroughly  up  to  date. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Sold  only  through  agents  and  guaranteed  the  finest 
seller  ou  the  market.  Active  canvassers  doubling 
the  best  profits  tliey  ever  made  before.  Contains 
170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches.  340  Col- 
ored Maiis  aud  beautiful  aud  strictly  representa- 
tive Illustrations.   Extra  liberal  agency  terms. 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


WANTED 


Club-Raisers 


We  want  at  least  one  live  representative  at 
every  post-office  where  we  are  not  already  rep- 
resented to  get  up  clubs  of  subscriptions  to  the 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Men  and  women,  or  even  wide-awake  boys  and 
girls,  will  find  this  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  earn  monev  or  desirable  premiums  easily. 
Write  for  club-raiser's  outfit  to-day.  It  is 
Free.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


EXPERIENCE 
DESIRABLE 


But  not  absolutely  necessary.  Agents, 
write  me  for  particulars  of  positively 
the  best  paying  agency  of  the  season. 
E.  HAITO AF0RD,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


_ 

I  Pocket-Knife.. 

® 

jlS      This  is  one  of  the  highest-qual- 
Sg   ity  knives  made  by  the  celebrated 
H.  <fc  B.  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
is  fully  warranted.    It  has  two 
blades  made  of  razor-steel,  hand- 
forged,  oil-tempered,  carefully 
sharpened  and  highly  polished. 
It  has  a  genuine  buffalo-horn 
handle,  German   silver  bolster 
and  shield  and  brass  linings. 
The  knife 
is  strong 
and  made 
for  service 
and  usual- 
ly sells  for 
81.00.  It  is 
well  worth 
the  price. 


    st? 


CUT  IS  ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Given  for 
FOUR  Yearly 
Subscriptions 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  This  Pocket-Knife  for  Only  .  .  . 


80  Cents 


( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  FOUR  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


as 


July  l,  1901 


THE  FARM 


AIND  FIRESIDE 
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HOW  COMPETITION  WORKS 

Old  Susan  Kellum  owned  a  cow,  and  lived  in  Ger- 
mantown ; 

In  selling  milk  she  found  she  must  oompete  with 

Neighbor  Brown ; 
'Twas  almost  like  starvation  for  herself  and  little 

Dick. 

One  day  her  hoy  came  running  in  and  said, 

"Brown's  cow  is  sick." 
Then  quickly  came  a  twinkle  in  old  Susan  Kel- 

lum's  eye; 

It  seemed  she  wouldn't  worry  though  her  neigh- 
bor's cow  should  die. 

Brown's  customers  began  to  come  to  buy  her  milk 
and  cream ; 

She  sold  a  pint  to  Dr.  Smith,  a  quart  to  Lawyer 
Beam; 

And  Brown  himself  came  over  then  to  buy  a  quart 
or  so ; 

'Twas  then  that  Susan  tried  her  best  strong  sym- 
pathy to  show, 

But  she  couldn't  hide  the  twinkle  in  the  coiner  of 
her  eye ; 

'Twas  plain  she  wouldn't  dress  in  black  though 
Brown's  old  cow  should  die. 

She  sold  new  milk,  skimmed  milk  ""d  cream,  sold 

all  the  cow  would  give ; 
And  little  Dick  and  Susan  Kelluui  knew  then  just 

how  to  live. 

A  box  must  hold  two  sacks  of  flour,  the  shed  a 
ton  of  coal ; 

Some  apples  in  a  coffee-sack,  potatoes  in  a  hole; 
And  Susan  had  a  twinkle  in  the  corner-  of  her  eye ; 
It  plainer  grew  when  Brown  had  hung  his  cow- 
hide out  to  dry. 

So  when  our  farmers  have  a  crop  while  Kussia 

suffers  drought, 
Or  when  a  teacher  gets  a  school  by  shoving  some 

one  out, 

Or  when  a  workman  gets  a  job  with  a  dozen 

standing  by, 
Oh,  this  world  is  full  of  twinkle ;  have  you  tried  to 

find  the  why? 
There  are  many  twinkles  twinkled  by  those  who 

have  the  pie. 
Like  the  twinkles  Susan  twiukled  in  the  corner 

of  her  eye. 

But  do  not  censure  harshly,  though  many  starve 
and  die, 

While  others  live  in  plenty  with  a  twinkle  in  their 
eye; 

But  let  us  work  together  for  a  better  time  that's 
nigh, 

When  an  honest  man  can  live  without  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye ; 

When  there  won't  be  twinkles  twinkled  by  those 

who  have  the  pie, 
Like  the  twinkles  Susan  twinkled  in  the  cornejr  of 

her,  eye. 

—Detroit  Free  Presa. 


AS  THEY  CHOSE 

While  waiting  for  the  train  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  walked  slowly  up 
and  down  the  platform. 
"I  don't  know  what  this  joking  and 
guying  may  have  been  to  you,"  he 
remarked,  "but  it's  death  to  me.   I  never  experi- 
enced such  an  ordeal." 

"It's  perfectly  dreadful!"  she  answered ;  "I  shall 
be  so  glad  when  we  get  away  from  everybody  we 
know." 

"They're  actually  impertinent,"  he  went  on. 
"Why,  the  very  natives—'.' 

At  this  unpropitious  moment  the  wheezy  old 
station-master  walked  up  to  them. 

"Be  you  goin'  to  take  this  train?"  he  asked. 

"It's  none  of  your  business!"  retorted  the  bride- 
groom, indignantly,  as  he  guided  the  bride  up  the 
platform,  where  they  condoled  with  each  other 
over  the  impertinence'of  the  natives. 

Onward  came  the  train,  its  vapor  curling  from 
afar.,  It  was  the  last  to  their  destination  that 
day— an  express.  Nearer,  nearer  it  came  at  full 
speed,  then  in  a  moment  it  had  whizzed  past  and 
was  gone. 

"Why  in  thunder  didn't  that  train  stop?"  yelled 
the  bridegroom. 

"  'Cos  you  said  'twarn't  none  of  my  bizness.  I 
has  to  signal  if  that  train's  to  stop." 

And  as  the  old  station-master  softly  stroked  his 
beard  there  was  a  wicked  twinkle  in  his  eye.— 
The  London  Spare  Moments. 

HER  THOUGHTFULNESS 

The  Protestant  Bishop  of  Norwich,  England, 
tells  a  rather  good  story  against  himself.  He  was 
walking  one  day  through  a  pleasant  suburb  of 
the  city,  when  his  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a 
pleading  voice  saying: 

"Oh,  please,  sir,  will  you  open  this  gate  forme?" 

Looking  down,  the  Bishop  saw  a  little  girl  of 
about  eight,  with  a  cherubic  face  framed  in  sunny 
curls,  and  he  hastened  to  comply  with  the  request. 
He  held  back  the  gate  for  the  little  maiden  to 
pass  through,  and  when  she  thanked  him  with  a 
smile,  he  asked  if  she  was  not  big  enough  to  open 
the  garden  gate  herself. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  sweetly ;  "but  you  spp 
tbe  paint  is  wet,  and  I  should  have  dirtied  my 
hands."-The  Pilot. 


SO  FRIENDLY 

After  they  had  kissed  each  other,  and  each  had 
disposed  of  a  chocolate  to  show  that  there  was  no 
ill-feeling  between  them,  the  blonde  said: 

"So  Mabel  is  married?" 

"So  I've  heard,"  returned  the  brunette. 

"Nice  girl,"  ventured  the  blonde. 

"Oh,  yes,"  returned  the  brunette. 

"I  wouldn't  say  a  word  against  her  for  the 
world." 

"Neither  would  I.  How  do  you  suppose  she 
ever  got  him?" 
"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.   Do  you?" 
"No;  I  would  give  anything  to  know." 
"So  would  I.  It  certainly  wasn't  her  beauty." 
"Oh,  no." 

"Or  her  cleverness." 
"The  idea  is  absurd." 

"I  can't  understand  it  at  all.  They  say  she  was 
married  by  the  registrar  first,  and  afterward  at 
the  ohureh." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder;  she  naturally  wanted  to 
make  awfully  sure  of  him." 

"Of  course;  it  is  the  only  way  she  could  keep 
him.  But  I  am  glad  she  has  caught  some  one. 
Mabel  is  a  dear  girl,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  say 
anything  against  her." 

"Indeed  it  would ;  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  the 
world!" 

"Neither  would  I."— New  York  Press. 


WELL  MET 

It  is  told  of  ex-President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
that  while  attending  Kenyon  College  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  daily  walks  into  the  country. 
These  trips  were  shared  by  two  intimate  com- 
panions who  were  of  a  fun-loving  disposition, 
which  frequently  got  them  into  trouble. 

On  one  occasion  they  more  than  met  their  match 
at  repartee  in  an  old  farmer  whom  they  met  on 
the  highway.  The  long  white  heard  of  the  farmer 
gave  him  a  patriarchal  appearance,  and  while  he 
was  approaching  the  students  they  arranged  to 
give  him  a  "jollying,"  which  eventually  termi- 
nated in  the  discomfiture  of  the  youths. 

One  of  them  doffed  his  hat  with  great  reverence 
and  respect  as  he  said,  "Good-morning,  Father 
Abraham!" 

The  second  saluted  the  old  farmer,  and  said, 
"Good-morning,  Father  Isaac!" 

Mr.  Hayes,  not  to  be  outdone  in  affability  and 
politeness,  extended  his  hand  as  he  said,  "Good- 
morning,  Father  Jacob!" 

Ignoring  the  outstretched  hand  of  Mr.  Hayes, 
the  old  farmer  replied,  "Gentlemen,  you  are  mis- 
taken in  the  man.  I  am  neither  Abraham,  Isaac 
nor  Jacob,  but  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  who  was 
sent  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  lo!  I  have 
found  them."— Boston  Herald. 
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THE  SILENT  LETTER 

The  beauties  of  the  cockney  expression  of  the 
letter  "h"  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a 
pastor,  as  related  by  himself  in  "Our  Blue  Mon- 
day Club:" 

"When  pastor  of  a  church  in  one  of  our  mining 
towns  where  there  was  a  large  number  of  Cornish 
miners  I  was  called  upon  to  baptize  an  infant  at 
the  close  of  our  Sunday-school  session  one  after- 
noon. That  there  might  be  no  misundeistanding 
I  carefully  inquired  the  name  of  the  child,  and 
was  assured  that  it  was  Anna  Bell.  Thus  forti- 
fied, when  the  subject  for  baptism  was  presented 
I  proceeded  with  all  confidence  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  When  I  said,  'Name  this  child,' the 
father  replied,  quite  clearly,  'Anna  Bell,'  and 
everything  passed  off  smoothly.  But  after  dis- 
missal an  American  neighbor  came  to  me  and  in- 
quired why  I  used  the  pronouns  she  and  her  in 
baptizing  that  child,  and  informed  me  it  was  a 
boy.  'A  boy!'  I  gasped;  'impossible!  Its  name 
was  Anna  Bell!'  'Oh,  no,  it  wasn't;  it  was  Han- 
nibal.' That  fatal  'H'  had  betrayed  me." 


A  MODERN  MOTHER'S  DIARY 

"To-night  Clifford  has  said,  'Mama,  are  stars 
holes  in  the  sky  to  let  the  rain  through?'  I  can- 
not sleep,  such  is  ray  agitation.  Clifford  is 
scarcely  five  years  old,  whereas,  according  to  the 
best  pedagogical  authorities,  Martin  Luther  did 
not  ask  this  question  until  he  was  seven,  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  all  .probability,  not  until 
he  was  nine.  I  know  not  what  to  think.  One 
moment  I  feel  assured  that  Clifford  is  evincing 
an  unaffected  humor,  only  in  the  next  moment  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  suspicion  that  he  is  bid- 
ding for  newspaper  notoriety  merely."— Detroit 
Journal. 


HE  STOOD  UP  FOR  HER 

Mrs.  Crimsonbeak— "Did  you  ever  know  a  man 
to  stand  up  for  anybody's  mother-in-law?" 

Mr.  Crimsonbeak— "Oh,  yes;  I  think  so.  I 
stood  up  for  one  in  a  street-car  to-day." 

Mrs.  Crimsonbeak— "Gave  her  your  seat,  did 
you?" 

Mr.  Crimsonbeak— "That's  what  I  did." 

Mrs.  Crimsonbeak— "What  made  you  think  she 
was  somebody's  mother-in-law?" 

Mr.  Crimsonbeak— "Because  she  never  thanked 
me ! "— Yon  kersfgtatesraii'B. 


TWO  KNIGHTS 

It  was  evident  in  his  swagger  that  he  was  a 
scion  of  the  British  aristocracy,  and  the  most 
casual  observer  could  not  have  failed  to  note  that 
he  was  a  stranger  to  the  city.  He  touched  a  well- 
dressed,  auburn-haired  young  man  who  was  loll- 
ing in  front  of  a  Broadway  hotel  on  the  shoulder. 

"Pardon  me,  me  dear  man,  but  could  I  trouble 
you  for  a  match?"  After  lighting  his  cigar  he 
continued,  "Bah  Jove,  this  is  a  remarkable  city. 
This  is  me  first  visit  to  New  York,  d'ye  know? 
I'm  a  deuced  stranger,  but  on  the  other  side  I'm 
a  person  of  importance.  I  am  Sir  Francis  Daffy, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Knight 
of  the  Double  Eagle,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Knight  of  the  Iron  Cross.  D'ye  mind  telling  me 
your  name,  me  dear  man?" 

Replied  he  of  the  auburn  hair,  in  a  deep,  rich 
brogue : 

"Me  name  is  Michael  Murphy,  night  before  last, 
night  before  that,  last  night,  to-night,  and  every 
damn  night— Michael  Murphy."— New  York  Eve- 
ning Sun. 


A  GALLANT  JUDGE 

In  a  case  before  a  Paris  court,  in  which  a  pop- 
ular actress  has  had  to  appear  as  a  witness,  the 
judge  seems  to  have  shown  considerable  diffidence 
about  asking  the  lady,  as  he  was  in  duty  bound  to 
do,  what  was  her  age.  Evidently  he  considered 
that  such  a  question  put  to  such  a  witness  would 
be  a  direct  incitement  to  perjury. 

The  way  in  which  he  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
was  ingenious,  although  decidedly  irregular.  He 
asked  her  her  age  before  she  had  been  sworn. 

"How  old  are  you,  madam?"  he  said. 

After  a  little  hesitation  the  lady  owned  to  being 
twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

"And  now  that  you  have  told  the  court  your 
age,"  continued  the  gallant  judge,  "you  swear  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."— Kansas  City  Globe. 

% 

HE  FAILED 

He  had  been  trying  all  evening  to  make  a 
good  impression.  He  had  told  all  his  humorous 
stories,  and  had  given  one  impassioned  speech 
from  "Cyrano,"  but  was  still  unconscious.  Thick- 
skinned,  he  failed  to  perceive  all  her  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Finally  there  was  a  deep  silence. 
Fidgeting,  he  grew  nervous  and  cast  about  for 
something  to  say. 

"Do  you  wear  that  sort  of  collar  as  a  role?" 

"No,"  the  haughty  maid  replied,  frigidly;  "as  a 
collar!" 

Then  he  fled.— New  York  Times. 


GUILTY  CONSCIENCE 

Little  Alice  is  of  a  restless,  uneasy  disposition, 
often  in  mischief,  which  calls  for  her  mother's  re- 
proof. Alice's  parents  attend  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  a  few  Sundays  ago  she  was  taken 
with  them  to  the  service.  That  night,  after  being 
tucked  into  bed,  she  said,  "Mama,  I  know  some- 
thing they  said  in  church  to-day'" 

The  mother,  wondering  what  the  little  tot  had  in 
her  mind,  said,  "What  was  it,  dear?" 

Alice  answered,  "They  kept  saying,  'Incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  still.'  "—Leslie's  Weekly. 


CHEAPER  MEAT 

"No,  I  can  make  you  no  contribution;  I  don't 
believe  in  sending  out  foreign  missionaries." 

"But  the  Scriptures  command  us  to  feed  the 
hungry." 

The  man  of  wealth  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Well,  I'd  feed  them  something  cheaper  than 
missionaries,"  he  rejoined,  with  the  brusquerie 
that  characterizes  his  class.— What  to  Eat. 


CALLED  THE  TURN 

Mrs.  Bilkins  (sweetly)— "Do  have  another  piece 
of  cake,  Cousin  John." 

Cousin  John— "Why,  really,  I've  already  had 
two;  but  it's  so  good  I  believe  I  will  have  an- 
other." 

Little  Johnnie  (excitedly)— "Ma's  a  winner! 
Ma's  a  winner!  She  said  she  knew  you'd  make  a 
pig  of  yourself !"— Brooklyn  Life. 

OF  COURSE 

"She  talked  to  him  just  to  let  him  know  she 
wasn't  afraid  of  old  bachelors." 
"Yes?" 

"And  he  talked  to  her  just  to  let  her  know  that 
he  wasn't  afraid  of  widows." 
"Well?" 

"Oh,  they're  married  now."— Chicago  Record. 


A  USELESS  ADJUNCT 

"Louise,  what  has  become  of  your  French 
poodle?" 

"Why,  Harry  made  the  dealer  take  him  back. 
He  didn't  understand  a  word  of  our  French."— De- 
troit Free  Press. 


WHAT  BELGIANS  ARE  NOTED  FOR 

Teacher— "What  are  the  Belgians  noted  for, 
Willie?" 

Willie— "Hares  and  blocks,  ma'am."— Youkers 
Statesman. 


Sick  Made  Well 
Weak  Made  Strong 

Marvelous  Elixir  of  Life  Discov- 
ered by  Famous  Doctor-Sci- 
entist that  Cures  Every 
Known  Ailment. 


Wonderful  Cures  are  Effected 
that  Seem  Like  Miracles 
Performed — The  Secret 
of   Long    Life  of 
Olden  Times 
Revived. 


The  Remedy  Is  Free  to  All  Who  Send 
Name  and  Address. 

After  years  of  patient  study  and  delving  into 
the  dusty  record  of  the  past,  as  well  as  following 
modern  experiments  in  the  realms  of  medical 
science,  Dr.  James  W.  Kidd,  122  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  ,  makes  the 


DR.  JAMES  WILLIAM  KIDD 

startling  announcement  that  he  has  surely  dis- 
covered the  elixir  of  life.  That  he  is  able  with 
the  aid  of  a  mysterious  compound,  known  only  to 
himself,  produced  as  a  result  of  the  years  he  has 
spent  in  searching  for  this  precious  life-giving 
boon,  to  cure  any  and  every  disease  that  is  known 
to  the  human  body.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
doctor's  earnestness  in  making  his  claim,  and  the 
remarkable  cures  that  he  is  daily  effecting  seem 
to  bear  him  out  very  strongly.  His  theory  which 
he  advances  is  one  of  reason  and  based  on  sound 
experience  in  a  medical  practice  of  many  years. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try  his  remarkable  "  Elixir 
Life,"  as  he  calls  it,  for  he  sends  it  free  to  any 
one  who  is  a  sufferer  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
convince  of  its  ability  to  cure,  so  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  risk  to  run.  Some  of  the  cures  cited  are 
very  remarkable,  and  but  for  reliable  witnesses 
would  hardly  be  credited.  The  lame  have  thrown 
away  crutches  and  walked  about  after  two  or 
three  trials  of  the  remedy.  The  sick,  given  up  by 
home  doctors,  have  been  restored  to  their  families 
and  friends  in  perfect  health.  Rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  stomach,  heart,  liver,  kidney,  blood 
and  skin  diseases  and  bladder  troubles  disappear 
as  by  magic.  Headaches,  backaches,  nervousness, 
fevers,  consumption,  coughs,  colds,  asthma, 
catarrh,  bronchitis  and  all  affections  of  the 
throat,  lungs  or  any  vital  organs  are  easily  over- 
come in  a  space  of  time  that  is  simply  marvelous. 
It  purifies  the  entire  system,  blood  and  tissue,  re- 
stores normal  nerve  power,  circulation,  and  a 
state  of  perfect  health  is  produced  at  once.  To 
the  doctor  all  systems  are  alike  and  equally 
affected  by  this  great  "Elixir  of  Life."  Send  for 
the  remedy  to-day.  It  is  free  to  every  sufferer. 
State  what  you  want  to  be  cured  of  and  the  sure 
remedy  for  it  will  be  sent  you  free  by  return  mail. 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it 

Mr,  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 
•  St.,  New  York  City,  writes:' 
It  reduced  mj  weight  40  ttiree  years  ago,  and  I  bar© 
not  gained  an  ounce  since. "  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  as 
water  Any  one  cun  make  it  at  hume  at  little  expense.  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  We  will  mail  ■  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  eta. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 

Dept  B,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


A  Full  Size  $1  Trentmont  of  Or.  0. 
^helps  Brown's  Oreafc  Herbal  Remedy  for 
Fits,  Epilepsy  and  all  Nervous  Diseases.  Ad- 
dress »>.  1*.  KKOWX,  156  Liberty  St.  jNewburg,  X.Y. 


ECZEMA 


Facial  BlemIshee,Tetter,Salt 
Rheum.  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
Read,  Ring  Worm*  Itching 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelids*  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment* 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  or  25  c.  A.  O.  PILSON, 
Pharmacist,  1827  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Ud. 


TAPE-WORM  free  booklet  givln 


ALIVE.  HmJ 

ivrite  t<»-day  for 
i«  full  jmrliculiirs. 

BYRON  FIELD  &  CO.,  Dept.  K-U,"  l8S  Stale  St.,  Cbicugn 

WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHE  force d -t0  8row- -Use  1{ed 


price  50c. 


Rose  Remedy  Unguent, 

Address  KED  ROSE  REMEDY  CO.,  Mihvaukee,WU. 


'^feTeB.^1  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Hot  Spring*  Specific  Blood  Tubkts  One  Dollar  by  mail. 
Write  for  circular.  W.  W.  CLARK,  M.U.,  Coluinbua,  Ohio 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  t.  E.  May.Bloomiogton,  IU. 
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Biggest  Atlas  Bargain  ™  History  ;  World 

The  New  People's  Atlas  of  the  World,  and  A{\  „ 

the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for ... .  T"U  C6fltS 


1900  CENSUS 


In  the  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  the  popula- 
tion of  States,  Cities,  Counties  and  Towns  are 
given  according  to  the  census  of  1900.  All  of  the  statistical  information 
is  of  the  very  latest  and  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  This  is  true  both 
as  to  foreign  and  domestic  statistics.  Such  a  book  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
any  one  who  reads  of  current  events  and  aims  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 


An  Example 
of  What 
Thousands  Say 


Robard,  Ky.,  June  5,  1901. 
The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co.: 

Dear  Sirs : — /  feel  like  exclaiming,  Eureka !  Eureka !  The 
premium  of  premiums!  Other  publishers  must  back  down 
and  come  again.  They  are  all  left  in  the  shade  by  your 
magnificent  premium,  "The  New  People's  Atlas  of  the 
World."  It  is  certainly  a  rich  treasure  and  a  thing  of 
beauty.  I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  afford  such  a 
liberal  gift  with  such  a  splendid  paper  as  Farm  and 
Fireside,  with  its  bright,  newsy,  interesting  pages.  With 
sincere  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  Atlas  received  two  days 
ago  1  am  most  sincerely  yours,  JAS.  H.  HENRY. 


Every  atlas,  every  book  of  statistics  heretofore  published  is  out  of  date. 
They  are  based  on  the  United  States  Census  of  1890,  and  are  behind  the 
times.  Get  the  People's  Atlas,  as  you  know  its  information  is  reliable  and 
from  the  very  latest  authentic  sources.  IT  CONTAINS  155  PAGES  AND 
OVER  300  MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS,  and  is  a  veritable  Gazetteer  of 
the  World.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  publishing  business  has  there 
been  attempted  anything  in  the  form  of  an  atlas  that  would  compare  with 
this,  price  considered.  It  is  worth  fully  as  much  as  many  atlases  which 
sell  for  One  Dollar  and  upward.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  very  copiously 
illustrated  with  elegant  half-tone  pictures  carefully  selected  from  every 
state  of  the  Union  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.   It  is  undoubtedly  the 


GENERAL   THOMAS   STATUE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


MOST  MAGNIFICENTLY  ILLUSTRATED  ATLAS  EVER  PUBLISHED 


155  Pages 

Each  page  14  inches  long 
by  II  inches  wide  ... 


MORE  THAN 


300  Maps 
and  Illustrations 


WEIGHS  NEARLY 
TWO  POUNDS 


1900  Census 


UP-TO-DATE  MAPS 


Gazetteer  of  the  World 

Full  of  Practical 
Information 


Skilfully  Engraved 
Finely  Printed 
Cheapest  Ever  Offered 


CLEOPATRA    TERRACE.  MAMMOTH    HOT    SPRINGS,  YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL  PARK 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  the  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  for  Only 


40  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


The  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly 
Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 


ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NO.  12 


ADDRESS   FARM  AIND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Jdlv  1,  1901 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


IB 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Bach. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


F1J PC  We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for  rnrr 
JL  IVEJC  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  a  JVIJC 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


IN©.  3849.— Knotted  Blouse.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  3845.— Round-yoke  Wrapper.   11  cents 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust. 


No.  3766.— Shirt-waist.  )0  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36, 38  and  40  Inches  bust. 


No.  3620.— Girls'  Dress.  1,0  cents 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  3619.— Misses'  Blouse  Waist. 

Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


10  cents. 


No.  3617.— Boys'  Blouse  Suit.   No.  3660.— BotVi   Russian  Blouse  Suit. 
10  cents.  '  a    ')  cents. 

Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Siees,,'-^    4  and  6  year*. 
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FARM  SELECTIONS  M 


SILAGE 

The  silo  is  not  only  useful  for  storing 
feed  for  winter  use  with  dairy-cows, 
but  is  proving  most  helpful  for  sum- 
mer use.  We  all  know  how  in  the 
West  pastures  are  quite  sure  to  dry  up  at 
some  time  during  the  summer,  and  when 
such  conditions  prevail,  that  milk  is  scarce 
and  high-priced.  It  is  to  get  these  high 
prices  for  milk  that  the  silo  comes  actively 
into  play.  With  abundance  of  silage  for 
summer  use  the  cows  can  be  fed  in  darkened 
stables,  where  the  flies  are  kept  away  from 
them,  and  with  an  abundance  of  such  feed 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  grain  they  can  be 
made  to  produce  fully  as  much  milk  as  on 
the  best  of  pastures. 

The  steer-feeder  has  usually  looked 
askance  at  the  silo.  Perhaps  this  was  be- 
cause he  thought  that  since  silage  was  good 
for  dairy-cows  it  probably  was  a  poor  feed  for 
steers.  The  advantages  of  silage  for  steer- 
feeding  are  many.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
succulent  food  and  keeps  the  body  of  the 
animal,  whether  growing  or  fattening,  in  a 
sappy,  healthy  condition.  Silage  takes  the 
place  of  roots  with  either  the  dairy-cow  or 
fattening  steer.  A  ton  of  silage  will  go  as 
far  as  a  ton  of  roots  for  feeding  either  steers 
or  cows,  and  will  cost  about  half  as  much  to 
produce.  The  stockman  who  has  all  of  the 
machinery  and  knowledge  to  grow  a  great 
corn  crop  will  usually  shrink  from  attempt- 
ing to  grow  a  root  crop,  because  of  the  labor 
and  trouble  involved.  He  knows  roots  are 
a  good  thing,  but  he  does  not  care  to  produce 
them.  He  can  get  the  same  results  by  sub- 
stituting silage  for  roots.  Growing  cattle 
fed  on  silage  are  kept  in  a  healthy  condition 
by  the  use  of  such  feed  in  the  winter-time, 
and  the  change  when  going  onto  grass  from 
silage  is  far  less  violent  than  when  chang- 
ing from  dry  hay  or  corn-stalks  to  pasture. 
— W.  A.  Henry,  in  the  Breeder's  Gazette. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Deering  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago.  Descriptive 
circular  of  the  Deering  corn  husker  and  shredder. 

Joseph  Dick  Agricultural  Works,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  circular  of  the  Dick  feed  and  ensilage 
cutting  machinery. 

George  B.  Galbraith,  Fairhury,  Neb.  Nursery 
catalogue  of  forest,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  grape- 
vines, small  fruits,  etc. 

The  Aermotor  Company,  Chicago.  Handsomely 
illustrated  booklet  telling  "What  a  Buyer  Should 
Know  About  Windmills." 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Lightning  Balanced 
Engine  for  gas  or  gasolene. 

The  Tiffin  Wagon  Co..  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  farm-wagons,  corn-shellers,  cider- 
mills,  brick-machinery,  etc. 
.  Rosenthal  Husker  Co..  Milwaukee, Wis.  "Rosen- 
thal Huskings."  a  little  paper  telling  all  about 
the  Rosenthal  Cyclone  corn-husker. 

A.  D.  McNair,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.  "Exper- 
iments with  Fertilizers"  at  the  farm  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Cotta  Nursery  and  Orchard  Co.,  FreepoVt,  111. 
Price  list  of  standard  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
small  fruits,  vines,  shrubs,  bulbs,  etc. 

George  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.  "Poultry-raising 
and  Artificial  Incubation."  A  condensed  work  of 
practical  information.  Price  25  cents. 

F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan.  Descriptive 
catalogue  of  garden,  field  and  flower  seeds,  nur- 
sery stock,  fertilizers,  garden  implements,  etc. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  McCormick  corn- 
binder  and  the  McCormick  husker  and  shredder. 

The  Robinson-Merrill  Pottery  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  circular  of  stoneware  poultry-foun- 
tains, pigeon-nests,  rabbit  feeders  and  drinkers, 
etc. 

The  Lowe  Brother  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Illus- 
trated pamphlet,  "Attractive  Homes  and  How 
to  Make  Them."  Practical  suggestions  for  lawn 
and  house. 

Keystone  Driller  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  Illus- 
trated circular  describing  the  latest  improved 
drilling  machinery  for  making  artesian  wells,  gas 
and  oil  wells,  etc. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co., 74.  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York.  Illustrated  pamphlet— "A  Live 
Question  with  Dairy-farmers'0— and  descriptive 
catalogues  of  improved  twentieth-century  cream- 
separators  for  farm  and  factcvry. 

TJp-to-Date  Manufacturing  Co.,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  ornamental  and 
farm  steel  fencing,  office -railing,  window  and 
tree  guards,  ornamental  Jorass  and  iron  work, 
wire,  wire-working  machinery,  etc. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Catalogue  of  the  Empire  cream-separators  mak- 
ing common-sense  suggestions  as  to  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  through  the  us<e  of  a  hand-power  cream- 
separator  and  every  owjfier  of  a  cow. 

Wells  W.  Miller,  Secretary  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  l!K)l  premium 
list,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Exposition,  to  be  held  at 
Columbus,  two  weeks.  August  2Gth  to  Septem- 
ber Ith. 


Write 
for  our 


WINDMILL  BOOK 


The  man  who  knows  most  about  windmills  has  written  a  book.  It  is  a 
40-page  book  with  more  than  100  pictures.  To  the  man  who  wants 
a  windmill  every  page  of  the  book  is  interesting.  Not  a  word  will  he  skip. 
And  when  he  is  done  he  will  know  all  that  anybody  knows  about  windmills 
and  what  they  should  do.  He  cannot  be  fooled;  but  the  man  who  buys  a 
windmill  without  reading  this  book  will  regret  it.  Simply  send  us  your 
address  and  the  book  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 


The  writer  of  this  book  is  president  of  the 
Aermotor  Company. 

But  the  book  is  not  biased,  nor  unfair.  It 
is  a  book  of  information,  written  by  the  man 
who  knows  more  than  any  other  man  about 
windmills. 

We  are  not  trying  to  sell  you  direct.  We 
simply  want  to  tell  you  the  facts  that  may 
save  you  a  costly  mistake. 

Half  the  cost  of  your  outfit  is  in  putting 
up  and  taking  down.  You  can't  get  that 
back  if  you  make  a  mistake. 

When  you  know  the  facts,  get  the  windmill 
you  want;  and  if  you  decide  on  an  Aermotor, 
you  can  go  to  your  dealer  for  it.  We  will 
give  you  the  name  of  agent  nearest  to  you. 

The  writer  of  this  book  started  in  twelve 
years  ago  to  make  •  Aermotors.  The 'field 
was  overcrowded.  Makers  with  millions  of 
capital,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  agents 
controlled  all  the  trade  there  was. 

The  Aermotor  Company  had  little  capital 
no  trade,  no  agents,  no  reputation.  'Twas  a 
pigmy  among  giants. 

That  was  twelve  years  ago.  Today  the 
whole  earth  is  dotted  with  Aermotors,  and 
more  Aermotors  are  sold  than  of  all  other 
windmills  put  together. 


That  is  a  record  with  scarcely  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  invention.  The  book  will 
tell  you  how  it  was  done. 

,  5,000  experiments  were  made  before  the 
first  Aermotor  was  built.  Sixty-five  wind- 
wheels  were  tried  before  the  right  one  was 
found. 

He  tells  you  how  he  knew  that  was  right. 
He  shows  you  why  Aermotors  work  in  the 
lightest  breeze,  when  all  other  windmills 
stand  still. 

He  kept  on  improving  until  55  patents 
had  been  issued  on  Aermotors,  covering  55 
important  features  no  other  windmill  has. 

The  book  will  tell  you  about  them,  and 
about  the  steel  towers  which  he  first  made 
when  other  makers  deemed  them  impossible. 

In  twelve  years  he  has  cut  the  cost  of 
wind  power  to  one-sixth  what  it  was  when 
he  started. 

Think  tfhat  that  means  to  you. 

He  has  invented  machinery  to  make  each 
part  of  the  Aermotor  at  the  .least  possible 
cost.  x 

More  than  half  the  world's  windmills  are 
now  made  in  this  factory;  made  by  perfect 
machinery,  in  such  quantities  and  so  cheap- 
ly, that  Aermotors  cost  far  less  than  any 
other  windmill  worth  having. 


No  man  who  reads  this  book  will  buy  any  windmill  but  the  Aermotor.  He  will  know  why  the  majority  buy  Aermotors 
and  he  will  demand  what  they  seek.    He  will  not  be  content  to  pay  more  than  our  prices  for  a  windmill  half  so  good. 

That  is  why  we  issue  the  book,  of  course.  But  it  is  better  for  you  than  for  us.  It  saves  you  all  you  would  waste  if  you 
bought  the  wrong  windmill.    It  gives  you  the  knowledge  you  need  to  avoid  a  costly  mistake. 

Write  a  postal  for  the  book. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  1221  twelfth  street,  CHICAGO 

We  have  another  book  about  Power  Aermotors  for  doing  all  sorts  of  work  —  for  grinding,  for  sawing,  for  cutting  feed, 
shelling  corn  and  running  many  kinds  of  machinery.  This  book  is  free,  too.  Also  a  book  about  Pumps,  Tanks,  Sub- 
structures, Pipes,  Fittings  and  all  sorts  of  Water  Supply  Goods.  We  make  160  Tons  of  Piping  daily.  Our  plant  occupies 
more  than  30  Acres.    This  is  considered  a  pretty  good  sized  farm  in  New  England. 


The  Fence  That's  Guaranteed. 

AMERICAN 

Field  &  Hog  Fence. 

Made  on  right  principles,  of  Best 
Steel,  be6t  galvanizing,  serves  every 
purpose  of  fencing  and  is  practically 
everlasting. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Put  It  Up. 

Sold  by  agents  in  15,000  towns.  If 
no  agent  in  your  town  write  to  the 
makers. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Stays  12  inches  or  6  inches  apart. 


The  Agricultffral  Drain  TJfeS&SS 


made  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

"  Y.,  aretnevEKY 


bbst  that  long  experience,  thor- 
ough equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  Tile  drained  land  is 
the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productire.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
Chimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster.  Lime.  etc.   Write  for  what  youwant.  60    Third  Ave. 


CUSTOM  BALERS 

will  make  most  money  by  using  our 
CflllTUUf  IDlf  Two-Mome  Full  Circle  | 

dUUinffflblV  BALING  PRESS 

because  it  is  the  stronceat,  nafe«t,  lightest  run- 
ning, easiest;  to  feed,  largest  capacity  press  or>| 
the  market.  The  only  snccessful  bank  barn  press  [ 
made— power  hinged  to  press  admitting  of  any  de- 
sired angle.   Low,  easy  to  step  over  bridge— 7  in. 
We  put  our  reputation  behind  these  facts.  New 
Illustrated  Cataloe  free  I 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO., 

Hi  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  Ills- 


NEJTE5I.51llOIIGESr-l/ 
LIGHTEST  RUNNING  PRESS  MADE 


FREE 


TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big- 
paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 
prepay  charges.   The  rush  is  on,  ao  come 
quick,   FAEM  AAD  F1KE61DE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


RULL- STRONG! 

....PIG-TIGHT.... 

An  Illinois  farmer  said  that  aft- 
er harvest  he  had  fully  200  bush- 
els of  loose  oats  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  secure  any  ben- 
efit from,  because  the  fence 
around  the  field  would  not  turn 
hog-s.  Figure  the  loss  foryourself. 
He  also  said,  all  this  would  have 
been  saved  if  he  had  used  the 
Kitselman  Woven  Wire  Coiled 
Spring  Fence*  and  the  value 
would  have  grone  a  long-  ways 
towards  paving  cost  of  the  fence. 

with  the'Duplex  Machine 
any  farmer  can  make  it  himself 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  wire. 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  Da.         Muncie,  Inch 


Arrange  Your 

Summer  Trip 


TO  VISIT  THE 

pan=American  At 

PxpOSition,  Buffalo, 

May  1st  to  Nov.  1st,  1901 

NIAGARA  FALLS, 

One  of  the  Seveu  Wouders  of  the  World, 
within  an  hour's  ride  from  Buffalo. 
Thousand  Islands,  Muskoka  Lakes,  the  Ad- 
irondack* and  New  England  points  are  but  a 
short  and  delightful  ride  by  Jake  or  rail. 

SPECIAL  LOW  RATE 
EXCURSIONS 

VIA 

Big  Four  Route 

TO  BUFFALO 

Stop=over  allowed  at  Buffalo  on  all 
Through  Tickets  on  Payment 
of  One  Dollar 

WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  Geo.  Pass.  Agt.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


WAMTFI1  AGENTS  '"  ever>'  'oun'y  t«  sell  "Family 
TT/AI,  I  t-U  Memorials good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  CAMPBELL  A  CO.,  616  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  IU. 
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BY    HENRY  EDWARDS 


e  were  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  newly  discovered  Beau- 
mont oil-field — a  man  inter- 
ested in  oil  properties  and  I. 
Before,  behind  and  at  either 
side  of  ns  stretched  away  the 
prairie,  gray  with  dust,  and 
here  and  there  on  it  stood 
nearly  one  hundred  stiff- 
legged  derricks,  in  an  arrangement  which 
immediately  suggested  that  they  had  wan- 
dered about  blindly  one  night,  and  had  set- 
tled down,  with  braced  feet  wide  apart, 
■'just  when  weariness  had  made  an  end  to 
their  wooden  striding. 

"Three  months  ago  this  land  was  worth 
kfrom  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  an  acre,"  the  oil- 
jnan  was  saying. 

[.  I  concealed  my  surprise  that  any  one  had 
gbeen  found  willing  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  an 
acre  of  this  dust-covered  land,  and  he 
went  on. 

P  "Now"— he  paused  for  emphasis— "now 
IK'' ice'a  some  of  this  same  land  unimproved; 
no  wells  on  it,  that  can't  be  bought  for  one 
hundred  thousand  an  acre." 

"You  don't  say!"  I  exclaimed. 

lie  smiled  a  superior  smile,  like  that  which 
a  sBfewman  turns  upon  a  gaping  crowd, 
already  dumf  ounded  by  his  two-headed  calf 
as  he  leads  them  on  to  his  greater  wonder,  a 
mermaid  caught  by  his  own  hands.  "Just 
the  beginning  of  things,"  he  said,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand.  "Look  what  the  oil-lands 
of  Pennsylvania,  California  and  Russia  are 
worth,  and  they're  not  nearly  so  productive 
as  these.  An  acre  will  soon  be  worth  a 
million." 

\  I  steadied  myself  somewhat.  "How  much 
territory  is  included  in  this  oil  region?" 

"The  limits  of  the  region  haven't  been 
'determined  yet.  Several  counties,  anyhow. 
Possibly  half  of  Texas." 

My  mind,  always  ready  with  a  demand  for 
exact  values,  began  of  its  own  accord  to  cal- 
culate how  much  half 
of  Texas  would  be 
worth  at  a  million  dol- 
lars an  acre.  Millions 
of  acres  at  a  million 
an  acre !  I  saw  a  row 
of  a  dozen  ciphers  on 
my  mind's  slate  pre- 
ceded by  two  or  three 
vague  figures,  and  I 
stopped,  dazed. 

This  is  the  way  they 
see  things  in  Beau- 
mont since  the  great 
Lucas  gusher  was 
struck  there  on  Jan- 
uary tenth  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  most 
favorably  located 
lands— cheap  farm- 
lands they  were— are 
worth  from  a  thou- 
sand to  ten  thousand 
times  what  they  were 
a  few  months  ago,  and 
more  enthusiastic  persons  declare  that  the 
next  few  months  will  work  still  further 
problems  in  multiplication,  with  the  present 
land  values  for  the  multiplicand.  They  seem 
on  very  intimate  terms  with  large  sums.these 
men  of  Beaumont,  and  they  speak  with  an 
easy  familiarity  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  millions  that  seems  absolutely  sacrile- 
gious to  the  man  who  has  to  hesitate  between 
a  tip  to  his  waiter  and  an  after-dinner  cigar. 
Not  that  they  have  the  millions  or  the  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  yet,  but  they  see  them 
ahead,  when  the  land  has  been  fully  de- 
veloped, with  such  clearness  that  their 
visionary  dollars  have  the  reality  of  bank- 
notes in  hand. 

The  confidence  of  these  promoters,  officers 
and  stock-holders  of  oil  companies,  and  of 


from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  high 
—whereas  the  other  wells  of  the  United 
States  and  the  wells  of  Russia,  save  a  very 
few,  have  to  be  pumped.  The  oil  is  caused 
to  spout  from  these  wells  by  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  collected  in  the  same  stratum.  The 
flow  of  a  single  one  of  the  Beaumont  gushers 
has  been  estimated  as  high  as  seventy  thou- 
sand barrels  a  day.  The- average  output  of 
the  wells  of  the  Eastern  field  in  the  United 
States  is  two  barrels  for  the  same  period. 


THE  BURNING  OF  THE  LUCAS  OIL  LAKE 


the  farmers,  landowners  and  speculators,  is 
not  without  foundation,  for  all  who  have 
read  their  newspapers  know  that  the  strike 
of  oil  at  Beaumont  is  the  greatest  that  has 
ever  been  made.  At  the  time  this  article 
was  written  the  oil  output  of  the  Beaumont 
field  was  already  greater  than  the  total  out- 
put of  all  the  other  wells  in  the  United 
States,  and  greater  than  the  total  output  of 
all  the  wells  of  Russia.   And  the  present 


When  one  bears  this  contrast  in  mind  he  can 
appreciate  the  volcanic  enthusiasm  of  Beau- 
mont, and  the  confident  assertion  of  its 
people  that  the  Beaumont  field  when  fully 
developed  will  more  than  equal  the  output 
of  the  entire  world  seems  to  him  a  statement 
to  be  received  with  respect. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there 
were  in  Beaumont  one  oil  enthusiast  and  one 
derrick.   The  enthusiast  was  A.  F.  Lucas, 


VIEW  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  OIL- FIELD 


production  of  the  Beaumont  field  is  doubtless 
only  a  fractional  part  of  what  it  will  be  made 
to  yield ;  for,  as  an  oilman  said  to  me,  they 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  things  in  Beau- 
mont, and  the  limits  of  the  territory  under 
which  the  oil  stratum  extends  can  only  be 
conjectured. 

The  reason  that  the  Beaumont  oil-field  is 
so  productive  is  that  the  wells  so  far  struck 
are  all  "gushers"— that  is,  when  turned  loose 
they  spout  into  the  air  a  steady  stream  of  oil 


and  the  derrick  was  his  property.  He  is  a 
mining  engineer  by  profession,  and  had 
prospected  in  Texas  and  southwestern 
Louisiana  for  two  or  three  years  before 
"indications"  led  him  to  erect  his  derrick 
south  of  Beaumont.  People  who  saw  his 
long-legged,  pine-ribbed  skeleton  out  on  the 
prairie  were  apt  to  laugh  at  him  as  Texas' 
most  recently  developed  fool.  But  he  drilled 
on  doggedly,  and  now  the  laugh  is  worn  by 
Lucas.   He  did  not  succeed  with  his  first 


well ;  he  had  to  abandon  it ;  but  at  the  bottom 
of  his  second  well  there  was  oil— a  com- 
pressed ocean  of  it.  Very  naturally  he  was 
expecting  to  strike  a  mild  well  of  the  usual 
sort— wells  from  which  oil  had  to  be  coaxed 
through  pumps— so  was  not  prepared  to  con- 
trol his  wonderful  strike.  Immediately  after 
his  drill  had  passed  into  the  oil  stratum  a 
stream  of  oil  spouted  up  into  the  air  for  over 
two  hundred  feet.  So  great  was  the  pressure 
of  this  geyser  that  ten  days  elapsed  before 
it  could  be  controlled  and  the  flow  stopped. 
The  oil  that  escaped  during  this  time  flowed 
down  into  a  shallow  basin  and  formed  a 
lake  with  an  area  of  about  ten  acres  and 
with  a  depth  of  from  a  few  inches  to  four 
feet,  and  contained,  it  is  estimated,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels  of  oil.  This  lake  was 
fired  by  a  spark  from  a  railroad  engine, 
and  the  lake  of  oil  was  transformed  into  a 
lake  of  flame,  and  for  a  number  of  days 
a  mass  of  black  smoke,  heavy,  suffocating 
and  twisting,  rose  from  the  sheet  of  fire  and 
was  pushed  by  the  wind  across  the  prairie 
like  a  low-hung,  earth-long  thunder-cloud. 
One  man  not  inaptly  termed  it  "the  devil's 
streamer."  "-The  greatest  in  the  world" 
is  a  phrase  much  used  in  Beaumont ;  and  in 
speaking  of  this  fire  the  sentence  begin- 
ning "The  lake  of  burning  oil  was"  is 
always  ended  with  it. 

On  the  ninth  of  January  Lucas  was  just  a 
Texan  fool,  with  a  derrick  above  the  surface 
and  a  hole  beneath  it.  On  the  eleventh  he 
was  famous.  In  the  newspapers  of  that 
morning  the  country  read  of  the  wonderful 
strike,  and  the  oilmen  of  the  United  States 
and  all  the  men  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
could  turn  their  tongues  to  nothing  save 
the  Lucas  gusher.  The  distinction  that 
belongs  to  the  man  who  does  some  deed  of 
daring  or  discovers  a  new  field  of  wealth  is 
falling  to  his  lot.  He  is  the  "pioneer  oil- 
man," the  "father  of  the  Beaumont  field," 
and  in  the  colored  quarter  of  the  town  there 
are  a  number  of  little  "Lucases,"  about 
whose  soap-box  cradles  play  two-year- 
old  and  three-year-old  "Hobsons"  and 
"Deweys."  And  one  man  who  knows  more 
about  golden  #oppor- 
tunities  and  the  seiz- 
ing of  them  than  he 
does  about  the  art  of  a 
Schubert  has  glorified 
him  in  a  song— "The 
Lucas  March  Song"  it 
is  called— and  on  its 
title-page  it  has  a  like- 
ness of  the  oilman. 

"Is  it  good  ?"  I  asked 
the  proprietor  of  a 
music-store,  whose 
windows  were  hung  to 
their  tops  with  copies 
of  the  song. 

"It  sells,"  was  his 
brief  reply. 

It  certainly  does,  as 
I  afterward  found  out. 
It  would  be  whistled 
in-  the  streets  if  any- 
body in  Beaumont  had 
time  for  whistling. 
Immediately  after 
this  strike  oilmen  and  speculators  began  to 
drop  off  the  train  at  Beaumont ;  and  after  the 
Beatty  gusher  was  "brought  in,"  on  March 
27th,  the  number  of  arrivals  increased  and 
the  excitement  grew  more  feverish.  Land 
was  purchased  or  leased,  or  options  on  it 
secured;  companies  were  formed,  as  many 
as  twenty  in  a  day,  capitalized  at  from  one 
hundred  thousand  or  so  to  five  million  dol- 
lars.   Page,  half-page    and  quarter-page 

[CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  5  OF  THIS  ISSUE] 
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IN  a  recent  press  interview  Secretary  Wil- 
son said,  "We  have  now  reached  an  era  in 
which  the  farmer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
is  decidedly  at  the  front.  Never  before  was 
he  so  prosperous,  and  I  am  satisfied  his 
prosperity  is  not  ephemeral.  Investigations 
made  under  my  direction  show  that  the 
corn-feeding  farmer  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley must  for  a  long  time  to  come  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  burden  of  feeding  the  world  its 
meat  and  meat  products.  This  task,  I  as- 
sume, the  farmer  of  the  Mississippi  is  quite 
willing  to  undertake  at  fair  prices. 

"To  begin  with,  our  inquiries  show  that 
the  world  over  the  consumption  of  meat  is 
increasing  faster  than  the  supply.  While 
Argentina,  Australia  and  South  Africa  are 
coming  into  the  market  with  their  supplies 
of  beef  and  mutton,  even  their  rapid  devel- 
opmenffloes  not  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
demand  for  meats.  As  the  working  people 
of  the  world  rise  to  better  conditions,  earn 
higher  wages  and  gain  a  larger  share  of  the 
good  things  of  life  as  a  reward  for  their 
toil,  they  want  and  get  a  larger  amount  of 
meat  for  their  tables.  All  over  the  world 
the  great  industrial  development  which  is 
such  a  marked  feature  of  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  bringing  into  exis- 
tence a  race  of  meat-eaters.  Millions  upon 
millions  of  people  who  have  hitherto  lived 
with  very  little  meat,  or  aone  at  all,  are  now 
eating  it  daily  and  crying  for  more. 

"In  the  United  States  the  quantities  of 
meat  consumed  are  something  astonishing. 
In  the  good  times  that  now  prevail  we  are  a 
nation  of  beefsteak-eaters.  The  best  is  none 
too  good  for  the  humblest.  No  other  people 
in  the  world  eat  as  much  meat  and  as  good 
meat  as  the  people  of  these  United  States. 
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"Inquiries  made  by  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  conclusively  that 
the  Western  ranges  are  giving  out.  The  fig- 
ures show  that  in  Wyoming  and  Nevada  only 
about  one  half  as  many  meat-bearing  an- 
imals are  on  the  ranges  as  were  there  a  few 
years  ago.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
grasses  of  that  country  will  endure  only 
about  so  much  feeding  and  trampling.  When 
they  are  eaten  out  close  to  the  roots,  as  by 
sheep,  or  trampled  by  too  close  feeding  they 
die  out  and  never  come  back.  To  restore  the 


ranges  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  new 
grass,  and  this  is  a  work  which  the  depart- 
ment has  taken  up  in  earnest.  North  of 
Texas  and  all  the  way  through  to  the  Pacific 
coast  these  conditions  generally  prevail. 

"Private  property  has  of  course  been 
taken  care  of,  but  the  great  public  ranges 
have  been  worked  to  death.  Why,  that 
splendid  river,  the  Columbia,  a  mile  wide 
and  I  do  not  know  how  deep,  flows  in  many 
places  through  a  veritable  desert  that  runs 
down  to  within  ten  feet  of  the  water.  Sheep- 
herders  have  cared  more  for  immediate  re- 
sults than  for  the  conserving  of  the  ranges, 
which  is  not  surprising,  considering  that  it 
is  government  land,  and  that  many  of  the 
sheep-owners  are.  Frenchmen  and  other  for- 
eigners who  have  come  over  here  to  make 
some  money  as  quickly  as  possible  and  then 
get  back  home  again.  We  have  even  had 
trouble  keeping  their  flocks  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment forest  reservations. 

"Now,  it  follows  as  surely  as  that  two  and 
two  make  four  that  if  the  ranges  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  meats  the 
farmers  of  the  corn  belt  must  come  to 
the  front.  This  they  have  been  doing.  They 
must  keep  it  up. 

"Not  only  should  the  prices  of  meats  keep 
up,  but  corn  should  not  go  any  lower.  What 
this  means  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  every 
farmer  knows.  When  a  farmer  can  turn  his 
corn  into  hogs  and  beef  and  sell  them  for 
five  cents  a  pound  he  is  getting  at  least  fifty 
cents  a  bushel  for  his  crop,  and  many  think 
sixty  cents  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  The 
farmer  who  can  raise  from  fifty  to  eighty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  and  dispose  of  it 
at  such  prices  by  feeding  it  out  is  not  going 
to  the  poorhouse. 

"There  is  no  other  industry  in  the  United 
States  that  stands  to-day  on  a  surer  and 
safer  basis,  with  brighter  prospects  for  the  . 
future,  than  that  of  farming  and  stock- 
raising  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

"It  is  not  alone  with  the  corn,  the  hogs, 
the  beef  and  the  wheat  that  the  Western 
farmer  is  doing  well.  Horses  are  high. 
Farmers  are  doing  well  raising  horses  for 
the  market.  There  is  every  prospect  that 
present  high  prices  will  continue.  The 
horse  has  come  back  to  his  own.  He  is  no* 
longer  a  drug  in  the  market.  For  a  time 
the  trolley  and  the  bicycle  ran  him  out,  but 
he  is  now  on  top  again. 

"Every  year  London  consumes  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  horses.  It 
is  an  odd  circumstance  that  just  about  one 
half  of  this  supply  comes  from  the  United 
States.  Last  year  we  sent  abroad  no  fewer 
than  sixty-four  thousand  horses,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  went  straight  to  London. 
Nearly  eight  million  dollars  was  the  price 
paid  for  them,  and  practically  all  of  that 
large  sum  went  right  into  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley." 

Commenting  on  a  new  era  of  develop- 
ment in  public  roads  the  New  York 
"Tribune"  says : 

"The  great  development  of  railways  led  to 
almost  universal  neglect  of  ordinary  roads. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  object- 
lesson  of  cheap  transit  by  rail  would  have 
taught  people  the  folly  of  spending  more  to 
take  products  a  fo»/  miles  over  bad  roads 
to  the  railroad-station  than  it  costs  to  send 
them  by  train  to  distant  markets.  But  it 
did  not.  The  idea  that  the  wagon-road  was 
an  anachronism,  and  that  it  was  beneath  a 
modern  nation  to  pay  the  attention  to  the 
highways  which  the  Romans  bestowed, 
seemed  rather  to  prevail,  and  even  in  the 
most  prosperous  and  thickly  settled  regions 
of  the  country  the  ordinary  driving-roads 
have  been  left  until  the  present  day  in  a 
very  disgraceful  condition. 
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"Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  bringing 
about  a  reform  was  the  bicycle.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  wheelmen  in  stirring  up  public 
sentiment  and  securing  the  passage  of  good- 
roads  laws  has  been  tremendous.  Following 
the  bicycle  comes  another  vehicle  which 
should  exert  an  even  more  powerful  influ- 
ence. That  is  the  automobile.  Somehow 
or  other  people  could  get  over  almost  any 
sort  of  road  with  a  horse  and  carriage.  The 
road  might  be  uncomfortable  and  slow,  and 
even  somewhat  dangerous,  but  it  was  endur- 
able. The  wheelman,  if  he  could  not  get  a 
whole  road  improved,  was  well  content 
with  a  narrow  path.  If  people  wanted  their 
horses  to  flounder  through  mud  or  stumble 
over  stones  it  was  no  affair  of  his.  The 
automobile-driver,  however,  wants  a  good, 
smooth  wagon-road,  and  if  automobiles  are 
to  have  any  wide  popularity  aud  usefulness 


outside  of  cities  in  the  United  States— as 
they  have  in  Europe,  where  almost  all  coun- 
try roads  seem  marvels  of  perfection  in 
American  eyes— the  good-roads  movement 
must  be  carried  forward.  Men  will  not  buy 
thousand-dollar  machines  to  have  them 
shaken  to  pieces  on  rough  roads  or  stalled 
in  sand-beds.  Just  as  the  railroad  turned 
attention  from  highways,  the  new  vehicle 
which  ought  in  time  to  be  of  universal  use 
must  turn  attention  to  highways. 

"With  proper  road  improvements  an  enor- 
mous market  for  automobiles  might  be 
secured.  City  populations  are  tending 
country  ward,  and  will  go  as  far  as  they  can 
with  comfort.  Where  roads  are  adapted  to 
automobiles  the  suburban  area  may  be  ex- 
fended  much  further  from  railroad-stations 
and  trolley  lines  than  now,  and  large  tracts 
of  land  can  be  made  available  for  residence. 
Neither  in  city  nor  country  will  traffic  for- 
ever be  concentrated  on  railroad  lines. 
More  smooth  streets  will  be  demanded  in 
the  former,  by  which  people  can  make  their 
wray  in  comfort  with  their  own  vehicles  to 
and  from  their  business.  The  development 
of  good  highways  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
public  interest  as  the  building  of  bridges 
and  tunnels,  and  when  the  latter  have  been 
provided  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
greatest  number  it  may  be  expected  that 
with  the  rapid  improvement  in  automobiles, 
making  them  even  more  than  now  practical 
vehicles  for  general  business  and  travel,  the 
demand  will  be  irresistible  for  extensive 
street  and  road  improvements." 

In  an  interesting  article— "The  Revolution 
1  in  Farming"— in  "The  World's  Work"  for 
July  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  Cornell  University  College  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  kind 
of  work  done  by  agricultural  colleges. 

"Its  purpose,"  says  Prof.  Bailey,  "is  to 
give  the  student  a  liberal  education  by  the 
use  of  rural  subjects.  It  is  not  a  professional 
school.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
as  great  a  proportion  of  its  students  and 
graduates  return  to  the  farm  as  from  the 
separate  and  special  agricultural  colleges. 
Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  of 
all  the  former  students  and  graduates 
eighty-seven  per  cent  are  now  engaged  in 
some  kind  of  agricultural  work ;  of  the 
graduates  alpne  eighty-five  per  cent  are 
thus  engaged;  and  of  the  winter-course 
students  ninety-five  per  cent  have  returned 
to  agricultural  vocations.  Its  faculty  be- 
lieves, however,  that  farming  can  be  aided 
quite  as  much  by  awakening  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  farm  as  by  training 
men  to  be  actual  farmers ;  for,  after  all,  the 
farmer  of  the  future  is  not  to  be  a  man  by 
himself,  but  a  man  among  men. 

"Where  do  the  students  come  from  ?  Most- 
ly from  the  farm.  They  come  for  a  purpose. 
They  are  well-developed,  well-bred  young 
men  who  have  had  much  practical  contact 
with  things.  They  are  quick  to  discern 
what  instruction  is  relevant.  Most  of  them 
are  students  with  imagination  and  of  large 
hopes.  They  look  at  things  broadly.  They 
are  frugal  of  both  money  and  time.  Most  of 
those  who  take  the  special  course  expect 
to  return  to  the  farm. 

"Do  the  students  who  return  to  the  farm 
make  successful  farmers  ?  Yes,  if  they  have 
the  native  ability.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  man  grades  well  in  his  class  that 
he  makes  a  good  business  man ;  but  other 
thingsbeingequal,  the  better  the  class  grade, 
the  better  the  farmer.  For  myself  I  care 
less  whether  the  student  can  improve  his 
yields  than  that  he  improve  his  mind.  Even 
though  the  college  man  raise  no  more  wheat 
than  his  neighbor,  he  will  have  more  satis- 
faction in  raising  it.  He  will  know  why  he 
turns  the  clod;  he  will  challenge  the  worm 
that  burrows  in  the  furrow ;  his  eye  will 
follow  the  field-mouse  that  scuds  under  the 
grass ;  he  will  see  the  wild  fowl  winging  its 
way  across  the  heaven.  All  these  things 
will  add  to  the  meaning  of  life,  and  they  are 
his.  But  the  college  man  has  the  benefit  of 
definite  and  relevant  knowledge,  and  he 
should  be  able  to  apply  it  for  the  betterment 
of  his  farm.  In  fact,  he  does  apply  it.  His 
pride  is  quickened.  He  knows  that  he  is  a 
marked  man.  His  place  shows  it.  With 
joy  and  enthusiasm  he  goes  back  to  the 
farm,  determined  to  improve  every  foot  of 
its  soil  and  every  item  of  its  detail.  He 
works  toward  ideals.  If  education  dops 
not  help  the  farmer,*  then  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  help  any  other  man." 
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When  I  was  a  very  young  man  col- 
lege education  consisted  chiefly  of 
severe  mental  training  in  mathematics, 
Greek  and  Latin.  Chemistry,  botany,  logic 
and  modern  languages  in  small  doses  were 
thrown  in  as  filling,  giving  an  impression  of 
a  well-rounded  whole,  but  the  three  daily 
grinds  were  substantially  mathematics  and 
ancient  languages.  Some  institutions  of 
learning,  it  is  true,  were  providing  courses 
of  study  loosely  described  as  "scientific"  or 
"philosophical,"  but  the  old-line  colleges 
discountenanced  such  pandering  to  the 
desires  of  the  masses.  Mental  culture  was 
the  goal  of  these  educators ;  there  was  only 
one  sure  road  known  to  them.  Calculus, 
Horace,  Homer!  These  were  instruments 
whose  appointment  had  a  touch  of  the 
divine.  The  prostitution  of  education  to 
mere  bread-winning  was  sacrilege.  Such 
was  the  thought  on  the  old  college  campus. 

Times  have  changed  for  the  better.  My 
training  forbids  any  disrespect  for  the  old 
classical  course  of  the  colleges,  and  no 
reasonable  sum  of  money  would  buy  the 
little  profit  I  derived  from  it.  There  remains 
a  predilection  for  such  training  when  cir- 
cumstances permit.  But  it  cannot  supply 
the  needs  of  most  boys  to-day.  It  sent  well- 
equipped  students  to  schools  of  law,  med- 
icine and  theology,  but  it  could  not  meet  the 
demands  of  a  highly  specialized,  nervous, 
commercial  age.  It  made  scholarly  men 
when  employed  faithfully,  but  they  were 
not  equipped  for  the  work  that  counts  for 
most  in  this  generation. 

We  make  many  fine  phrases  about  it,  but 
the  first  practical  duty  of  man  is  to  earn  a 
living  in  this  world.  The  support  of  him- 
self and  of  those  dependent  upon  him  is  the 
first  service  that  should  be  rendered  to  God 
and  man.  He  must  be  prepared  for  this 
duty,  and  his  education  must  be  such  that 
he  is  made  reasonably  sure  of  the  develop- 
ment of -capacity  for  its  performance.  The 
commercial  spirit  is  so  dominant  that  we 
esteem  great  financial  success  too  highly; 
forgetting  the  higher  objects  of  life;  but 
bread-winning  is  the  first  consideration. 
If  one  is  not  able  to  support  himself  he 
lacks  the  foundation  for  the  best  service  of 
his  fellows.  As  the  world's  work  becomes 
more  and  more  intricate  and  specialized 
special  training  is  needed  by  the  individual 
to  make  a  living  sure,  and  that  system  of 
education  is  faulty  for  the  individual  that 
does  not  surely  help  him  to  self-support  if 
he  must  earn  his  way  through  life. 

Just  so  long  as  educational  facilities  were 
for  the  favored  few,  and  a  college  education 
opened  the  way  to  position  and  power,  six 
years'  grind  of  dead  languages  was  not 
amiss.  Liberal  culture  was  in  it  all.  But 
now  our  young  men  must  have  training  to 
win.  Competition  is  sharp,  every  depart- 
ment of  labor  has  intricate  details  to  be 
mastered,  and  that  education  is  best  that 
fits  boys  and  girls  for  their  first  duty— the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  dependents. 
That  one  wins  most  surely  who  has  liberal 
mental  training,  and  therefore  the  special 
course  of  study  for  him  should  be  as  broad 
as  is  feasible,  but  special  it  must  be  in  that 
it  is  fitting  in  a  practical  way  for  some  kind 
of  profitable  work.  It  must  lead  up  with 
directness  to  some  kind  of  work  which  the 
world  is  ready  to  pay  for. 

In  our  rural  schools  most  of  the  pupils  go 
back  to  the  farm.  They  spend  much  time 
in  school  studying  subjects  with  which  not 
five  in  one  hundred  will  deal  in  their  future 
lives,  while  they  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
soil,  of  plant  life  and  of  the  insect  world. 
It  is  an  irrational  scheme  of  education 
foisted  upon  the  people  by  scholars  whose 
sympathy  is  with  the  five  boys  who  may  be 
willing  to  acquire  education  for  its  cultural 
effects,  rather  than  with  the  ninety-five  who 
will  never  go  to  college,  but  will  have  a 
struggle  to  make  an  independent  living  for 
themselves. 

The  agricultural  college  is  doing  a  good 
work,  limited  by  our  failure  to  appreciate 
the  need  of  special  school  study  for  farm- 
ing. There  is  a  science— a  fund  of  known 
facts— related  to  agriculture  that  can  be 
gotten  readily  only  by  study  under  teachers 
in  agricultural  schools.  When  a  young  man 
proposes  to  ba  a  farmer  he  does  not  there- 
by propose  to  forego  all  opportunities  for 
mental  culture,  and  the  more  schooling,  the 
more  breadth  and  ability  to  enjoy.  But 
with  this  culture  should  come  a  knowledge 
of  facts  he  will  need  in  his  work.     0— L. 
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ABOUT 
RURAL  AFFAIRS 


Home  and  Lawn  A  good  many  people  have 
houses  to  live  in,  but  they 
have  no  homes.  I  cannot  imagine  a  home, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  unless  the 
house  is  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubbery 
and  lawn.  It  does  not  necessarily  take 
acres  to  make  a  home.  A  nice,  well-kept 
lawn  in  front  of  a  comfortable  house,  and 
one  or  two  shrubs  in  a  city  lot,  will  give  to 
that  lot  an  air  of  comfort,  convenience, 
elegance  and  a  homelike  appearance.  The 
lawn,  however,  is  the  chief  feature,  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  indispensable. 
The  first  thing  to  do  about  it  is  to  make  it ; 
and  too  much  pains  can  hardly  be  taken  in 
preparing  the  land  so  as  to  have  a  fine,  smooth 
surface  and  a  perfect  grade.  Plow  and 
scrape,  or  move  the  soil  with  shovel  and  bar- 
row, until  this  task  is  accomplished.  The 
new  home-maker  may  do  this  at  odd  spells, 
a  little  at  a  time,  if  he  cannot  use  or  employ 
horse-labor.  Then  with  cultivator,  rake, 
roller,  etc.,  work  at  it  until  you  have  the 
desired  soil  surface.  Possibly  the  soil  may 
be  quite  weedy.  A  neighbor  of  mine  in 
making  a  new  lawn  worked  the  surface  over 
a  number  of  times  during  a  whole  season 
for  the  very  purpose  of  killing  most  of  the 
weed-seeds  contained  in  the  soil  near  the  sur- 
face, before  finally  sowing  his  grass-seed  on 
it.  This  is  surely  a  good  plan,  for  weeds  in 
a  lawn  are  not  ornamental  and  often  hard  to 
get  out.  Then  comes  the  sowing.  A  dozen 
years  ago  I  tested  a  large  number  of  kinds 
of  grasses  and  mixtures  for  lawn  purposes. 
The  grasses  most  commonly  used,  in  mix- 
tures or  alone,  are  Kentucky  blue-grass,  red- 
•■top  and  white  clover.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  good  lawn  may  be  produced 
by  any  mixture  of  these,  and  that  blue-grass 
alone  may  often  be  not  only  the  cheapest,  but 
also  the  best.  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  gives  in 
the  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture" 
the  following  directions  how  to  make  a  lawn : 

« 

"1.  The  lawn  should  be  carefully  graded, 
either  convex,  level  or  concave,  in  such  com- 
paratively long,  suave  and  graceful  lines  as 
will  accord  with  the  peculiar  conformation 
of  the  ground.  2.  Plow,  harrow  or  spade 
and  fork  the  soil  of  the  lawn  to  a  depth  of 
two  feet,  if  possible',  keep  removing  the 
stone,  and  burn  the  gathered  rubbish  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  or  so  long  as  you  can  persuade 
yourself  to  do  it,  or  pay  any  one  else  to  do  it, 
with  the  full  assurance  that,  no  matter  how 
much  you  do  you  will  not  be  likely  to  destroy 
all  the  weeds  and  win  the  very  best  possible 
results.  3.  Enrich  the  soil  by  a  covering  of 
still  richer  mold.  Next  to  this  inefficiency 
are  bone-dust,  superphosphate  of  lime,  ni- 
trate of  soda,  and  nitrogenous  manures  like 
ground  flesh  and  bone  mixed  in  proportion 
suited  to  the  special  soil,  which  may  vary 
greatly  in  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards. 
If  artificial  fertilizers  are  not  available,  then 
take  cow  manure,  sheep  manure,  or,  last  of 
all,  because  it  is  the  most  productive  of  weeds, 
ordinary  stable  manure.  These  natural 
manures  are,  after  all,  the  best,  save  for  their 
weed-bearing  qualities.  They  will  need 
composting  with  several  times  their  bulk  of 
good  soil,  and  evenly  spreading  and  harrow- 
ing or  raking  in  throughout  the  surface  of 
the  lawn.  4.  For  turfing  the  cleanest  grass- 
seed  that  can  be  obtained  at  any  price  will 
be  found  the  best  in  the  end.  The  bulk  of 
this  seed  should  be  Kentucky  blue-grass  or 
June-grass  mixed  with  redtop,  or  herd's- 
grass,  or  the  Rhode  Island  bent-grass.  The 
advantage  of  using  several  kinds  of  grass  is 
that  the  first-comers  hold  possession  against 
incursions  of  weeds  until  the  stronger  but 
slower-growing  Kentucky  blue-grass  gets 
complete  roothold,  when,  in  the  struggle  for 
life,  the  earlier  growths  of  grass,  being 
weaker,  go  to  the  wall  and  are  crowded  out 
of  existence.  How  fine  this  blue-grass  may 
become  under  favorable  conditions  it  will  be 
needless  to  point  out  to  those  who  have  seen 
the  grass  meadows  of  Kentucky.  5.  On  a 
quiet  day  the  seed  should  be  sown  evenly 
over  the  lawn  surface.  The  ground  will 
then  need  careful  raking  with  a  fine-toothed 
iron  rake,  and  rolling  with  an  iron  roller, 
the  heavier  the  better.  In  very  dry  and 
windy  weather  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
sow  grass-seed." 

% 

Composts  There  is  not  much  in  the  above 
account  to  which  I  could  object 
except  the  matter  of  composting  manures. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  making  composts  for 
plant-bed  soil  to  be  used  in  hotbeds  and  on 
the  greenhouse  benches.  Nothing  seems  to 
fill  the  bill  so  well  for  such  purposes  as 


soil  made  by  piling  up  alternate  layers  of 
sods  (jut  from  a  rich  old  pasture  if  possible) 
and  strong  manure,  the  whole  to  be  spaded 
or  forked  over  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  and  finally  mixed  with  some  sand, 
unless  the  sods  contained  a  good  proportion 
of  that  already.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
hauling  a  lot  of  soil  to  mix  with  stable 
manure  when  the  resulting  compost  is  to  be 
used  in  open  ground  anyway?  I  save  all 
that  trouble  by  composting  the  clear  manure, 
and  then  applying  the  compost  evenly  over 
the  whole  surface  and  mixing  it  well  with 
that  soil.  That  answers  the  purpose  exactly 
as  well,  and  saves  much  useless  labor. 

% 

Horticulture  at  the  Frederic  W.  Taylor, 
Pan-American  who  is  probably  not 
unknown  to  a  large 
portion  of  our  readers,  having  been  con- 
nected more  or  less  with  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country,  has  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  Forestry  and 
Food  Products  at  the  Buffalo  show.  As  all 
roads  lead  to  Buffalo  this  year  our  readers 
will  be  interested  in  the  man  who  has  so 
much  to  do  with  this  important  part  of  the 
show.  His  Very  features  indicate  the  pos- 
session of  superior  intelligence  and  energy. 


FREDERIC  W.  TAYLOR 

A  circular  letter  to  horticulturists  reads : 

"We  have  up  no  'Keep  off  the  grass'  signs, 
but  desire  overv  horticulturist  who  feels  that 
there  i.°  likely  to  be  material  here  which  he 
wishes  to  use,  that  we  are  not  only  willing, 
but  anxious  that  he  avail  himself  of  it.  The 
immediate  reason  for  writing  this  letter  at 
this  time  is  that  a  written  request  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject  suggests  that  there 
may  be  a  fear  on  the  part  of  some  that  this 
department  desires  to  be  exclusive  as  to  the 
use  of  such  material. 

"The  use  of  hand-cameras,  using  a  plate 
not  larger  than  four  by  five  inches,  is  per- 
mitted upon  the  payment  of  only  fifty  cents 
a  day,  or  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  week, 
and  larger  plates  will  be  made  by  the  official 
photographer  at  reasonable  rates. 

"If  there  is  any  specific  information  which 
you  desire  at  any  time  as  to  when  certain 
fruits  or  plants  are  likely  to  be  at  their  best 
for  study  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  any 
information  in  my  power. 

"Again  assuring  you  of  the  wish  of  this 
Department  to  render  every  assistance  possi- 
ble, and  that  the  latch-string  will  be  hanging 
out  with  a  good-sized  knob  at  the  end,  mak- 
ing it  easy  to  pull,  I  am 

"Very  cordially  yours, 

"F.  W.  Taylor." 

Quick  Growth  It  was  shown  to  me  a  few 
Of  Grasses  days  ago  in  the  agrostolog- 
ieal  exhibit  made  by  the 
United  States  government  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Pan-American  that  well-prepared  and 
well-enriched  ground  can  be  covered  with  a 
green  sward  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
In  strolling  about  the  grounds  one  is  apt  to 
find  interesting  things  in  very  unexpected 
places.  Almost  accidentally  I  came  east  of 
the  magnificent  United  States  Building,  and 
only  a  few  steps  from  it  upon  a  lot  of  grass- 
plots,  one  kind  of  grass  to  a  plot.  Some  of 
the  grasses  had  only  been  sown  eighteen 
days,  and  yet  a  few  plots  were  completely 
covered  with  green  growth  already.  Only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  visitors  are 
attracted  by  this  exhibit.  To  me  it  was 
decidedly  interesting,  and  I  shall  watch  it 
closely,  and  when  the  results  are  more  ap- 
parent I  shall  take  careful  notes,  and  possi- 
bly draw  some  lessons  from  them  for  our 
readers.  This  exhibit  is  in  charge  of  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  this  gentleman  seems  to  be  especially 
ohligins  and  pleased  to  five  to  visitors  full 


information  about  these  tests  and  results. 
Every  farmer  who  visits  the  Exposition,  in- 
deed, any  one  interested  in  lawn-making  or 
stock-feeding,  should  not  miss  this  exhibit. 


Fisheries  Exhibit  One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive spots  to  the  average 
visitor  at  the  Pan-American  is  the  fisheries 
exhibit  in  the  United  States  Building,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  filled  from  end  to  end  with 
interesting  and  instructive  things.  On 
"heavy"  days  you  will  find  a  surging  mass 
of  humanity  passing  along  in  front  of  the 
glass  tank  containing  salt  and  fresh  water 
creatures — fish,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  the  like. 
The  exhibit  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
as  complete  as  I  saw  it  in  Chicago  in 
1893;  but  it  is  always  highly  interesting, 
nevertheless.  If  you  wish  to  see  it  with 
comfort  and  at  leisure,  by  all  means  go  there 
in  the  morning  before  the  crowds  arrive,  or 
on  a  dull  day.  When  I  remember  what  a 
fuss  was  made  years  ago  about  the  German 
carp  which  the  government  imported,  bred 
and  distributed  among  the  people  I  won- 
dered why  I  could  not  even  find  a  specimen 
or  a  tank  of  these  fish  in  the  exhibit.  Is  the 
United  States  government  ashamed  of  them  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  American  people  do  not 
officially  appreciate  the  carp  any  more. 
We  have  plenty  of  them  in  the  Cayuga 
creek  within  a  few  rods  of  my  house,  and 
often  catch  or  spear  specimens  weighing 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  apiece.  I  notice 
that  the  average  people  around  here  are  not 
at  all  averse  to  make  use  of  these  fish  for 
the  table.  A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  boys 
brought  a  few  smaller  specimens  to  the 
house,  skinned  them,  and  had  them  cooked. 
I  do  confess  they  were  fully  as  palatable  as 
bullheads,  and  these  are1  appreciated  by 
most  people.  But  I  have  a  dislike  for  the 
large  carp — possibly  because  I  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  cook  them  properly. 

H 

Unfermented  I  have  often  spoken  a  good 
Grape-juice  word  for  the  fresh  juice  of 
the  grape  as  a  most  delicious 
and  wholesome  beverage.  About  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  grape  prices  seemed  to  fall 
down  below  the  profit-point,  some  shrewd 
people  began  to  make  and  boom  this  "unfer- 
mented wine,"  and  in  several  places  in 
New  York  City  this  product  was  dealt  out 
to  thirsty  people  at  five  cents  a  glass.  At 
that  time  I  never  passed  one'of  these  places 
without  having  my  glass  or  two  of  Concord 
juice  freshly  pressed  out  under  my  eyes. 
Whether  these  places  are  now  running  or 
not  I  am  not  informed.  But  I  still  believe 
that  we  could  grow  grapes,  or  use  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  crop  now  grown  and  often  put 
on  the  market  at  prices  which  leave  little 
margin  of  profit  to  the  grower,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making-a  palatable  and  health-giving 
beverage.  I  was  pleased  to  find  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Building  at  the  Pan-American  sev- 
eral exhibits  of  such  grape  products,  and  a 
chance  to  procure  excellent  fresh  Concord 
juice,  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  salicylic 
acid  or  other  preservatives,  at  five  cents 
a  glass.  It  is  a  New  York  State  product,  and 
the  visitor  who  is  thirsty  and  tired  out 
when  he  comes  to  the  Horticultural  Build- 
ing should  not  fail  to  go  to  this  fountain  of 
eternal  youth.  I  was  in  that  tired  condition 
the  other  day,  and  after  sipping  two  or  three 
glasses  of  the  refreshing  juice  continued 
my  march  through  the  grounds  with  a  large 
equipment  of  new  life  and  new  strength. 
The  grape-juice  appeases  hunger  as  well  as 
thirst.  If  we  wish  to  make  our  own  grape- 
juice,  however,  we  will  have  to  experiment 
and  learn  exactly  how.  I  believe  the  juice 
must  be  heated  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  kept  at  that  temper- 
ature for  some  time,  and  then  sealed  air- 
tight. That  is  the  whole  of  it.  Overheating 
must  be  guarded  against,  as  it  spoils  the 
flavor.  For  canning  purposes  I  shall  this 
year  treat  my  grapes  as  I  told  of  having 
handled  my  currants;  namely,  squeezing 
the  juice  and  pulp  out  of  the  fruit  in  a  fruit- 
press,  and  rejecting  seeds  and  skins,  then 
putting  up  in  cans  in  the  ordinary  way. 

T.  Geeiner. 

A  GOOD  WHITEWASH 

Slake  one  half  bushel  of  freshly  burned 
lime  in  boiling  soft  water,  covering  it  during 
the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam ;  strain  the 
liquid  through  a  fine  sieve,  add  two  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  pound  of  salt  and  one 
pound  of  whiting  previously  dissolved,  and 
then  mix  thoroughly  to  proper  consistency 
with  skimmed  milk.  Let  the  mixture  stand 
a  few  days  covered  from  dirt.  When  ready 
for  use  apply  hot.  If  a  tint  is  desired  add 
the  coloring  matter  used  by  painters  in  pre- 
paring paints. 


Sharpies  Tubular 

Dairy  Separators 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Five  sizes— $50  to  $200  each. 

Valuable  book  on  "Business*  Dairying" 
and  Catalogue  No.  112  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.     West  Chester,  Pa. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  ot 
RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING,  We  buy  our 
poods  at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales.  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.34  on 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Material, 
Wire,  Rope,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
OUR  PRICES  arts  ONE-HALF  ot  OTHERS 

Chicago  HouseWrcckin5Co.w'rfribIc4AG°c?Sts' 
DrinK  Pure  Water 

by  using  the 

Bucket  Pump  and  Water  Purifier. 

Buckets  take  down  air  and  bring  up 
water.   Purifies  by  aeration  any  foul 
well  or  cistern  in  ten  days,  or  money 
refunded.  Prevents  fevers.  Draws  ten 
!  |  gallons  of  water  a  minute.  No  tubing  to 
f.  rust,  burst  or  wear.  Chain  and  buckets 
I  made  of  galvanized  steel.  Won't  freeze. 
?  Makes   bad  water   good    and  good 
I  water  better.  $10  complete,  for  10  ft. 
*  well  or  cistern.  50  cents  for  every  addi- 
tional foot.  Less  105s  cash,  the  discount  will  more 
than  pay  the  freight.  Guaranteed  for  5  years.  Cat- 
alog and  valuable  reading  on  pure  water  (free).  » 
Bucket  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WHEELS 

>~- FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

Wo  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  catalogue 
tells  you  how  to  4o  it.  Address 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Qulncy,  III. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 
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25  design  g,  ell  steel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue  free. 
KOk'OMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
427 North  St., 
Kokomo,  Indiana, 


BALES 


is  Tons 
a  Day 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  N-U^Baler, lightest, 
strongest,  cheapest  baler.  Made  of  wrought  Bteel. 
Operated  by  1  or  2  horses.  Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day. 
Sold  on  5  days  trial.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qulncy,  III. 
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OW  MANY  APPLES 

does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel 
of  Cider?  No  matter ;  it  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a  


HYDRAULIC 
Cider  Press 

and  the  eider  will  he  better, 

Surer  and  will  keep  longer, 
on't  liuj  until  j  uu  Get  our  Catalogue. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  flit.  GUead.  Ohio 


HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

up  a  little  money!  Would  you  like  to  go  into 
a  prontable  business!    Then  buy  one  ot  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  put  it  to  work.  You  can  make  more 
money  drilling'  wells  ot  all  kinds  than 
you  can  make  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  invested  in  any  other  bus- 
iness. Write  us  at  once  for  free  cat- 
alog and  proofs  of  these  statements. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 


"Neighbor,  tell  me  how  it  is  that  you  have  money  in 
the  bank  ami  still  seem  to  have  everything  you  want." 
"Well,  for  aji  illustration,  there's  that  scale  I  bought 
of  Jones  of  Binghainton,  N.  Y. ;  you  bought  a  scale  of 
■at  about  the  same  time.  I  sent  my  money  with 


the  order,  saved  about  #10.00,  and  Jones  he  pays  the 
freight." 


Champion  HayPresses 
fam0u5  mfg.co.chicago 


Catalogue  tree. 


Special  Prices  nl%< 

Trial.  Guaranteed.  Double 
and  Combination  lieani. 

Osgood  fffcHLflfc 

Write  now.   lil  N<:  II A  MT«»,  N.  V. 
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THE   FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


July  IS,  1901 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

D BOUGHT  AFTEE  WET  WeATHEB.— 
Many  of  the  Eastern  states  had  ex- 
cessively wet  weather  last  spring, 
continuing  into  June.  It  delayed 
the  planting  of  spring  crops,  and  where  the 
planting  was  finally  done  and  cultivation 
was  given  there  was  the  troublesome  reflec- 
tion that  a  wet  season  before  wheat  harvest 
is  usually  followed  by  a  poor  yield  of  plowed 
crops,  because  they  seem  unable  to  resist 
even  moderate  drought  in  July  and  August. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  poor  results 
after  a  very  wet  May  and  early  summer  if 
some  dry  weather  follows,  and  probably  the 
chief  one  is  that  the  plant-roots  have  formed 
too  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
location  of  roots  is  largely  determined  by 
the  amount  and  position  of  the  water  in  the 
soil.  If  excessive  rainfall  keeps  the  subsoil 
soaked,  and  keeps  the  surface  soil  moist  to 
the  top,  plant-roots  will  make  their  growth 
too  near  the  surface  to  stand  any  great 
amount  of  drought  afterward. 


The  Coebective.—  Shallow  tillage  is 
usually  advised  for  farm  crops,  because 
moisture  in  the  soil  is  a  big  factor  to  be 
cared  for;  but  in  a  very  wet  spring  and 
early  summer  tillage  is  not  to  retain  mois- 
ture, but  to  loosen  the  soil  so  that  air  can 
once  more  enter  it,  and  especially  to  cut  off 
the  surface  roots  so  that  the  plants  will  not 
depend  upon  them,  but  will  make  their  chief 
root  growth  down  in  the  soil  that  has  been 
loosened,  aired  and  made  fit  for  growth  of 
roots.  This  means  that  in  a  wet  May  culti- 
vation should  be  close  and  deep  around 
plants  whenever  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to 
permit  cultivation. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  shallow  culture  of  plants  which 
is  just  right  for  the  saving  of  soil-moisture 
is  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  needed  when 
the  weather  is  excessively  wet  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  a  plant's  life.  If  some  tillage 
can  be  given  there  is  no  reason  that  the  soil 
and  plant  should  be  in  such  condition  that 
it  cannot  stand  drought  about  as  well  as  it 
would  after  a  dry  spiring.  There  is  plenty 
of  water  below,  and  thorough,  close  and 
deep  culture  will  make  plants  root  down 
where  the  water  can  supply  them  in  a  drought 
that  follows.  The  top  soil  is  made  porous 
and  lively  by  such  cultivation,  and  the  worst 
effects  of  excessive  rainfall  are  counteracted. 
Corn,  potatoes  and  similar  plants  will  stand 
a  lot  of  root-pruning  in  wet  weather,  and  the 
fewer  surface-roots  in  a  soil  that  is  left 
packed,  the  safer  for  the  plants.  All  this  is 
contrary  to  the  usual  cultivation  advised, 
simply  because  the  conditions  are  unusual. 
Both  kinds  are  rational,  because  both  serve 
the  ends  for  which  they  are  used.  In  a  dry 
season  roots  tend  downward,  and  we  till  to 
hold  moisture  by  stirring  only  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  in  a  wet  season  we  till  close 
and  deep  to  make  the  roots  form  deep  so 
that  they  will  be  re^dy  for  a  drought  later 
on  in  the  season. 

Pbactice  and  Theoby.— I  have  tried  to 
state  some  of  the  reasons  for  deep,  thorough 
tillage  in  a  wet  spring,  but  the  best  part  of 
it  is  that  the  experience  of  many  good  farm- 
ers in  the  past  has  proved  its  value  in  help- 
ing plants  to  withstand  drought.  In  a  dry 
spring  they  root  down,  and  we  cultivate 
shallow  to  hold  the  moisture;  but  in  a  wet 
season  we  must  make  them  root  down,  and 
we  must  admit  air  to  the  soil.  Then  follow 
with  shallow  tillage. 


Some  Station  Expebiments.— I  have 
been  interested  in  a  magazine  article  de- 
scribing some  station  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  location  of  plant-roots.  It  says  the 
investigator  "dug  a  trench  two  feet  wide 
about  a  block  of  earth  in  which  were  grow- 
ing some  plants,  the  roots  of  which  he  desired 
to  study.  When  the  block  stood  out  quite 
clearly  alone  he  made  a  light  wooden  frame 
to  fit  around  it,  and  covered  this  with  com- 
mon wire  poultry-netting.  This  held  the 
earth  in  place  and  allowed  him  to  pierce  it 
through  with  small  wire  rods,  which  were 
then  fastened  at  both  ends  to  the  netting. 
When  enough  of  these  thin  wire  rods  had 
been  run  through  to  hold  up  the  roots  nicely 
in  case  the  earth  was  washed  away  he 
covered  the  top  of  the  ground  with  a  thin 
plaster-of-Paris  paste,  which  soon  dried, 
holding  the  plants  he  desired  to  examine 
firmly  about  the  base."  When  the  soil  was 
washed  out  the  location  of  the  roots  could 


be  seen  with  much  exactness.  The  roots  of 
wheat  were  found  to  run  vertically  down- 
ward to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  we  can 
thus  understand  how  this  crop  can  mature 
a  crop  with  little  rain  for  several  weeks,  or 
even  months,  preceding  harvest.  The  roots 
go  down  where  the  moisture  is  fairly  abun- 
dant. Corn  depends  more  upon  lateral  roots. 
"All  the  roots  tended  to  keep  near  the  sur- 
face so  long  as  they  could  get  moisture  that 
way  and  were  not  crowded."  In  our  farm 
experience  we  learn  that  in  a  good  corn-soil 
a  dry  June  will  send  the  plant-root  down 
just  about  right,  and  all  we  need  watch  is 
the  surface  to  prevent  a  crust  or  any  weed 
growth;  but  when  the  surface  stays  moist 
for  weeks  the  roots  do  not  go  down  deep 
enough  for  safety  later  in  the  season. 


Gbowing  Tuexips  .  —  Many  turnip 
"patches"  are  partial  or  entire  failures 
because  we  disregard  the  laws  governing 
the  action  of  water  in  the  soil.  There  is  a 
quite  common  inclination  to  sow  turnip-seed 
"just  before  it  rains."  If  the  rain  comes 
and  continues  for  days  the  seeding  may  be 
all  right,  otherwise  it  is  quite  apt  to  be  a 
failure,  except  in  moist  garden-soil.  The 
shower  forms  a  crust  that  enables  the  water 
to  escape  rapidly,  and  within  three  days 
after  the  rain  the  germinating  seed  is 
incased  in  dry  and  compact  earth.  The 
time  to  sow  small  seeds  in  hot  weather  is 
after  a  rain.  The  seed-bed  should  have 
been  made  fine  and  solid,  so  that  it  will  per- 
mit the  rise  of  moisture  from  the  subsoil, 
'and  then  a  rain  solidifies  and  fills  it  with 
water.  Just  as  soon  as  a  weeder  or  light 
harrow  can  be  used  after  the  rain  the  sur- 
face should  be  stirred,  to  fine  it  and  to  check 
evaporation.  If  the  seed  is  then  sown  and 
slightly  harrowed  in  it  will  rest  on  the  moist 
soil  just  below  the  blanket  of  loose  soil  on 
the  surface.  After  the  seeding  I  prefer  a 
very  light  plank-drag  to  a  harrow  for  cov- 
ering, as  it  pulverizes  the  particles  of  soil 
that  are  forming  into  tiny  clods  as  moisture 
leaves  them.  Under  these  conditions  the 
seed  will  get  moisture  for  germinating 
much  more  surely  than  when  put  into  the 
ground  just  before  a  rain.  David. 

*  a 

HOG-TROUGH 

Yes,  you  have  had  the  same  experience 
that  I  used  to  have  with  the  whole  pen  of 
hogs,  little  and  big,  generally  to  the  undi- 
vided advantage  of  the  bigger  and  biggest, 
crawling,  climbing,  rooting,  squealing,  a 
solid  mess  of  well-packed  pork,  right  into 
the  swill-trough  at  feed-time,  wallowing  in 
and  slopping  out  about  all  the  swill  that 
they  do  not  succeed  in  gulping  down  them- 
selves, leaving  the  little  fellows  to  "suck  the 
hind  teat"  with  a  vengeance,  and  to  live  on 
the  hope  of  getting  a  taste  next  feed. 

Recently,  however,  I  played  a  practical 
joke  on  the  hoggish  hog  that  made  a  prac- 
tice of  getting  lengthwise  in  the  trough 
with  all  four  feet,  and  afterward  wallowing 
down  for  an  after-dinner  nap  and  sun-bath, 
by  building  some  troughs  after  the  plan  of 
the  illustration  herewith.  Now  the  runts 
and  young  hogs  have  an  equal  chance  with 
the  larger  and  older  ones,  providing,  of 


course,  that  the  trough  is  long  enough  or 
there  are  enough  troughs  to  accommodate 
them  in  a  line  abreast. 

For  the  trough  proper  you  can  as  well 
utilize  the  old  ones  as  to  build  new.  New 
ones  may  be  made  of  one,  one  and  one  half 
or  two  inch  lumber,  as  best  suits  conve- 
nience. Use  two  by  four  or  two  by  six  for 
the  ground  pieces  at  ends,  rest  the  ends  of 
trough  on  them  (if  very  long  an  additional 
piece  in  center  is  advisable),  then  spike  on 
uprights  two  by  two  or  two  by  three,  touch- 
ing edges  of  trough  for  rigid  support,  and 
on  this  nail  crosspieces,  bracing  if  neces- 
sary. On  these  crosspieces  lay  a  board,  or 
boards,  and  nail  fast.  The  upright  pieces 
should  be  made  long  enough  only  to  allow 
the  larger  hogs  to  get  their  heads  between  the 
board  and  the  edge  of  the  trough  and  reach 
the  bottom.  This  prevents  climbing  on  or 
into  the  trough  and  eliminates  the  crowding 
feature. 

This  style  of  trough  also  makes  an  excel- 


lent arrangement  for  watering  poultry,  and 
as  a  feed-trough  prevents  the  fowls  from 
getting  in  with  their  feet  and  mussing  up 
and  scratching  out  the  feed.  When  properly 
placed,  too,  it  furnishes  a  certain  amount  of 
shade  for  the  water  in  the  summer.  The 
trough  for  either  use  is  kept  up  out  of 
mud  usual  about  such  a  feeding-place,  and 
preserves  the  wood  from  rotting. ' 

R.  M.  W. 

*  % 

SAVING  THE  CORN  CROP 

The  introduction  of  successful  corn-har- 
vesters and  husking  and  shredding  machines 
has  made  a  vast  difference  in  the  financial 
returns  that  the  farmer  in  the  Western  states 
receives  in  his  corn  crop.  Throughout  the 
prairie  states  there  has  not  been  enough 
labor  available  on  the  farms  to  cut  the  corn 
crop  by  hand  and  husk  it  from  the  shock. 
Until  recently  the  market  price  of  corn,  if 
only  the  ears  be  considered,  has  barely  cov- 
ered the  cost  of  production,  leaving  little  or 
no  profit  to  the  man  who  raises  corn  for  the 
market,  and  often  paying  him  poor  wages 
for  his  time  spent  in  growing  and  marketing 
the  crop. 

Of  course,  the  farmer  who  feeds  his  corn 
into  beef  or  pork  has  made  good  profits  the 
past  two  or  three  years ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  corn-growing  in  itself  has  not  been 
profitable  in  the  sense  of  giving  the  farmer 
anything  more  than  wages  for  his  labor. 

The  corn-binder  and  the  husker  and 
shredder  do  not  compare  with  the  grain- 
binder  or  other  inventions  as  labor-saving 
machines.  When  the  work  of  shocking 
after  the  binders,  hauling  in  the  corn  and 
operating  the  husker  and  shredder  is  footed 
up  it  amounts  to  about  as  much  as  the  cost 
of  husking  from  the  stalk  in  the  field.  The 
great  value  of  these  machines  is  not  in  sav- 
ing labor,  but  in  making  the  same  amount 
of  labor  accomplish  a  great  deal  more.  With 
these  machines  it  is  possible  to  save  the 
fodder  and  convert  it  into  a  feed  that  is 
practically  equal  to  hay  in  quality,  and  equal 
to  a  hay  crop  from  the  same  acreage  in 
quantity. 

Every  farmer  understands  that  grass  must 
be  cut  at  just  the  right  time  to  make  hay  of 
high  quality.  A  delay  of  a  few  days  in  cut- 
ting means  a  large  percentage  of  loss  in 
nutritious  elements  of  the  grass,  which,  after 
a  certain  stage,  seem  to  dry  up  into  woody 
fiber  that  is  indigestible  and  unpalatable  to 
stock.  It  is  not  so  generally  understood, 
however,  that  the  same  law  applies  to  corn 
fodder.  When  corn  is  cut  at  just  the  right 
stage  of  maturity  the  fodder  is  rich  in  nutri- 
tious matter,  and  when  shredded  makes  the 
best  of  dry  forage.  If  the  crop  is  cut  a  little 
too  soon  there  is  a  loss  in  the  weight  of  the 
ears ;  but  there  is  a  stage  when  the  ears  have 
fully  matured  while  the  fodder  has  lost 
nothing  except  the  elements  that  have  passed 
into  the  ears  in  ripening.  Beyond  this  stage 
there  is  a  rapid  deterioration  in  the  quality 
and  bulk  of  the  fodder,  both  chemical  and 
mechanical.  The  stalks  dry  up  like  grass 
that  stands  too  long;  and  there  is  a  further 
loss  of  a  mechanical  nature,  the  same  as  in 
hay  that  has  stood  too  long,  but  even  more 
pronounced,  in  the  dropping  of  dried-up 
blades  before  cutting  or  during  the  harvest- 
ing and  subsequent  handling  of  the  crop. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  corn- 
binder  is  in  the  fact  that  with  this  machine 
the  corn  crop  can  be  cut  quickly  at  just  the 
right  time  to  secure  the  greatest  feeding 
value.  On  average  farms  of  say  a  hundred 
acres  a  man  could  probably  cut  all  his  grass 
with  a  scythe  if  he  would  buckle  down  to 
hard,  back-breaking  labor ;  but  there  would 
be  no  economy  in  it,  because  the  loss  in  value 
of  the  grass  by  allowing  it  to  stand  too  long 
would  pay  for  a  mower  each  season.  When 
corn  is  cut  by  hand  the  work  drags  along  in 
the  same  weary  way,  until  there  has  been  a 
proportionate  loss  in  the  value  of  the  fodder. 

Another  advantage  of  the  corn-harvester 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  that  when  the 
crop  is  put  in  shock  quickly  the  farmer  has 
time  for  fall  plowing  and  other  work  in 
which  time  is  valuable  before  winter  sets  in. 
The  husking  and  shredding  is  a  winter  job. 
The  corn  should  stand  in  shock  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  good  curing  weather,  or  longer  if 
there  is  much  rain,  before  it  is  husked  and 
shredded,  and  a  few  weeks  longer  does  no 
harm.  This  brings  the  work  into  winter, 
when  there  is  no  other  important  work  on 
the  farm.  The  husker  and  shredder  is  thus 
a  sort  of  employment  agency,  giving  the 
farmer  profitable  work  to  do  in  winter  when 
he  would  otherwise  be  idle. 

Saving  the  fodder  gives  the  farmer  more 
than  double  the  profit  that  he  realizes  when 
it  is  allowed  to  dry  up  in  the  field  and  go  to 
waste.  The  ear  crop  covers  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.  The  profit,  without  counting  the 


fodder,  has  been  very  small  in  recent  years, 
but  may  be  a  little  better  in  the  future  with 
higher  prices.  But  when  the  fodder  is  saved 
and  shredded  it  is  practically  all  profit.  It 
has  cost  nothing  to  produce  it;  the  only 
work  and  expense  is  in  saving  and  shredding 
it.  Many  dairy-farmers  have  found  shredded 
fodder  so  satisfactory  that  they  do  not  raise 
hay.  They  find  that  they  can  get  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  crop  of  hay  out  of  a  corn-field,  and 
have  the  grain  besides. 

The  corn-binder  and  the  husker  and 
shredder  are  therefore  the  most  important 
inventions  that  have  been  put  on  the  market 
in  a  generation.  They  give  the  corn-growers 
of  the  West  a  new  crop,  at  a  nominal  cost  of 
production,  for  which  there  is  a  practically 
unlimited  demand  at  high  prices,  when  the 
fodder  is  converted  into  beef  or  mutton. 

R.  L.  Audeey. 

#  * 

YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  FOR  THE  FARMS 

Just  now  much  is  being  said  about  the 
lack  of  young  men  who  are  competent  to 
superintend  large  farms.  In  almost  every 
issue  of  our  farm  papers  we  see  advertise- 
ments calling  for  men  to  take  charge  of 
farms.  And  the  owners  of  such  lands  com- 
plain that  they  are  unable  to  secure  satis- 
factory help  of  that  kind.  Why?  Where 
are  the  young  men  that  they  do  not  respond 
to  the  call? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  young  men 
are  turning  away  from  the  farm  because 
they  can  do  better  in  other  lines  of  business ; 
and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  the  past  many 
have  done  this.  So  much  has  been  said  and 
written  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  in 
better  business  about  the  wretchedness  and 
the  loneliness  and  the  general  poverty 
and  unpleasantness  of  life  on  the  farm  that 
many  boys  have  been  induced  to  seek  the 
city  and  larger  town  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  more  congenial;  but  that  time  is 
fast  passing  by.  A  better  state  of  things 
exists.  Our  farmers  almost  universally  are 
talking  the  farm  up  instead  of  down,  and 
the  effect  is  seen  in  the  larger  number  of 
young  men  who  are  entering  upon  careers 
of  usefulness  on  the  farms  of  the  country. 
It  is  no  longer  considered  beneath  the  dignity 
of  any  man  to  be  called  a  farmer,  nor  is  it 
any  longer  looked  iipon  as  an  unprofitable 
occupation  for  those  who  go  about  it  ener- 
getically and  with  a  fair  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. 

And  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  very  fact  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scarcity  of  young  men  who  are  willing  to 
engage  as  managers  of  farms  for  others. 
They  are  farming  for  themselves ;  they  can- 
not afford  to  work  on  a  salary  for  others. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  is  true. 
In  the  first  place,  most  men  have  in  their 
natures  something  which  renders  life  under 
an  employer  distasteful.  Independence  of 
thought  and  action  are  very  precious  to  all 
American  citizens,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  farmer.  The  free  air 
of  the  country  puts  into  his  blood  an  iron 
which  will  not  readily  yield  to  the  dictation 
of  a  superior.  He  chafes  against  it,  and 
would  far  rather  be  at  work  for  himself, 
even  if  at  a  lower  wage,  than  to  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  directions  of  another,  how- 
ever kind  those  directions  might  be. 

Twenty-one  used  to  be  a  magic  word  with 
the  young  man ;  but  now  long  before  he  has 
reached  his  majority  he  begins  to  want  to 
be  doing  something  for  himself.  He  likes 
to  think  that  he  has  some  interest  in  the 
farm,  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  owner  of  a  calf  or  a  lamb ;  and 
it  is  a  proud  day  when  the  father  turns  over 
to  him  a  corner  of  land  somewhere  which  he 
is  to  till  for  himself.  This  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence is  well  worth  fostering  in  a  day 
when  we  are  being  overrun  by  a  world  of 
men  who  have  been  brought  up  to  toil  for 
some  one  else. 

And  then,  after  fitting  himself  for  the 
work  of  a  farmer,  few  of  our  young  men 
can  afford  to  work  for  some  one  else.  For, 
say  what  we  may,  it  is  no  slight  thing  for  a 
young  man  to  get  the  education  necessary 
to  qualify  him  to  be  a  farmer  in  this  new 
and  exacting  century.  Franklin  said  once, 
"A  straight  furrow  and  a  well-made  fence 
are  sure  signs  of  a  good  farmer."  If 
Franklin  lived  to-day  he  would  be  compelled 
to  add  several  factors  to  his  list  of  require- 
ments beyond  the  making  of  a  good  fence  or 
the  turning  of  a  straight  furrow.  Not  every 
man  can  be  a  successful  farmer  at  the 
present  time. 

And  here  suppose  we  ask  the  young 
farmer  lads  who  read  this  article  to  tell  us 
offhand  how  many  bushels  of  oats,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  rye  or  corn  they  would  use  in 
seeding  an  acre?  How  many  pounds  of 
timothy  or  clover  would  you  sow  an  acre? 
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What  season  of  the  year  would  you  sow 
these  different  crops?  Can  you  tell  good 
timothy  or  clover  seed  when  you  see  it? 
How  would  you  guard  against  purchasing 
foul  seeds  in  your  grass-seed?  Can  you 
make  good  butter  yourself,  and  could  you  ex- 
plain the  process  clearly  to  one  who  cannot? 
Can  you  run  a  reaper,  mowing-machine 
or  grain-drill  as  such  a  machine  should 
be  run  ?  Do  you  understand  the  use  of  the 
milk-separator?  If  it  were  out  of  order, 
could  you  repair  it  ?  Could  you  do  this  with 
other  tools  of  the  farm?  Do  you  know 
the  names  of  all  the  trees  and  plants  which 
grow  about  the  farm  ?  If  you  had  a  piece  of 
wood  cut  from  each  tree  on  the  place,  and 
taken  away  from  the  trunk  on  which  it 
grew,  would  you  be  able  to  identify  that 
wood?  If  one  of  the  horses  you  are  using 
from  day  to  day  was  taken  sick,  could  you 
successfully  treat  the  animal?  The  same 
way  with  the  cow?  Could  yon  keep  the 
farm  books  accurately?  Do  you  know 
the  worth  of  the  stock  on  the  farm,  and 
of  the  farm  products  you  are  helping  to 
raise?  Can  you  successfully  market  all 
these  articles?  Do  you  understand  all  about 
the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  farm  upon 
which  you  live  ?  Are  you  acquainted  with 
the  various  fertilizers  on  the  market,  and  do 
you  know  what  would  be  best  to  use  on  this 
farm  ?  If  it  were  necessary,  or  if  you  should 
be  called  upon  to  go  out  and  appraise  the 
land,  stock  or  other  property  of  a  neighbor, 
would  you  be  able  to  do  so  fairly  and  well? 
Could  you  act  as  one  of  the  assessors  of 
your  township?  Do  you  understand  the 
way  in  which  the  public  business  of  your 
township,  county  or  state  should  be  done? 

If  you  are  able  to  give  good  and  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  all  these  questions ;  if  you 
know  all  that  pertains  to  the  successful 
growing  and  marketing  of  the  crops  com- 
mon to  your  vicinity,  you  surely  cannot 
afford  to  be  working  for  a  stranger,  no  mat- 
ter how  flattering  an  offer  he  may  make  you. 
You  should  be  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  you  will  be  a  partner  with  your  father, 
as  he  will  no  doubt  want  you  to  be,  or  to  the 
day  when  you  will  branch  out  for  yourself. 
It  would  puzzle  many  a  man  who  thinks  he 
knows  all  about  farming  to  answer  these 
questions,  and  others  which  cluster  around 
them,  correctly.  Hard  and  fast  lines  cannot, 
of  course,  be  laid  down  for  all  sections  of 
the  country,  but  every  young  man  should 
be  able  to  give  accurate  answers  to  them,  so 
far  as  his  own  part  of  the  commonwealth  is 
concerned.  But  he  cannot  do  it  unless  he 
has  made  the  matter  one  of  the  most  care- 
ful study.  Farming  is  an  art.  Art  is  long 
and  life  is  short.  The  top  is  a  place  few  of 
us  ever  see  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
New  problems  arise  constantly.  It  is  no 
wonder,  it  seems  to  me,  that  men  are  having 
a  hard  time  of  it  to  find  young  men  able  and 
willing  to  go  out  and  work  as  superinten- 
dents or  managers  of  farms. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

CURRENT  AGRICULTURAL  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

The  "Independent"  is  authority  for  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  people  are  grow- 
ing frugivorous  instead  of  carnivorous." 
This  when  interpreted  probably  means  that 
we  are  now  eating  more  fruit  and  less  meat 
than  formerly. 

In  speaking  of  thinning  out  fruits  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station  reports,  "During 
the  season  of  1898  and  1899  the  trees  that 
had  been  thinned  early  and  evenly  in  1897 
could  be  readily  picked  out  by  their  larger 
and  more  evenly  distributed  fruit." 

Of  the  forty-two  million  sheep  raised  in 
the  United  States  eighteen  million  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  New  Mexico  and  the  states 
of  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah  and  Colorado. 

The  tendency  of  Southern  peach-growers 
is  to  grow  only  the  earliest-maturing  vari- 
eties. On  account  of  the  great  number  of 
extensive  peach  orchards  that  are  being 
planted  a  glutted  market  will  be  the  inev- 
itable result.  The  up-to-date  peaeh-orchard- 
ist  should  grow  not  only  early,  but  medium 
and  late  varieties,  also. 

The  fruit  prospects  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
were  never  better  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  under  the  direction  of  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  has  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation. 

Under  date  of  June  11th  the  "New  York 
Commercial"  announces  the  sale  of  two  car- 
loads of  California  cherries  at  an  average 
price  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  car. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment farm,  which  is  located  between  the 
Arlington  Cemetery  and  the  Potomac  River, 
is  now  being  used  for  practical  experimental 
work.    Forestry  is  being  made  a  specialty. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  if  the  fruit-growers  and 
farmers  in  Oregon  do  not  keep  their  orchards 


free  from  insect  pests  the  state  will,  and 
then  present  a  bill  for  the  expense? 

The  very  valuable  "Tear- Book"  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  About  the  only 
sure  way  to  secure  a  free  copy  is  to  apply  at 
once  to  the  member  of  Congress  in  one's 
district,  or  to  one  of  the  United  States 
senators. 

The  value  of  sheep  as  weed-exterminators 
is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  in  western 
Texas.  As  soon  as  the  shepherds  with  their 
flocks  were  forced  to  leave  by  the  cattlemen, 
weeds  not  only  grew  "apace,"  but  two  or 
three  paces,  and  now  wool-growing  is  to  be 
resumed. 

The  grower  of  cotton  or  tobacco  who  an- 
ticipates his  income  and  mortgages  his  crop 
before  it  is  planted  usually  continues  to 
annually  increase  the  amount  of  his  mort- 
gage until  it  finally  takes  all  the  profits  of  an 
ordinary  crop  to  pay  the  interest.  This  is 
the  so-called  farming  that  don't  pay. 

The  use  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in 
preference  to  that  of  wool  and  flax  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  nearly  three  times  as 
much  wool  and  flax  was  used  as  of  cotton. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  use  of 
cotton  is  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  wool,  and  seven  times  greater 
than  that  of  flax.  W.  M.  K. 

* 

IN  THE  NEW  GOLCONDA  OF  OIL 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1] 

advertisements  began  to  appear  in  all  the 
dailies  of  importance  in  the  country,  offering 
fortunes  to  persons  with  money  to  invest. 
Land  values  went  rocketing,  and  farmers 
who  had  not  sold  out  at  the  start  to  spec- 
ulators realized  undreamed-of  prices  for 
their  acres. 

Many  of  these  companies  capitalized  at 
immense  sums  started  on  practically  noth- 
ing. Their  promoters  by  paying  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  down  secured  options  on  tracts 
of  land,  arrangedf  or  a  charter,  and  organized 
a  company.  After  this  was  done  they 
offered  for  sale  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  the 
company  at  half  its  par  value,  or  thereabouts, 
and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  formed  the 
capital  for  the  further  business  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  output  of  the  wells  in  the  Beaumont 
field  is  almost  entirely  a  fuel  oil,  very  little 
of  it  being  suited  for  illuminating  purposes. 
Since  the  greater  part  of  the  product  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  illuminating-oil, 
those  interested  in  the  Texas  wells  say  the 
Beaumont  output  will  conflict  very  little  with 
that  of  the  giant  trust,  so  will  have  almost  a 
clear  field.  The  proximity  of  these  wells  to 
the  Gulf  coast  makes  the  transportation 
problem  an  easy  one.  The  oil  will  be,  and  is 
now  being,  conducted  to  the  Gulf  through 
pipe-lines,  and  there  permitted  to  run  into 
steamers  which  will  carry  it  to  the  seaport 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  extreme  low  cost  of  getting  this  oil  to 
the  surface  and  of  delivering  it  into  steam- 
ers make  it  a  most  formidable  rival  of  coal. 
It  has  been  closely  estimated  that  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  steam  three  and  one 
half  barrels  of  this  Beaumont  oil  are  equal 
to  one  ton  of  ordinary  steam  coal.  A  fair 
price,  possibly  a  little  below  the  average, 
even,  for  this  grade  of  coal  is  three  dollars 
a  ton,  which  would  make  the  value  of  oil  as  a 
fuel  equivalent  a  little  more  than  eighty-five 
cents  a  barrel.  Since  this  oil  can  be  sold  at 
half  this  price  and  an  immense  profit  be 
realized,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  will  soon 
supersede  coal  to  a  very  large  extent  as  a 
fuel  for  producing  steam. 

As  in  the  California  of  '49,  in  Australia,  in 
Kimberley,  in  the  Klondike,  there  were  men 
who  made  "strikes"  and  grew  rich  almost 
as  quickly  as  if  they  were  the  beneficiary  of 
a  genie ;  so,  also,  there  have  been  in  Beau- 
mont. Luck,  chance,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
brings  fortune  to  men  who  are  no  cleverer 
and  make  no  more  effort  than  other  men, 
served  some  persons  handsomely.  These 
men  were  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the 
strike  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
were  not  some  place  else.  What  land  they 
owned,  if  it  were  anywhere  near  the  Lucas 
gusher,  at  once  became  immensely  valuable, 
even  though  it  were  practically  worthless 
before.  A  young  man  who  ran  a  fruit-stand 
in  Houston  owned  a  tract  of  land  that  he 
had  tried  repeatedly  to  sell  for  ten  dollars 
an  •  acre.  After  the  Lucas  gusher  was 
brought  in  he  sold  for  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  another  man  bought 
a  larger  tract  of  land  at  three  dollars  an  acre 
for  farming  purposes,  and  at  that  time  did 
not  think  he  had  secured  a  bargain.  In 
April  of  this  year  he  was  offered  over  one 
half  million  for  his  land,  and  refused  it. 

In  like  manner  many  other  holders  of  land 


in  the  oil  territory  profited  by  the  strike; 
but  very  frequently  it  was  the  sharp  spec- 
ulator rather  than  the  farmer  who  profited. 
As  soon  as  oil  was  struck  the  speculators 
rushed  into  what  seemed  the  oil  territory, 
and  bought  up  farms,  or  portions  of  them, 
at  what  seemed  to  their  owners  immense 
prices,  but  which  were  mere  fractions  of 
their  later  values.  Some  of  these  specula- 
tors held  the  land  for  a  time  and  then  sold 
at  a  great  profits  aUd  some  formed  companies 
or  went  into  others  for  the  development  of 
the  property  they  had  acquired.  An  old 
German  farmer  who  sold  fifteen  acres  for 
one  thousand  dollars  a  day  or  two  after  the 
strike,  and  before  he  knew  oil  had  been 
found,  went  crazy  when  he  saw  the  value  of 
his  former  land  go  up  to  several  hundred 
times  what  he  was  paid  for  it. 

But  among  all  the  Beaumont  adventurers 
who  struck  it  rich  probably  none  is  so  well 
known  as  D.  R.  Beatty,  the  man  from  whom 
the  second  gusher  drilled  in  Beaumont  has 
its  name.  Three  or  four  years  ago  he  was 
a  bridge  carpenter  in  the  employ  of  the 


A.  F.  LUCAS 

Southern  Pacific  railroad,  and  earned  at  that 
time  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  a  day. 
Since  then,  till  he  went  to  Beaumont,  he 
lived  in  Houston,  working  at  his  trade  of 
carpenter  when  he  could  find  anything  to  do. 
After  the  Lucas  strike  he  took  a.  train  for 
Beaumont,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest 
speculators  on  the  ground.  A  friend  of 
Beatty  told  me  that  Beatty  had  twenty  dol- 
lars when  he  landed,  and  that  he  pawned  his 
watch  for  another  twenty — making  the  cap- 
ital with  which  he  began  operations  forty 
dollars.  Another  man  assured  me  that 
Beatty  started  with  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  Whatever  the  exact  amount  of  his 
original  capital  may  have  been,  there  is  no 
doubting  that  it  was  exceedingly  small. 

Three  months  after  he  landed  in  Beau- 
mont no  one  knew  how  much  Beatty  was 
worth— not  even  Beatty  himself.  The 
Beatty  well,  whose  owners  claim  for  it  the 
distinction  of  having  the  greatest  flow  of  all 
the  oil-wells  in  the  world,  was  sold  for  one 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  which  price  also  included  the  pur- 
chase-money for  a  number  of  desirable 
leases.  Besides  his  share  of  this  amount- 
he  was  only  a  part  owner  of  the  well— he  has 
stock  in  several  oil  companies,  and  holds 
some  land  that  is  very  valuable.  Altogether 
he  is  either  a  millionaire  or  in  a  fair  way  of 
soon  becoming  one.  From  a  poor  carpenter 
to  a  millionaire — not  a  small  financial  jour- 
ney to  be  accomplished  wholly  in  two  or 
three  months ! 

Until  the  discovery  of  oil  Beaumont  existed 
mainly  for  the  convenience  of  the  owners  of 
lumber-mills  and  their  employees,  and  for 
the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country — a 
mildly  energetic  town  of  ten  thousand,  with 
little  expectation  of  being  more.  Its  name, 
"Beaumont,"  means  "beautiful  hill,"  though 
a  spirit-level  would  be  required  to  find  any 
particular  deviation  from  an  almost  floor-like 
flatness.  Not  accustomed  to  receiving  a 
great  many  visitors,  it  was  totally  unable  to 
accommodate  properly  the  great  inrush  of 
people  that  followed  the  Lucas  strike,  con- 
sequently men  slept  where  and  how  they 
could.  Canvas  hotels  sprang  up  between 
sunrise  and  sunset— the  dining-room  a  tent 
with  sawdust  under  foot,  pine  boards  for  the 
tables,  and  more  pine  boards  for  the  seats ; 
the  bedrooms  smaller  tents  containing  sev- 
eral cots.  Restaurants  of  the  same  canvas 
family  shot  up  in  vacant  lots— a  rank  growth, 
but  liberally  patronized— and  meals  were 
even  served  on  pine-board  tables  on  the 
street-corners,  with  not  a  vestige  of  protec- 
tion from  the  hot  sun  or  the  eyes  of  the 
curious.  In  the  established  hotels  five  and 
six  men,  and  occasionally  even  more,  were 


put  into  a  room  intended  for  one,  and  cots 
and  bunks  were  put  in  the  hallways.  Even 
then  there  were  not  lodgings  for  the  men 
that  jammed  Beaumont's  streets;  and  every 
night  at  seven-thirty  o'clock,  to  accommodate 
the  overflow,  special  trains  left  for  Houston, 
Sabine  and  Port  Arthur.  On  the  following 
morning  after  breakfast  these  trains  carried 
the  temporary  suburbanites  back  to  Beau- 
mont. 

The  places  for  the  transaction  of  business 
are  even  more  contracted  than  the  places 
for  sleeping,  though  every  concern  manages 
to  get  office-room  somewhere.  The  Crosby 
House  has  been  the  scene  of  most  of  the  big 
transactions,  and  is  the  center  of  the  oil  ex- 
citement, so  very  naturally  all  oil  concerns 
try  to  locate  as  near  it  as  possible.  The 
result  is  that  a  dozen  companies  may  be 
occupying  space  hardly  adequate  for  one, 
and  that  a  reliable  and  strongly  backed  con- 
cern may  have  an  open-air  office  very  much 
like  the  stand  of  a  corner  newsboy. 

There  is,  or  was,  an  open  space,  possibly 
forty  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  feet  long, 
between  the  Crosby  House  and  the  sidewalk. 
At  one  end  of  this  strip  a  peanut-man  rented 
a  space  about  four  feet  wide,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  establish  a  stand,  when  a  man 
came  up  to  him  and  offered  him  seventy-five 
dollars  a  month  for  a  space  about  four  feet 
square.  The  peanut-man  accepted,  and  at 
once  divided,  by  a  pine  railing  waist-high,  the 
rest  of  his  territory  into  booths  of  similar 
size,  which  he  immediately  leased.  This 
roused  the  proprietor  of  the  Crosby  House 
to  emulation,  and  he  divided  the  remainder 
of  the  space  before  his  hostelry  into  similar 
booths,  separated  only  by  a  light  pine  fence, 
and  entirely  open  to  the  air  save  for  a  roof 
of  boards;  and  all  these  he  rented  at  the 
prices  secured  by  his  exemplar,  the  peanut- 
man.  These  booths  are  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  real-estate  agents. 

Just  back  of  the  Crosby  House  stands  an 
abandoned  theater,  a  wooden  building  pos- 
sibly worth  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
This  was  divided  up  by  railings  into  office 
spaces  eight  feet  square— the  parquet,  the 
balcony  and  the  stage.  The  rent  originally 
demanded  for  these  spaces  was  seventy-five 
dollars  a  month,  but  within  a  few  days  the 
persons  who  had  leased  them  at  this  price 
were  holding  them  at  five  hundred  dollars  a 
month. 

The  offices  of  many  of  the  highly  capitalized 
oil  companies  are  found  in  the  most  unlikely 
places.  A  corner  behind  the  cigar-case  in 
the  front  end  of  a  drug-store— a  space  prob- 
ably four  feet  square,  and  containing  only  a 
chair  and  a  little  desk— is  the  office  of  a  com- 
pany capitalized  at  a  million  dollars.  As 
there  is  hardly  room  for  a  second  person  in 
this  space,  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
company  stand  on  the  sidewalk  without  and 
.transact  their  business  through  the  window. 
Another  million-dollar  company  occupies  a 
six-by-eight  tent,  shoulder-high  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  furnished  by  a  single  chair,  a  table, 
a  typewriter,  a  trunk  and  a  valise. 

A  glimpse  at  a  small  section  of  the  annex 
of  the  Cordova  Imperial  Hotel  will  reveal  the 
character  of  quarters  in  which  most  of  the 
companies  are  compelled  to  carry  on  business. 
A  single  room  on  the  second  floor  during  the 
day  is  the  office  of  a  company  capitalized  at 
one  million  dollars,  and  at  night  is  the  bed- 
room of  the  company's  officers  in  charge. 
vYhen  the  room  is  cleared  for  business,  a  cot 
stands  on  the  double  bed  and  the  typewriter 
on  the  wash-stand.  The  dresser  is  the  repos- 
itory of  the  company's  stationery,  stocks  and 
other  papers.  Several  other  rooms  at  this 
end  of  the  second  floor  also  serve  as  an  office 
by  day  and  a  bedroom  by  night,  with  the 
difference,  however,  that  in  some  of  them 
are  several  companies,  the  maximum  being 
seven.  Against  the  walls  of  the  hallway  into 
which  these  rooms  open  are  built  rough  pine 
bunks  three  tiers  high,  and  in  these  prospec- 
tive millionaires  sleep  withno  more  comfort, 
though  with  a  little  more  cleanliness,  than 
do  tramps  in  a  ten-cent  lodging-house. 

All  this  crowding  together  of  men,  this 
feverish  excitement,  this  wonderful  increase 
in  values,  just  because  a  persevering  man 
drilled  down  through  the  prairie  some  thir- 
teen hundred  feet!  In  the  history  of  the 
country  there  is  not  on  record  another  such 
example  of  cheap  farm-lands  springing  in 
such  a  short  space  of  time  up  to  such  im- 
mense values. 

PASTURE  FOR  HOGS 

Clover  may  always  be  recommended 
Where  alfalfa  can  be  grown  that  is  excel 
lent  pasture  crop  for  hogs.  Field-peas,  rape 
and  vetches  are  also  excellent.  The  spring 
crops  may  be  planted  at  seasons  suitable  for 
prolonging  the  pastures  till  frost  comes. 
Blue-grass,  rye,  oats  and  barley  make  good 
pasture. — American  Swineherd. 
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Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 

Wasted  Effoets.— There  are  times 
when  farmers  and  gardeners  are 
very  busy,  and  there  are  times 
when  business  is  slack.  Just 
now,  with  weeds  and  potato-beetles  and 
cucumber-beetles  making  their  Joint  attacks 
on  us  and  our  crops,  and  frequent  rains 
with  excess  of  soil  moisture  interfering  with 
timely  cultivation,  we  are  having  our  hands 
full,  and  we  surely  must  make  every  move 
count  if  we  can  hope  to  come  out  victorious 
in  the  end.  I  like  to  have  all  my  helpers 
understand  this,  and  while  I  am  very  easy, 
and  let  my  help  take  it  comparatively  easy 
at  times  when  I  can  afford  to  do  it,  I  want 
close  attention  to  business  now,  and  no  play 
in  the  fields,  nor  any  other  waste  of  time  or 
effort.  At  this  time  we  have  work  enough 
that  we  can  all  get  tired  out  without  seeking 
exercise  in  play  and  for  fun.  This  is  no 
time  for  taking  any  unnecessary  steps,  for 
wrestling  and  chasing  one  another  in  boy- 
ish play.  We  must  carefully  husband  our 
strength  and  muscle.  In  the  hot  season  we 
must  drink,  or  most  of  us  think  we  must 
drink,  and  possibly  we  ordinarily  at  such 
time  drink  much  more  and  of  tener  than  is 
good  for  us.  Some  people  I  find  have  a  habit 
of  stopping  in  their  work  every  half-hour  or 
hour,  throwing  down  their  hoe,  or  whatever 
tool  they  happen  to  work  with,  and  running 
to  the  nearest  well,  even  if  that  happens  to 
be  quite  a  distance  from  the  field  or  garden. 
This  needlessly  adds  a  mile's  travel  or  more 
to  the  half-day's  work.  Often  these  trips 
are  made  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
time.  I  tell  the  boys  (if  they  do  not  know 
enough  to  do  it  without  being  told)  to  take 
a  bucket  or  can  of  water  with  them  to  the 
patch  where  they  are  at  work,  and  stop  and 
drink  as  much  as  they  like,  but  to  save  those 
extra  trips.  If  they  must  rest,  they  might 
as  well  sit  in  the  shade  by  the  side  of  the 
patch  and  make  a  business  of  resting  until 
they  feel  refreshed  and  ready  for  work 
again.  On  the  same  principle  I  found  fault 
this  very  day  with  a  near  relative— a  young 
lady  school-teacher— for  ringing  the  front 
door-bell  in  a  playful  mood.  She  wanted  to 
surprise  us,  she  said.  I  told  her  the  house 
was  open  to  her  always,  and  her  business 
was  to  walk  right  in  without  making  the  girl 
or  any  member  of  the  household  take  extra 
and  unnecessary  steps  in  these  busy  days. 


Celery  Going  to  Seed.— Every  little 
while  somebody  comes  to  me  with  the  tale 
that  his  celery  is  running  up  to  seed,  and 
wants  to  know  the  reason  why.  In  most 
cases  I  find  on  investigation  that  the  seed 
was  started  very  early  under  glass,  say 
about  February  1st.  Such  plants,  if  they 
suffer  the  least  bit  of  check  at  any  time  in 
their  early  growth,  especially  in  transplant- 
ing to  open  ground  in  a  somewhat  dry  time, 
or  in  other  ways,  or  by  being  put  into  rather 
poor  soil,  are  very  liable  to  run  up  to  seed 
rather  than  to  make  merchantable  stalks. 
And  they  will  do  this  even  when  the  seed 
used  was  of  the  very  best  and  most  care- 
fully grown.  Celery  is  a  biennial.  If  we 
start  the  plants  in  the  fall,  no  matter  how 
late,  and  winter  the  plants  over,  they  will 
surely  produce  seed-stalks  quite  early  the 
next  spring.  Plants  from  seed  sown  under 
glass  in  January  almost  always,  and  from 
seed  sown  in  early  February  quite  often, 
especially  when  a  check  to  their  growth 
exercises  an  influence  something  like  that 
of  wintering,  will  send  up  their  seed-stalks 
later  in  the  season.  All  that  is  easily 
explained.  The  problem  for  us,  however,  is 
to  discover  how  to  treat  celery  so  as  to 
secure  good  stalks  for  the  table,  rather  than 
seed,  in  early  summer.  My  way  is  to  wait 
until  nearly  March  before  sowing  the  seed 
in  flats  in  the  greenhouse,  then  transplant- 
ing to  frames  or  seed-bed  in  open  ground, 
and  pushing  the  plants  to  thriftiest  growth 
right  along,  never  giving  them  a  chance  to 
lag  even  in  and  through  the  final  trans- 
planting to  the  celery-patch.  And  beware 
of  blights,  too. 
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Early  Tomatoes.— In  the  manner  that  I 
treat  my  tomato-plants  I  do  not  see  the  least 
advantage  of  putting  them  in  open  ground 
before  the  air  and  soil  have  become  thor- 
oughly warmed  up.  This  spring  was  an 
especially  late  one.  Up  to  June  it  was  cold 
and  wet,  although  we  did  not  have  any  late 
frost  worth  mentioning.  Some  gardeners 
planted  their  tomatoes  during  a  few  warm 
days  in  May.  These  plants  soon  encoun- 
tered the  bad  weather  of  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  they  turned  yellow  and  looked 


decidedly  sickly,  refusing  to  make  any 
growth  whatsoever.  In  the  meantime  I  had 
my  plants  standing  in  the  greenhouse,  each 
separate  in  one  of  the  planWboxes  so  often 
mentioned  by  me  in  these  columns  and  else- 
where. I  use  the  four-and-one-half-inch 
cube  size,  and  they  seem  to  be  just  the  thing 
for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  the  longer  I  grow 
tomatoes  in  this  way,' the  more  I  think  of  the 
box  plan.  No  matter  what  the  season  is 
outside,  the  tomato-plants  make  a  good 
growth  in  these  boxes.  I  try  to  keep  them 
down  pretty  well ;  that  is,  to  give  them  room 
enough  so  they  will  not  run  up  excessively 
tall  and  spindling.  We  did  not  have  so 
very  much  sunlight  during  May,  anyway, 
and  this  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  growth 
short  and  stocky.  It  was  along  in  June 
when  the  soil  was  finally  in  shape  again  and 
warm  enough  to  receive  the  tomato-plants. 
But  what  a  growth  they  have  already  made 
in  the  two  short  weeks  since  they  were 
put  in  open  ground !  There  was  no  check, 
ho  standstill.  They  continued  blooming  and 
fruit-setting  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
them,  and  I  shall  have  my  new  tomatoes 
nearly  as  early  as  I  have  had  them  in 
other  seasons. 


Honor  Bright  Tomato.— I  believe  I  was 
one  of  the  trst  who  recognized  the  value  of, 
and  recommended,  the  Honor  Bright  tomato 
as  a  shipping  variety.  It  is  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct new  type  of  tomato,  the  lower  leaves 
having  a  yellowish  color  which  is  often  taken 
for  a  diseased  condition  by  the  visitor  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  variety.  The  change 
of  color  in  the  fruit  itself— first  the  ordinary 
green,  gradually  getting  lighter,  almost 
white,  then  lemon-yellow,  then  orange,  and 
finally  a  brick-red— is  really  remarkable. 
The  whole  plant  is  bound  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Recently  I  found  in  one  of  my  ex- 
changes an  article  about  the  Honor  Bright, 
by  Mr.  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  was  pleased  to  find  him  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  my  old  favorite, 
which  he  now  also  recommends  as  the  ship- 
ping tomato  par  excellence.  It  has  this  one 
advantage,  too,  that  the  grower  always 
knows  exactly  the  right  time  for  picking 
each  individual  specimen.  The  fruit  gives 
unmistakable  indications  of  this  by  its  color. 
If  you  want  to  ship  it  very  far,  say  to  Europe, 
you  may  gather  and  pack  it  when  of  a  pale 
lemon  color;  if  to  be  shipped  only  a  few 
hundred  miles,  you  may  let  it  come  to  a  deep 
orange,  etc.  I  now  have  in  my  collection  a 
whole  lot  of  new  sorts  (strains,  sports  and 
hybrids)  of  the  Honor  Bright  type  of  tomato. 
Most  of  them  were  sent  me  by  the  origina- 
tor, Mr.  E.  C.  Green,  of  Ohio.  Some  have 
the  ordinary  standard  form ;  others  are 
dwarfs,  like  Aristocrat  and  Fordhook  Fancy. 
Some  have  the  ordinary  tomato-leaf ;  others 
'have  the  potato  foliage,  like  Fancy  or  that 
of  the  Quarter  Century.  Altogether  it  is  an 
interesting  collection,  and  I  have  planted 
them  not  far  from  the  public  highway,  so 
that  people  may  have  something  to  look  at 
when  they  pass  by.  Occasionally  I  am  asked 
what  ails  those  tomato-plants,  as  the  lower 
leaves  appear  so  yellow.  By  and  by  people 
will  ask  me  what  I  want  with  all  those  yellow 
tomatoes.  I  found  Honor  Bright  superior 
both  for  canning  and  catchup,  and  altogether 
a  good  late  tomato.  T.  Greiner. 
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EASTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 

SELECTIONS  FROM  ADDRESSES  AND 
QUESTION-BOX 

The  professor  showed  views  in  orchards 
during  the  time  of  harvesting.  The  more 
universal  custom  was  for  the  pickers  to  pick 
in  bags  suspended  from  the  shoulders,  so 
that  both  hands  could  be  used.  The  bags 
are  emptied  on  the  grading-table  or  in  wind- 
rows, and  the  apples  are  then  graded  and 
packed  into  barrels.  He  showed  pictures  of 
the  wagons  used  for  Spraying,  having  large 
tanks  and  high  platforms  on  which  to  stand 
when  spraying  tall  trees.  Two  tanks  were 
used  on  these  wagons,  each  holding  two  or 
three  hundred  gallons,  one  being  filled  while 
the  other  was  used  on  the  wagon,  so  there 
was  no  delay  in  filling  the  tanks. 

How  can  we  obtain  the  maximum  yield  of 
strawberries?  Mr.  Powell:  Cut  the  runners 
all  off  and  grow  in  hills. 

How  do  river  fogs  affect  peach-growing? 
Mr.  Taber :  There  is  more  danger  of  frosts, 
as  there  is  more  moisture  in  the  air. 

How  shall  we  treat  the  quince-curculio  ? 
Grower  used  a  machine  which  is  like  an 
inverted  umbrella  on  wheels  with  good  suc- 
cess. The  trees  are  jarred,  and  the  curculio 
are  caught  with  the  machine. 

Does  growing  crimson  clover  in  orchards 
affect  the  color  of  the  fruit?  Mr.  Powell 
said  the  apples  in  his  orchard  were  of  a 


lighter  color  since  he  had  been  growing 
crimson  clover,  and  he  advised  using  potash 
in  connection  with  it. 

Which  are  the  best  ornamental  trees  for 
the  lawn  ?  Mr.  Dwyer :  The  different  vari- 
eties of  maples  are  standards.  The  Japan 
maples  are  fine  for  the  lawn  or  a  private 
road.  The  catalpa  is  the  finest  flowering 
tree.  Among  the- evergreens  the  spruces, 
pines  and  hemlocks  are  all  desirable.  I 
would  plant  the  Norway  spruce  for  an  ever- 
green hedge.  The  hydrangea  is  the  best 
flowering  shrub.  The  spireas  are  also  beau- 
tiful. We  have  honeysuckles  of  bush  form 
that  begin  to  flower  in  March,  and  the  differ- 
ent varieties  flower  successively  through  the 
summer. 

Would  you  advise  planting  the  Windsor 
cherry?  Mr.  Dwyer  said  that  after  giving 
it  a  thorough  trial  he  had  found  it  sufficiently 
hardy  for  this  state.  It  is  one  of  our  finest 
cherries,  and  very  desirable. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  Dikeman  cherry? 
A  grower  said  that  its  chief  use  was  for 
growing  cherry-stones. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hart,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  gave  some  points  on  growing  and  pre- 
paring fruits  for  cold  storage.  He  said  there 
were  some  varieties  of  apples  that  were  not 
desirable  to  grow  for  cold  storage,  because 
•they  were  liable  to  scald.  Among  these  were 
the  York  Imperial  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening.  The  Baldwin  and  the  Northern 
Spy  keep  well  in  cold  storage.  Apples  grown 
on  trees  that  are  cultivated  and  sprayed  are 
less  liable  to  scald.  Put  only  the  best  fruit 
in  cold  storage.  Grow  only  a  few  kinds  of 
apples  for  cold  storage,  as  space  is  valuable, 
and  divisions  take  up  too  much  room.  Deal- 
ers prefer  to  buy  a  large  block  of  a  standard 
variety. 

"Forest  Problems  and  Influences"  was 
discussed  by  Professor  F.  W.  Card,  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station.  He  spoke 
of  the  benefits  of  growing  forests  on  land 
not  adapted  to  cultivation,  or  what  is  called 
wraste  land.  He  first  discussed  the  commer- 
cial side  of  the  subject,  and  cited  instances 
in  Europe  where  for  many  years  the  annual 
profit  of  land  of  this  kind  kept  covered  with 
forests  was  from  three  to  four  dollars  an 
acre.  This  is  not  a  large  profit,  but  we 
should  consider  it  is  from  "waste  land,"  and 
there  is  no  expense  except  for  taxes.  Re- 
generating forests  is  ,slow  and  expensive  if 
done  artificially  by  planting  seeds  or  trees, 
but  no  doubt  is  profitable  for  the  treeless 
tracts  like  the  prairies.  The  best  lumber  is 
obtained  from  seedling  trees  produced  in 
this  way.  The  white  pine  is,  I  think,  the 
most  profitable  forest-tree.  There  are  other 
considerations  than  the  commercial  in  pre- 
serving our  forests.  The  relation  of  the 
rainfall  is  a  question  which  we  are  yet 
unable  to  answer,  and  probably  much  de- 
pends on  the  locality,  the  distance  from  the 
sea-shore,  elevation,  etc.  We  know  more 
about  what  the  results  are  after  the  water 
falls  if  the  trees  are  cut  down.  Where  the 
land  is  covered  with  forests  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  more  uneven,  and  the.  hollows 
hold  the  water,  so  that  instead  of  washing 
off  it  percolates  in  the  soil  and  feeds  the 
springs,  and  so  helps  to  conserve  the  water 
supply.  W.  H.  Jenkins. 


and  Small  Fruits 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

Grafting  the  Mulberry.— C.  H.  C,  Berlin 
Heights,  Ohio.  There  is  no  other  fruit  that  can  be 
grafted  upon  the  mulberry,  but  different  kinds  of 
mulberry  may  be  grafted  together,  and  if  you 
have  a  poor  variety  you  can  undoubtedly  improve 
it  by  grafting.  If  the  tree  is  large  it  will  prob- 
ably not  pay  you  to  do  so,  and  your  best  plan  will 
be  to  buy  a  smaller  tree  of  some  better  kind  than 
that  you  now  have.  The  Downing  is  probably  as 
good  as  any. 

Plnm-aphis.— T.  K.,  New  London,  Iowa. 
The  plum-leaves  inclosed  are  infested  with  what 
is  known  as  plum-aphis,  or  leaf-lice.  These  are 
quite  abundant  this  year.  They  are  liable 
to  spread  to  other  trees,  but  are  now  prob- 
ably about  as  bad  as  they  will  be  this  summer. 
If,  however,  they  are  in  very  bad  condition.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  use  tobacco-smoke.  The 
best  way  to  use  this  is  to  cover  the  tree  with  a 
tent  of  cotton  cloth  or  other  material,  and  make 
la  smudge  of  damp  tobacco-stems  in  a  coal-hod  or 
similar  vessel  and  fill  the  tent  with  smoke.  This 
treatment  will  at  once  remove  all  the  lice,  and  is 
the  most  satisfactory  remedy  I  have  ever  tried. 
I  have  had  fairly  good  results,  however,  from 
using  kerosene  emulsion  and  very  strong  tobacco- 
water.  If  you  decide  to  use  tobacco-smoke  for 
your  trees  you  must  be  careful  not  to  let  the 
stems  blaze  up,  or  the  air  will  get  so  hot  that 
some  of  the  foliage  will  probably  get  burned.  In 
using  tobacco-water  on  small  trees  I  have  found 
it  most  satisfactory  to  carry  the  water  in  a  basin 
and  dip  the  infested  twigs  into  it. 


Budding  Peaches.— E.  A.  M.,  Millersburg, 
Ky.  It  is  customary  to  bud  peach-trees  in  the 
autumn  of  the  first  year  from  seed,  but  the  work 
may  be  done  the  next  year,  although  the  bark 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  often  be  too 
thick  and  hard  for  best  results.  You  can  probably 
bud  these  trees  on  the  new  growth  in  August  with 
good  chances  of  success.  By  that  time  they  will 
have  started  well,  and  should  be  budded  near  the 
base  of  the  new  growth.  Will  see  that  an  article 
on  budding  appears  in  an  early  issue  of  Farm 
and  Fireside. 

Currant  Cuttings.— AY.  K.,  Brookville,  111. 
The  best  time  to  set  out  currant  cuttings,  I  think, 
is  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  first  of  Septem- 
ber, or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the 
bushes.  Make  the  cuttings  about  eight  inches 
long,  of  the  new  growth,  and  set  them  about 
seven  inches,  deep  in  the  ground,  putting  them 
about  three  inches  apart  in  rows  two  or  more  feet 
apart.  The  soil  should  be  packed  thoroughly 
around  them.  Treated  in  this  way  the  cuttings 
should  have  sent  out  roots  by  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  following  year  they  will  make  a  good 
growth.  If  you  have  failed  to  make  cuttings  of 
your  Fay's  currant  until  late  in  the  spring,  a  good 
way  for  you  to  do  would  be  to  grow  them  by 
layers,  for  which  purpose  the  branches  near  the 
ground  may  have  the  bark  scraped  from  them  on 
one  side  for  an  inch  or  so,  or  be  slightly  cut  so  as 
to  expose  a  little  of  the  inner  bark  to  the  soil  and 
be  covered  three  inches.  Layered  in  this  way  in 
May  they  should  be  well  rooted  by  September, 
and  will  make  very  good  plants  for  setting  out 
another  year. 

Carolina  Poplar— Osage  Orange. — G.  A. 

H.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  The  Carolina  poplar  is 
simply  an  improved  cottonwood,  and  I  would  not 
recommend  you  to  plant  a  very  large  number  of 
them.  It  is  a  fast-growing  tree,  however,  and  on 
that  account  desirable  for  some  situations.  It  is 
very  easily  propagated  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  your  buying  them.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
get  pieces  of  the  branches  one  half  inch  in  diam- 
eter eighteen  inches  long,  and  put  them  sixteen 
inches  into  the  ground.  This  may  be  done  in 
the  spring,  or  even  as  late  as  June,  with  a 
good  chance  of  their  succeeding.  All  the  leaves 
should  be  removed  from  the  cuttings.  Willows 
may  also  be  grown  in  this  way.  The  maple,  how- 
ever, is  a  much  better  tree  for  you,  although  it 
will  not  grow  nearly  so  fast,  but  it  is  a  far  more 
substantial-looking  tree  and  does  not  have  the 
cheap  effect  which  is  often  the  result  of  large 
plantings  of  poplars.  If  you  should  make  these 
poplar  cuttings  five  or  six  feet  long,  of  branches 
as  big  around  as  your  wrist,  and  put  them  about 
two  feet  in  the  ground,  you  would  get  a  growth 
even  quicker  than  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

 The  Osage  orange  cannot  be  grafted  with  any  , 

other  kind  of  fruit.  It  makes  a  good  wind-break, 
a  good  fence-post  and  is  a  prettv  tree. 
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To  Get  Bid  of  Ants.— U.  P.  S.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  You  can  considerably  reduce  the 
number  of  ants  in  your  house  and  about  your 
shade-trees  by  catching  them  with  baits.  Prob- 
ably the  most  convenient  way  is  to  take  corn- 
cobs, dip  them  in  syrup  and  lay  them  near  the 
ant-holes.  When  they  are  covered  with  ants  dip 
them  quickly  into  hot  water  or  kerosene.  By  fol- 
lowing up  this  treatment  a  few  days  you  will 
reduce  the  number  very  appreciably.  If,  however, 
your  ants  are  in  a  few  big  nests  where  they  can  be 
easily  reached  they  can  be  smothered  by  the  use 
of  bisulphite  of  carbon  in  this  way:  Take  a 
lump  of  cotton  batting  about  the  size  of  a  small 
egg,  saturate  it  with  bisulphite  of  carbon,  dig  a 
hole  three  inches  deep  in  the  top  of  the  nest,  in 
which  place  it,  and  then  cover  the  whole  nest 
with  a  piece  of  heavy  carpet.  The  fumes  of  the 
bisulphite  of  carbon  are  sure  death  to  any  living 
animal  confined  with  it.  This  material,  however, 
is  much  like  gasolene,  in  that  it  must  be  used  with 
caution  near  fire.  The  ordinary  material  is  gen- 
erally quite  expensive  if  purchased  from  the 
druggist,  but  there  is  a  common  grade  of  it  that  is 
manufactured  for  just  such  purposes  as  this,  and 
which  may  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 
This  same  treatment  will  also  destroy  rats,  go- 
phers and  similar  rodents  in  their  holes. 

Plant-lice.— T.  S.,  Arlington,  Minn.  The 
best  remedy  for  the  lice,  which  are  so  abundant 
this  year  on  snowball-bushes,  plum-trees,  etc.,  is 
a  strong  tobacco-tea.  This  should  be  fresh  made 
when  used.  In  preparing  it  I  have  found  it  most 
convenient  to  use  tobacco-stems,  on  which  pour 
two  quarts  of  water  for  each  pound  of  stems,  so  • 
that  the  liquor  will  be  the  color  of  strong  tea. 
For  low  trees  and  shrubs  a  basin  filled  with  this 
may  be  carried  to  the  tree  and  the  ends  of  the 
branches  where  the  lice  are  dipped  into  it.  On  a 
larger  scale  it  is  desirable  to  apply  it  with  ?  spray- 
pump.  Neither  Paris  green  nor  powdered  helle- 
bore are  proper  remedies  for  this  insect,  as  it 
lives  by  sucking  the  juices  of  plants,  and  these 
insecticides  are  successful  only  in  the  case  of 
insects  that  eat  the  foliage.  Kerosene  emulsion, 
however,  if  properly  made,  should  prove  a  suc- 
cessful remedy ;  but  where  the  lice  are  as  abun- 
nant  as  they  are  this  year,  and  the  insecticide  is 
sprayed  onto  the  foliage,  it  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  lice  that  is  destroyed,  since  the  foliage  is  gen- 
erally curled  up,  and  those  underneath  are  not 
reached.  I  have  also  smoked  plum-trees  quite 
successfully  to  destroy  lice.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  tree  must  be  covered  with  cotton  cloth  or 
similar  material,  and  then  a  smudge  made  in  a 
coal-hod,  or  something  of  the  sort,  of  tobacco- 
stems.  This  should  be  set  under  the  protected 
tree  and  the  tent  filled  full  of  smoke  for  perhaps 
four  or  five  minutes,  after  which  it  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  perhaps  ten  minutes.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  tobacco-stems  used 
for  this  smudge  do  not  flame  up  while  under  the 
tree,  as  in  such  a  case  the  smoke  is  so  hot  that  it 
injures  the  foliage. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 


CONDUCTED  BY 
P  H.JACOBS  i  HAMMONTON.NJ. 


LARGE  NUMBERS  AND  SPACE 

Poultrymen  differ  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  fowls  to  keep  in  a  poultry- 
house  or  on  a  farm,  as  the  conditions, 
such  as  land,  capital,  size  of  poultry- 
house,  etc.,  must  be  considered.  The  max- 
imum number  allowed  for  a  flock  is  fifty 
fowls,  but  unless  the  poultry-house  is  very 
large  a  flock  of  twenty-five  hens  will  lay 
more  eggs  than  fifty,  as  they  will  be  better 
cared  for  and  have  superior  accommoda- 
tions. Double  runs  will  be  found  an  advan- 
tage, as  such  a  system  avoids  filth  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  also  permits  of  green 
food  in  one  yard  while  the  hens  occupy  the 
other.  When  large  numbers  of  fowls  are 
kept  they  will  thrive  better  if  in  flocks  of 
twenty-five,  and  will  give  good  results  if 
well  cared  for.  If  each  hen  in  the  flock 
gives  a  profit  of  one  dollar  a  year  it  will  be 
more  than  the  average.  Do  not  forget  that 
in  a  flock  of  five  hundred  there  will  be  some 
that  will  give  no  profit  at  all.  There  are 
also  labor  and  food.  The  ground  required 
for  twenty-five  hens  should  not  be  less  than 
fifty  by  two  hundred  feet,  which  may  be 
divided  into  two  yards  fifty  by  one  hundred 
feet,  with  a  house  ten  by  twenty  feet.  The 
number  will  be  about  equal  to  one  hundred 
hens  on  one  acre,  and  if  they  give  only  a 
profit  of  fifty  cents  a  hen  in  a  year,  or  fifty 
dollars  from  fifty  hens  on  one  acre,  it  will 
be  more  profit  than  can  be  made  on  one  acre 
from  some  crops. 

But  one  must  have  capital,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  success.  The  best  way  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  space  is  to  occupy  it.  Two  large 
hens  on  the  roost  will  take  the  space  that 
three  small  ones  would  occupy,  and  as  a 
small  hen  will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  a  large 
hen,  there  is  a  gain  of  fifty  per  cent  in  having 
the  roost  occupied  by  the  right  breed.  It  is 
a  waste  of  space  to  build  a  poultry-house 
with  a  large  amount  of  the  cost  in  the  roof, 
when  the  floor  is  more  important;  and  it  is 
a  loss  of  space  to  have  the  nests,  troughs 
and  water-fountains  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  that  the  hens  require  for  scratching. 
It  is  cheaper  to  build  a  square  poultry-house 
than  to  adopt  any  other  plan,  because  more 
space  can  be  inclosed  within  the  walls,  and 
it  is  often  the  case  that  one  third  of  the 
space  in  a  poultry-house  is  taken  up  by 
the  alleyways  that  could  be  dispensed  with. 

Fowls  should  be  given  plenty  of  room, 
either  in  yards  or  in  orchards.  They  are 
partial  to  outdoor  exercise.  The  yard  should 
have  plenty  of  shade,  that  the  fowls  may  be 
protected  from  the  sunshine.  Next  in  impor- 
tance is  water.  Few  people  place  sufficient 
importance  on  this  matter.  Poultry  must 
haveun  abundance  of  fresh,  clean,  pure,  cool 
water  if  they  are  to  be  maintained  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Nothing  has  so  much  to 
do  with  the  health  and  thrift  of  poultry  as 
water,  as  it  is  essential  to  egg  production. 
As  to  feed,  chickens  are  omnivorous,  eating 
grain,  vegetables,  flesh  and  fish,  and  in 
feeding  them  they  should  have  a  variety. 
When  feeding  poultry,  old  or  young,  give 
just  enough— what  they  will  eat— and  leave 
none  to  become  sour  or  waste ;  for  if  feed  is 
given  carelessly,  without  regard  to  what 
they  can  eat,  much  food  will  be  wasted. 

* 

OATS  IN  SUMMER 

Oats  make  an  excellent  change  in  the 
grain  rations  and  answer  admirably  for  hens 
that  are  somewhat  fat,  yet  laying,  as  they 
serve  better  for  laying  hens  than  for  any 
other  class  of  poultry.  For  chicks  they  are 
best  ground  and  scalded,  but  may  be  fed 
to  better  advantage  in  the  whole  grain  to 
adults.  They  are  cheap,  considering  their 
value  for  food,  and  during  the  summer  sea- 
sons they  may  be  fed  alone  with  good  re- 
sults, as  they  are  not  heating,  and  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  the  egg  elements. 


MILLET-SEED 

Millet-seed  contains  about  two  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  nearly  one  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  one  half  per  cent  of  potash  in  its 
ash.  It  contains  less  water  than  wheat  and 
more  oil.  Otherwise  it  differs  but  little  from 
wheat,  and  is  not  quite  as  cheap,  though  it 
is  really  cheap  in  one  sense,  as  one  quart  a 
day  scattered  over  half  an  acre  of  ground 
for  fifty  hens  will  be  the  best  food  that  can 
be  given.  It  may  be  raked  into  litter  for 
scratching  if  preferred. 


FOWLS  IN  YARDS 

Vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuc«  etc., 
should  be  given  to  confined  fowls  in  summer, 
and  occasionally  a  small  supply  of  chopped 
meat  can  be  advantageously  allowed.  A 
good  meal  of  wheat  may  be  given  in  the 
evening  before  the  fowls  retire  to  their 
sleeping-quarters.  This  should  be  scattered 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  fowls  will  work 
for  it  until  dark.  At  molting-time  there 
is  an  indisposition  to  search  for  food,  and 
the  fowls  are  generally  found  in  a  mopy 
condition,  as  the  system  is  being  severely 
taxed  in  the  acquisition  of  new  feathers; 
then  considerably  more  support  is  required 
than  at  other  times.  If  a  little  chopped 
meat,  either  raw  or  cooked,  is  thrown  to 
them  daily  they  will  appreciate  it  and  will 
get  into  condition  much  quicker  than  if 
they  were  treated  indifferently. 


CEMENT  FLOORS 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  fix  the 
poultry-house  floor.  'A  great  deal  of  feed  is 
wasted  by  throwing  it  on  the  ground  or 
dirty  floor,  which  is  not  necessary.  A  cheap 
cement  floor  may  be  made  as  follows :  Take 
four  bushels  of  coal-ashes  and  one  of  fresh- 
slaked  lime.  Mix  well,  and  let  stand  four 
or  five  days.  To  the  above  add  one  gallon 
of  salt,  and  apply.  It  is  rat-proof  and  as 
easily  cleaned  as  any  cement  floor.  The 
coal-ashes  should  be  coarse,  as  it  then  be- 
comes harder.  To  have  it  very  firm  make 
a  foundation  of  broken  stone,  and  make 
the  cement  thin  enough  to  settle  well  into  the 
stone.  Let  stand  a  few  days,  and  apply  a 
second  coat.  This  is  said  to  make  a  floor 
equal  to  any  cement  one. 

% 

SCALY-LEG 

When  fowls  are  kept  closely  confined  for 
awhile  (and  also  at  times  when  they  are  on  a 
field)  they  will  be  afflicted  with  scaly-leg; 
that  is,  an  incrustation  forms  on  the  legs 
which  sometimes  is  of  a  nature  to  make  the 
shanks  appear  as  though  they  were  an  inch 
in  thickness.  This  difficulty  is  due  to  minute 
and  invisible  parasites,  but  they  quickly 
succumb  to  grease ;  hence,  an  application  of 
melted  lard  twice  a  week  will  remove  the 
crust  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A  Lice  Remedy.— I  read  so  much  in  your  pa- 
per about  remedies  for  lice  and  mites  on  fowls. 
I  send  mine,  which  is  sure  and  simple.  Give  the 
fowls  cedar  roosts,  no  other,  and  you  have  it. 
My  age  is  nearly  seventy-four  years,  and  I  have 
used  the  cedar  roosts  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  have  never  had  vermin  on  my  fowls. 

Wilcox,  Arizona.  A.  C.  T. 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Chlolis  I>y  ins.  E.  L.  H.,Kinderhook,  writes : 
"Many  of  my  chicks  close  their  eyes,  seem  to  be 
unable  to  open  the  lids,  and  die.  Please  give  a 
remedy." 

Reply  :— Method  of  managing  the  chicks  should 
have  been  stated.  When  chicks  appear  sleepy, 
and  stand  with  their  eyes  shut,  the  cause  is  gen- 
erally the  large  lice  on  the  skin  of  the  head  and 
neck.  Apply  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard. 

Two  Eenrs  a  Day.— W.  B.,  Black  Rock,  Utah, 
writes :  "Is  it  possible  for  a  hen  to  lay  two  eggs 
in  one  day?  I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  but  doubt 
the  possibility  of  hens  so  doing." 

Reply:— It  is  possible  that  a  hen  may  lay  an 
egg  early  in  the  morning  and  one  late  in  the  day, 
omitting  laying  the  next  day,  but  eases  are  very 
rare.  It  is  possible,  as  stated,  but  no  records 
have  been  made  of  two  eggs  in  one  day. 

Blindness  in  Chicks.— J.  S.  L.,  Scullville, 
N.  J.,  writes:  "I  have  chicks  that  become  blind, 
though  their  eyes  appear  open.  I  feed  a  variety, 
they  have  a  dry  place  and  have  liberty  of  the  field. 
They  go  blind  when  about  a  week  or  three  weeks 
old." 

Reply:— It  may  happen  from  exposure,  but 
the  probability  is  that  they  are  not  really  blind, 
but  stupid,  due  to  large  lice  on  the  skin  of  the 
heads,  neck  and  body.  Anoint  with  a  few  drops 
of  melted  lard. 

Scaly-les-— J-  K.  A.,  Hubbard,  Oregon, 
writes :  "Some  years  ago  you  published  a  remedy 
for  scaly-leg,  which  I  found  to  be  a  sure  cure.  I 
think  the  ingredients  were  carbolic  acid,  sulphur 
and  lard.  It  would  benefit  many  if  you  will  re- 
peat it." 

Reply  :— The  remedy  was  one  gillof  sulphur  and 
one  half  pint  of  melted  lard,  adding  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Any  kind  of  grease, 
however,  will  kill  the  parasites,  provided  it  is  ap- 
plied twice  a  week.  Melted  lard  alone  is  excellent. 


AFTER.  FIFTY  YEARS. 

At  the  end  of  fifty  years  of  continuous  wagon  construction,  every  one  of 
which  has  been  crowded  with  conscientious  effort  for  the  bettering  of  our 
product,  we  bring  out  as  the  accumulated  experience  of  all  those  years  this 
"Studebaker  20th  Century  Wagon."  There  is  not  the  smallest  detail  or 
part  entering  into  its  make  up  that  is  not  the  best  that  design,  material, 
workmanship,  finish,  experience  and  the  advantage  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  factory  in  the  world  can  make  it.  In  consequence  it  is  the  best  wagon 
that  can  be  made.  Of  those  who  bought  the  "Studebaker"  30,  20  and  10  years  ago  many 
are  still  using  them  daily  and  find  them  strong,  efficient  and  enduriag  up  to  the  present. 
Well,  this  wagon  has  all  the  good  features  of  the  old,  besides  many  new  improvements. 
Ask  anybody  who  uses  a  "Studebaker"  how  he  likes  it.  We  will  abide  by  his  decision.  Go 
to  your  nearest  dealer  and  ask  to  see  this  new  "aoth  Century  Wagon."  If  you  don't  find 
it  there  write  us  direct,  we'll  give  you  the  name  of  nearest  agent  where  you  can  see  it. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  lad.,  V.  S.  A. 


WHOLE 


YEAR    FOR    IO  CEINTS 

The  Woman's  Farm  Journal 

is  a  beautifully  illustrated  monthly  paper  devoted  to 
woman's  interests.  It  is  11  years  old  and  now  has  250,000 
regular  subscribers.  In  order  to  double  pur  subscription 
we  will  send  it  a  whole  year  for  10  cents  if  you  also  send 
names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 

EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS  <>«  COLUMNS  OF 

Splendid  Stories;  the  Latest  Styles  and  Hints  on  Dress;  Lessons  In 
Embroidery  and  Honiton  Luce,  with  original  designs;  Hundreds  of 
New  Cooking  Recipes;  AH  About  the  Garden,  Flowers,  Chickens,  Bee- 
keeping, etc.   Lessons  in  Dressmaking,  Painting  and  Shorthand ; 

1IOVV  TO  MAKE  POCKET- MONEY  AT  HOME  . 

Thousands  of  our  readers  make  from  $3.00  to  $10.00  per  week 
at  home  through  the  Woman's  Farm  Journal. 

THE  WOMAN'S  FARM  JOURNAL 
Department  X,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ELLWOOD  Steel  Wire  Fences. 

Six  etylee,  all  heights,  for  every  fencing 
purpose  on  Farms,  Ranches,  Orchards,  &c. 

Strong,  Humane,  Cheap,  Durable. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Heavily  Galvanized  Best  Steel  Wires .  We 
have  agents  everywhere.  ELLWOOD 
FENCES  are  easy  to  get,  easy  to  pay  for, 
easy  to  put  up.  If  you  cannot  find  an 
agent  write  to  the  makers. 
Ellwood  Standard  Style. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


L 


Acetylene  Safety 

Is  tenfold  greater  than  with  city  gas  when  our 
generator  is  employed.  It  stops  making  gas 
immediately  you  stop  using  gas.  Fourteen 
sizes,  $15  to  $1000.   "Write  for  our  literature. 


The 


Carbide  Feed 
Generator 


Is  based  on  the  only  correct  and  approved 
system,  that  of  feeding  dry  carbide  in  small 
quantities  to  a  large  volume  of  water.  It  is 
safe,  simple,  economical,  practical  and  patented. 

THE  J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 
21  Barclay  Street,  Dept.  K,  New  York 

Philadelphia     Boston  Chicago 

Criterion  Stereoptlcons  *     .  Acetylene  Search  Lights 


MORE  MONEY 

can  be  realized  from  well  baled  bay 
tban  from  loose  bay.    Your  mar- 
ket is  your  nearest  K.  R.  station 
when  your  hay  la  baled, 

^pi  my* 


Baling  Presses 

bale  bay  better  than  others.  Make  close  T^yffSv  Horse  and 
compact  bales.  Save  room  in  a  car.  Feed  ^SajSj^jy  Steam  Power, 
bole  53x30  fns.  Safe  and  easy  to  feed.  They  take  the  least  power 
necessary  to  do  good  work.  Being  made  of  steel  tbey  combine  great- 
est lightness  and  strength.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1116  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Ills. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Send  for  our  large  Sample  Book  containing  hundreds  of  nam  pies 
for  suits,  overcoats  and  pants;  prices  from  $8  up  to  $25.  Every 
g&rment  cut  to  measure.  You  can  make  MORE  MONEY  working 
for  us  than  for  any  tailoring  concern  in  the  V.  S.  Write  at  once. 
The  Warrington  Woolen  it  Worsted  Hills,  Dept.  O,  Chicago. 


OUR,  EVAPORATING  NEST  EGO 

constantly  evaporating,  absolutely  beeps  hens 
.  "free  of  Hce  and  mitea.  Beata  dusting  and  spraying. 
I  Once  used  always  used.  Only  $1.  a  dozen  by  express,  with 
pcaponizing  Instructions  free.  Agents  get  rich.  Terms  free.  Avoid 

L imitations.     HETHAWAY  &  HANSON,  Dept.  0  Wahoo,  Neb. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS 

"  Best,  cheapest  and  for  the 

highest  grade  of  fine  fruit.  Prices  from  $3.50  to 
$50.00.     D.  STUTZMAIN,  LIOOINIER,  INDIANA 


LEE'S  LICE  KILLER  kills  all  mites  and  body 
lice  by  simply  Bprinkiingon  rooats  for  poultry  ;  on  beddingj 
forhoge.  Big  sample  free.  Geo.  If.  LeeCo.,Omaha,Neb. 


TIFATH  in  I  lfP  on  hens  A  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
ULA1H  IU  UVC  D.J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponaug,  R.I. 


weafeTelus'e1  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Entirely  New 

We  have  just  issued  the  Twentieth  Century 
Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of 
All  Lands.  Two  invaluable  reference  works  in 
one,  and  sold  at  one  fourth  customary  Atlas  prices. 
Gives  Official  Census  and  Crop  Statistics  of  IstOO. 
New  copyrighted  Maps.  New  and  brilliantly  illus- 
trated Gazetteer.   Thoroughly  up  to  date. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Sold  only  through  agents  and  guaranteed  the  finest 
seller  on  the  market.  Our  agents  are  doubling 
the  best  profits  they  ever  made  before.  Contains 
170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches.  340  Col- 
ored Maps  and  beautiful  and  strictly  representa- 
tive Illustrations.   Extra  liberal  agency  terms. 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Each 
Keg  con- 
tains 100  lbs.  of  new  J 
mixed  wire  nails 
from  about  3  to  40  penny' 
size.  Order  a  Sample  Keg.  Write 
for    Free  Catatogue  No.  34  on 
building  material  and  supplies. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  Thirty-Fifth  and  Iron  Streets,   -  -  -  CHICAGO. 


PROFITS  otBers  are  realizing  good  incomes  with 
*  L  >■>  only  #10  or  even  NO  capital  invested. 

WTTHOTTT  Wny  uot  you  ?  Fair  talk'ng  ability  and 
"  11 11 "  u  1  earnest  business  ambition  required. 
P  A ISTT  A  T  We  1,0  tne  rest.  Write  us  immediately. 
L.An  1 AL    The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

CnCR  A  NICKEL  WATCH  or  FINE  RAZOR 

r  KCC    For  selling  18  boxes  of  Red  Cross  Razor 
x  Paste  at  15  cents  per  box.  Warranted 

to  sharpen  the  dullest  razor.  We  trust  you.  Address 
Bed  Ci-osh  Razor  Paste  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  40.  Troy,  N.T. 

A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  special 
advantages.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BEST  PAY 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  BR.  J.  Jj,  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A.  8,  Lebanon,  Ohio 


WE 


PAY  $18  A  WEEK 

to  introduce  our  POULTRY  COMPOUND.  Send  stomp. 
.TAVF.I.LE  JIFfi.  CO..  Kept.  58,  PARSONS,  KANSAS. 


FYPFRIFNfF  But  not  absolutely  necessary.  Agents, 

MrumuiM,  wrjte  me  for  particulars  of  positively 

nnnin  a  01  r  tne  best  paying  agency  of  the  season. 

DbblKABLb  E.  HANNAF0RD,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDES  > 


JXJLY  15,  1901 


QUERIES 


READ  ThIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  Interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  In  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Sowing  Blue-grass  Seed.— O.  T.  A.,  My- 

landville,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  wish  to  know  when  to 
sow  blue-grass,  and  how  much  to  sow  to  the  acre." 

Reply  :— Early  spring  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
blue-grass,  but  a  good  stand  can  be  secured  from 
September  sowing  if  fall  rains  are  frequent.  If 
you  wish  a  lawn,  sow  blue-grass  at  the  rate  of  four 
bushels,  and  white  clover  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds, 
to  the  acre.  If  you  wish  a  permanent  pasture 
sow  two  bushels  to  the  acre  with  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  timothy  and  four  or  five  pounds  of  Alsike 
clover.  The  timothy  will  be  superseded  by  the 
blue-grass  after  two  or  three  years.  A  clay  loam 
limestone  soil  is  best. 

Pnrifyingr  Water.— A.  Z.,  Tallmanville,  Pa., 
writes :  '  'A  well  now  thirty-two  feet  deep  contains 
impure  and  offensive  water.  Ten  feet  and  new 
stonework  were  added  last  season.  It  is  in  clay 
hardpau  soil  with  a  small  vein  of  water.  Can  you 
tell  me  what,  if  anything,  will  purify  the  water?" 

Reply  :— If  the  water  flowing  into  the  well  is 
impure  we  know  of  nothing  safe  to  add  to  it  to 
purify  and  make  it  fit  for  drinking.  If  the  im- 
purity is  due  to  something  that  has  fallen  into 
the  well,  pump  out  all  the  water  and  remove  the 
cause.  After  the  water  flows  in  again  put  into 
the  well  an  ounce  of  potassium  permanganate 
to  every  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Agitate  the  water 
thoroughly,  and  then  pump  it  all  out.  The  fresh 
supply  should  then  be  pure  and  odorless. 

Frog-  Farm.— F.  S.,  Columbia,  Ga.,  writes:  "I 
am  anxious  to  know  the  modus  operandi  of  frog 
culture.  I  have  the  ideal  place  for  such,  if  water 
and  marsh  are  items— pure,  beautiful  springs  of 
freestone  water,  and  plenty  of  flat  ground  between 
slopes  to  pond  the  water.  Tell  me  something 
about  the  culture  and  marketing.  If  you  know 
any  work  on  the  subject,  direct  me  to  it  and  place 
me  under  very  special  obligation." 

Reply-  :— We  know  of  no  book  on  frog  culture. 
Possibly  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  can  give  you  the  desired  in- 
formation. Make  the  pond  as  much  like  the 
natural  habitat  of  frogs  as  possible,  stock  it,  and 
let  nature  take  her  course.  There  is  a  market 
for  frogs'  legs  in  cities.  An  express  agent  here 
receives  and  delivers  them  to  restaurants  and 
regular  customers. 
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charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
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wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  Is  expected. 
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Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  In- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Paralytic  in  Hind  Quarters. — M.  P>., 
Rosalia,  Kan.  Please  consult  answer  to  H.  R. 
K.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  in  Farm  and  Fireside  of 
April  15th. 

Ceases  to  Conceive.— N.  H.  W.,  Monticello, 
Minn.  If  your  cow,  eight  years  old,  and  formerly 
a  good  breeder,  comes  in  heat  every  three  weeks, 
but  does  not  conceive  when  served,  the  cause 
very  likely  consists  in  a  diseased  (probably  tuber- 
culous) condition  of  the  ovaries. 

milk  Thickens. — K.  K.,  Menominee,  Wis. 
The  milk  of  a  fresh-milking  cow,  the  colostrum, 
always  thickens  when  heated  to  the  boiling-point, 
because  such  new  milk  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  albumen,  which  necessarily  will  congeal  (get 
thick)  when  heated.  The  albumen  ia  the  milk 
will  disappear  before  the  calf  is  many  days  old. 

Hardly  a  Case  of  Mange.— A.  E.  B.,  Edgar, 
Neb.  Your  description  hardly  applies  to  a  case 
of  mange,  nor,  unless  you  omitted  important 
symptoms,  to  any  other  skin  disease  of  hogs.  It 
will  therefore  be  best  to  have  your  boar  exam- 
ined by  a  veterinarian,  and  if  you  want  a  correct 
diagnosis  to  inform  the  veterinarian  of  what  has 
been  done  with  the  boar. 

Pastern  Catches  (?)  .—A.  M.  B.,  Cedar 
Bluffs,  Kan.  I  really  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean  by  the  phrase  "the  pastern  catches." 
Maybe  you  mean  to  say  that  the  horse,  per- 
haps a  young  animal,  is  unsteady  in  a  pastern- 
jolnt.  or,  in  common  parlance,  "knuckles  over." 
If  such  is  the  case  the  immediate  cause  very 
likely  consists  in  a  morbid  relaxation  of  the 
extensor  tendon  and  the  ligaments  of  the  affected 
joint,  and  the  mediate  cause  in  burdening  a 
young  horse  with  too  much  hard  work,  and  in 
consequence  a  straining  of  the  flexor  tendons. 
The  treatment  requires  an  exemption  from  work 
for  some  length  of  time,  good  and  nutritious  food, 
and  good  care  in  general.  After  a  few  weeks 
some  voluntary  exercise  may  be  allowed,  but  not 
until  every  trace  of  lameness  has  disappeared. 


Bloody  9111k — Incontinence  of  Milk.— 

E.  M.  P.,  Great  Falls,  Mont.  Concerning  your 
first  question  about  the  admixture  of  blood  in  the 
milk  of  one  of  your  cows  please  consult  the 
numerous  answers  given  to  "bloody  milk"  ques- 
tions in  recent  numbers.  Your  cow  that  "leaks," 
lets  go  or  does  not  retain  the  milk  between  milk- 
ing-times,  will  require  more  frequent  milking. 

Breeding  of  Undeveloped  Animals.— 

D.  F.  S.,  Nebraska,  Pa.  If  your  mare,  although 
three  years  old,  is  yet  insufficiently  developed  or 
too  small  for  her  age  and  breed,  but  now  growing 
nicely  and  promising  to  grow  up  to  a  fair  size,  she 
should  not  yet  be  bred,  because  compelling  her  to 
develop  a  fetus  would  seriously  interfere  with  her 
own  growth  and  development  and  cause  her  to 
remain  a  stunted  animal  herself.  Therefore,  bet- 
ter wait  a  year. 

Probably  Cow-pox.— J.  E.  H.,  Newton 
Falls,  Ohio.  What  you  describe  looks  like  cow- 
pox.  It  is  not  a  malignant  disease,  but  it  will  run 
its  course,  which  is  about  twenty-one  days.  Since 
it  is  seldom  that  any  cow  or  heifer  will  escape 
after  the  disease  has  once  invaded  a  herd,  and  as 
it  may  be  many  weeks,  if  the  herd  is  a  large  one, 
before  the  disease  disappears,  it  is  often  advis- 
able to  either  inoculate  at  once  the  whole  herd, 
or,  if  not  yet  too  late,  to  separate  the  same  and 
to  quarantine  the  diseased  and  infected  part  of 
the  same.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  raw  milk 
of  the  diseased  cows.  Sores  on  the  teats  may  be 
anointed  after  each  milking  with  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  lime-water  and,olive-oil. 

Skin  Disease.— L.  B.  H.,  Bellaire,  Ohio.  The 
skin  disease  of  your  mare  appears  to  be  closely 
related  to  what  is  usually  called  ringworm  if  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  cattle.  First  give  the 
mare  a  good  wash  with  soft  soap  and  soft  water 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  scabs  and  crusts. 
Then  if  the  affected  parts  are  not  too  extensive 
paint  the  latter  by  means  of  a  small  brush  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  if  very  extensive  give  the 
animal  another  thorough  wash  with  a  four- 
per-cent  solution  of  creolin  in  water.  Repeat 
either  the  tincture-of-iodine  application  or  the 
creolin  wash  on  the  third  day,  and,  according  to 
circumstances,  once  more  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day.  Meanwhile  see  to  it  that  the  premises  in 
which  the  mare  has  been  kept  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected,  so  as  to  prevent  a  rein- 
fection. If  this  latter  is  neglected  a  permanent 
cure  cannot  be  expected. 

Anthrax,  or  Charbon.— A.  K.,  Hitchcock, 
Texas.  It  is  possible  that  your  cow  died  of 
anthrax  (charbon,  French,  or  Milzbrand,  Ger- 
man). But  the  symptoms  of  your  mules,  as  you 
describe  them,  are  hardly  those  of  anthrax.  Some 
of  them  might  be  observed  in  cases  of  anasarca 
and  acute  dropsy.  Anthrax,  or  charbon,  is  a  highly 
infectious  and  exceedingly  fatal  disease  which 
very  seldom  or  scarcely  ever  terminates  in  recov- 
ery, but  usually  within  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days  in 
death.  It  is  characterized  by  the  very  black  and 
non-coagulated  blood— hence  the  names  "anthrax" 
and  "charbon"  (meaning  coal)— and  the  invari- 
able presence  of  the  Bacilli  anthracis  in  the 
blood,  and  in  large  numbers  in  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  principally  affected  tissues.  These  bacilli 
constitute  the  sole  cause,  and  as  the  same  are, 
for  bacteria,  rather  large,  and  can  be  easily  seen 
and  recognized  under  an  amplification  of  two 
hundred  diameters,  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  by 
any  one  who  possesses  a  fairly  good  microscope 
and  knows  how  to  handle  it.  A  medicinal  treat- 
ment is  useless  in  cases  of  anthrax. 

Cows  Sick  and  Dying.— E.  T.  L.,  Minden, 
La.  If  your  veterinarian  who  made  the  diagno- 
sis of  rabies,  or  hydrophobia  (the  latter  name, 
although  often  used,  is  a  misnomer),  did  so  after 
he  had  made  an  examination  and  a  careful  inves- 
tigation, his  diagnosis  is  probably  correct;  but  if 
he  made  it  on  such  a  description  as  you  have 
given  me,  it  is  of  very  little  value,  because  your 
description  does  not  contain  anything  character- 
istic of  the  disease  of  rabies,  nor  anything  that 
makes  it  certain  that  it  was  not  rabies,  but  some- 
thing else.  If  rabies  has  occurred  in  your  neigh- 
borhood; if  the  bellowing  of  the  affected  cattle 
was  peculiarly  hoarse ;  if  in  some  of  the  animals 
not  only  paralytic  symptoms  in  the  hind  quarters, 
but  also  in  the  lower  jaw,  could  be  observed ;  if 
the  animals  slavered ;  if  the  same  appeared  to  be 
more  or  less  pugnacious  while  sick ;  if  they  were 
constipated,  and  repeatedly  made  strong  but 
mostly  vain  efforts  to  make  dung;  and  if,  at  a 
post-mortem  examination,  the  blood  in  the  veins 
was  found  to  be  non-coagulated,  but  rather  thick 
or  semi-fluid  and  of  the  color  of  a  ripe  black 
cherry,  the  diagnosis  of  rabies  may  be  considered 
as  confirmed. 

Inmpns. — H.  B.  M.,  Atwood,  111.  Lampas  is  a 
term  applied  to  an  imaginary  disease.  All  young 
horses  have  more  or  less  succulent  gums,  but  par- 
ticularly when  in  pasture  or  kept  on  juicy  food. 
If  such  a  horse  having  succulent  gums  is  ailing, 
the  cause  of  the  disease  or  indisposition  is  some- 
where else,  and  the  apparent  swelling  of  the 
gums  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Under  certain 
circumstances— for  instance,  when  a  young  horse 
is  shedding  its  teeth,  especially  when  the  perma- 
nent molars  are  cutting  through,  or  when  a  horse 
is  suffering  from  catarrhal  diseases,  but  partic- 
ularly if  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  constitute  the  seat  of  the  morbid 
process— the  gums  may  show  more  or  less  swell- 
ing; but  this  is  only  a  symptom  and  not  at  all  the 
cause  of  the  existing  disease.  Therefore,  it  does 
not  require  any  treatment;  on  the  contrary,  any 
cutting  or  burning  of  the  swelled  gums,  so  often 
done  by  ignorant  persons,  is  very  injurious  to  the 
horse,  and  often  inflicts  a  permanent  injury  upon 
tlie  same.  Consequently,  if  a  horse  is  ailing, 
instead  of  unthinkingly  jumping  at  a  conclusion, 
the  real  and  true  causes  should  be  ascertained  by 
a  careful  examination. 


Fails  to  Come  in  Heat.— F.  C,  Odessa,  N. 
Y.  If  your  Jersey  cow  has  been  repeatedly 
served,  but  fails  to  show  any  signs  of  coming  in 
heat,  may  it  not  be  that  she  is  with  calf?  If  you 
are  sure  that  she  is  not  I  would  advise  you  to  let 
her  have  for  a  month  or  two  the  company  of  a 
male,  and  if  that  will  not  do,  to  milk  her  as  long 
as  it  is  found  profitable  to  do  so,  perhaps  for  a 
year  to  come,  and  then  to  fatten  her  for  beef. 

Bloody  Urine.— E.  M.,  Hillrose,  Col.  Your 
description  indicates  the  presence  of  a  stone 
(mine-stone)  or  concrement  in  the  bladder, 
which,  of  course,  can  be  removed  only  by  a  sur- 
gical operation,  to  be  performed  by  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon.  Since  your  horse  seems  to 
be  a  mare  (you  use  the  pronouns  "her"  and 
"she"),  the  examination  and  operation  are  not 
near  so  difficult  as  they  would  be  in  a  male  an- 
imal. 

Sick  Horses. — M.  A.  G.,  Kozalton.  Minn. 
You  say  you  desire  an  answer  on  June  15th,  but 
mailed  your  letter,  dated  June  5th,  not  before 
June  18th.  It  arrived  June  20th,  so  you  will  prob- 
ably get  an  answer  on  July  15th.  Is  that  what 
you  desired?  The  only  positive  symptom  besides 
general  weakness  and  debility  given  in  your 
communication  is  polyuria  in  one  of  your  horses. 
As  both  polyuria  and  general  debility  may  be  the 
consequences  of  various  chronic  diseases,  your 
whole  communication  does  not  furnish  any  basis 
whatever  for  a  reliable  diagnosis.  The  anemic 
condition  of  your  horses,  found  by  your  veteri- 
narian some  time  ago,  accounts  for  the  weakness 
and  probably  also  for  the  polyuria  you  observed 
in  one  of  your  horses.  I  deem  it  best  to  advise 
you  to  intrust  the  treatment,  provided  your 
horses  are  not  yet  past  recovery,  to  the  veteri- 
narian you  consulted  before.  May  it  be  that  your 
horses  have  been  fed  with  spoiled  and  musty 
oats? 

Uost  Hair. — E.  B.,  Richland,  Ohio.  Although 
you  do  not  state  whether  the  hair,  or  bristles,  on 
the  back  of  your  sow  dropped  out  or  were  rubbed 
off,  I  have  no  doubt  your  father  is  right— that 
lice  did  it.  If  no  lice  can  be  found  now  it  may  be 
that  they  succumbed  to  applications  of  coal-oil, 
which  may  have  removed  even  more  hair  than 
the  lice  themselves.  The  story  that  was  told  you 
has  to  me  the  appearance  of  a  fib.  If  there  were 
lice,  and  the  same  were  destroyed  by  applications 
of  coal-oil,  you  will  probably  find  some  yet  behind 
the  ears  of  the  pigs.  Whether  or  not  it  is  advis- 
able to  breed  a  sow  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year 
depends  upon  local  conditions,  and  the  only  thing 
I  can  say  is  that  a  sow  intended  to  be  kept  as  a 
brood-sow  should  produce,  in  order  to  be  prof- 
itable, two  good-sized  litters  of  pigs  every  year, 
and  that  one  not  able  to  do  that  is  best  to  be  con- 
verted into  pork.  If  a  sow  raises  but  a  few  pigs, 
not  enough  to  consume  the  milk  available,  all 
danger  will  be  prevented  if  the  sow  is  kept  on  a 
light  diet  as  long  as  the  pigs  are  very  small,  be- 
cause the  pigs,  if  only  a  few,  will  soon  learn  to 
get  away  with  all  the  milk  they  can  get.  But 
such  a  sow  is  hardly  a  profitable  one. 

Attacks  of  Colic— H.  H.  H.,  Madera,  Cal. 
Such  repeated  attacks  of  colic  are,  at  least  in 
most  cases,  the  product  of  a  worm  which  inhabits 
in  its  immature  state  the  anterior  mesenteric 
artery.  When  approaching  maturity  this  worm 
tries  to  make  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the 
intestinal  arteries,  or  intestinal  branches  of 
the  anterior  mesenteric,  over  twenty  in  number, 
into  the  intestines,  and  by  doing  so  frequently 
closes  up  an  artery,  and  thus  paralyzes  the  intes- 
tine provided  by  that  artery  with  blood,  until  the 
circulation  is  restored  through  the  next  anasto- 
mosing artery.  While  the  intestine  is  paralyzed, 
or  unable  to  perform  its  functions,  the  contents 
are  not  moved,  while  in  front  and  behind  the  per- 
istaltic motion  will  be  irregular  and  even  violent. 
The  griping  and  uneasiness  thus  caused  manifest 
itself  as  colic.  .From  this  brief  explanation  it  will 
be  seen  that  so-called  colic  medicines  are  next  to 
useless,  and  that  a  violent  forcing  of  the  peristal- 
tic motion  by  heroic  medicines  is  very  dangerous. 
It  is  true  that  some  assistance  to,  or  promotion  of, 
the  peristaltic  motion  is  often  useful,  but  to  decide 
where  it  is  and  where  not  should  always  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  a  competent  veterinarian. 
In  other  cases  these  worms,  while  penetrating  the 
wall  of  such  an  intestinal  artery,  will  cause  more 
or  less  hemorrhage,  which  is  easily  found  at  a 
post-mortem  examination  if  it  has  become  fatal, 
but  which  remains  unnoticed  or  hidden  if  the 
animal  recovers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  much 
more  frequent  than  is  usually  supposed.  Such  a 
hemorrhage,  of  course,  even  if  diagnosticated, 
cannot  be  stopped.  The  worms  once  within  the 
anterior  mesenteric  artery  cannot  be  removed 
until  they  leave  of  their  own  accord ;  but  as  a  new 
worm-brood  will  immigrate  if  horses  drink  stag- 
nant water,  or  water  from  pools  or  ditches,  etc., 
containing  the  same,  any  further  immigration  of 
the  worm-brood  can  be  prevented  if  the  horses 
are  not  allowed  to  drink  any  water  except  what 
is  drawn  from  a  good,  deep  well,  from  a  good 
spring,  or  from  a  source  necessarily  free  from  any 
worm-brood.  Besides  this,  absolute  regular  feed- 
ing, although  it  will  not  necessarily  prevent  these 
attacks  of  colic,  will  undoubtedly  render  them 
less  frequent.  In  large  cities,  where  horses 
get  nothing  but  hydrant  water  to  drink,  cases  of 
colic  are  comparatively  rare,  and  if  they  occur 
it  is  usually  in  horses  that  have  been  in  the 
country,  have  been  pastured,  or  have  had  op- 
portunities to  drink  stagnant  water,  or  water 
containing  drainage  from  a  barn-yard  or  a  horse- 
pasture.  Of  course,  there  are  other  causes  of 
colic  besides  these  worms— for  instance,  ferment- 
ing food,  including  cut  grass  and  clover  fed  when 
wilting,  or  wilted  new  hay  and  new  grain  in  a 
process  of  fermentation,  etc.;  but  the  cases  of 
colic  due  to  these  causes  are  much  less  frequent 
than  those  caused  by  the  worms,  known  to 
science  as  Sclerostomum  equinum. 
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may  easily  be  baled  with  our 

if  you  just  merely  keep  things  moving  steadily. 
Easy  and  safe  to  feed.  Lowest  bridge  made— ~  In.  I 
Horse  steps  over  without  knowing  it's  there. 

•  'Soathwlck"  bales  get  more  hay  in  a  car.    Light  draft  at 
work  and  on  toe  toad.  Adapted  for  bank  bam  work.   Send  | 
for  -New  Illustrated  Catalogue* 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CI 


NEATEST  STRONGEST  ■*=siS 
TIGHTEST  RJKNING  PRESS  MADE 


DO  Y01  KNOW 


oi  any  worthy 
person  in  your 
neighborhood 
who  would  like  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money 
either  by  working  all  or  part  of  the  time?  If  so, 
please  send  us  the  name  and  address,  or  ask  the 
party  to  write  us  at  once  for  particulars.  Address 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATR1CK  CO. 
Circulation  Department.  Springfield,  Ohio 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  with  good  wheels.  Unlesg 
the  wheel*  nre  good  the  wagon 
Is  a  failure.  IF  VOL"  BUY  THE 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

made  to  fit  any  wagon— your  wagon 
■will  always  have  good  wheels.  Can't 
dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
height,  any  width  tire.   Catalog  tree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 
Box  96.         -         QCIN'CY,  ILL. 


40c.  PATTERNS  FOR  10c. 

Our  Summer  Catalogue  of  patterns  con- 
tains all  the  very  latest  styles  of  garments. 
The  patterns  are  especially  suited  for  home 
dressmaking.  Send  your  name  for  the 
catalogue.  It  is  free.  Address 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.  Ohio 


W  A  MTFn  To  tCBch  y°a  10  make  soda  Water 

W  All  1  ELI  without  a  fountuln  at  *  oeni  a  glass. 
Send  address  to  T.  E.  VAN  ALLEN.  Amsterdam,  >'.  V. 


Joi.v  15,  1901 


THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 
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J  THE  GRANGE  J 

2     Conducted  by  Mks.  Mart  E.  Lee,  New  j 

5J  Plymouth,  Ohio  «J 


CURRENT  COMMENT 
Year-bOOk  The  "Agricultural  Year-book 
for  1900  for  1900"  is  of  unusual  value 
and  interest.  The  illustrations 
are  principally  full-page  half-tones.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  William  Saun- 
ders, one  of  the  founders  of  our  order,  and 
an  eminent  horticulturist  and  landscape- 
gardener.  A  careful  estimate  of  his  life 
and  services  to  his  country— a  tribute  to  his 
memory— is  an  interesting  feature.  The 
writer  is  the  editor  of  the  "Year-book," 
George  William  Hill.  The  report  of  the 
secretary  is  of  interest,  showing  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  together  with  sugges- 
tions of  what  might  yet  be  done. 

Each  division,  bureau  and  office  of  the 
Department  is  represented.  The  following 
titles  indicate  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
touched  upon :  "Smyrna  Fig  Culture  in  the 
United  States,"  "Amplification  of  Weather 
Forecasts,"  "Agricultural  Education  in 
France,"  "Commercial  Plant  Introduction," 
"Forest  Extension  in  the  Middle  West," 
"The  World's  Exhibit  of  Leaf-tobacco  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,"  "Influence  of 
Rye  on  the  Price  of  Wheat,"  "Mountain 
Roads,"  "Fungous  Diseases  of  Forest- 
trees,"  "Rabies,"  "The  Scale-insect  and 
Mite  Enemies  of  Citrus-trees,"  "How  Birds 
Affect  the  Orchard,"  "Some  Poisonous 
Plants  of  the  Northern  Stock-ranges," 
"Hot  Waves,'?'  "The  Value  of  Potatoes  as 
Food,"  "The  Selection  of  Materials  for 
Macadam  Roads,"  "Practical  Forestry  in 
the  Southern  Appalachians,"  "Commercial 
Pear  Culture,"  "Objects  and  Methods  of  In- 
vestigating Certain  Physical  Properties  of 
Soils,"  "The  Food  of  Nestling  Birds,"  "De- 
velopment of  the  Trucking  Interests," 
"The  Date-palm  and  Its  Culture,"  "Practi- 
cal Irrigation,"  "Free  Delivery  of  Rural 
Mails,"  "Successful  Wheat-growing  in 
Semi-arid  Districts,"  "Testing  Commercial 
Varieties  of  Vegetables,"  "The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Food-preservatives,"  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Refrigeration  on  the  Fruit  Indus- 
try," "Our  Native  Pasture  Plants,"  "Dairy 
Products  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900." 
The  appendix  of  over  two  hundred  pages  is 
of  special  value,  and  gives  statistics  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
with  requirements  for  admission  to  the  col- 
leges. An  illustrated  article  on  free  delivery 
of  mails  will  arouse  more  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  that  much-needed  convenience. 
The  year-book  is  to  be  had  free  on  applica- 
tion to  your  senator  or  representative.  It 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  private 
or<grange  library. 

% 

Too  Hard  An  earnest  lecturer  in  speaking 
of  the  difficulties  that  arose  in 
her  work  said:  "I  suggest  so  many  sub- 
jects for  discussion  that  the  members  say 
are  too  deep  or  too  hard.  They  really  are 
not,  but  they  have  not  thought  of  them.  I 
aim  always  to  give  subjects  that  the  mem- 
bers can  read  up  on.  They  can  have  access 
to  ray  library  or  to  the  Rev.  G's,  and  Judge 
H  offers  his  splendid  library  for  reference. 
But  they  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  so  that  one  year's  meetings 
do  not  differ  materially  from  another.  We 
take  up  the  same  subjects,  in  different 
forms,  perhaps,  but  in  reality  the  same ;  the 
same  arguments  are  used,  the  same  illustra- 
tions, the  same  language.  My  members  are 
as  bright  and  capable  as  any  others,  but  I 
cannot  get  them  to  study  any  new  ques- 
tions." The  same  complaint  comes  from 
state,  Pomona  and  subordinate  lecturers. 
Just  why  such  a  difficulty  should  be  univer- 
sal is  hard  to  understand.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
relic  of  childhood's  habit  of  putting  off  dis- 
agreeable things.  They  avoid  one  task 
because  it  is  too  hard,  and  another  because 
they  are  too  indolent  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way.  When  they  grow  older 
and  the  problem  of  life  is  presented  to  them 
they  shirk  a  thorough  preparation  for  fight- 
ing life's  battles  because  it  is  too  hard. 
This  trait  becomes  a  fixed  habit ;  they  go 
through  life  dodging  and  skulking,  and  in 
the  end  get  the  hardest  knocks.  They  find 
nothing  of  that  fine  enjoyment  that  comes 
from  meeting  and  overcoming  obstacles; 
they  are  forever  at  the  mercy  of  those  made 
of  sterner  stuff,  who  fight  manfully  and 
bravely,  never  yielding  save  after  every 
effort  has  been  exhausted,  every  plan  has 
failed.  These  men  and  women  become  the 
leaders  in  the  world  of  thought  and  action; 
they  are  the  dictators.  Surely  the  world 
renders  a  just  recompense. 

First  find  whether  the  topic  suggested  Is 
of  worth  to  you ;  whether  it  will  pay  you  to 


give  time  and  thought  to  unravel  its  difficul- 
ties. If  it  is  of  worth  to  you,  then  search 
out  its  secrets.  You  will  grow  in  knowledge 
and  strength;  succeeding  problems  will  be 
easier  of  solution;  you  will  exchange  the 
servile  badge  for  that  of  mastership,  and 
will  be  happier  and  better  for  the  striving. 
Let  us  each  one  resolve  not  to  shirk  a  task 
because  it  is  "too  hard ;"  let  us  inquire  its 
worth  to  us,  and  if  of  value  cling  to  it. 
Then  will  our  grange  become  stronger  and 
more  capable  of  helping  both  its  members 
and  those  out  of  its  folds. 

% 

Situations  A  man  forty  years  of  age,  with 
Wanted  family,  now  living  in  Illinois, 
wants  to  change  his  location. 
A  single  man  thirty-five  years  of  age  wants 
employment  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
Chicago.  Both  offer  to  furnish  recommenda- 
tions. If  those  who  asked  for  help  early  in 
the  season  will  write,  inclosing  stamps,  the 
addresses  will  be  forwarded. 

Nature-study  A  number  have  written  ask- 
ing how,  in  the  present 
crowded  condition  of  the  rural-school  cur- 
riculum, nature-studies  can  be  added.  All 
favor  the  introduction,  but  few  can  see  how 
it  can  be  successfully  accomplished.  I  do 
not  believe  it  advisable  to  use  text-books 
at  present.  The  demand  is  for  teachers 
who  can  teach  not  only  nature-study,  but 
other  branches  without  a  slavish  reliance 
on  text-books.  Text-books  are  the  inev- 
itable tools  of  the  indolent,  inefficient,  indif- 
ferent teacher.  The  insistent  demand  by 
the  patrons  of  the  schools  will  surely  lead 
to  more  competent  teachers.  Much  of 
nature-study  must  be  from  direct  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  directed  by  the  teacher. 
Even  in  the  best-regulated  schools  there  is 
a  deal  of  wasted  time  and  energy.  Children 
are  not  capable  of  sustained  attention.  It 
is  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
by  keeping  them  seated  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  These  restless  periods  of  the  children 
are  the  teacher's  golden  opportunities  to 
send  them  on  tours  of  observation.  The  skil- 
ful, tactful  teacher  will  soon  impress  upon 
the  child  the  fact  that  these  few  minutes' 
relaxation  from  school-room  duty  are  mo- 
ments of  as  real  and  sincere  work  as  that 
under  the  teacher's  eye  in  the  school-room. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  time  spent  in 
teaching  things  to  the  children  that  can  be 
of  no  use  to  them  in  after-life.  Educators, 
under  the  demand  for  broader  work,  are 
eliminating  unessential  parts  of  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  geography  and  substituting 
work  that  will  better  tell  in  the  after-life  of 
the  pupil.  Some  of  this  time  is  given  to 
nature-study. 

It  Is  impracticable  to  teach  the  elements 
of  scientific  agriculture  in  ungraded  schools. 
The  one  thing  essential  is  to  train  and 
develop  the  power  of  observation  in  chil- 
dren, and  lead  them  to  inquire  further  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature.  Our  education  has 
been  away  from  nature,  not  toward  it.  We 
want  to  reverse  the  order,  and  see  if  stronger, 
purer,  better  men  and  women  will  be  the 
result.  The  way  to  teach  can  easily  be 
found  whenever  the  will  is  present. 

H 

GRANGE  HEADQUARTERS  AT  BUFFALO 

The  following  circular  indicates  the  pains 
the  New  York  State  Grange  is  taking  to 
entertain  its  guests.  Let  every  Patron  and 
his  friends  avail  themselves  of  this  opportu- 
nity ;  and  those  of  you  who  are  not  Patrons 
call  at  headquarters  and  see  what  the 
grange  is  doing  for  the  farmers.  The  cir- 
cular is  signed  by  E.  B.  Norris,  chairman  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  and  Ira 
Sharp,  New  York  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee : 

"We,  as  chairmen  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Grange,  also  'of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  Patrons  to  the  work  already 
done  regarding  the  facilities  that  are 
afforded  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
Patrons  and  their  friends  at  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition.  We  take  this  method  of 
writing  all  subordinate  granges  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  by  sending  to 
each  a  letter  similar  to  this,  and  asking  that 
it  be  read  at  each  of  the  next  three  meetings 
of  your  grange,  in  order  that  every  member 
may  be  entirely  familiar  with  the  plan  and 
scope  of  the  work  as  mapped  out  by  the 
committee,  so  far  as  it  touches  the  interest 
of  everyone  who  will  attend  the  Exposition. 

"Contracts  have  been  made  with  the 
Keese  Information  Company  for  your  ac- 
commodation, with  all  of  the  leading  hotels 
and  rooming-houses  of  Buffalo,  they  having 
on  their  lists  some  forty  hotels  and  nearly 


one  thousand  private  homes  and  rooming- 
houses.  We  find  that  the  prevailing  rates 
for  lodging  and  breakfast  will  be,  in  loca- 
tions near  the  grounds  in  some  of  the  best 
homes  in  Buffalo  and  in  comfortable  hotels, 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  the 
Keese  Information  Company's  customers, 
who  will  largely  be  Patrons,  and  their 
friends.  Also  comfortable  lodgings  in  loca- 
tions less  desirable,  but  of  easy  access  to 
the  grounds  by  street-car,  can  be  obtained 
at  fifty  cents  a  night,  and  meals  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  Provisions  have  also  been 
made  by  this  company  for  the  establishing 
of  two  camps  of  tents,  numbering  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  tents  in  each 
.  camp,  each  tent  accommodating  four  per- 
sons. These  will  be  neat,  clean  and  com- 
fortable quarters,  and  at  the  service  of  our 
people,  through  the  Keese  Information 
Company,  at  fifty  cents  a  night  for  each 
person.  These  camps  will  be  located  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  grounds.  Your 
committee  recommend  these  tents  in  pref- 
erence to  Pan-American  hotels.  This  plan 
is  particularly  desirable  where  a  number  of 
members  of  a  subordinate  grange  may 
desire  to  attend  the  Exposition  in  a  body,  as 
ample  accommodations  can  be  secured  in 
these  camps,  and  meetings  can  easily  be 
held  if  it  seems  desirable. 

"The  services  of  our  popular  and  well- 
known  brother,  past  lecturer  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  E.  P.  Cole,  have  been 
retained  by  the  Keese  Information  Com- 
pany, and  he  will  be  found  ready  to  wel- 
come all  Patrons  and  their  friends  at  the 
company's  headquarters  at  No.  72  Exchange 
Street,  opposite  the  Union  station.  The 
officers  of  the  grange  have  equipped  and 
will  maintain  headquarters  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  grounds.  At  these 
headquarters  there  has  been  provided  a  post- 
office,  where  all  visiting  Patrons  and  their 
friends  can  receive  and  dispatch  their  mail. 
Letters  sent  to  visitors  from  home  should 
be  addressed  to  the  "Grange  Building, 
Pan-American  Exposition  Grounds,  Buffalo, 
New  York."  All  visitors  can  check  their 
baggage  and  be  assigned  directly  to  lodging- 
places.  The  Keese  Information  Company 
will  have  a  representative  in  this  building, 
and  Sister  B.  B.  Lord  will  at  all  times  cor- 
dially greet  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  all 
Patrons  who  may  call  at  this  building. 

"Runners  of  the  Keese  Information  Com- 
pany will  meet  all  trains,  dressed  in  blue 
uniforms  with  yellow  braid  trimmings,  a 
yellow  star  on  the  left  breast  of  the  coat, 
the  word  'Grange'  on  the  front  of  the  cap. 
All  care  will  be  taken  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  grangers  and  their  friends,  who  will 
place  themselves  in  charge  of  these  guides 
at  the  Union  station  or  other  down-town 
depots,  or  who  will  come  direct  to  the  Grange 
Building  on  the  grounds. 

"Your  committee  feel  that  the  arrange- 
ments herein  outlined  are  the  best  that 
could  have  been  made.  The  plan  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Keese  Information  Company  is  to 
issue  to  each  applicant,  for  the  sum  of  one 
dollar,  a  guide-book  of  the  city  and  the  falls, 
a  map  of  the  grounds,  a  map  of  the  city 
and  a  complete  hotel  list,  also  a  rooming- 
house  list,  together  with  a  rebate  certificate 
entitling  the  holder  to  a  rebate  of  one  dollar 
from  his  hotel  bill,  provided  that  bill  is  for 
five  dollars  or  more." 


BR1EFLETS 

Nothing  is  so  hard  to  forgive  in  an  enemy 
as  success. 

The  body  of  man  is  the  most  reverend 
phenomenon  under  the  sun. — Carlyle. 

Bending  before  men  is  a  reverence  done 
to  this  revelation  in  the  flesh.  We  touch 
heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand  on  a  human 
body.— Noveles. 

If  the  spiritual  enjoyments  of  heaven  are 
conditioned  by  the  spiritual  progress  of  this 
world,  some  people  will  have  a  perpetual 
poverty  social. 

A  WISH 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  bill; 

A  bee-bive's  bum  shall  soothe  my  ear; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill, 

"With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatdi 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  flagrant  flower  that  chinks  the  dew ; 

And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village  church  among  the  trees, 
Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given, 

With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 

—Samuel  Rogers. 


SIX  SILVER-PLATED 

FRUIT=  KNIVES 

And  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  $1.25 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may 
have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the 
name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

These  knives  have  a  fine  sleel  blade  and 
handle,  the  whole  being  heavily  silver-plated. 
They  are  of  the  same  excellent  quality  as 
the  ware  we  have  given  our  subscribers  for 
years,  and  like  it  are  guaranteed  to  give  sat- 
isfaction or  your  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded.  The  length  of  the  blade  is  4 
inches,  length  over  all  7i  inches,  and  the 
blade  is  £  of  an  inch  wide. 

GIVEN  AS  A  PREMIUM  FOR  6  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Order  by  Premium  No.  84 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


\  Sterling  Silver 
\  Thimbl  e  


Given  for  Three 
Subscriptions 


IT 


HIS  THIMBLE  is  first-class  in 
quality,  heavy  in  weight,  well 
finished,  and  in  every  way  a 
good,  serviceable  thimble.  On  ac- 
count of  these  things  it  costs  about 
twice  as  much  as  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary sterling  silver  thimbles  on  the 
market. 

The  thimbles  are  engraved  in  dif- 
ferent patterns,  but  this  cut  repre- 
sents them  all  quite  well.  Guaran- 
teed to  be  as  represented  and  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  _  .  „ 

and  Fireside  One  Year  7^1  PtlTQ 

and  This  Thimble  for  ■  VVlIlO 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may 
have  the  reijular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may 
be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  THREE  Yearly  Subscriptions 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Order  by  Premium  No.  94,  and  be  sure  to 
give  the  size  you  want.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


WANTED 


Club-Raisers 


We  want  at  least  one  live  representative  at 
every  post-office  where  we  are  not  already  rep- 
resented to  get  up  clubs  of  subscriptions  to  the 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Men  and  women,  or  even  wide-awake  boys  and 
girls,  will  find  this  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  earn  money  or  desirable  premiums  easily. 
Write  for  club-raiser's  outfit  to-day.  It  is 
Free.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Spring-field,  Ohio 
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July  15,  1901 


Rain  and  Shine  in  New  York 


BY  FRANCES  BENNETT  CALLAWAY 


"Where  the  wind's  a-blowin'  up  across  the  bay, 

And  the  hurrying  people  go, 
Where  the  lights  along  Broadway 
Make  it  all  so  bright  and  gay, 

With  a  kind  o'  homelike  feeling,  don't  you  know. 
From  the  Battery  to  the  Park, 

From  the  Hudson  to  the  sea, 
There's  a  kind  o'  sort  o'  something,  ain't  no  other 
town  that  owns, 

And  little  old  New  York  is  good  enough  for  me." 


mm  i 


\y  a  gray,  rainy  morning  your 
home  letter  was  delivered  by 
the  postman  with  such  a  ring- 
ing and  whistling  at  the  door 
as  if  he  knew  all  the  joy  and 
delight  it  would  bring  to  three 
country  girls,  who  can  here  see 
nothing  but  brick  walls  and 
chimney-pots  through  lace- 
curtained  windows.  Did  I  say  nothing  but 
brick  walls  and  chimney-pots  ?  Let  me  cor- 
rect the  error.  On  the  very  top  of  the  home 
for  nurses  we  can  see  the  boxes  of  a  roof- 
garden,  where  a  little  later  thrifty  plants 
will  be  looking  up  against  the  clouds,  and 
tender  vines  will  be  trailing  over  the  bal- 
conies. Next  to  the  nurses'  home  a  great 
public-school  building  has  on  its  roof  a  play- 
ground for  children,  carefully  protected 
around  the  sides  and  overhead  with  high 
wire  netting.  Our  boys  at  home  would  con- 
sider it  poor  fun  to  play  tag  or  ball  on  top 
of  the  house  caged  in  with  wires;  but  to 
these  city  children,  who  do  not  know  about 
the  breath  of  the  meadow  or  the  chirp  of  a 
robin,  it  means  a  great  deal  to  have  this 
playground  so  far  above  the  ground,  where 
they  can  breathe  pure  air  and  see  the  clouds 
and  sky. 

We  are  in  a  quiet,  unfashionable  boarding- 
house  kept  by  kindly  people  in  that  old-time 
and  formerly  aristocratic  part  of  the  city 
between  Stuyvesant  Square  and  Grammercy 
Park.  A  number  of  hospitals  are  clustered 
in  this  quiet  neighborhood,  and  the  new 
maternity  hospital,  with  its  babes  sculp- 
tured in  marble  on  the  facade,  promises  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  city. 

Overlooking  the  flower-beds,  fountains 
and  pleasant  greenery  of  Stuyvesant  Square 
is  the  Woman's  and  Children's  Infirmary, 
founded  by  that  brave  woman,  Dr.  Maria 
Black  well.  Here  we  were  much  interested  in 
a  ward  for  babies,  which  is  just  now  packed 
full,  the  tiniest  one  being  in  an  incubator, 
where  it  is  thriving  finely.  The  other  nest- 
lings are  kept  in  wire-netted  baskets,  sup- 
porteu  at  a  convenient  height,  so  that  the 
nurses  can  take  the  babies  without  stooping 
as  to  a  bed  or  cradle.  Each  basket,  tied 
with  blue  satin  ribbons,  has  its  own  tiny 
pad,  sheets  and  blankets,  which  would  be 
suitable  for  a  good-sized  doll.  At  regular 
hours  the  babies  are  taken  out  and  carried 
to  their  mothers  to  be  fed,  while  little  tags 
insure  that  each  birdling  gets  back  into  its 
own  nest. 

The  tables  in  this  hospital  are  of  glass, 
the  walls  and  floors  tiled,  and  the  whole 
kept  with  such  spotless  cleanliness  that  the 
doctors  say  it  is  a  continual  object-lesson  to 
the  mothers  who  are  brought  here.  They 
can  no  longer  live  contentedly  in  dirt  and 
filth,  and  when  sent  away  begin  to  scrub, 
clean  and  brighten  up  things  in  their  own 
homes. 

Another  spotlessly  clean  place  we  found 
in  the  Seaman's  Friends'  Mission,  down  on 
Hie  waterside.  Here  Christian  people  have 
opened  a  commodious  reading-room,  where 
gospel-meetings  are  held  or  music  or  lec- 
tures are  provided  every  evening  to  save  the 
poor  sailor  boys  from  the  temptations  of 
the  saloons.  The  fact  that  one  saloon  alone 
on  the  waterside  has  in  a  few  years  gath- 
ered up  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  sailors' 
earnings  shows  the  need  there  is  to.  shelter 
them.  A  great  effort  is  being  made  to  ob- 
tain funds  sufficient  to  build  a  sailors'  home, 
where  they  can  be  provided  with  food, 
lodging  and  bodily  comforts,  as  well  as  spir- 
itual help  and  advice. 

From  the  Seaman's  Mission  we  turned  to 
that  grand  steamer  the  Oceanic,  which 
happened  to  be  lying  at  the  dock  near  by. 
From  the  decks  of  this  immense  steamer 
we  could  look  directly  out  on  the  gray, 
misty  sea  and  watch  the  white  gulls  dip 
over  the  green  waves  until  it  seemed  as  if 
we  were  taking  an  ocean  voyage.  It  would 
have  made  our  dairymen  glad  to  see  the 
loads  and  loads  of  American  cheese  that 
were  swinging  into  the  hold.  Mary  Ellen, 
that  scrupulous  housekeeper,  was  rejoiced 
with  the  "shipshape  order"  found  every- 
where. The  decks  were  scrubbed  to  paraly- 
sis, like  Charles  Lamb's  table-legs;  the 

with  brightness, 


brasses  were  winking 


the  state-rooms  had  beds  made  up  in  the 
daintiest  fashion,  and  even  the  two  sailors 
washing  greens  were  doing  fairly  well, 
which  shows  that  men  can  learn  to  do 
housework  if  they  are  inclined  to. 

One  sunshiny  afternoon  we  glimpsed  into 
the  rooms  of  an  industrial  school  where  the 
cookery  of  the  little  girls  was  on  exhibi- 
tion. Such  appetizing  jellies,  cakes  and 
puddings  there  were,  to  say  nothing  of  three 
kinds  of  bread,  which  surprised  even  Mary 
Ellen!  The  kitchen-garden  class  of  little 
girls  in  caps  came  in  to  music  while  we 
were  there,  and,  as  a  teacher  struck  the 
right  chord,  sat  down  at  the  low  table  pre- 
pared for  them.  Opposite  each  little  girl 
was  a  box  of  little  dishes,  which  was  opened, 
and  neatly  folded  napkins  spread  out  for 
table-cloths.  Accompanying  their  work  with 
a  song  giving  all  needed  rules,  these  girls 
now  set  their  miniature  table-cloths  per- 
fectly for  tea.  Next  a  brigade  of  girls  in 
caps  and  long  aprons,  with  brooms  tied 
with  red  ribbons,  came  singing  cheerily  as 
they  swept  away  invisible  dust  and  cob- 
webs. These  were  followed  by  a  company 
of  kitchen-gardeners  with  servers,  and  as 
the  ladies  poured  tea  they  passed  it  to  the 
company  in  the  prettiest  and  most  ladylike 
manner.  I  say  ladylike  advisedly,  for  the 
word  "lady"  originally  meant  "loaf-giver." 

We  were  even  more  interested  in  a  cook- 
ing-school for  girls  in  a  down-town  mission. 
Here  the  little  girls  who  had  done  the  best 
work  in  the  sewing-class  were  rewarded 
with  tickets  to  the  cooking-class.  In  this 
class  we  found  little  girls  from  nine  to 
twelve  years  of  age  making  tea-biscuit, 
bread-pudding,  custard  and  lemon  pudding. 
One  was  appointed  housekeeper,  and  her 
work  was  to  bring  out  from  the  cupboard 
all  needed  provisions  for  the  other  girls, 
who  were  set  to  work  in  twos.  After  the 
dishes  were  fairly  started  a  different  girl 
was  appointed  housekeeper,  so  that  the 
first  little  housekeeper  might  have  a  share 
in  the  fascinating  work  of  mixing  tea- 
biscuit. 

"Oh,  dear,  you  will  never  get  that  done  if 
you  don't  work  a  little  faster!"  said  the 
teacher  to  the  little  cook  who  was  so  inter- 
ested in  making  the  islands  of  meringue  on 
top  of  the  pudding  all  of  a  size.  "You  must 
put  it  on  like  this,  and  this,  and  this." 

Within  an  hour  everything  was  done,  only 
the  tea-biscuit  being  a  little  late.  Then  the 
company  sat  down  to  eat  the  dainties,  and 
that  was  the  jolliest  fun  of  all. 

The  day  we  went  down  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change it  poured,  if  not  cats  and  dogs,  at 
least  puppies  and  kittens,  and  you  should 
have  seen  the  jam  on  Broadway— trolleys, 
drays,  horses,  umbrellas— it  was  something 
frightful !  One  dear  lady  in  our  party  did 
not  open  her  umbrella,  not  even  though  the 
rain  poured ;  but  lifting  it  over  her  head,  was 
waving  it  frantically  in  defense  over  the 
nose  of  a  high-headed  but  very  peaceful 
white  horse,  which  was  smiling — if  any 
horse  could  smile— as  Mary  Ellen  and  I 
looked  back.  The  sidewalks  were  covered 
with  slimy  mud,  everyone  was  in  a  hurry, 
and  umbrellas  bobbing  to  and  fro  took  up 
so  much  room  that  some  folks  who  did  not 
admire  being  jostled  just  walked  out  in  the 
street.  Mary  Ellen  hustled  us  along  lively, 
but  when  we  came  to  the  corner  where  the 
Stock  Exchange  ought  to  be  it  wasn't  there. 
However,  Mary  Ellen  wasn't  going  to  give 
up,  and  after  inquiring  and  wandering  a 
little  further  the  great,  massive  building 
loomed  up  before  us  dark  and  forbidding 
in  the  rain. 

Once  inside  the  roaring  fairly  frightened 
us,  and  we  were  anxious,  of  course,  to  see 
what  it  was  all  about.  As  we  could  not  go 
on  the  floor  without  paying  from  forty  to 
seventy  thousand  dollars  for  a  seat,  we  had 
to  content  ourselves  by  going  up  in  the  bal- 
cony and  looking  down  upon  this  great 
maelstrom  of  excited  men  waving  and  yell- 
ing around  a  lot  of  white  posts  like  mad. 
The  floor  was  strewn  with  torn  white  paper 
until  it  looked  as  if  there  had  been  a  fall  of 
snow;  telegraph  and  telephone  operators 
were  busy,  messengers  running,  and  on 
the  opposite  wall  slides  opening  and  shut- 
ting gave  as  by  magic  the  rising  prices  of 
stock  every  moment.  Everything  seemed 
rising,  but  you  know  there  has  been  unusual 
excitement  on  the  Stock  Exchange  lately, 
and  the  booms  have  been  simply  tremen- 
dous. One  day  there  was  a  tumble  to  Shake 
out  the  little  dealers,  and  one  man  hearing 
of  it  dropped  dead. 

In  the  Cotton  Exchange  we  also  found  the 
men  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices;  but 
there  were  not  so  many  of  them,  and  seated 


around  a  ring  in  camp-chairs  they  appeared 
to  be  playing  a  big  game,  which  no  doubt 
they  were. 

From  the  Cotton  Exchange  we  started  for 
the  old  church  on  John  Street,  Mary  Ellen 
taking  the  lead  and  the  rest  of  us  following 
through  the  pouring  rain  like  a  flock  of 
geese.  It  was  slippery,  rainy  and  up- 
hill all  the  way,  and  I  wished  several  times 
I  had  not  added  an  uncertain  bag  of  hot 
peanuts  to  my  other  worries,  for  a  damp 
paper  bag  in  the  rain  is  liable  to  give  out 
any  minute.  While  getting  the  peanuts  I 
lost  sight  of  the  very  last  couple  in  our 
party,  and  rushing  on  in  wild  haste  to  over- 
take them  I  nearly  upset  two  men  coming 
as  hurriedly  from  the  other  direction.  One, 
however,  managed  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  other  saved  his  life  by  scooting 
under  my  umbrella. 

Coming  into  John  Street  Chapel  we  found 
the  room  nearly  filled  with  business  men, 
who  had  gathered  here  in  the  noon  hour  to 
wait  humbly  before  God.  After  the  wild, 
greedy  tumult  of  the  Stock  Exchange  the 
hush  and  calm  of  this  holy  place,  where 
these  earnest,  thoughtful  men  in  their  every- 
day clothes  were  gathered  because  they 
were  hungry  for  spiritual  bread,  impressed 
us  with  the  greater  reality  of  things  invis- 
ible, and  we,  too,  listened  humbly  as  the 
leader  read  from  the  Good  Book  and  talked 
with  us  of  those  who  "shall  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty"— not  for  a  few 
hours  on  a  rainy  day,  but  forever. 


"SHE  GAVE  ME,  AND  I  DID  EAT" 

In  time  of  local  disaster  or  domestic 
calamity  man  has  ever  been  prone  to  dis- 
cover "a  woman  in  the  case,"  "The  woman 
Thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of 
the  tree,  and  I  did  eat,"  furnishing  a  most 
unhappy  precedent. 

The  human  disposition  in  the  early  cen- 
turies and  the  family  joys  and  sorrows 
seem  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  to-day. 
Abraham  was  filled  with  jealous  fear  on 
account  of  his  beautiful  wife;  Isaac's 
wife  was  chosen  for  him  and  brought  to 
him,  and  they  lived  happily,  though  their 
daughters-in-law  were  a  source  of  such  grief 
to  them  that  Rebekah  declared  life  would 
be  a  burden  if  Jacob  should  marry  a  daugh- 
ter of  Heth.  We  have  an  occasional  Jezebel 
and  far  too  many  Delilahs,  though  the  cour- 
ageous Esthers  and  consecrated  Hannahs 
are  not  wanting.  All  modern  romances 
portraying  fidelity,  love,  self-sacrifice  and 
virtue  rewarded  pale  before  the  beautiful 
story  of  Ruth,  while  Job's  wife  was  of  no 
earthly  account  in  time  of  trial  and  trouble. 
The  busy,  thrifty  Martha  is  in  country  and 
town,  and  the  devout  Mary  is  often  with  her. 

One  would  naturally  expect  the  first  man 
created  in  the  image  of  God  to  be  endowed 
with  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart;  so 
we  stand  dismayed  before  the  contemptible 
unmanliness  of  his  excuse  and  the  base  in- 
gratitude of  the  reflection  on  the  Creator 
contained  in  "the  woman  Thou  gavest," 
etc.,  and  are  curious  concerning  Eve's  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion.  "I  have  married  a 
wife,"  says  the  man  in  the  parable,  "there- 
fore I  cannot  come"  to  the  feast.  There  is 
no  uncertain  note  there.  The  fascinations, 
the  inconsistencies  or  temper  of  the  wife,  or 
possibly  all  combined,  prove  a  greater  ob- 
stacle, a  more  powerful  hindrance  to  a  godly 
life  than  land  or  oxen.  Ah,  "the  woman- 
she,"  what  a  record  of  calamity  has  been 
hers  through  all  the  ages ! 

Vesta  C.  Tubneh. 


A  HOME  LIBRARY 

Books  are  treasures.  One  who  so  consid- 
ers them  can  in  this  day  add  one  by  one  to 
his  or  her  collection  until  a  goodly  number 
are  possessed. 

A  word  as  to  buying  books.  With  all  due 
respect  to  them,  there  are  two  men  from 
whom  I  seldom  buy  a  book.  These  are, 
first,  the  Vock-agent ;  second,  the  local  dealer. 
Why?  The  most  simple  reason  in  the 
world— I  cannot  afford  it.  Membership  in 
a  library  association  enables  me  to  buy 
books  thirty  per  cent  less  than  I  would  pay 
for  them  if  purchased  of  our  local  dealer. 
I  have  to  pay  transportation  charges  from 
Chicago,  but  that  leaves  me  a  wide  margin. 
As  to  the  book-agent,  when  he  assures  me 
that  I  cannot  buy  his  subscription  book  at 
a  cent  less  than  he  offers  it  I  cheerfully 
agree  with  him.  He  forgets  how  many 
other  books  have  been  published.  Among 
the  several  thousand  that  I  especially  want 
I  can  find  a  place  for  all  the  money  I  can 
afford  to  use  in  this  way. 

Every  family  needs  a  good  dictionary  and 
an  atlas.  If  an  encyclopedia  can  be  added 
to  these  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  refer- 
ence library. 


History  comes  next.  Should  there  be  but 
one  history,  let  that  be  a  good  one  of  the 
United  States.  Next  to  this  I  would  place 
a  general  history.  If  it  can  be  afforded, 
Weber's  "History  of  the  World"  is  excel- 
lent for  this  purpose.  Swinton's  or  Barnes' 
school  histories,  while  not  taking  the  place 
of  the  above-mentioned,  are  excellent.  Of 
other  countries,  a  history  of  England  would 
be  my  first  choice.  Green's  is  considered 
by  critics  as  authoritative  and  readable. 
The  "Stories  of  the  Nations,"  published  by 
Putnam's,  are  fine.  The  language  is  simple, 
and  while  the  story  of  each  country  is  as 
fascinating  as  a  romance  the  accounts  are 
authentic. 

The  taste  of  the  family  for  whom  the 
library  is  being  selected  must  decide  con- 
cerning works  of  science,  essays,  biogra- 
phies and  travels.  To  me  Emerson's  essays 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Many 
more  may  be  added  to  these.  For  the  gen- 
eral reader  there  are  Drummond's  books, 
and  those  of  Maibie,  Lowell  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine.  Ruskin  is  also  a  delightful 
essayist,  and  Carlyle's  honest  bluntness  is  a 
good  tonic.  Remember,  these  books  must 
be  studied;  skimmed  over  lightly  they  will 
be  uninteresting  and  productive  of  little 
thought. 

Concerning  biography,  select  the  lives  of 
the  men  and  women  who  seem  to  you  wor- 
thy of  your  admiration  and  respect.  You 
will  get  better  acquainted  with  them 
through  the  account  of  their  lives.  Your 
boys  will  delight  in  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Grant  and  Garfield.  Teach  them  to  also  ad- 
mire Longfellow,  Edison,  Clara  Barton, 
Frances  Willard  and  the  heroes  of  the  Old 
World. 

Do  not  forget  poetry.  If  you  can  read  and 
enjoy  Shakespeare,  be  grateful.  To  read 
poetry  appreciatively  is  a  heaven-bestowed 
gift  as  surely  as  is  the  power  to  write  it. 
While  this  is  true,  nearly  all  possess  the 
first-named  gift  in  some  degree,  and,  like  all 
other  mental  attributes,  its  growth  is  in 
proportion  to  its  use.  If  the  "Bard  of  Avon" 
wearies  instead  of  interesting  you,  grow  up 
to  him.  Read  Scott,  Longfellow,  Field  and 
Riley. 

When  you  have  selected  and  purchased 
your  books  you  have  only  begun.  Read 
them,  study  them,  read  them  aloud  in  the 
home,  mark  them,  re-read  your  favorite 
volumes.  Discuss  them  not  only  with  the 
person  whose  taste  is  much  like  your  own, 
but  also  with  the  one  who  views  them  from 
a  different  point.  Thus  will  your  books 
become  in  the  only  true  sense  your  very 
own,  a  part  of  your  mind  and  thoughts. 

Hope  Basing. 


RECOMPENSE 

BY  GEO.  KL INGLE 

We  are  quite  sure 

That  He  will  give  them  back— bright,  pure  and 

beautiful; 
We  know  He  will  but  keep 
Our  own  and  His  until  we  fall  asleep. 
We  know  He  does  not  mean 
To  break  the  strands  reaching  between 
The  Here  and  There. 

He  does  not  mean— though  heaven  be  fair — 
To  change  the  spirits  entering  there,  that  they 
forget 

The  eyes  upraised  and  wet, 
The  lips  too  still  for  prayer— 
The  mute  despair. 

He  will  not  take  the  spirits  which  He  gave,  and 

make 
The  glorified  so  new 
That  they  are  lost  to  me  and  you. 
I  do  believe 
They  will  receive 
Us— you  and  me— and  be  so  glad 
To  meet  us  that  when  most  I  would  grow  sad 
I  just  begin  to  think  about  that  gladness 
And  the  day 

When  they  shall  tell  us  all  about  the  way 
That  they  have  learned  to  go- 
Heaven's  pathways  show. 

My  lost,  my  own  and  I 

Shall  have  so  much  to  see  together  by  aDd  by, 
I  do  believe  that  just  the  same  sweet  face, 
But  glorified,  Is  waiting  in  the  place 
Where  we  shall  meet  if  only  I 
Am  counted  worthy  in  that  by  and  by. 

T  do  believe  that  God  will  give  a  sweet  surprise 

To  tear-stained,  -saddened  eyes, 

And  that  His  heaven  will  be 

Most  glad,  most  tided  through  with  joy  for  you 

and  me, 
As  we  have  suffered  most. 

God  never  made 

Spirit  for  spirit,  answering  shade  for  shade, 
And  placed  them  side  by  side- 
So  wrought  iti  one,  though  separate,  mystified— 
And  meant  to  break 

The  quivering  threads  between.   When  we  shall 
wake 

f  am  quite  sure  we  will  be  very  glad 
That  for  a  htlle  while  we  were  so  sad. 
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LOVE  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE 

SONNET  I. 

I  wonder  if  I  were  shut  out  from  heav'n 
Whilst  you  had  entered  in  to  see  his  face— 
The  perfect  Godhead,  full  of  truth  and  grace— 
And  heard  his  words,  "Thy  sins  are  all  forgiven," 
And  I,  you  lov'd,  in  outer  darkness  driv'n, 
Should  call  your  name  from  that  abysmal  place, 
Where  lost  souls,  who  have  fail'd  in  life's  sore 
race, 

Weep  in  the  blackness,  soul  from  body  riv'n  j 
I  wonder  if  that  cry  would  cross  the  sphere 

And  sadden  you  (if  such  a  thing  could  be), 
Like  earth's  fierce  discord  breaking  on  your  ear 

In  midst  of  heaven's  pure,  high  melody! 
Ah!  lest  my  voice  should  jar  the  music,  dear, 

I  would  be  still— such  grace  is  left  to  me. 

SONNET  II. 

But  if  I  stood  within,  before  God's  throne, 
Hearing  the  harpers  by  the  crystal  sea, 
And  knew  that  you  might  never  come  to  me, 

But  wept  without,  wand'ring  in  darkness,  alone, 

Would  heaven  be  heaven  to  me  for  aye  alone? 
Ah,  no ;  dear  heart,  if  that  should  ever  be, 
And  God  should  partus  by  his  dread  decree, 

My  hymn  of  praise  would  sound  one  hollow  moan. 

I  would  draw  near,  and  falling  at  his  feet 
Would  sob  your  name,  where  tears  are  wiped 
away, 

Praying  for  that  which  made  this  earth  so  sweet, 

The  love  he  gave  to  light  life's  little  day; 
And  could  it  be  that  from  the  mercy's  seat 
,   The  very  god  of  love  would  answer  nay  ? 

—Lilian  Bobinson. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  ROSES 

^lowers,"  says  Ruskin,  "seem 
intended  for  the  solace  of  or- 
dinary humanity ;  they  are  the 
cottager's  treasure,  and  in  the 
crowded  town  mark  as  with  a 
broken  fragment  of  rainbow 
the  windows  of  workers  in 
whose  heart  rests  the  covenant 
of  peace." 

Shakespeare  says,  "Of  all  flowers  methinks 
the  rose  is  the  queen  of  flowers."  An- 
acreon  speaks  of  the  "resplendent  rose,  the 
flower  of  flowers."  Tourists  tell  us  that 
Florence,  in  Italian  Firenze,  meaningflowers, 
is  appropriately  named.  The  profusion  of 
flowers  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
city.  Garlands  of  roses  are  vended  about 
the  streets  in  midwinter  for  inconceivably 
low  prices.  A  peep  at  acres  of  roses  under 
glass  gives  one  but  a  slight  conception  of 
the  gigantic  growth  of  the  rose  traffic  here 
'  in  America. 

The  finest  roses  are  of  Oriental  origin.  In 
Persia  and  Cashmere  they  bloom  everywhere 
in  riotous  disorder,  hiding  the  poverty  of  the 
peasant's  cottage  and  adding  beauty  to  the 
king's  palace.  The  roses  of  Persia  are  mu'sk- 
roses.  Eastern  fables  tell  of  the  rose  burst- 
ing into  flower  at  the  first  notes  of  the 
bulbul,  or  nightingale.  The  earliest  name  of 
Palestine,  Suristan,  signified  land  of  roses, 
according  to  some  historians. 

The  Persian  prince,  we  read,  carpets  his 
floor  with  roses  and  strews  the  paths  leading 
thither  with  rose-leaves  in  honor  of  distin- 
guished guests.  The  Hebrew  high  priest 
wore  a  crown  of  roses  when  offering  certain 
sacrifices.  The  Greeks  loved  roses,  garlands 
of  which  adorned  their  favorite  statues. 
The  ancients  seemed  to  feast  on  roses  and  to 
revel  in  them.  The  Spanish  Moors  culti- 
vated them. 

Eoses  were  brought  from  Egypt  to  Rome  in 
great  quantities  and  at  great  trouble  and 
expense.  The  Roman  gardeners  invented 
greenhouses  heated  with  pipes  of  hot  water. 
Winter  roses  then  became  so  common  in 
Rome  that  Martial  boastingly  exclaimed, 
"Send  us  corn,  0  Egyptians,  and  we  will 
send  you  roses  in  return !" 

The  term  sub  rosa  (under  the  roses),  ac- 
cording to  one  author,  had  its  origin  in  a 
political  intrigue  carried  on  between  Pan- 
sanias  and  Xerxes  in  477  in  a  building  whose 
roof  was  covered  with  roses.  In  more 
modern  times  the  French  peers  saw  to  it  that 
the  palace  was  decorated  with  roses  dur- 
ing the  sitting  of  the  French  parliament  in  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  and  that 
each  member  was  presented  with  a  rose.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  cultivation  of  roses  was 
restricted  by  a  royal  license  in  France. 

The  perfume  of  roses  reminds  us  that 
Queen  Cleopatra  always  bore  about  her  the 
scent  of  roses.  She  paid  sixty  thousand 
dollars  for  roses  with  which  to  carpet  the 
floor  of  her  banqueting-hall  on  one  occasion. 
We  remember,  too,  that  in  Persia  the  beauti- 
ful Princess  Nour  Mahal,  while  sailing  in  her 
fairy  boat  on  her  rose-water  canal  with  the 
great  Mogul,  noticed  a  foam  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  was  found 
to  be  the  essential  oil,  attar  of  roses,  sep- 
arated by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  industry.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  there  are  more  than 
seven  thousand  varieties  of  roses. 

We  linger  long  over  the  white  ones.  All 
roses  are  said  to  have  been  white  before  the 


breath  of  love  animated  the  world.  We  re- 
call many  pretty  legends  of  the  taking  on 
of  deeper  tints.  One  that  Eve  in  the  "morn- 
ing hours  of  Eden"  pressed  one  to  her  lips, 
from  which  they  took  their  "vermeil  hue." 
A  Persian  legend  tells  of  the  nightingale 
stabbing  the  rose  with  a  thorn  because  of 
his  hopeless  love  for  her.  As  she  expired 
her  life's  blood  tinged  all  roses  with  an  ex- 
quisite glow. 

Here  is  a  pretty  story  about  the  Cherokee 
rose.  A  chief  of  the  Seminole  tribe  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Cherokees,  and  doomed 
to  the  torture.  He  fell  sick,  and  was  nursed 
by  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his  Cherokee 
captor,  who  loved  the  young  chieftain  and 
urged  him  to  escape  from  certain  death. 
When  the  moment  came  he  refused  to  go 
unless  she  would  go  with  him.  She  con- 
sented. She  had  not  gone  far  when  she 
was  filled  with  "sadness  and  soft  regret"  at 
leaving  her  home  and  friends.  She  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  return  for  some  moments. 
She  retraced  her  steps  and  broke  a  sprig 
from  a  white-rose  bush  which  climbed  the 
pole  of  her  father's  tent.  This  she  tenderly 
bore  away  with  her  through  the  wilderness 
to  plant  at  the  door  of  her  new  home  in  the 
land  of  the  Seminoles.  Thus  was  the  Cher- 
okee rose  transplanted  to  Florida  soil. 

The  German  girl  wears  a  white  rose  at 
her  confirmation.  In  some  parts  of  Tyrol 
the  young  man  proclaims  his  betrothal  by 
wearing  a  rose.  In  the  valley  of  Engardine, 
in  Switzerland,  a  young  girl  presents  a 
white  rose— the  rose  of  innocence— to  the 
released  prisoner  who  has  been  proven  guilt- 
less. Here  we  see  the  beautiful  yellow  rose, 
the  Mme.  Bernard,  the  daughter  of  the 
Mine.  Falcot,  which  was  first  presented  in 
1858.  The  yellow  rose,  a  late  production 
with  us,  was  said  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Moors  a  very  long  time  ago,  in  whose 
gardens  blue  roses  are  said  to  have  been  seen. 
We  often  see  the  red  and  the  white  roses 
blooming  side  by  side  in  love 
and  harmony. 

In  1450  a  few  noblemen  were 
discussing  the  rival  claims  to 
the  English  throne  in  the 
Temple  gardens.  They  were 
interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 
Richard  was  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  would  uphold 
his  claim.  "If  you  are  re- 
luctant to  tell  me  your  opinion 
in  words,  why  not  give  me  a 
sign?"  he  said.  "Let  my 
friends  follow  my  example 
and  pull  a  white  rose."  Som- 
erset proposed  that  the  friends 
of  Henry  of  Lancaster  should 
gather  a  red  rose.  Notwith- 
standing the  agreement  that 
the  party  with  the  greatest 
number  should  win  the  day ; 
notwithstanding  later  sup- 
posed reconciliations  bet  ween 
the  factions,  the  "Wars  of  the 
Roses"  broke  out  and  raged 
for  thirty  years.  By  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VII.  of  Lancaster  and  Elizabeth  of  York 
peace  was  proclaimed,  and  the  blended 
roses  became  Great  Britain's  national  flower. 

The  dogrose  was  supposed  to  cure  hydro- 
phobia. The  "medicine-men"  of  olden  time 
had  faith  in  the  curative  qualities  of  the 
rose.  Chinese  wear  bags  of  rose-leaves  to 
keep  away  evil  spirits.  A  book  on  roses  ap- 
peared in  the  seventeenth  century  which, 
among  other  things,  told  of  the  phoenix-like 
resurrection  of  the  rose,  called  the  "Imperial 
Secret,"  because  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 
purchased  it  from  a  foreign  chemist.  The 
material,  obtained  by  a  long  and  tedious 
process,  being  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  pure  dew  forms  a  blue 
powder  from  which,  when  heat  is  applied, 
there  springs  a  stem,  leaves  and  flowers— a 
perfect  plant -from  its  own  ashes. 

Evangeline. 
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"THE  GO  CHAPEL" 

"Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature." 

The  writer  became  very  much  interested 
last  year  in  a  unique  church.  New  York  has 
its  "floating  Bethel,"  which  worthily  ful- 
fills its  great  mission.  "The  Go  Chapel"  is 
also  a  movable  church,  but  is  built  on  wheels. 
It  is  situated  on  Cononicut,  one  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Islands,  and  is  not  far  from  New- 
port. In  the  summer  the  chapel  is  located  at 
Cononicut  Park,  a  summer  resort.  When  the 
season  closes  the  park  is  nearly  deserted; 
then  the  church  is  moved  to  a  larger  field. 

There  are  but  few  churches  on  the  island, 
and  the  chapel  thus  meets  a  great  religious 
need.  It  is  greatly  appreciated  and  also 
largely  supported  by  the  guests  at  the  hotel. 

When  the  chapel  is  stationary  its  mode  of 
transportation  is  concealed,  but  it  is  liter- 


ally built  on  wheels— a  wagon.  Eight  to 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen  are  required  to  draw  it, 
and  its  removal  forms  a  picturesque  sight 
worthy  of  the  brush  of  a  talented  artist. 

This  church  on  wheels  is  appraised  at 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  exterior  is 
patnted  a  soft,  restful  gray,  typical  of  the 
peace  to  be  found  within  its  sheltering  walls. 
High  above  the  belfry  a  cross  points  heav- 
enward. A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
entrance.  The  chapel  will  seat  about  one 
hundred  people.  It  is  a  happy,  pleasant 
and  handsome  religious  home.  The  in- 
terior decorations  are  fine.  The  rafters  are 
artistically  left  exposed.  There  are  several 
attractive  stained-glass  windows.  The  altar, 
prayer-desk  and  pews  are  finished  in  oak. 
There  is  a  small  but  excellent  organ. 

This  church  was  consecrated  as  "The 
Chapel  of  the  Transfiguration."  It  belongs 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
diocese  of  Rhode  Island. 

Wherever  the  earnest  worshipers  gath- 
ered there  from  many  lands  on  one  August 
Sabbath  morning  may  wander,  they  will 
certainly  long  remember  the  wisdom  that 
gently  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  noble-hearted 
rector  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Transfiguration. 

In  the  beautiful  words  of  the  familiar 
response,  "Good  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us, 
and  write  all  these,  thy  laws,  in  our  hearts, 
we  beseech  thee."    Adele  K.  Johnson. 


NEW  DESIGNS  FOR  TATTED  DOILY 

Make  a  ring  of  eight  doubles,  three  picots, 
separated  by  two  doubles,  eight  doubles, 
and  close;  repeat  three  times.  Cut  the 
thread,  and  tie  securely.  This  forms  a  small 
square.  Make  the  four  rings  close  together. 
Join  the  first  ring  of  the  second  square  by 
the  third  picot  t6  the  third  picot  of*  one 
of  the  rings  of  first  square.  Join  second  ring 
by  the  first  picot  to  the  first  picot  of  the  next 
ring  of  first  square.   Leave  the  two  follow- 


ing rings  unjoined.  Join  first  ring  of  third 
square  by  the  third  picot  to  the  third  picot 
of  one  of  the  unjoined  rings  of  preceding 
squares  at  the  side.  Join  the  next  ring  by  the 
first  picot  to  the  first  of  next  ring  in  preced- 
ing square.  Leave  next  two  rings  unjoined. 
Join  first  ring  of  fourth  square  by  the  third 
picot  to  the  third  picot  of  the  inside  unjoined 
ring  of  the  left-hand  square ;  join  next  ring 
by  the  first  picot  to  the  first  picot  of  next 
ring  in  square,  and  join  by  the  third  picot  to 
the  second  picot  of  next  square.  Join  the 
third  ring  of  the  fourth  square  by  the  first 
picot  to  first  picot  of  thenext  ring.  Leave  the 
fourth  ring  of  the  fourth  square  unjoined. 

These  four  form  a  large  square,  in  the 
center  of  which  are  four  free  picots.  Join 
the  large  squares  as  illustrated.  Fill  the 
spaces  between  the  squares  in  this  way: 
First  make  a  large  ring  of  four  doubles, 
eight  very  small  picots,  with  four  doubles 
between  each  one  double;  close  ring,  using 
two  threads ;  *  make  a  chain  of  eleven  doubles, 
join  to  the  two  rings  that  join  two  squares, 
taking  one  picot  of  each  ring,  eleven  doubles, 
and  join  to  first  picot  of  center  ring.  Make 
next  ring  of  eight  doubles,  join  to  the  next 
two  rings  of  square,  taking  one  picot  of  each 
as  before.  Repeat  from  *  around,  eight  chains 
in  all.  If  preferred  the  spaces  between  the 
squares  may  be  filled  with  lace-stitches. 

This  design  may  be  used  for  children's 
dress-yokes,  cushion-covers,  tidies,  etc. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 
ii 

WHEN  MOTHERS  CEASE  TO  RULE 

Children  may  carve  out  their  own  fortunes, 
act  on  their  own  responsibilities ;  but  a  good 
mother,  in  laying  down  the  sceptre  of  abso- 
lute sovereignty,  never  loosens  her  hold  on 
the  rod  of  wise  guidance  and  counsel.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  thoughts 


presented  at  the  mothers' club  this  after- 
noon, and  there  were  many  discussions  as 
to  the  proper  time  in  the  life  of  the  child  for 
the  mother  to  learn  this  hardest  of  lessons ; 
for,  as  one  remarked,  "The  time  when  the 
young  birds  first  try  their  wings  for  flight  is 
always  a  critical  one  for  the  family  nest." 
And  in  the  controversy  that  followed  the 
topic  was  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  children  in  assuming  authority,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  mother  in  laying  it  down. 
One  paper  read  was  particularly  pertinent. 

"To  step  from  the  throne  of  authority ;  to 
let  the  youngsters  take  the  bit  between  their 
teeth,  and  begin  to  choose  for  themselves 
their  dress,  their  interests,  their  friends, 
their  occupations,  and,  most  serious  step  of 
all,  their  life-partners— all  this  requires,  to 
do  it  gracefully,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  Yet  here 
is  the  most  decisive  moment  in  the  destiny  of 
mother  and  child,  for  the  manner  in  which  a 
woman  relinquishes  the  right  to  command, 
and  retains  the  privilege  to  counsel,  decides 
whether  she  has  gained  or  lost  her  child. 

"We  all  know  the  mother 'who  solves  the 
question  easily  and  disastrously.  Her 
daughters  and  sons  early  become  young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen;  their  word  is 
law  in  the  house ;  they  are  permitted  to  be, 
do  and  suffer  what  their  own  sweet  wills 
dictate.  It  is  evident  that  the  reins  can  no 
longer  lie  in  the  maternal  hands ;  to  guide 
wisely  is  difficult;  to  give  the  young  steeds 
their  heads  is  easy,  and  soon  between  mother 
■  and  children  a  great  gulf  is  fixed. 

"Of  the  opposite  stamp  is  the  determined 
woman  whose  children  are  not  allowed  to 
ever  'stay  all  night'  away  from  home;  who 
chooses  for  her  own  grown-up  daughters 
their  clothes ;  who  mortifies  them  in  public 
by  reproofs  and  admonitions,  and  who 
requires  her  sons,  arrived  at  man's  estate,  to 
account  for  their  goings  out  and  their  com- 
ings in,  as  if  they  were  still  in  their  knicker- 
bockers. The  gulf  exists  here  as  in  the  other 
case ;  the  bridge  which  appears  to  cross  it  is 
built  of  ropes  of  sand  which  will  not  bear 
the  slightest  finger-touch. 

"Scylla  and  Charybdis !  But  a  clear  course 
can  be  steered  of  either  by  the  application 
of  that  most  golden  of  rules,  'Put  yourself 
in  his  place.'  Remember  how  galling  is 
restraint  to  eager,  hopeful,  ambitious  young 
people,  and  be  chary  of  such  don'ts  as  are 
not  necessities.  You  will  have  to  let  them 
make  mistakes;  that  is  how  you  learned 
yourself.  All  human  longings  spake  in  the 
outburst  of  the  young  girl  whose  mother 
refused  to  let  her  see  the  circus,  having 
gone  herself  and  seen  the  folly  of  it.  'But, 
mother,  I  want  to  see  the  folly  of  it,  too !' 

"The  young  people  themselves,  at  this 
transition  stage,  will  not  be  conscious  of 
the  mother's  mental  struggle,  and  will  judge 
unfairly  oftentimes.  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps we  do  not  realize  how  often  with 
them  submission  comes  with  an  effort,  or  in- 
subordination with  an  after-pang  of  remorse. 

"  'To  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear, 
To  rear,  and  then  to  lose' 

"seems  hard,  we  must  admit,  even  to  us  who 
know  that  motherhood  is  synonymous  with 
self-sacrifice.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  a  case 
of  'losing'  simply  because  we  have  ceased 
to  be  supreme  potentate  in  the  young  life 
which  God  intended  to  be  lived  by  its  own 
lights  and  in  its  own  lines  when  years  of 
discretion  arrived." 

And  in  the  general  summing  up  of  the  sub- 
ject it  was  agreed  that  although  the  breast 
of  the  human  mother-bird  flutters  uncon- 
trollably when  the  necessity  first  arises  for 
shifting  the  sweet  burden  of  caring  for  her 
nestling  on  the  eager  young  shoulders  which 
are  all-willing  and  all-impatient  to  receive 
it,  the  wise  mother  will  find  a  way  of  ex- 
changing absolute  authority  for  helpful 
counsel  and  mutual  confidence.  And  what 
is  usually  considered  the  mother's  hardest 
lesson— the  lesson  of  "parental  abdication" 
—when  wisely  learned  will  bring  its  reward 
in  a  better  understanding  and  higher  priv- 
ileges to  both  mother  and  child. 

P.  W.  Humphbeys. 


BLUING 

Many  bluing  compounds  are  composed  of 
iron  and  Prussian  blue,  and  contact  with 
the  alkali  in  the  soap  in  the  clothes  precip- 
itates the  iron,  and  rust-spots  appear.  I 
have  learned  that  these  spots  were  caused 
by  the  iron  and  Prussian  blue.  Test  the 
bluing  by  adding  to  a  small  portion  a  little 
soda;  then  heat  it,  and  if  it  turns  red  and 
dark  it  contains  Prussian  blue.  If  when  a 
little  nitric  acid  is  added  and  the  mixture  is 
heated  it  turns  yellow  and  then  white  it  is 
indigo.  These  simple  tests  are  valuable,  as 
white  clothes  cannot  be  kept  clear  without 
the  use  of  bluing.  s.  E.  VV. 
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«  HOUSEHOLD  « 


THE  COMING  OF  NIGHT 

BY  ADELBERT  (-LARK 

There's  a  slender  red  crescent 
Hanging  low  in  the  west, 

With  a  glimmer  of  kisses 
On  the  water's  smooth  breast. 

And  the  song  of  the  evergreen 

Is  so  clear  on  the  breeze 
It  reminds  us  of  autumn 

Whisp'ring  low  through  the  trees. 

While  the  shadows  of  nightfall 
Are  deepening  their  shade 

Through  the  long,  tangled  grasses 
Where  the  butterflies  played. 


AN  UNAPPRECIATED  CULINARY  TRIUMPH 

JjHAT  girl  knows  no  more  about 
boiling  potatoes  than  she  does 
about  writing  poetry!"  ex- 
claimed mama,  indignantly, 
when  the  potato  that  had  pre- 
sented a  fair  outward  show  of 
mealiness  proved  to  be  solidly 
soggy  within. 
"I  have  told  her  over  and 
over  again,"  said  sister  Amelia,  "but  she  in- 
sists that  they  are  such  poor  potatoes  that  no 
one  could  boil  them  any  better.  I  believe  she 
is  right  about  them,  for  I  boiled  them  my- 
self to-day,  yet  you  see  they  are  hard  in  the 
center,  though  the  outside  is  done  to  death." 

"Of  course,  if  you  could  not  do  them  any 
'  better  than  that,  no  one  can  be  expected 
to,"  replied  mama,  who  holds  it  among  her 
firmest  beliefs  that  my  elder  sister  was  born 
with  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  everything 
that  pertains  to  good  housekeeping,  while 
no  amount  of  instruction  or  experience 
would  avail  to  give  me— her  visionary  and 
unpractical  younger  daughter— a  working 
knowledge  of  the  simplest  facts  of  house- 
hold economy. 

Now,  while  the  discussion  of  the  potato 
question  was  going  on,  I  had  been  recalling 
the  rules  for  potato-boiling  that  I  had  once 
heard  laid  down  by  a  notable  housekeeper, 
on  whose  table  potatoes  always  outwardly 
appeared  like  snowflakes,  yet  so  mealy  to 
the  very  heart  that  they  crumbled  under  the 
touch  of  a  fork,  but  were  never  "boiled  to 
pieces."  I  believed  I  could  do  it,  and  wished 
that  chance  might  put  it  in  my  way  to  make 
the  experiment. 

Chance,  in  the  guise  of  a  toothache,  took 
our  unskilful  maid  to  her  home  for  a  Sun- 
day; mama  and  Amelia  wished  to  go  to 
church,  and  I  stayed  at  home  to  keep  the 
house  safe  and  prepare  the  dinner— a  task 
which  they  considered  might  be  intrusted 
to  me  without  great  risk,  since  there  was  a 
cold  joint  for  dinner,  the  dessert  had  been 
prepared  the  day  before,  and  the  salad 
could  be  dressed  after  their  return  from 
church. 

"There's  nothing  for  you  to  do,"  was 
mama's  parting  injunction,  "but  to  put 
that  dish  of  macaroni  in  the  oven  and  cook 
the  potatoes.  Boil  them  in  the  skins  (they'll 
go  all  to  pieces  if  you  peel  them),  and  mash 
them.  It  is  the  only  way  they  are  fit  to  eat." 

I  had  the  kitchen  to  myself,  and  liberty 
to  make  my  experiment.  I  selected  my  pota- 
toes of  uniform  size  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, pared  them  thin  and  smoothly,  and  set 
them  over  the  Are.  When  they  had  boiled 
about  twenty  minutes  I  poured  off  the 
water  and  filled  the  pot  again  with  cold  water, 
remembering,  as  I  set  the  pot  over  the  fire 
again,  how  the  "notable  housewife,"  whose 
knowledge  of  cookery  was  more  extensive 
than  her  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  phys- 
ics, had  told  me  that  this  part  of  the  process 
was  designed  to  "drive  the  heat  to  the  heart 
of  the  potato."  The  object  of  it  really  is  to 
cheek  the  boiling  of  the  surface,  while  the 
center  retains  its  heat  and  continues  the  pro- 
cess of  softening.  Thus  the  surface,  which 
would  otherwise  be  done  long  before  the 
center,  waits  for  the  reheating  of  the  water, 
and  when  that  comes  again  to  the  boiling- 
point  both  inside  and  outside  go  on  cooking 
equally. 

When  the  second  water  had  boiled  about 
twenty  minutes  I  poured  it  off.  The  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  my  potatoes  was  all  I 
could  ask.  But  I  dared  not  trust  to  out- 
ward appearance.  I  had  never  before  boiled 
a  potato,  and  feared  a  disappointment  might 
be  concealed  beneath  that  fair  exterior.  So 
I  carefully  probed  one  with  a  fork,  which 
met  with  no  resistance,  broke  it  open  and 
found  it  dry  and  mealy  through  and  through. 

Selecting  two  of  the  most  tempting  ones,  I 
left  them  in  the  pot  to  keep  warm,  meaning 
to  serve  them  whole  for  mama— a  little 
treat  for  her,  since  she  likes  them  best  so, 


and  had  not  seen  a  good  plain-boiled  potato 
since  Delia  entered  her  kitchen.  I  then 
proceeded  to  mash  the  rest. 

I  knew  that  I  had  succeeded  where 
my  superior  elder  sister  had  failed,  and  my 
heart  swelled  with  the  anticipation  of 
my  triumph  as  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices 
overhead  and  then  mama's  step  descending 
the  stairs. 

She  glanced  around  in  too  evident  expec- 
tation of  finding  something  wrong. 

"Did  you  remember  to  put  the  macaroni 
in  the  oven  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes.   It  is  done,"  I  answered. 

"The  potatoes  won't  be  fit  to  eat  after 
mashing  in  a  cold  dish!" 

"I've  warmed  the  dish,"  I  explained;  "it 
is  almost  too  hot  to  touch." 

"That's  the  way  the  china  is  ruined,  mak- 
ing it  so  hot.  You  didn't  boil  as  many  as  I 
told  you; 'that  is  too  small  a  quantity  for 
three  persons." 

"But  I  have  two  more  in  the  pot  that  I 
saved  out  for  you.  They  are  done  just  as 
you  like  them."  I  tried  hard  to  keep  down 
the  tone  of  exultation  in  my  voice. 

"It  is  impossible  to  boil  these  potatoes  so 
that  they  are  fit  to  eat  that  way!"  she  ex- 
claimed; and  seizing  the  pot,  without  so 
much  as  a  glance  at  my  beautiful,  snow- 
flakey  potatoes,  plunged  in  a  pitiless  spoon 
and  crushed  them  to  a  paste. 

Since  that  day  all  my  experiments  in  cook- 
ery have  been  made  away  from  that  home. 

Caroline  K.  Herrick. 


GREENS— GREEN-AND  WHITE  DECORATIONS 

The  table  was  profusely  decked  with 
ferns ;  every  dish  rested  on  a  mat  of  green- 
est of  green  moss,  at  each  plate  were  tiny 
pots  covered  with  white  crape-paper  and 
filled  with  growing  ferns,  while  the  bon- 
bons, olives  and  almonds  were  in  green- 
enameled  baskets  lined  with  white  waxed 
paper.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  de- 
licious than  the  edibles,  consisting  of  spin- 
ach, asparagus,  dandelion  and  lettuce.  I 
will  give  receipts  for  a  few  of  the  dishes 
served,  hoping  they  may  be  helpful  to  the 
housekeepers  who  are  on  the  alert  for  new 
ideas  in  the  culinary  line : 

Cream  of  Spinach  Soup.— Wash  in  sev- 
eral waters  two  pounds  of  spinach ;  remove 
the  stems,  place  on  the  fire  with  one  half 
cupful  of  water,  cook  until  tender,  chop 
fine,  and  save  the  water  to  color  the  soup. 
Return  to  the  range  in  a  double  boiler  with 
two  eupfuls  of  warm  milk.  Mix  to  a  paste 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour ;  mix  with  the  soup,  and 
stir  until  slightly  thickened,  then  turn  the 
mixture  over  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Serve 
in  cups  with  whipped  cream  on  top. 

Poached  Eggs  and  Creamed  Aspar- 
agus.—Cut  rounds  of  bread  with  a  cake- 
cutter,  toast  a  delicate  brown  on  both  sides, 
sprinkle  with  a  thin  layer  of  grated  cheese, 
and  on  every  slice  carefully  arrange  a 
poached  egg.  Place  as  a  border  on  a  platter, 
and  fill  the  center  of  the  dish  with  two  eup- 
fuls of  asparagus  cut  into  lengths,  cooked 
until  tender,  then  stirred  into  cream  sauce 
made  of  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  butter 
and  flour  mixed  and  stirred  into  milk  until 
sufficiently  thickened. 

Rhubarb  and  Quince  Marmalade.— 
Open  a  quart  can  of  quinces,  chop  into  tiny 
bits,  mix  with  one  and  one  half  pounds  of 
finely  cut  rhubarb,  the  candied  rind  of  three 
oranges,  one  lemon  and  a  little  ginger; 
cover  with  the  quince-juice,  add  two  eupfuls 
of  sugar,  and  cook  until  thick.  When  cold  put 
into  air-tight  cans.  The  rhubarb  and  quince 
mixture  is  very  nice  for  sweet  sandwiches. 

Dandelion  Salad.— After  looking  over 
carefully  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dandelion- 
leaves,  parboil  them,  drain  in  a  colander, 
rinse  in  hot  water,  and  put  into  a  kettle  with 
fresh  boiling  water ;  cook  until  tender,  again 
drain,  turn  into  a  chopping-bowl  with  eight 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  two  stalks  of  celery, 
and  chop  all  together  until  rather  fine,  add- 
ing melted  butter,  salt,  pepper,  a  little  horse- 
radish and  one  teaspoonful  of  onion-jnice. 
Trim  a  salad-bowl  with  crisp  lettuce-leaves 
and  heap  the  salad  in  the  center,  garnishing 
the  top  with  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Rhubarb  Jelly.— Soak  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  gelatin  in  one  half  cupful  of  water. 
Wash,  peel  and  cut  into  half-inch  pieces 
one  and  one  half  pounds  of  rhubarb ;  put 
into  a  kettle  with  pineapple  which  has  been 
cut  into  tiny  bits,  and  two  eupfuls  of  gran- 
ulated sugar,  cook  until  tender,  remove  from 
the  fire,  and  add  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon- 
juice  and  the  dissolved  gelatin.  Strain,  and 
pour  into  individual  molds,  first  chilling 
them  with  cold  water,  and  place  on  ice  to 
harden.  Serve  with  soft-boiled  custard 
dotted  with  strawberries. 

Rith  Virginia  Sackett. 


FRITTERS 

While  fritters  can  hardly  be  recommended 
as  suitable  food  for  dyspeptics,  yet  when 
properly  made  they  do  not  possess  the  un- 
wholesome properties  usually  ascribed  to 
them ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  if  eaten  in 
moderation,  why  they  should  be  hurtful  to 
people  in  health.  Most  assuredly  they 
are  toothsome  dainties,  and  no  housewife 
should  fail  to  acquire  the  art  of  making 
them. 

To  the  economy-loving  woman  fritters  are 
a  positive  boon,  from  the  fact  that  either 
fruit,  vegetables  or  flesh  may  enter  into 
their  composition,  thereby  making  it  pos- 
sible to  disguise  under  a  new  name  and  in  a 
new  guise  many  a  "left-over"  dish.  Further, 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  may 
be  prepared  and  cooked  makes  them  valuable 
as  an  emergency  dish.  They  may  be  served 
at  either  meal  of  the  day  as  the  substantial 
dish,  an  entree  or  a  dessert,  according  to  the 
materials  which  form  the  base  of  their  com- 
position. 

Fritters  to  be  light  must  be  made  quickly, 
beaten  thoroughly,  and  cooked  at  once.  The 
yolks  of  the  eggs  must  be  beaten  until  thick 
and  smooth;  the  whites  (which  should  be 
folded  in  just  before  frying)  must  be  stiff 
and  dry ;  the  salt  and  baking-powder,  if  any 
are  used,  must  be  sifted  with  the  flour.  It  is 
better  not  to  use  sugar  in  the  batter,  as  it 
tends  to  make  it  heavy.  A  thin  batter  will 
give  better  results  than  a  stiff  one. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  noticed  in 
fritter-making  is  the  preparation  of  the  deep 
fat.  It  must  be  sweet  and  fresh  (beef  suet 
tried  out  and  clarified  is  better  than  lard) 
and  brought  slowly  to  the  right  temperature, 
which  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  de- 
grees, and  may  be  recognized  by  the  blue 
flame  or  smoke  rising  from  its  surface.  To 
test  the  heat  drop  in  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
batter ;  if  it  rises  quickly  to  the  surface  and 
soon  browns  the  cooking  may  proceed.  To 
have  the  fritters  of  a  uniform  size  drop  the 
batter  in  even  spoonfuls.  Take  them  up 
the  moment  they  are  of  a  golden  brown,  us- 
ing a  wire  spoon  for  this  purpose.  Drain  in 
a  colander.   Serve  very  hot  on  a  napkin. 

A  very  good  proportion^  for  the  batter  is 
two  eggs,  one  half  pint  of  sweet  milk,  two 
eupfuls  of  flour  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Meat-fritters  are  made  by  dipping  thin  bits 
of  the  meat  in  the  batter.  Chop  or  slice  fruit 
very  thin  for  fruit-fritters. 

Rice-fritters. — Boil  one  cupful  of  rice 
in  one  pint  of  milk  until  the  milk  is  all  ab- 
sorbed. Remove  from  the  fire,  and  stir 
into  it  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  un- 
til smooth,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter. When  cold  add  the  whites  of  the 
eggs.  Fry  a  golden  brown,  and  serve  with 
lemon  sauce. 

Altona  Fritters.— Pare  and  core  sever- 
al large,  well-flavored  apples.  Slice  in 
rounds,  spread  upon  a  flat  dish,  and  squeeze 
over  each  slice  a  little  lemon-juice.  Prepare 
a  batter  made  in  the  proportion  of  eight  eggs 
to  one  quart  of  tich  milk  and  one  and  one 
half  pints  of  sifted  flour.  Dip  the  slices 
of  apple  twice  into  the  batter,  and  fry.  Dust 
with  powdered  sugar  and  cinnamon  just 
before  sending  to  the  table.  Peaches  or 
pears  may  be  used  instead  of  apples. 

Wine-fritters.—  Beat  six  eggs  until 
light,  then  stir  into  them,  a  little  at  a  time, 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  wine  and  the 
same  of  powdered  sugar.  Split  a  sufficient 
number  of  milk-biscuits,  soak  five  minutes 
in  sweet  wine,  then  drain  on  a  sieve.  Dip 
each  piece  of  the  biscuit  into  the  egg  mix- 
ture, then  fry  a  delicate  brown.  Serve  with 
powdered  sugar. 

Cream-flitters.—  Make  a  batter  of  one 
pint  of  milk,  one  and  one  half  pints  of  sifted 
flour,  six  eggs,  two  teaspoonf uls  of  salt  and 
one  pint  of  rich  cream.  Before  serving  dust 
with  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg. 

Corn-meal  Fritters.— Beat  eight  eggs 
until  very  light.  Stir  the  yolks  in  turn  with 
twelve  large  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-meal 
into  one  quart  of  rich  milk,  and  add  one  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt ;  beat  the  whole  very  hard, 
then  fold  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Drop 
large  spoonfuls  into  the  batter.  Serve  with 
molasses. 

Sweetmeat-fritters.— Cut  a  large, 
freshly  cooked  blood-beet  into  small  pieces. 
Pound  in  a  mortar  until  the  juice  is  ex- 
tracted. Stir  enough  of  this  into  one  quart  of 
milk  to  color  it  a  deep  red.  Beat  seven  eggs 
until  light,  and  stir  them  alternately  with 
one  and  one  half  pints  of  sifted  flour  and  a 
little  salt  into  the  milk.  Fry  a  light  brown. 
Before  serving  dust  with  sugar,  and  on  the 
top  of  each  fritter  put  a  bit  of  strawberry 
preserves  or  other  sweetmeat. 

Theabove  receipts  will  serveas  suggestions 
to  the  housewife,  and  will  give  her  some 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  this  toothsome 
dainty.  Katheiu.ne  E.  Megee. 


CURED  BY  A 

MIGHTY  POWER 


All  Chronic  Diseases  Cured  by  a  System 
of  Treatment  Originated  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Peebles,  the  Grand  Old 
Man  of  Battle  Creek. 


Dr.  Peebles,  tlie  grand  old  man  of  Battle  Creek,  lu 
whose  braiu  originated  psychic  treatment,  has  so  per- 
fected his  method  that  it  lias  revolutionized  the  art 
of  healing,  and  it  can  almost  lie  said  that  there  are  uo 
hopeless  or  incurable  diseases.  This  system  of  treat- 
ment has  brought  thousands  back  to  health  after  they 
had  been  pronounced  hopelessly  ill  by  the  very  best 
local  physicians.  His  cures  have  been  proclaimed  phe- 
nomenal by  the  many  thousands  who  have  had  a  chance 
to  watch  tbe  near  neighbor,  friend  or  relative  pro- 
nounced at  death's  door  by  the  local  doctor,  brought 
back  to  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood  by  this 


DR.  J.  M.  PEEBLES 


eminent  doctor  and  his  associates.  These  wonderful 
cures  are  brought  about  through  a  system  of  treatment 
originated  by  Dr.  Peebles  himself,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  mild  magnetic  remedies  and  a  grand  science, 
making  the  strongest  healing  combination  known. 
This  method  has  been  so  perfected  by  the  doctor  and 
his  associates  that  any  one  may  use  it  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  home  without  detention  from  business  or 
the  knowledge  of  any  one.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Anderson,  of 
St.  Johns,  Washington,  suffered  for  years  with  pain  in 
the  ovaries  and  uterine  weakness;  she  was  entirely 
cured  by  this  treatment.  Mrs.  C.  Harris,  of  Marion- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  says  she  cannot  express  too  much 
gratitude  for  the  results  received  frqpi  Dr.  Peebles' 
treatment  for  falling  of  the  womb  and  general  ex- 
haustion. George  H.  Weeks,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sends 
heartfelt  thanks  for  restoration  to  health  after  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  prostration  and  insomnia  for  years; 
he  says  he  now  enjoys  excellent  health  and  restful 
sleep  every  night.  G.  D.  Young,  of  Winner,  Oregon, 
says :  "I  bore  about  my  body  the  piteous  spectacle  of 
disease,  and  death  stared  me  in  the  face.  I  now  thank 
Heaven  I  am  a  well  man.  aud  I  owe  this  great  victory 
over  disease  to  Dr.  Peebles  and  his  corps  of  assistants." 
Mrs.  Bell  B.  Bond,  of  Dunkirk,  New  York,  who  was 
cured  of  asthma,  dropsy,  heart  trouble  and  female 
weakness  in  a  very  few  mouths,  writes  that  she  recom- 
meuds  Dr.  Peebles'  treatment  to  all  her  sick  friends 
and  relatives— in  fact,  to  all  suffering  humanity.  No 
matter  what  the  disease,  or  how  despoudejit  you  may 
feel  because  you  have  been  told  there  is  no  help  for 
you,  there  still  is  hope.  Hundreds  of  women  suffering 
from  irregularities  peculiar  to  their  sex  have  been 
cured  by  Dr  Peebles'  methods  after  being  told  there 
was  no  help  for  them  unless  an  operation  was  resorted 
to.  The  same  may  be  said  of  men  who  are  debilitated 
from  excesses  and  early  indiscretions — in  fact,  any  and 
all  diseases  yield  to  this  wonderful  system.  If  you  are 
unfamiliar  with  this  treatment,  which  is  annually  cur- 
ing thousands  of  those  pronounced  incurable,  do  not 
fail  to  semi  at  once  for  full  information  concerning 
this  grand  treatment.  It  costs  nothiug  whatever,  and 
the  information  gained  will  be  worth  much  to  you.  If 
you  are  sick  aud  discouraged,  do'not  fail  to  have  the 
doctors  diagnose  your  case  aud  tell  you  your  exact 
condition.  Just  write  them  a  plain,  truthful  letter 
about  your  case;  they  will  confidentially  consider  the 
same,  send  you  at  once  a  complete  diaguosis  of  your 
condition  and  also  literature  on  this  grand  system  of 
treatment,  together  with  Dr.  Peebles'  essay,  "The 
Psychic  Science  in  the  Cure  of  Disease."  All  this  is 
sent  absolutely  free.  Write  to-day.  Address  Dr. 
Peebles'  Institute  of  Health,  Dept.  U,  Batt'e  Creek, 
Michigan. 


CHEAP  Farm  Lands 

LOCATED  ON  THE  YAZOO  &  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY  R.  R.  IN  THE  FAMOUS 

YAZOO 
VALLEY 

OF  MISS1SSIPPI-SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 
TO  THE  RAISING  OF 

COTTON,  CORN, 
CATTLE  AND  HOGS 

Soil  Richest  in  the  World 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Maps 

E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner 

Central  Station,  Park  Row,  Room  380 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Hair  on  the  Face 

NECK  AND  ARMS  Instantly 
Removed  Without  Injury  to  the 
Most  Delicate  Skin, 
lu  compounding  an  incomplete  mixture  was 
accidentally  spilled  on  the  hack  of  the  hand, 
{k  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 


MODENE 
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Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic. 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  31  <) .Inn-  Mlperwdc*  elttlrol J »K  Use. I  by 
people  of  refinement,  aud  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing-cases  on  receipt  uf 
$1.00  per  bottle.    Postage-stamps  taken.  Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  20,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

V. .-  Uffer  $1,000  for  Failure  or  the  Sliohtest  Ixjurt. 
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FAILURE  AND  SUCCESS 

He  fails  who  climbs  to  power  aucl  place 
Up  the  pathway  of  disgrace. 
He  fails  not  who  makes  truth  his  cause, 
Nor  bends  to  win  the  crowd's  applause. 

He  fails  not— he  who  stakes  his  all 
Upon  the  right,  and  dares  to  fall. 
What  tho'  the  living  bless  or  blame, 
For  him  the  long  success  of  fame. 

— K.  W.  Gilder,  in  "Great  Thoughts." 


A  FIELD  OF  WIDER  USEFULNESS 

The  accident,  disappointment  or  fail- 
ure, as  it  seems  to  be,  that  comes  to 
cut  short  the  career  that  we  had 
marked  out  for  ourselves  may  lead 
us  into  a  field  of  wider  usefulness  and  greater 
success.  An  interesting  account  is  given  in 
the  "Missionary  Review  of  the  World"  of 
Lieutenant  Maury,  who  rendered  inval- 
uable services  to  the  sea-going  nations  of 
the  earth,  but  who  would  perhaps  never 
have  taken  up  the  work  for  which  his  name 
is  noted  had  it  not  been  for  an  accident  that 
crippled  him  and  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  his  career  on  the  ocean. 
This  is  the  way  it  came  about: 

For  many  years  every  sea-captain  was 
compelled  to  keep  a  log-book,  in  which  he 
jotted  down  every  day  all  facts  of  interest 
in  his  sailings,  giving  the  directions  of  the 
wind  and  the  currents,  and  other  similar 
information.  When  the  log-book  was  full 
it  was  sent  to  Washington  and  stowed  away 
among  the  records  of  the  Navigation  Depart- 
ment. Young  Lieutenant  Maury,  after  he 
had  been  crippled,  and  so  incapacitated  for 
sea  duty  in  the  navy,  went  to  Washington, 
got  out  the  old  log-books  from  the  Naviga- 
tion Bureau,  assorted  the  data  from  every 
book,  and  assigned  all  the  information  to  its 
respective  block  on  the  ocean  map  which 
he  was  drafting.  Thus  he  discovered  the 
"rivers  in  the  ocean"  and  the  "rivers  in 
the  air,"  making  charts  by  which  the  sail- 
ing-time was  reduced  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  and  the  expenses  and 
perils  were  greatly  reduced. 

At  that  time  it  took  sailing-vessels  leaving 
New  York  or  like  distant  ports  from  forty- 
five  to  sixty  days  to  reach  the  equator. 
Lieutenant  Maury  went  before  the  board  of 
trade  in  New  York,  and  made  the  startling 
statement  that  the  trip  could  -be  made  in 
eighteen  or  twenty  days.  The  board,  how- 
ever, was  very  conservative,  and  sefused 
to  entertain  the  proposition,  but  dismissed 
the  young  man,  who,  tired,  disheartened 
and  hungry,  went  across  the  street  to  get 
his  lunch  at  an  eating-house.  There  a  brave, 
clear-headed  young  sea-captain  came  to  him 
and  said,  "Young  man,  I  heard  your  state- 
ments to  the  board  of  trade,  and  they  im- 
pressed me  as  true.  I  own  a  good  ship  which 
is  loading  to  cross  the  equator.  Send  me 
your  charts ;  I  will  sail  by  them,  and  we  will 
test  the  matter."  The  Lieutenant  thanked 
him  and  sent  the  charts,  and  sailing  by 
them  the  captain  in  his  good  ship  crossed 
the  line  in  some  twenty  days. 

There  is  real  inspiration  in  that  story  of 
difficulties  and  discouragements  overcome. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Lieutenant 
Maury's  services  were  fully  appreciated  not 
only  by  our  own  government,  but  by  those 
of  many  foreign  countries  as  well. 


BOYS,  READ  THIS 

Idleness  is  the  devil's  own  workshop,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  boys.  We  never 
feel  sorry  for  the  boy  who  has  to  work,  even 
if  it  be  to  help  make  a  living  for  himself  and 
family;  but  we  do  pity  the  boy  who  has 
nothing  to  do  and  whose  parents  are  able 
to  keep  him  from  having  to  labor.  The  boy 
who  may  work  and  get  only  a  stipend  of  a 
dollar,  or  even  less,  a  week  is  learning  habits 
of  industry.  It  is  from  the  boys  who  be- 
gin early  the  life  of  industry  that  come  the 
successful  men  of  the  nation.  The  boy  who 
waits  until  he  is  grown,  or  until  he  acquires 
an  education,  before  he  begins  to  labor  or 
learn  a  profession  is  apt  to  start  in  life 
handicapped  and  outstripped  by  his  seem- 
ingly less  fortunate  competitor  who  started 
in  ahead  of  him.  It  pays  a  boy  better  in  the 
long  run  to  work  for  twenty-five  cents  a  week 
and  learn  a  trade,  with  habits  of  application 
to  business,  than  to  do  nothing  and  be  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  his  parents.  Boys, 
do  something,  be  something.— Gazette. 


TUB  F*ARSAt  AINO  FIRESIDE 


speak  to  young  people,  for  it  is  indic- 
ative of  the  policy  which  has  characterized 
his  success  in  life. 

While  in  the  banking  business  he  had 
occasion  to  hire  an  assistant  bookkeeper.  A 
business  man  in  an  adjoining  town  recom- 
mended a  young  man,  and  wrote  a  strong 
personal  letter  in  his  behalf.  But  below 
the  signature  was  the  following : 

"P.  S.   He  plays  in  the  band." 

The  young  man  did  not  get  the  position. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  future  gover- 
nor met  his  friend,  he  said,  "Why  did  you 
write  that  postscript  ?  What  did  you  mean 
by  it?" 

"I  was  afraid  you'd  hire  him,"  was  the 
reply. 

"You  can  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time,"  con- 
cluded the  governor,  in  telling  the  story. 
"The  man  who  has  time  to  play  in  the  band 
hasn't  time  to  be  a  first-class  bookkeeper  in 
a  bank.— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


WHERE  TO  SAIL 

A  steamboat  was  at  New  Orleans,  and  a 
man  applied  for  the  vacant  post  of  pilot, 
saying  that  he  thought  he  could  give  satis- 
faction, provided  they  were  "lookin'  for  a 
man  about  his  size  and  build." 

"Your  size  and  build  will  do  well  enough," 
said  the  owner,  surveying  the  lank  form  and 
rugged  face  of  the  applicant  with  some 
amusement,  "but  do  you  know  about  the 
river— where  the  snags  are,  and  so  on?" 

"Well,  I'm  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  river,"  drawled  the  Yankee,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  stick  he  was  whittling,  "but 
when  you  come  to  talkin'  about  snags  I 
don't  know  exactly  where  they  are,  I  must 
say." 

"Don't  know  where  the  snags  are?"  said 
the  boat-owner,  in  a  tone  of  disgust;  "then 
how  do  you  expect  to  get  a  position  as  pilot 
on  this  river?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  Yankee,  raising  a  pair 
of  keen  eyes  from  whittling,  and  meeting 
his  questioner's  stern  gaze  with  a  whimsical 
smile,  "Imay  not  know  just  where  the  snags 
are,  but  you  can  depend  upon  me  for 
knowin'  where  they  ain't,  and  that's  where 
I  calculate  to  do  my  sailin'." 

There  are  snags  everywhere  on  which 
many  young  people'make  shipwreck.  Bad 
companions  lead  many  astray.  Bad  places 
attract  and  ruin  many.  Let  the  pilot's  plan 
be  ours.  Keep  clear  of  snags.  Sail  where 
they  ain't.  Where  there  is  anything  that 
would  make  life  a  poorer,  smaller,  less  noble 
and  useful  and  honorable  thing  than  it 
might  otherwise  be,  keep  away  from  it.  It  is 
a  snag.  It  is  dangerous.  Sail  where  it 
ain't.— Christian  Standard. 


SOJOURNER  TRUTH  GETS  A  RIDE 

A  law  was  passed  in  Washington  giving 
colored  people  a  right  to  ride  in  all  the  street- 
cars. Sojourner  Truth,  that  wonderful  col- 
ored woman,  was  speedily  seen  on  the 
street  holding  up  her  old  black  hand  as  a 
signal  to  a  car  to  stop  and  take  her  on.  Con- 
ductors and  drivers  paid  no  attention  to  her. 
Two  cars  passed,  and  when  the  third  came 
in  sight  she  gave  three  tremendous  yelps, 
"I  want  to  ride !  I  want  to  ride !  I  want  to 
ride!" 

A  crowd  collected,  and  the  car  was  blocked. 
Sojourner  jumped  on  board.  A  great  shout 
arose  from  the  men  in  the  street.  The  infu- 
riated conductor  told  her  twice  to  go  forward 
where  ftie  horses  were  or  he  would  throw 
her  out.  She  sat  down  among  the  passen- 
gers and  told  him  she  did  not  fear  him,  for 
she  knew  the  laws  as  well  as  he  did.  She 
rode  further  than  she  needed  to,  and  finally 
left  the  ear  and  said,  "Bless  God!  I  have 
had  a  ride." 

Another  day  a  conductor  kept  her  running 
a  long  way  after  a  car  till  the  other  passen- 
gers complained  aloud  that  it  was  a  shame. 
When  she  entered  the  car  at  last  he  came 
toward  her  with  a  threatening  gesture  to 
put  her  off.  She  said  to  him  that  if  he 
touched  her  "it  would  cost  him  more  than 
his  car  and  horses  were  worth."  A  man  in 
the  uniform  of  a  general  interfered  on  her 
behalf,  and  the  conductor  left  her  alone. 

Finally  a  conductor,  unmindful  of  her 
great  age,  pushed  her  against  the  door  so 
roughly  that  a  bone  in  her  shoulder  was  dis- 
placed. She  had  him  arrested.  The  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  furnished  her  with  a  lawyer, 
and  the  man  lost  his  situation.  Soon  after 
a  conductor  was  known  to  stop  his  car  un- 
asked, and  say  to  some  colored  women 
standing  timidly  upon  the  street,  "Walk  in, 
ladies!"— Christian  Endeavor  World. 


He  who  has  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die 
is  seldom  conquered ;  such  noble  despair 
perishes  with  difficulty.— Corneille. 
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A  MODERN  HERO 

When  the  great  Windsor  Hotel  burned 
there  were  many  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
play of  courage.  Outside  the  building,  un- 
dismayed by  the  fierce  flames,  dense  smoke 
and  toppling  walls,  brave  firemen  climbed 
to  the  upper  stories  on  their  work  of  rescue, 
going  up  from  window-sill  to  window-sill  by 
means  of  the  eighteen-foot  scaling-ladders  a 
man  can  carry  in  one  hand,  and  descending 
with  insensible  or  frightened,  struggling 
persons  on  their  shoulders.  No  wonder  the 
crowds  that  gathered  in  the  streets  held 
their  breath  in  horror  when  these  men 
rushed  into  the  flaming  windows  or  made 
their  perilous  descent,  and  cheered  as  one 
man  when  they  stepped  down  to  safety. 

Inside,  too,  away  from  the  cheering  multi- 
tudes, the  work  of  rescue  went  on.  The 
man  in  charge  of  the  elevator— a  most  dan- 
gerous place  in  time  of  fire— brought  down 
load  after  load  of  persons  from  the  upper 
floors.  Finally  the  police  took  him  by  force 
out  of  the  elevator,  but  even  then  he  did  not 
run.  Thinking  he  heard  the  bell  ring  again 
he  started  up  for  another  trip ;  on  the  way 
down  the  shaft  fell  in  and  he  was  killed! 

There  is  no  need  of  moralizing  on  the 
courage  of  this  man,  who  counted  not  his 
own  life  dear,  but  gladly  laid  it  down  in  the 
effort  to  save  others.  Some  one  was  calling 
him  up  in  that  fiery  furnace,  and  he  had  no 
thought  of  not  answering  the  summons.  For 
twenty  years  he  had  been  employed  in  hum- 
ble service  in  the  building,  with  apparently 
no  opportunity  for  doing  heroic  deeds ;  but 
he  was  ready  when  the  opportunity  did  come, 
and  met  it  grandly.— Youth's  Instructor. 


CONQUERING  A  LION 

An  officer  of  the  French  army  has  written 
a  letter  to  his  brother  in  this  country,  giv- 
ing a  graphic  account  of  how  it  feels  to  look 
into  a  jungle-lion's  open  mouth.  The  hunter 
had  seen  and  shot  at  a  superb  lion  which 
had  made  its  escape,  though  the  officer  felt 
sure  that  he  had  wounded  it,  and  was  not 
disposed  to  give  up  the  chase.  Suddenly  on 
emerging  from  a  thicket  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  the  lion.  He  stood  about 
fifty  yards  away,  gazing  at  his  human  foe 
and  lashing  his  flanks  with  his  tail.  The 
officer  and  his  attendant  fired,  and  the 
beast  sprang  high  in  the  air  and  with  a  roar 
went  straight  at  them.  The  cowardly  at- 
tendant ran  away  and  left  his  master  to  his 
fate.  The  officer  fired  twice  in  quick  suc- 
cession and  hit  the  lion,  but  he  did  not  f  all. 

In  a  second  the  beast  was  upon  him.  He 
rose  to  his  feet  and  fired  again,  full  in  the 
lion's  face.   He  saw  a  frightful,  gapping 

mouth,  and  then  he  went  down  under  him. 

r 

He  felt  the  hot  breath  on  his  face,  and  tried 
desperately  but  vainly  to  clutch  the  big 
tawny  throat.  But  suddenly,. as  if  by  a  mir- 
acle, the  lion  left  him.  He  saw  him  standing 
two  yards  off  looking  after  his  fleeing  atten- 
dant. The  officer  dragged  himself  toward  his 
gun,  and  with  rare  coolness  aimed  and  fired 
at  the  head  of  the  lion.  The  beast  fell  dead 
just  as  he  was  about  to  return  and  make  an 
end  of  the  hunter.  Through  badly  wounded, 
the  brave  young  officer  is  recovering.  That 
is  the  kind  of  pluck  men  need  to  conquer  all 
the  obstacles  of  life.  When  once  a  man's 
mind  is  made  up  to  fight  the  lion  of  difficulty 
he  must  feel  that  it  is  a  fight  to  the  death. 
Men  who  face  their  lions  in  that  spirit  can 
work  miracles  in  these  days.  The  Scriptures 
declare  that  even  the  devil  shall  flee  from 
us  if  we  face  him  with  a  brave  heart.— Cur- 
rent Anecdotes. 

H 

A  POINTER  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

Mr.  Shaw  is  a,  self-made  man.  Thirty-one 
years  ago,  when  twenty-one  years,  of  age,  he 
left  the  Vermont  farm  of  his  father  and 
went  to  Iowa,  determined  never  again  to 
see  his  native  state  until  he  had  won  some 
measure  of  success.  Seven  years  later  he 
was  practising  law  in  Denison.  A  score  of 
years  after  he  was  joint  proprietor  and 
president  of  two  banks  and  interested  in  a 
loaning  business,  the  record  of  which  was 
but  one  foreclosed  mortgage. 

The  governor's  entrance  into  politics  was 
brilliant.  His  name  was  brought  forward 
three  weeks  before  the  convention,  and  he 
was  nominated  on  the  fourth  ballot  over  a 
field  of  ten  candidates. 

There  is  one  story  which  the  governor 
takes  delight  in  telling  when  called  upon  to 


BEAUTUIQUID 

Remarkable  Discovery  of  a  Simple  and 
Harmless  Liquid  that  Clears  the 
Skin  of  All  Imperfections 


Sent  Free— To  Show  That  Ho  Blemishes  Can 

Remain  "Where  It  is  Used 

A  large  manufacturing  firm  has  discovered  what  Is 
apparently  the  secret  of  a  perfect  skin.  There  seems 
to  he  no  hleinish  that  it  does  not  remove.  It  was 
found  accidentally  at  the  Chaplin  Mills,  makers  of 
Textile  Supplies,  and  they  certainly  have  a  fortune  in 
it.  Before  they  put  it  on  the  market  it  was  tested  in 
every  way.  Physicians  and  Dermatologists  pronounced 
it  wonderful  In  curing,  clearing  and  whitening  the 


MRS.  EVA  M.  DAVIS, 
skin,  yet  as  harmless  and  mild  as  cream.  It  was  named 
Kentucky  Complexion  Beautifier,  and  has  already 
made  thousands  of  friends.  It  is  the  best  thing  ever 
heard  pf  for  the  skin.  It  heals  up  pimples  and  other 
breaking-out  in  a  few  days;  quickly  cures  skin  dis- 
eases; clears  away  spots,  freckles,  blackheads,  tan, 
etc.,  leaving  the  skin  pure,  bright  and  velvety  as  a 
child's.  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Davis,  218  Brand  St.,  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  says :  "  Ever  since  I  was  a  girl  I  had  freckles  and 
pimples  something  dreadful.  I  always  felt  ashamed 
of  my  face.  I  know  I  have  paid  out  a  hundred  dollars 
for  doctors  and  different  stuff  that  never  did  me  any 
good ;  at  last  I  got  discouraged  and  said  I  must  always 
live  looking  like  I  was ;  but  when  I  read  in  the  papers ; 
about  the  discovery  of  Kentucky  Beautifier  I  tried 
once  more.  If  you  had  seen  my  face  before  and  see 
me  now  you  wouldn't  know  l  was  the  same  person. 
There  is  not  a  freckle  or  blemish  of  any  kind  on  my 
skin,  and  now  I  can  go  out  without  a  veil  and  feel  so 
proud  and  so  happy  knowing  how  nice  my  complexion 
is.  Every  time  I  see  a  lady  on  the  street  with  blem- 
ishes on  her  face  I  feel  like  I  ought  to  stop  her  and 
tell  her  what  cured  me.",* 

It  is  easy  to  use,  being  simply  rubbed  into  the'  skin 
morning  and  evening.  No  skin  is  too  bad  to  be  cleared  . 
by  it.  To  show  what  it  will  do,  the  Company  is  now 
sending  a  supply  of  the  Beautifier  free  by  prepaid 
mail,  to  all  who  write  for  it.  It  costs  you  nothing; 
simply  send  your  address  to  The  Chaplin  Mills  Co., 
125  North  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 


Have  You  Hay-Fever  or  Asthma? 

Medical  Science  at  last  reports  a  positive 
cure  for  Asthma  and  Hay-fever  in  the 
wonderful  Kola  Plant,  a  new  botanical,,  dis- 
covery  found  on  the  Congo  River,  West 
Africa.  Its  cures  are  really  marvelous. 
Hon.  L.  G.  Clute,  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  testi- 
fies that  for  three  years  he  had  to  sleep 
propped  up  in  a  chair  in  Hay-fever  season, 
being  unable  to  lie  down  night  or  day. 
The  Kola  Plant  cured  him  at  once.  Rev. 
J.  L.  Combs,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  writes 
that  it  cured  him  of  Asthma  of  fifty  years' 
standing.  To  make  the  matter  sure,  these 
and  hundreds  of  other  cures  are  sworn  to 
before  a  notary  public.  So  great  is  their 
faith  in  its  wonderful  curative  powers,  the 
Kola  Importing  Co.,  of  1164  Broadway, 
New  York,  to  make  it  known,  are  sending 
out  large  cases  of  the  Kola  Compound  free 
to  all  sufferers  from  Hay-fever  or  Asthma. 
All  they  ask  in  return  is  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  tell  your  neighbors  about 
it.  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal-card,  and  they  will  send  you  a  large 
case  by  mail  free.  It  costs  you  nothing, 
and  you  should  surely  try  it. 

BICYCLES  BILOW  COST 

Cftflft  High  Qrade  guaranteed 
QUUU  1901  Models$<A$IQ 

with  best  equipments,.  SW to  I Q 

'99  &  '00  MODELS,  $7  to  $12 
Good  Second  Hand  Wheels,  $Q$D 
best  makes  in  perfect  rid-  WtO  O 
lag  order.  .  Must  be  closed  out. 

We  ship  anywhere  on  10  days 
trial  without  a  cent  in  advance. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE  distrib- 
uting catalogs  for  us.   You  can 
make  money  as  our  agent. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  43B,  Chicago. 

WE  TEACH  YOU  FREE 

$5.  to  SIO.  PER  DAY.  ■  ■■fci" 

Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Metal  Matins. 

Ac  borne  or  traveling,  using  and  telling 
I  Prof.  Gray'*  Machines.  Plates 
I  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles, 
Jail  metal  goods.  NO  EXPERIENCE. 
1  \  Heavy  plate.  Modern  methods.  No  toys. 
.We  do  plating,  make  outfits,  all  lizeB. 

 1  Complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  materials, 

etc.,  ready  for  work.  The  Royal,  new  dipping  process,  quick 
and  easy.  Write  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc  ,  FREE. 
P.  GRAY  Jk  CO.,  Plating  Works,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


When  you're  tired  of  that  corn  you'll 
get  rid  of  it.  How?  A-COKN  SALVE. 
Box  for  15c.  If  you  fairly  try  it,  and 
still  have  the  corn,  return  the  empty 
box,  aud  we'll  send  hack  your  money; 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  ±  hiladelphia 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  you  possess  a  fair  education,  why  not  utilize  it  at  a  genteel 
and  uncrowded  profession  paying  $15  to  $35  weekly?  Situations 
always  obtainable.    We  are  the  original  instructors  by  mail, 
HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia 


WAMTFH  AGENTS  in  ever>'  county  to  sel1  "  Family 
TTr%lil  I  LLF  Memorials;  "  good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  CAMPBELL  .fe  CO.,  fil  fi  lMnir  St.,  E.eln,  111. 

'we^eyeVule1  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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Because  of  Two  Wrongs 


BY  ALBERT  E.  LAWRENCE 


Chapter  I. 
^aniel  Furrows  was  making  his 
way  with  active  strides  along  the 
path  which  led  by  his  farm.  His 
face  was  flushed,  and  he  mum- 
bled something,  shaking  his  head 
as  he  went.  His  whole  bearing 
was  expressive  of  intense  anger. 
Two  boys  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  were  loitering  on  their 
way  home  from  the  district 
school.  They  were  swinging  empty  dinner-pails 
jand  bantering  each  other  on  some  incident  of  the 
pay.  Pausing  a  moment,  they  caught  sight  of 
the  man  across  the  way. 

|  "There  comes  Gif's  father.  Le's  tell  on  him!" 
I  "All  right." 

"Hi!  Mr.  Furrows!  Mr.  Furrows!   Gif  got  a 
ilickin'  in  school  to-day!" 

Mr.  Furrows  stopped  at  the  sound  of  his  name ; 
•but  finding  whence  the  call  proceeded,  consid- 
ered it  beneath  his  notice  and  hastened  on.  The 
jjsvords  which  the  boys  cried  after  him  reached  his 
;ears,  but  he  gave  little  heed  to  them  at  the  time. 

He  had  been  at  a  neighbor's,  trying  to  settle 
some  business  which  they  had  in  common.  After 
a  long  talk,  in  which  they  failed  to  agree,  the 
other  brought  out  some  liquid  refreshment.  Fur- 
rows was  foolish  enough  to  imbibe,  and  after  this 
they  had  openly  quarreled.  Furrows  did  not 
become  drunk;  he  only  drank  enough  to  make 
liimself  ugly,  as  he  afterward  expressed  it. 
I  As  he  strode  around  the  house  his  eyes  fell 
upon  some  work  which  he  had  that  morning 
assigned  to  Gift.  The  boy  had  done  nothing  with 
it.  Ordinarily  this  would  have  only  provoked  the 
father,  but  in  his  present  state  it  transferred  all 
his  anger  to  his  son.  Noises  from  the  barn  told 
where  he  might  be  found,  and  Furrows,  instead  of 
entering  the  house,  hastened  thither. 

Gift  had  thrown  off  his  coat,  and  stood  with  a 
stout  hickory  pole  in  his  hand.  A  short  distance 
before  him,  standing  across  his  path,  was  his 
pony,  Billy.  As  Mr.  Furrows  entered  Gift  started 
on  a  short,  quick  run  ■  dropping  one  end  of  the 
pole  upon  the  hard  dirt  floor  just  before  reaching 
Billy,  he  sprang  into  the  air  and  vaulted  com- 
pletely over  the  pony's  back. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  stormed  the  father. 
"Some  more  tricks  ye  learned  at  the  show,  I  sup- 
pose! Haven't  I  told  ye  ye  shouldn't  turn  my 
barn  into  a  circus-tent?" 

Gift,  showing  much  confusion,  came  slowly 
from  behind  Billy.  He  shuffled  about  preparatory 
to  undoing  his  arrangements  for  an  exhibition. 

"W'y  hain't  ye  done  that  work  I  give  ye  to  do 
this  momin'?"  demanded  the  father,  as  the  boy 
drew  near  him. 

Gift  gave  a  little  start.  He  had  never  thought 
of  it  from  that  moment  to  this. 

"I  had  to  stay  after  school,"  he  faltered. 

"Ye're  stayin'  after  school  yet,  ain't  ye?"  said 
the  father,  with  a  sneer.  Then  the  words  of  the 
children  in  the  street  came  to  him.  "Ye  got  a 
lickin',  too,  didn't  ye?"  he  continued,  as  he 
placed  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder  and  gave 
him  a  sharp  twitch.  "Didn't  I  tell  ye  that  if  ye 
got  a  punishment  at  school  I'd  give  ye  another 
when  ye  got  home?" 

This  was  all  so  unusual  and  Gift's  terror  was  so 
great  that  he  could  not  form  an  answer. 

"Hey,  boy!  Didn't  I  tell  ye  that?"  demanded 
the  father,  still  more  sharply. 

"I  don't  know!"  Gift  managed  to  say  at  last. 

"Well,  I  did,  and  I'm  goin'  to  do  it  now!" 

As  Mr.  Furrows  spoke  his  eyes  fell  upon  Gift's 
Httle  riding-whip  lying  near,  and  he  picked  it  up. 
The  whip  was  made  of  whalebone,  and  was  no 
mere  toy,  although  Gift  carried  it  more  for  show 
than  for  use. 

Never  had  the  boy  the  heart  to  strike  his  pony 
one  such  blow  as  was  now  laid  upon  his  back. 
One,  two,  three!  Then  the  father's  hand  was 
stayed.  Some  faint  realization  of  what  he  was  do- 
ing crept  into  his  befogged  brain,  and  pushing 
the  boy  from  him  he  said,  "There!  Go  to  the 
house  now ;  I'll  finish  with  ye  in  the  momin'." 

Not  a  single  tear  did  Gift  shed,  but  with  every 
blow  his  heart— or  something  within  him— seemed 
to  swell  bigger  and  bigger,  until  he  felt  that  it 
must  break.  Never  had  his  father  struck  him 
before,  and  now  to  think  of  it  caused  him  more 
pain  than  the  whip  on  his  shoulders. 

It  was  dusk  when  he  entered  the  house.  His 
mother's  back  was  toward  him,  but  the  trouble  in 
his  breast  so  affected  his  footsteps  as  he  crossed 
the  bare  kitchen  floor  that  she  knew  something 
was  wrong. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Gift?"  she  called  after  him. 

He  made  no  reply,  and  she  was  too  busy  getting 
supper  to  follow  him  up.  She  heard  his  steps  as 
he  hurried  up-stairs,  and  then  the  sound  of  his 
door  as  he  closed  it  after  him. 

Not  long  after  this  the.  father  came  in.  Again 
it  was  the  footsteps  that  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Fur- 
rows the  knowledge  of  trouble ;  but  before  she 
could  turn  and  speak  to  her  husband  he  demanded, 
in  cross,  petulant  tones,  "Why  ain't  supper  ready, 
Marthy?" 

The  wife  took  a  step  nearer,  that  she  might  get 
a  glimpse  of  his  face,  and  there  she  saw  the  con- 
firmation of  the  great  fear  which  had  suddenly 
sprung  up  in  her  heart. 

"Oh,  Dan'el!"  she  cried. 

"Don't  'oh,  Dan'el'  me!"  he  replied,  with  a 
rough  gesture.  "Can't  ye  see  that  what  I  want  is 
somethin'  to  eat— a  strong  cup  o'  coffee  or  some- 
thin'?  The  quicker  it's  got,  the  better  it'll  be  for 
all  concerned!"  He  said  this  last  not  as  a  threat, 
but  as  a  man  beginning  to  recognize  his  own  con- 
dition. 

With  her  mind  tilled  with  painful  thoughts  the 


wife  set  about  this  new  task.  The  tea,  which  was 
now  brewed,  was  removed  and  the  coffee-pot 
replenished  and  set  upon  the  stove.  The  hus- 
band's impatience  soon  broke  forth  again,  but  in 
a  new  quarter. 

"What's  become  of  that  boy?"  he  demanded, 
after  having  looked  into  the  sitting-room  and  the 
bedroom  beyond  and  not  finding  Gift  in  either. 

"He's  gone  up  to  his  room,"  replied  the  mother. 
"I'll  go  call  him  down  in  a  minute.  I'm  'fraid  he 
ain't  well—"  She  stopped  suddenly  and  looked 
questioningly  at  her  husband. 

"No,  you  won't  do  any  such  thing!  If  the  boy 
has  gone  off  in  the  sulks  it  won't  do  him  any 
hurt  to  go  'thout  his  supper  one  night.  It'll  learn 
him  to  'preciate  his  privileges." 

"Dan'el,"  cried  the  mother,  "you  hain't— you 
didn't  strike  lrim?" 

"Now,  see  here,  Marthy ;  the  boy  ain't  killed. 
You  needn't  look  at  me  that  way.  I  guess  I  know 
what  I'm  'bout.  We've  humored  the  boy  too 
much  already.  It's  time  he  felt  some  'tbority. 
Besides,  he's  been  acting  up  at  school,  and  I 
won't  stand  that!  A  boy  of  mine's  got  to  behave 
himself  when  he's  'way  from  home,  'tany  rate." 

Mrs.  Furrows  had  sunk  into  a  chair;  all  the 
color  had  left  her  face.  Her  Gift  had  been 
struck!   No  doubt  he  was  now  broken-hearted, 


soon  fall  asleep.  In  the  meantime  she  went  on 
with  her  work  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  listening 
anxiously  for  any  sounds  that  might  come  from 
the  room  above.  Daniel  Furrows  lay  for  a  long 
time,  evidently  turning  something  over  in  his 
mind.  But  at  last  his  heavy  breathing  showed 
that  he  bad  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  what  took 
place  about  him. 

Mrs.  Furrows  laid  down  her  dish-towel  and  tip- 
toed to  the  stair  door.  She  hesitated  a  moment ; 
there  was  some  repugnance  to  doing  what  her 
husband,  though  in  his  present  condition,  had 
forbidden.  But  something  told  her  that  he  was 
wrong  and  that  she  was  right.  Her  mother-heart 
needed  no  further  prompting,  and  she  continued 
noiselessly  up  the  stairs.  She  tapped  lightly  at 
her  boy's  door  and  softly  called  his  name. 

"Gift!" 

There  was  no  response,  and  she  tried  the  door, 
but  it  failed  to  open.  Could  it  be  bolted?  She  had 
not  known  there  was  a  bolt  on  his  door.  Gift 
had  never  locked  himself  in  before.  Again  she 
called,  softly,  "Gift!  Gift!"  She  dared  not  call 
louder  for  fear  of  waking  her  husband  below. 
But  to  all  her  calls  there  came  only  silence  and 
the  beating  of  her  own  heart.  She  put  her  ear 
close  to  the  crack  of  the  door  and  listened  intently. 
After  a  moment  she  was  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
heavy  breathings  of  her  boy— he  was  asleep— and 
she  turned  and  went  quietly  down  the  stairs. 

When  Gift  entered  his  room  he  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot  with  suppressed  passion.  In 
the  last  few  moments  he  had  suffered  more  than  in 


Gift  was  by  his  side  in  an  instant 


and  the  bitterness  in  his  heart  grew  with  every 
moment.  He  loved  his  father,  and  knew  that  his 
father  loved  him ;  but  now  he  wished  his  father  to 
feel  the  pain  he  was  himself  suffering.  Above  alL 
he  wished  his  father  to  be— oh,  so  sorry  for  what  he 
had  done! 

<  lift's  last  thought  before  goingto  sleep  came  to 
him  now.  But  he  could  not  die,  and,  what  was 
more,  he  did  not  wish  to  die.  He  guessed  there 
were  other  ways  to  make  bis  father  sorry.  The 
thought  of  running  away  had  been  vaguely  with 
him  for  some  time,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  he 
wished  to  run  away. 

He  wondered  how  he  should  meet  his  father  on 
the  morrow.  How  was  the  day  to  begin  and  go 
on?  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  there  had  been  some 
plan  and  he  had  forgotten  it.  He  tried  hard  to 
think  what  it  was.  Then  it  came  to  him  like  a 
flash.  It  was  his  father's  words,  "Go  to  the 
house  now;  I'll  finish  with  you  in  the  morning!" 

Finish!  His  father  meant  to  whip  him  again! 
The  boy's  blood  van  like  fire  through  his  veins. 
Never!  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  clenched 
fists  glared  before  him.  In  bis  overheated  brain 
there  appeared  but  one  way  of  escape,  and  his 
mind  quickly  settled  upon  this.  He  would  run 
away ! 

Having  come  to  this  decision  Gift  set  rapidly  to 
work  making  preparations  to  leave.  He  took  off 
his  shoes,  to  make  sure  of  noiseless  footsteps,  and 
moving  quickly  about  the  room  soon  had  a  small 
bundle  formed  of  the  things  which  he  felt  sure  he 
should  need.  Going  to  the  window  he  dropped 
this  to  the  ground.  He  intended  to  follow  the 
same  way,  but  thought  of  the  lunch  which  he 
ought  to  take,  and  to  obtain  which  would  make 
necessary  a  visit  to  the  dining-room.  With  cat- 
like tread  he  descended  the  stairs.  He  knew  just 
where  to  find  the  things  that  he  wanted.  Some 
doughnuts  and  some  cheese  were  slipped  into  a 
paper  sack ;  a  piece  of  pie  he  took  in  his  hand  to 
eat  as  soon  as  he  left  the  house. 

There  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky,  but  the  haze, 
together  with  the  full  moon,  gave  to  the  stars  a 
sickly  appearance.  The  ground  was  damp  and 
chilly,  with  a  light  frost. 

Gift  walked  slowly  toward  the  barn.  He  could 
not  leave  until  he  had  seen  Billy  once  more  and 
said  good-by  to  him.  The  barn  door  creaked  on 
its  rollers  as  he  pushed  it  along,  and  Billy,  in  a 
neighboring  stall,  started  to  his  feet  and  spoke  as 
horses  do,  through  their  nostrils.  Gift  was  by  his 
side  in  an  instant,  and  with  arms  thr  own  about 
the  pony's  neck  clung  tightly  to  him. 

"Oh,  Billy,  I'm  going  away!"  he  said,  drawing 
the  pony's  nose  against  his  cheek.  "I  may  never 
see  you  again,  or  if  I  do  I  shall  be  a  man  and 
you'll  be— oh,  so  old!   Maybe— maybe  you'll—" 

But  that  he  might  be  dead  Gift  could  not  frame 
the  words,  and  the  thought  remained  unex- 
pressed. He  swallowed  hard  because  of  some- 
thing in  his  throat.  The  thought  of  taking  Billy 
along  came  to  him,  but  this  was  impossible  with 
the  plan  which  was  half  formed  in  his  mind.  He 
would  be  obliged  sooner  or  later  to  sell  him.  and 
there  was  no  telling  wrhat  sort  of  hands  he  might 
fall  into  afterward.  But  if  he  left  Billy  his  father 
might  keep  him  and  care  for  him  because  of  the 
boy  to  whom  the  pony  had  been  so  dear,  and 
whom  the  father  had  loved,  but  might  never  see 
again. 

Gift  patted  his  pony  caressingly  on  the  neck; 
once  more  he  pressed  his  cheek  against  Billy's 
nose,  and  murmured,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"Good-byi  Billy,  good-by!"  Then  he  turned  and 
ran  swiftly  and  noiselessly  from  the  spot. 


'Oh, 


sobbing  his  eyes  out!  She  could  not  stand  it;  she 
must  go  to  him  at  once.  She  rose,  turning  her 
eyes  toward  the  stair  door  as  she  did  so. 

"Now,  see  here,  Marthy;  you're  not  goin'  to 
coddle  him!"  said  her  husband,  stepping  between 
her  and  the  stairway.  "You'll  only  undo  the 
good  I've  tried  to  do." 

At  this  moment  the  coffee  on  the  stove  in  the 
kitchen  boiled  over  and  the  room  was  filled 
with  its  noisy  hissing.  The  steam  came  pouring 
through  the  doorway,  and  the  two  standing  before 
each  other  felt  it,  warm  and  damp,  settle  upon 
their  faces. 

"Now,  see  here,  Marthy ;  I  don't  want  any  fuss. 
You  go  'tend  to  the  supper  things  and  I'll  'tend  to 
the  boy.  Women-folks 've  got  no  business  'tend- 
in'  unruly  boys ;  they  only  spoil  'em.  It  wants  a 
firm  hand."  » 

He  pushed  his  wife  not  ungently  from  him,  and 
she,  thinking  it  best  to  bide  her  time,  turned 
and  went  into  the  kitchen,  while  he  took  his  place 
at  the  supper-table. 

Mrs.  Furrows  was  a  little,  patient,  hard-work- 
ing woman,  but  capable  of  any  amount  of  resis- 
tance were  it  necessary.  As  a  rule  her  husband 
was  kind  and  considerate,  and  her'hope  now  was 
that  this  would  be  only  a  passing  incident.  Still 
while  it  lasted  she  felt  all  the  pain  of  an  acute 
trouble. 

After  the  evening  meal,  which  she  barely 
tasted,  she  picked  up  the  dishes  and  proceeded 
to  wash  them.  She  hoped  that  her  husband,  who 
had  flung  himself  upon  a  lounge  near  by,  would 


Dan'el,  I  can't  find  him!" 

all  his  life  before.  There  was  a  longing  that  he 
might  shut  himself  for  all  time  from  everything 
and  everybody.  He  closed  the  door,  and  catching 
sight  of  the  bolt  shoved  it  into  place.  This  seemed 
to  shut  him  more  from  the  indignity  which  he  had 
Just  received.  There  was  no  one  to  see  him  now, 
and  the  tears  burst  forth.  He  threw  himself  upon 
the  bed  and  smothered  his  sobs  in  the  pillow. 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  thus,  his  mind  filled  with 
anger,  pain  and  bitter  resentment.  All  his 
thoughts  were  confused  and  jumbled,  but  stilf 
filled  with  the  idea  of  a  great  wrong  done  him. 
He  had  played  hard  that  day,  and  his  wild  sob- 
bing soon  wore  him  out.  His  last  thought  before 
he  fell  asleep  was  a  half  wish  that  he  might  die; 
then  he  guessed  that  his  father  would  regret  that 
day's  doings. 

When  Gift  awoke  it  was  midnight.  The  soft 
rays  of  a  full  moon  shone  through  his  little  win- 
dow and  lighted  up  the  room.  After  he  had 
recovered  from  his  first  start,  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  previous  day  had  cruelly  returned,  he 
rose  from  the  bed.  The  room  seemed  close ;  there 
was  a  heaviness  in  his  breast  and  a  soreness  in 
his  throat.  He  stepped  to  the  window  and  noise- 
lessly raised  it.  There  was  a  haze  without  and  a 
disagreeable  smell  of  burning  brush ;  but  the  air 
was  cool  and  felt  refreshing  to  his  heated  brow. 
He  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  and  tried  not  to  think  of 
what  had  happened. 

But  in  spite  of  his  determination  his  mind 
would  return  to  the  cruel  and  unreasoning  pun- 
ishment which  his  father  had  inflicted  upon  him, 


Chapter  II. 

Mrs.  Furrows  did  not  call  Gift  the  next  morn- 
ing until  breakfast  was  nearly  ready.  Then,  as 
there  was  no  response,  she  went  up  to  his  room. 
The  door  stood  open,  and  within  was  consider- 
able disorder.  But  Gift  was  not  in  there,  so  she 
turned  and  retraced  her  steps  to  the  kitchen. 
She  met  her  husband  as  he  came  in  after  having 
done  his  morning  chores. 

"Breakfast  is  ready."  she  said,  quietly,  and 
proceeded  to  take  the  things  from  the  stove.  As 
she  did  so  she  added,  "I  didn't  know  as  Gift  had 
come  down  yet.  Have  you  seen  him,  Dan'el?" 

"No,"  replied  the  husband  from  behind  the 
towel  with  which  he  was  wiping  his  face,  rough 
with  its  six  days'  beard. 

When  Mrs.  Furrows  had  placed  the  breakfast 
upon  the  table  and  her  husband  had  taken  his 
accustomed  seat  she  stepped  to  the  outer  door 
and  glanced  about.  Gift  was  nowhere  in  sight, 
and  she  called  him  twice  by  name. 

She  heard  some  movement  in  the  shed,  and 
thinking  her  boy  had  made  it,  she  added,  in  her 
most  persuasive,  motherly  tones,  "Come,  Gift, 
breakfast's  ready."  Then  she  returned  to  the 
table  and  poured  her  husband's  coffee. 

They  did  not  wait  for  Gift,  but  began  eating  at 
once.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  previous  day's 
trouble,  nor  did  either  speak  of  the  boy  again, 
though  he  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  both. 
As  the  meal  went  on  and  Gift  did  not  appear  the 
mother  began  to  wonder.  Finally  she  concluded 
it  was  because  of  a  reluctance  to  meet  his  father, 
which  was,  perhaps,  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances. She  determined  not  to  call  him  again 
until  her  husband  had  gone  into  the  field  to  work. 
A  late  meal  would  make  little  difference  to*Gift, 
for  it  was  Saturday  and  there  was  no  school. 

Daniel  Furrows  ate  his  breakfast  with  more 
comfort  because  of  his  son's  absence.  He  had 
felt  all  the  morning  that  he  had  not  done  just 
right  the  day  before.  He  had  told  himself  more 
than  once  that  even  if  the  boy  did  deserve  some 
punishment  he  was  in  no  condition  to  give  it. 
"Why,  I  was  blind  mad!"  he  reflected,  and  began 
turning  over  in  his  mind  plans  for  "makin'  it  up" 
to  his  boy,  as  he  expressed  it. 

After  breakfast  he  still  lingered  about  the 
house,  reluctant  to  go  until  he  had  shown  some- 
thing of  how  he  felt.  He  was  not  at  ease.  His 
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wife  saw  this  and  thought  she  knew  something  of 
the  cause,  but  made  no  effort  to  relieve  him. 
Perhaps  she  thought  that  it  was  right  that  he 
should  suffer. 

But  at  last  he  took  his  hat  and  started  for  the 
door.  Here  he  paused  a  moment;  clearing  his 
throat  he  said,  "Tell  Gift  to  come  down  to  the 
potato-field  after  he's  had  his  breakfast,  an'  help 
me  there  this  morning,  an'  I'll  go  with  him  over 
to  Bound  Lake  fishin'  this  afternoon.  I'd  lay  off 
an'  go  all  day,  but  them  potatoes 've  got  to  be 
dug  first." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Furrows,  brightening  because 
of  the  spirit  in  which  this  had  been  given,  "Gift 
will  like  that;  he's  always  wantin' to  go  a-flshin' 
over  there!" 

Then  the  father  went  away  feeling  much  easier 
in  his  mind.  He  had  been  at  work  in  the  potato- 
field  about  half  an  hour  when  he  heard  a  step 
behind  him.  Straightening  up,  he  turned  about 
expecting  to  see  Gift.  Instead,  he  was  startled 
by  meeting  his  wife,  pale  in  the  face  and  greatly 
agitated. 

"Wy,  Marthy!  what's  the  matter?"  he  said, 
taking  a  step  toward  her. 

"Oh,  Dan'el,  I  can't  find  him!  I'm  afraid  he's 
gone— run  away!  His  bed  wa'n't  slept  in  last 
night,  an'  some  o'  his  things  is  gone— his  shirts 
an' his  heavy  socks!  Oh,  Dan'el!  If— if—  What 
Shall  we  do?"  . 

Daniel  Furrows  was  considerably  staggered  by 
this  news.  He  left  his  hoe  in  the  half-dug  potato- 
hill,  and  the  two  walked  back  to  the  house.  He 
led  the  way  up  the  stairs  to  his  son's  room,  closely 
followed  by  his  wife,  who  hoped  without  hope 
that  her  painful  surmise  might  yet  be  disproved. 
But  there  was  the  room  with  a.  1  its  positive  ev- 
idence. There  was  the  bed  with  its  patchwork 
quilt  still  tucked  in  at  the  sides,  though  it  was 
otherwise  considerably  rumpled,  and  the  pillow 
lay  in  a  heap  at  the  foot.  There  was  the  little 
stand  drawer  drawn  out  as  the  mother  had  left  it 
on  discovering  that  it  was  empty. 

One  look  convinced  Daniel  that  his  wife's  con- 
clusions were  right,  and  he  was  hurt.  Involun- 
tarily the  cry  escaped  his  lips,  "I  don't  see  what 
made  him  do  it!"  He  was  sorry  in  an  instant  for 
having  said  this  because  of  the  words  which  it 
drew  from  his  wife. 

"Oh,  I  do,  Dan'el!"  she  cried,  dropping  upon  the 
bed  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  while 
the  tears  trickled  between  her  fingers. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  Marthy,"  her  husband 
replied,  his  head  dropping  forward.  "An'— an' 
God  knows  I  wish't  I  hadn't!"  His  voice  was 
husky  as  he  uttered  these  words.  He  could  not 
trust  himself  further,  and  so  hurried  from  the 
room. 

His  wife,  fearful  that  she  had  said  too  much, 
hastened  after  him.  "Oh,  Dan'el,"  she  said,  over- 
taking him  in  the  kitchen,  "I  am  sorry,  too!  But 
it'll  be  all  right  if  you'll  go  after  him  and  bring 
him  back!" 

"I'll  go  anywhere  you  say,  Marthy,"  he  replied, 
very  contritely. 

After  this  Mrs.  Furrows  was  in  a  feverish  state 
to  have  her  husband  off.  But  where  would  Gift 
be  likely  to  go?  This  was  the  question  which 
they  asked  themselves  over  and  over  again  with- 
out discovering  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  was  at 
last  decided,  however,  that  Daniel  should  go  to 
the  nearest  town  that  afternoon;  perhaps  he 
would  learn  something  there.  This  he  did,  but  at 
night  returned  knowing  no  more  of  what  had  be- 
come of  Gift  than  before.  The  father  had  kept  a 
sharp  lookout,  but  had  asked  no  questions  lest 
the  whole  story  should  be  disclosed,  and  this  he 
was  ashamed  to  have  known. 

It  was  a  very  lonely  and  a  very  dismal  Sunday 
which  the  two  passed.  To  add  to  the  sense  of 
desolation  a  dreary  autumn  rain  set  in  early  in 
the  morning  and  continued  all  day.  Neither  one 
felt  like  attending  the  services  which  were  held 
in  the  little  school-house  half  a  mile  away.  In  the 
afternoon  Daniel  spent  a  greater  portion  of 
the  time  at  the  barn  in  profitless  reflections,  while 
his  wife,  alone  in  the  house,  had  more  than  one 
hard  crying-spell. 

Monday  came  at  last,  but  brought  no  news  of 
the  runaway  son.  Mrs.  Furrows,  however,  now 
recalled  that  Gift  had  frequently  declared  when 
he  became  a  man  he  should  like  to  be  a  sailor  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  If  he  still  held  this  fancy  he 
would  be  likely  to  go  straight  to  Detroit,  which 
was  only  thirty-five  miles  to  the  northeast.  Ac- 
cordingly Daniel  immediately  made  preparations 
to  go  thither.  A  man  in  the  neighborhood  was 
hired  to  do  the  chores  on  the  farm,  and  that  after- 
noon the  father  set  out  on  his  quest. 

He  was  unknown  in  the  city  and  did  not  hes- 
itate to  make  inquiry  at  every  place  that  gave  the 
least  promise  of  developments.  He  visited  all 
the  docks,  and  was  very  thorough  in  his  seareh 
there.  He  called  at  the  office  of  every  lake-ship- 
ping company,  but  failed  to  find  a  single  clue. 
There  were  those  who  advised  him  to  put  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police ;  but  in  Daniel's 
mind  the  police  were  only  to  catch  criminals,  and 
his  boy  was  no  criminal.  After  four  days  of  fruit- 
less search  he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  country. 

The  rest  of  the  week  was  spent  in  waiting  and 
hoping.  Another  Sunday  came  and  went,  but 
brought  not  the  first  tidings  of  Gift.  Then  the 
mother  declared  that  of  course  Gift  had  not  gone 
to  Detroit;  he  knew  they  would  follow  him  there. 
She  believed  now  that  he  had  gone  to  Toledo, 
which  was  about  the  same  distance  to  the  south- 
east. 

Accordingly  Tuesday  morning  found  Daniel  on 
the  streets  of  Toledo.  That  day  and  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  he  spent  in  the  same  way  as  he  had 
spent  his  days  in  Detroit.  Every  place  in  which 
there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  faintest  clue 
was  visited,  but  the  days  went  by  with  no  success 
whatever. 

Heart-sick,  with  hope  deferred,  Daniel  set  out 
for  home.   The  thought  of  meeting  his  wife  with 


no  news  of  their  boy  bore  hard  upon  him.  Though 
she  had  never  reproached  him  with  a  word,  except 
those  few  which  he  had  wrung  from  her  on  that 
first  morning,  he  felt  that  she  must  in  her  heart 
blame  him. 

Mrs.  Furrows  was  still  up,  though  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  her  husband  returned.  She 
had  no  need  to  ask,  "What  news?"  for  she  read 
in  his  face  the  fruitlessness  of  his  search.  She 
listened  with  anxious  attention  as  he  quietly  told 
the  story  of  his  journey  while  he  ate  of  the  lunch 
which  she  placed  before  him.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished he  rose  and  lighted  his  lantern  to  go  to  the 
barn,  just  to  see  how  things  had  gone  on  while 
he  was  away.  After  he  had  gone  out  a  few  tears 
came  into  the  mother's  eyes,  and  she  choked  back 
a  sigh  as  she  took  up  the  light  and  went  to  her 
room. 

Weeks  went  by.  Thanksgiving  came,  but  it 
was  poorly  kept  in  the  Furrows'  house.  Their 
great  sorrow  was  still  new,  and  it  hid  all  the 
many  things  which  they  had  to  be  thankful  for. 
As  winter  came  on  they  would  sit  about  the 
kitchen  stove,  for  somehow  they  felt  more  at 
home  in  that  part  of  the  house.  Daniel  would  try 
to  read  his  weekly  newspaper,  while  his  wife  sat 
by  busy  with  some  knitting.  The  reading  for  the 
most  part  was  a  failure,  owing  to  Daniel's  fre- 
quent naps.  From  these  he  would  start  and 
glance  at  his  wife.  If  he  chanced  to  meet  her 
eyes  something  there  reminded  him  of  their  lost 
boy,  and  he  wondered  if  she  were  always  think- 
ing of  Gift. 

One  night  past  the  middle  of  December,  as  they 
sat  thus,  Daniel  noticed  that  his  wife's  knitting 
was  of  a  different  character  from  that  which 
usually  employed  her.  It  gave  him  a  great  start 
when  finally  he  recognized  the  foundation  of  a 
boy's  mitten.  His  wife's  eyes  met  his  at  the  same 
instant,  and  she  saw  the  surprised  and  question- 
ing look  there. 

"Christmas  is  coming,  Dan'el,"  she  said,  in  a 
subdued  voice.  "Our  boy  was  given  us  once  as 
a  Christmas  gift;  maybe  he  will  be  again— maybe 
he  will  come  back!" 

This  was  all  that  was  said  for  some  time.  Both 
were  thinking  of  the  last  thirteen  Christmases, 
each  of  which  had  been  a  double  celebration 
with  them.  It  was  quite  natural  that  they  should 
be  sitting  there  alone  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Daniel  could  almost  fancy  that  Gift  was  just 
above  them,  neatly  tucked  in  his  little  bed,  and 
that  they  should  be  planning,  as  they  had  planned 
so  many  times  before,  some  pleasant  surprise  for 
him.  Once  it  had  been  a  rocking-horse,  several 
times  a  sled,  and  once  a  pair  of  skates.  Last 
Christmas  they  had  outdone  all  others  and  bought 
him  Billy.  How  well  he  remembered  Gift's  ex- 
pressions of  delight!  Never  had  the  boy  been  so 
overjoyed.  The  recollection  brought  the  light 
into  Daniel's  face  and  happiness  back  to  his 
heart.  Then  the  clock  struck  nine  and  all  was 
reality  again.  With  a  long  breath  he  rose  to  put 
things  to  rights  for  the  night. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  Daniel  went  to 
town  to  make  some  purchases.  When  he  re- 
turned his  wife  gave  his  face  her  accustomed 
searching  look.  She  always  hoped  that  he  would 
come  back  from  such  a  trip  bringing  either  Gift 
or  some  news  of  the  lost  boy.  This  time  added 
one  more  to  the  number  of  her  disappointments. 

She  had  finished  the  mittens,  and  they  were 
carefully  laid  away.  That  night  she  brought  out 
a  bundle  of  the  boy's  stockings,  and  as  they  sat 
by  the  kitchen  fire  looked  them  over.  She  se- 
lected a  pair  the  legs  of  which  were  good,  and 
after  cutting  off  the  well-worn  feet  took  up  the 
stitches  and  began  to  knit  new  feet  on  them. 
Daniel  sat  near  her.  Occasionally  he  spoke  of 
this  or  that  neighbor  whom  he  had  met  while  in 
town.  Everybody  was  complaining  of  the  hard 
times;  he  had  never  known  money  to  be  so 
scarce.  There  seemed  to  be  no  market  for  any- 
thing except  turkeys,  and  even  that  was  unusually 
dull.  At  last  the  clock  struck  nine.  This  was 
the  signal  for  the  knitting  to  be  put  away  and  the 
paper  folded;  ten  minutes  later  the  house  was 
dark  and  another  day  had  been  lived  through. 

The  morning  before  Christmas  was  fair,  the 
temperature  being  twenty  degrees  above  the 
freezing-point.  It  was  not  much  like  the  usual 
Christmas  in  that  latitude ;  there  was  no  snow  on 
the  ground,  but  plenty  of  mud  in  the  road.  Mrs. 
Furrows  was  getting  breakfast  in  one  room  and 
her  husband  was  looking  over  his  purchases  in 
another.  She  showed  the  trouble  in  her  face  less 
this  morning  than  she  had  since  Gift  ran  away. 
The  conviction  had  been  growing  on  her  that  she 
should  see  her  boy  on  the  morrow,  and  it  had  now 
come  to  be  very  strong.  While  she  worked  she 
softly  hummed  a  church  tune.  She  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  act,  for  her  thoughts  were  far  away, 
fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  runaway  boy.  But  he 
was  no  longer  a  runaway  boy;  his  face  was 
turned  homeward— she  could  see  it  coming  nearer 
and  nearer.  Once  she  thought  she  heard  a  smoth- 
ered exclamation  from  the  other  room,  but  con- 
cluded that  she  was  mistaken,  and  went  on  with 
her  work. 

At  last  everything  was  prepared,  and  she  called 
to  her  husband,  "Come,  Dan'el;  come  to  break- 
fast." She  stepped  to  the  door  to  meet  him,  and 
was  startled  by  the  expression  on  his  face.  He 
had  tried  to  hide  it,  but  all  his  efforts  were  in 
vain.  "Dan'el,"  she  cried,  "you  know  something 
—you  have  heard^— " 

"No,  Marthy,  It's  nothing  I've  heard.  It  may 
all  be  a  mistake.  You  mustn't  set  too  much  by  it. 
I  guess  it  was  because  I  was  thinkin'  of  him,  it 
looked  so  much  like  him.  It's  a  picture  in  a 
paper.  I  wa'n't  goin'  to  say  anything  'bout  it, 
because  I  guess  it  can't  be  him;  I  thought  I'd 
find  out  for  sure  before  I  told  you,  Marthy.  You 
mustn't  set  too  much  by  it." 

He  led  his  wife  to  the  table,  where  he  had 
smoothed  out  a  paper  which  had  been  wrapped 
about  one  «f  his  purchases.  It  was  a  leaf  torn 


from  one  of  the  great  weeklies,  and  bore  a  full- 
page  illustration.  Without  speaking  further  he 
pointed  to  an  object  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture. 

"That's  him!'  That's  him!"  cried  Mrs.  Fur- 
rows. "That's  our  Gift!  They  can't  fool  me  I 
That's  our  lost  boy,  Dan'el!  Our  Gift— our  lost 
Gift!"  she  continued,  the  tears  filling  her  eyes. 
She  could  no  longer  see,  and  she  asked,  "What 
does  it  say,  Dan'el?  Where  was  it  took?" 

Daniel  stooped  and  read  the  printing  beneath 
the  picture:  "Chicago  day;  showing  crowd  at  the 
main  entrance,  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
Reproduced  from  an  instantaneous  photograph." 

"Chicago!"  echoed  his  wife.  "Ofcourse!  Why 
didn't  we  think  Gift  went  to  the  World's  Fair? 
Of  course ;  if  we'd  had  any  sense  we'd  'a'  thought 
of  that  before!  Now  you  can  find  him,  Dan'el? 
You  must  go  for  him  now— this  very  day!  You 
must  go  before  he  gets  away  from  there!" 

"Yes,  if  you  say  so,  Marthy.  I'll  get  Benton  to 
come  over  and  do  the  chores.  He  can  drive  me 
to  town  after  dinner,  an'  I  can  ketch  the  next 
train.  I'll  take  this  with  me;  it  may  help  me  to 
find  him."  He  carefully  folded  the  paper  and  put 


it  whete  he  would  not  lose  it.  "But  you  mustn't 
set  too  much  store  by  it,  Marthy ;  it's  only  a  clue, 
remember,  but  it's  more'n  we've  had  before,"  he 
said.  He  repeated  this  after  dinner,  and  they 
were  his  last  words  before  going  out  to  be  driven 
to  the  station. 

This  was  his  third  journey  to  find  their  boy,  but 
on  neither  of  the  others  had  he  been  so  hopeful. 
How  he  expected  to  find  Gift  this  time  would  be 
hard  to  tell.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  rea- 
soned about  the  matter.  That  the  paper  was 
nearly  three  months  old  made  no  difference. 
They  had  found  a  picture  of  their  boy,  as  they 
believed,  taken  on  a  definite  spot  in  Chicago. 
The  first  step  was  to  get  to  that  spot;  Dan'el 
would  know  what  to  do  next. 

It  was  dark  when  the  train  stopped  at  Elkhart. 
The  conductor  came  in  and  called  out,  "Twenty 
minutes  for  supper!"  Daniel  had  brought  a  lunch 
with  him,  but  he  thought  to  add  a  cup  of  coffee 
to  it,  and  left  the  car  for  that  purpose.  As  he 
pushed  through  the  crowd  to  the  lunch-rooms 
he  jostled  a  number  of  persons.  Among  these 
was  Gift.  But  in  the  dark  and  confusion  neither 
father  nor  son  knew  of  the  other's  presence. 


[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


The  Mercy  of  the  Cyclone 


BY  I.  McROSS 


she  heat  rolled  up  in  waves  from 
the  sun-soaked  land  into  an  at- 
mosphere already  surcharged  with 
heat.  For  a  number  of  hours  the 
birds  had  ceased  song  and  twitter. 
The  sharp  chr-r-r  of  the  grass- 
hoppers and  the  steady  click,  click 
of  the  harvester  seemed  to  voice 
the  misery  caused  by  the  stifling 
air.  Not  the  slightest  breeze 
ruffled  the  broad  expanse  of  ripened  wheat ;  not 
a  motion  except  of  men,  machine  and  horses. 
White  streaks  of  lather  showed  on  the  horses 
wherever  touched  by  a  strap  of  leather,  and 
though  they  lagged  miserably  at  their  work  the 
driver  was  too  enervated  by  the  heat  to  urge  them 
to  a  livelier  gait. 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered  young  man  walked 
toward  the  team  and  held  up  one  hand  with  a 
gesture  of  command.  "Take  the  horses,  Mart, 
and  put  them  in  the  shade  of  the  barn ;  they'll  get 
sunstruck  if  you  don't  look  out.  We'll  quit,  all  of 
us,  until  it  cools  off  a  little." 

He  walked  slowly  toward  the  house  and  threw 
himself  clown  in  the  shade  of  the  porch.  The 
other  men  lounged  in  the  shadow  of  the  barn. 

"Good  thing  Jeff  Cooper  thinks  something  of 
his  bosses,"  muttered  Mart.  "He  don't  care  for 
anything  but  what  costs  him  money.  No  wonder 
his  wife  left  him." 

"Where  did  she  go?"  asked  one  of  the  men, 
lazily. 

"Nobody  knows,  unless  she  went  back  to  her 
folks." 

"What  did  she  go  for?"  questioned  the  man 
again. 

"Got  tired  of  workin'  like  a  beast,  I  guess.  All 
Jeff  married  her  for  was  to  work.  She  used  to 
milk  the  cows,  take  care  of  the  hosses  and  do 
most  all  the  chores,  then  go  into  the  field  and 
work.  She  drove  the  team  all  through  harvestin' 
last  summer." 

"She  was  a  Swede,  wasn't  she?" 

"Yes;  a  strong,  red-cheeked  young  woman, 
with  big  blue  eyes,  and  hair  just  the  color  of  that 
wheat-field  down  there.  A  young  Swede  was 
workin'  for  Jeff,  and  they  left  about  the  same 
time ;  guess  there  ain't  much  doubt—" 

"It's  a  lie!"  The  men  jumped  and  turned  to 
look  into  Jeff  Cooper's  white,  angry  face.  He  was 
trembling,  but  his  voice  was  cool  and  steady. 

"My  wife  never  left  with  any  man;  it  was  not 
like  her.  No  better,  truer  woman  ever  lived,  and 
any  man  who  dares  to  say  anything  different  may 
answer  to  me."  He  clenched  a  pair  of  huge  fists 
and  looked  at  Mart,  who  did  not  answer  for  a 
moment,  then  he  asked: 

"What  did  she  go  away  for,  then,  and  where  is 
she?" 

"I  don't  know ;  but  I  know  that  when  I  find  her 
she  will  be  as  good  and  pure  as  a  little  child." 

"Pity  you  hadn't  'predated  her  a  little  more 
when  you  had  her,"  returned  Mart,  scornfully. 
"Most  always  if  a  man  thinks  anything  of  his  wife 
he  don't  set  her  to  workin'  outdoors,  like  a  man." 

"I  never  wanted  her  to  work  outdoors.  She 
liked  to  'tend  the  horses  and  drive  them,  to  sit  on 
the  harvester  and  watch  the  wheat  fall.  I  did 
everything  for  her  that  I  could.  You  thought 
when  you  built  a  mud  house  for  your  wife  that 
you  had  done  wonders ;  I  built  a  frame  house  for 
mine,  and  put  a  porch  on  it,  when  every  board  in 
it  cost  me  'most  a  bag  of  wheat,  and  that  at  the 
railroad  twenty  miles  away." 

"Look!  Look!"  interrupted  one  of  the  men. 
"A  cyclone!"  The  men  jumped  to  their  feet. 
They  could  hear  the  distant  roar  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  all  earth  and  the  heavens  seemed 
filled  with  the  gathering  fury. 

"It's  going  south  of  us,"  said  Mart,  hopefully. 

"There's  enough  of  it  coming  here.  Get  the 
horses  into  the  cellar,  quick!"  commanded  Jeff, 
running  as  he  spoke  to  the  horses,  that  stood 
pulling  at  their  halters,  their  sensitive  ears  pricked 
forward  as  they  scented  the  coming  tornado.  In  a 
moment  men  and  horses  were  in  the  cyclone-cellar 
and  the  heavy  door  bolted.  Through  the  thick 
earth  banking  they  could  hear  the  crash  as  the 
cyclone  struck. 

"It's  a  big  one,"  said  Mart;  "if  we  get  the  whole 
of  it  you  won't  see  your  house,  barn,  harvester 
or  wheat  unless  you  go  into  another  country  and 
gather  them  up." 

Jeff  did  not  answer.  He  was  not  thinking  of  the 


safety  of  his  property,  but  of  his  wife.  Was  she 
safe  out  of  the  track  of  the  cyclone?  How 
frightened  she  had  been  the  summer  before,  when 
just  a  slight  cyclone  had  passed  through  their 
fields!  How  she  had  clung  to  him  in  the  darkness 
and  perfect  safety  of  the  cellar!  He  could  still 
feel  her  strong,  young  heart  beating  wildly  against 
his  own  as  she  clung  to  him  In  an  agony  of  fear 
and  dread.  Why  had  she  left  him?  He  had  asked 
himself  the  question  hundreds  of  times  since  she 
had  left  him— three  months  ago.  He  suspected  that 
she  had  gone  home;  it  was  only  fourteen  miles 
away,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  make  any  search 
for  her.  Surely  she  would  come  back  some  time! 
Mart's  words  burned  his  ears,  though  he  did  not 
believe  their  evil  suggestion. 

"It's  over,  I  guess,"  Mart's  voice  broke  upon 
his  thoughts.  He  went  to  the  door  and  unbolted  it. 
It  opened  outward,  and  when  he  pushed  it  struck 
something  that  had  been  blown  against  it.  He 
pushed  a  little  harder ;  the  door  opened  a  crack, 
and  the  man  looking  over  Jeff's  shoulder  said: 

"The  house's  left,  for  one  thing." 

They  pushed  hard  against  the  door  until  Jeff 
could  squeeze  through.  He  looked  down  at  his 
feet. 

"Hilda!" 

At  his  feet,  her  long,  fair  hair  swept  about  her 
by  the  wind,  lay  Hilda.  One  arm  sheltered  the 
baby  that  Jeff  had  never  seen ;  it  moved  and  cried, 
but  Hilda  lay  motionless,  her  white,  upturned 
face  ghastly  beneath  its  coating  of  dust.  Jeff  took 
the  baby  from  her  arms  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the 
men ;  he  then  stooped  to  raise  Hilda.  Mart  sprang 
forward  to  help,  but  Jeff  pushed  him  aside,  and, 
unassisted,  carried  her  to  the  house  and  put  her 
upon  the  bed.  His  face  was  as  colorless  as  hers 
as  he  rubbed  her  hands  and  called  her  by  all  the 
old  endearing  names  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear  from  his  lips. 

"No  use,  Jeff;  she's  gone;  you  can't  bring  her 
to,"  said  one  of  the  men,  in  the  hushed  tones  one 
uses  in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

"She  is  not  dead!  She  must  not  die!"  contra- 
dicted Jeff.  "Hilda!  Hilda!"  There  was  more 
determination  than  despair  in  the  cry. 

"I  can  feel  her  pulse,"  he  cried,  hopefully,  a  few 
moments  later.  At  last  she  opened  her  eyes,  but 
there  was  no  look  of  recognition  in  them.  After 
awhile  the  dazed,  bewildered  expression  left  her 
face,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a  smile  as  she  looked 
at  Jeff.  ,He  motioned  the  men  from  the  room 
and  dropped  upon  his  knees  beside  the  bed. 

"Hilda,  how  could  you  leave  me  so?" 

A  troubled  took  came  into  the  child-like  blue 
eyes. '  "They  did  tell  me— Mart's  woman  and  the 
others— that  all  you  cared  for  me  was  to  work. 
And  sometimes  I  felt  that  the  work  was  too 
hard,  so  I  thought  I  would  go  'way  till  I  was  once 
more  strong  and  could  work  for  you." 

"They  lied,  Hilda!  It  was  you  I  wanted,  not 
your  work!  Just  you,  dear!  How  did  you  get 
here?  Where  were  you  when  the  cyclone  struck?" 

She  wrinkled  her  forehead  a  little  in  anxious 
thought. 

"I  was  home.  I  went  out  with  baby,  and  I 
turned  this  way  and  walked  a  long  time;  then 
I  saw  the  cyclone  coming  and  was  so  'fraid."  She 
shuddered,  and  Jeff  patted  her  hand  reassur- 
ingly. "Then  I  run.  Oh,  I  run  miles,  miles! 
Then  the  wind  took  me  up,  and  then— I  forget  till 
I  saw  you,  Jeff." 

Mart  put  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

"The  roof  of  the  barn's  gone,  and  the  har- 
vester's missing,  and  ev'ry  bundle  of  wheat's 
been  blowed  gal'ay  west,  and  all  that  was 
standin'  is  flat.  It  was  a  terrible  cyclone,  now  I 
tell  you." 

Jeff  turned  a  happy  face,  and  said: 

"Not  a  terrible  cyclone,  a  blessed  one;  it 
brought  my  wife  back  to  me." 


THE  HOOSIER  POET 

James  Whitcomb  Biley,  familiarly  known  as 
the  "Hoosier  poet,"  and  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinctively original  poet  the  West  has  ever  pro- 
duced, was  born  in  Greenfield,  Indiana,  about 
forty-five  years  ago.  Both  on  his  father's  and  on 
his  mother's  side  he  is  descended  from  ancestry 
of  character  and  ability,  his  mother's  people 
especially  being  remarkable  for  those  same  qual- 
ities of  sympathy,  sensibility,  tender-heartedness, 
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humor,  etc.,  which  his  poetry  indicates  that  he 
himself  possesses  in  large  degree.  As  a  hoy 
he  lived  to  the  full  the  hoy-life  characteristic  of 
the  country  village  of  the  West  of  the  last  gen- 
eration. And  in  the  fields,  the  lanes,  the  fence- 
corners,  the  roadsides,  the  "swimmin'-holes,"  the 
'.'cricks,"  etc.,  which  that  boy-life  affected  he  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  an  education  that  was 
much  more  agreeable  to  him  and  which  has  proved 
much  more  valuable  to  him  than  any  he  ever 
obtained  at  school.  In  fact,  he  was  but  an  indif- 
ferent school  pupil,  to  put  the  matter  even  mildly. 
His  father  wished  him  to  become  a  lawyer,  as  he 
himself  was ;  but  the  young  nature-lover  had  no 
desire  for  law  or  any  other  profession,  and  so 
elected  to  "learn  a  trade."  Accordingly  he  was 
"apprenticed  to  an  old  Dutchman"  who  was  a 
sign-painter. 

Finally  he  concluded  that  he  would  read  law 
with  his  father.  But  "I  didn't  seem  to  get  any- 
where ;  forgot  as  diligently  as  I  read."  Then  one 
day  "a  patent-medicine  doctor  happened  to  come 
along."  The  man  had  a  nice  rig  and  two  fine 
horses,  and  young  Riley  craved  permission  to  go 
along  with  him  and  paint  his  advertisements. 
The  permission  was  granted,  and  "I  rode  out  of 
town  behind  those  horses  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  one."  In  short,  he  ran  away  from  home. 
Riley  remained  with  him  for  a  year,  in  which  he 
traveled  about  through  many  states. 

Having  returned  home  from  his  patent-med- 
icine sign-painting  adventures  he  organized  what 
he  called  a  "business  expedition  on  my  own 
account."  He  got  together  four  or  five  young 
fellows  like  himself— "all  musical,"  "all  hardy 
painters."  "One,"  he  says,  "could  whistle  like  a 
nightingale ;  another  sang  like  an  angel ;  another 
played  the  banjo."  Riley  himself  "scuffled  with 
the  violin  and  the  guitar."  "The  Graphic  Com- 
pany"—this  was  its  name— would  invade  a  town 
and  capture  it  by  music  and  swell  garments. 
"We  dressed  loud.  You  could  hear  our  clothes 
an  incalculable  distance."  Then  they  would 
make  a  bargain  with  a  leading  firm  in  the  place— 
the  highest  bidder  they  could  get— to  paint  the 
firm's  advertisements  along  all  the  roads  leading 
to  the  town. 

He  finally  joined  a  newspaper-office— in  Ander- 
son, Indiana— and  began  his  literary  career  by 
writing  humorous  rimes  as  "advertising  locals" 
—"doggerel,"  he  called  them,  but  we  may  be  sure 
among  them  shone  many  a  spark  of  true  genius. 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  many  rimes  with  the 
serious  intention  of  having  them,  if  possible,  rec- 
ognized as  poems.  But  he  could  not  get  them 
published.  Even  compositions  whose  worth  he 
had  tested— those  that  "would  please  people 
when  I'd  stand  up  and  read  'em  to  them"— would 
be  returned  promptly  by  every  magazine  to  which 
he  /offered  them  for  publication.  The  Hoosier 
dialect  was  too  "low-down"  for  the  average 
magazine  editor. 

Finally,  in  a  freak  of  boyish  indignation— to 
prove  that  what  editors  really  wanted  was  not 
originality,  but  imitation— he  devised  the  scheme 
of  writing  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Poe  and  palm- 
ing it  off  on  the  public  as  a  real  poem  of  Poe's 
recently  discovered.  The  scheme  was  very  skil- 
fully planned  and  very  deftly  executed,  and  suc- 
cessful beyond  anything  the  clever  deviser  of  it 
had  ever  dreamed.  From  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  "Leonainie"  was  hailed  as  a  veritable 
"find,"  a  bit  of  genius'  most  genuine  ore.  Riley 
had  his  revenge.  He  had  some  trouble,  however, 
in  proving  that  he  was  not  an  intentional  forger. 
He  lost  his  newspaper  position,  but  immediately 
got  another  and  a  better  one,  on  the  Indianapolis 
"Journal."  "Come  and  get  pay  for  your  work," 
said  Judge  Martindale,  the  editor.  The  turn  in 
the  tide  had  come.  Soon  appeared  (in  1883)  "The 
Ole  Swimmin'-hole,  and  'Leven  More  Poems." 
Indiana  recognized  her  own.  The  "Hoosier 
poet"  was  acclaimed  by  his  compatriots  every- 
where. But  when,  in  188U,  the  volume  in  prose 
and  verse  appeared— "The  Boss  Girl  and  Other 
Stories"— "James  Whitcomb  Riley"  became  a 
name  as  well  known  in  one  state  as  in  another. 
—Antoinette  M.  Reazin,  A.M.,  in  Chicago  Record. 


A  LESSON  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

Little  .six-year-old  Robbie  was  ready  for  his 
first  day  at  school.  He  was  a  farmer's  boy,  and 
as  he  lived  about  three  miles  from  the  city  school 
he  was  to  ride  with  the  older  pupils,  who  were 
usually  taken  from  their  suburban  homes  by  the 
city  barge. 

Robbie's  heart  was  full  of  golden  anticipations 
when  he  left  home  that  morning.  Alas,  when  he 
returned  that  evening  there  was  leaden  dullness 
in  their  place! 

Miss  Frazer,  the  teacher,  had  been  teaching 
the  children  the  word  cow  that  morning,  and  she 
had  done  everything  she  could  to  impress  the 
word,  the  picture,  the  attributes  of  the  animal 
upon  the  minds  of  the  little  ones.  But  never  once 
did  she  ask  one  of  the  little  children  what  he  or 
she  knew  about  a  cow. 

The  next  morning  when  Robbie's  class  was 
called  all  came  out  but  Robbie.  Miss  Frazer 
said,  "Robbie,  come  out  with  the  others." 

"I  don't  want  to  come!"  was  the  unexpected 
reply. 

"Why  not?"  said  the  surprised  teacher. 

The  answer  came,  with  contemptuous  frank- 
ness, "Because  I  have  heard  all  I  want  to  about 
that  old  cowl" 

It  is  doubtful  if  much  arguing  or  explaining  by 
a  superintendent  could  have  brought  home  to 
Miss  Frazer's  heart  such  a  lesson  as  did  that 
childish  complaint. 

She  pondered  the  lesson  well,  and  since  that 
time  has  tried  very  hard  to  resist  that  temptation 
that  so  often  besets  a  teacher— to  look  upon  chil- 
dren's minds  as  so  many  empty  vessels  into 
which  the  water  of  truth  is  to  be  poured  and  so 
stored  up  for  use.— Primary  Teacher. 


EGYPT'S  OLDEST  MAN 

The  Egyptian  gallery  at  the  British  Museum 
has  just  come  into  possession  of  the  mummy  of  a 
man  which  may  well  be  the  oldest  known  body 
of  any  human  being.  The  facts  concerning  it  are 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  inscription 
reproduced  from  the  case  which  contained  the 
mummy: 

"Body  of  a  man  who  was  buried  in  a  shallow 
oval  grave  hollowed  out  of  sandstone  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nile  in  upper  Egypt.  Before  burial 
the  body  was  treated  with  a  preparation  of  bitu- 
men, and  was  arranged  in  the  posture  in  which 
it  now  lies,  on  its  left  side,  with  the  hands  before 
the  face  and  the  knees  drawn  up  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  chin.  The  grave  (which  has  been 
roughly  imitated  by  the  model  here  exhibited) 
was  covered  with  slabs  of  unworked  stone,  and 
in  it,  beside  the  body,  were  disposed  flint  knives 
and  a  number  of  vases  partly  filled  with  the  re- 
mains and  dust  of  funeral  offerings.  The  man 
probably  belonged  to  a  fair-skinned,  light-haired 
race,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  aborig- 
inal stocks  of  Egypt,  whose  settlements  are 
usually  found  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  The 
style  of  the  flint  implements  found  in  the  grave 
indicates  that  the  man  lived  in  the  later  neolithic 
period  of  Egypt;  that  is,  in  remote  ages  long 
before  the  rule  of  Menes,  the  first  historical  king 
of  Egypt." 

The  grave  was  first  seen  by  a  wandering  Arab. 
He  reported  his  discovery  to  a  British  official, 
who  immediately  sent  a  couple  of  Egyptian  sol- 
diers to  guard  it  day  and  night  until  it  could  be 
safely  removed.  The  body  is  not  a  mummy  of 
the  ordinary  historic  Egyptian  period  such  as 
that  of  Rameses  II.,  the  father  of  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus.  It  was  never  bound  up  in  linen 
nor  eased  in  any  painted  coffin,  but  was  merely 
coated  with  a  preparation  of  bitumen,  the  Arabic 
word  for  which  is  mumia;  hence  our  word  mum- 
my. To  reach  the  period  when  this  man  hunted 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  it  is  necessary  to 
travel  backward  in  time  through  the  modern 
period  since  Elizabeth,  through  medieval  Europe, 
through  the  whole  history  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
past  the  time  of  the  earliest  mummied  king  the 
museum  possesses,  past  even  Menes,  the  earliest 
king  to  which  Egyptian  records  make  teference, 
who,  according  to  Mariette,  ruled  about  5004  B.C. 
Then  we  are  among  two  prehistoric  races— one 
the  conquerors  and  the  other  the  conquered— out 
of  which  sprang  the  Egyptian  race  of  the  earliest 
dynasties.  It  is  with  these  remote  stocks  that 
this  man  is  connected.  Considering  the  condi- 
tions in  which  he  was  found  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  associated  with  a  late  period  of  the  new 
stone  age  of  Egypt.  He  is  buried  in  a  character- 
istically neolithic  grave  (the  graves  of  this  period 
are  covered  with  rude  slabs  of  stone),  and  has 
neolithic  pots  and  flint  implements  beside  him. 
They  are  like  other  neolithic  pots  and  chlpped- 
flint  weapons  and  knives  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  fine,  thin  flint  knives  were  per- 
haps placed  in  the  grave  as  part  of  a  funeral 
ritual.  They  should  be  compared  with  the  Egyp- 
tian flints  in  the  prehistoric  section  of  the  mu- 
seum ;  they  are  almost  identical  with  those  found 
in  the  grave.  There  is,  of  course,  no  inscription 
of  any  kind  on  the  pots,  knives  or  grave,  all 
having  been  made  long  before  the  invention  of -a 
written  language.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  cer- 
tain ancient  Egyptian  documents  mention  tradi- 
tions of  a  race  called  the  Trehennu,  who  had  red 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  This  man  has  distinctly 
auburn  hair.  He  was  buried  on  the  western 
shore.  In  later  times  every  Egyptian  was  buried 
on  that  side  of  the  river,  and  Egyptian  models  of 
the  death-boats  on  which  the  bodies  were  ferried 
over  the  stream  may  be  seen  in  the  Egyptian  gal- 
lery.—The  Sphere. 


THE  CLEANEST  PEOPLE  ON  EARTH 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii— and,  indeed,  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  generally— are  not  clean 
it  is  certainly  not  because  they  do  not  bathe. 
They  are  really  the  most  amphibious  people  one 
can  imagine.  Often  they,  have  several  baths  in 
one  day,  and  everybody  bathes  at  least  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  has  a  good  scrubbing  in 
the  bargain  with  the  best  material  that  they  have 
for  the  purpose. 

A  dip  in  the  "briny"  is  nowhere  considered 
sufficient  for  cleanliness,  and  among  the  Polyne- 
sians one  can  hardly  insult  a  man  more  than  to 
state  that  his  skin  shows  marks  of  salt-water. 
In  fact,  directly  after  bathing  in  the  sea  a  bath 
in  fresh  water  is  considered  a  necessity  to  wash 
off  the  salt. 

If  possible,  villages  are  built  within  a  con- 
venient distance  of  a  river,  or  a  large  pond  or 
lake  is  made  by  damming  up  a  streamlet  or  two. 
In  this  place  mixed  bathing  is  enjoyed  by  the 
villagers,  who  use  for  soap  the  large  green 
oranges  which  grow  about  the  pool.  This  fruit  is 
too  bitter  for  eating,  but  when  the  pulp  is  rubbed 
on  the  skins  of  the  natives,  who  are  always 
greased  with  cocoanut-oil,  it  makes  a  real  soap 
and  lathers  nicely. 

Scrubbing-brushes  are  also  provided  by  Dame 
Nature.  A  segment  is  torn  from  the  husk  of  a 
cocoanut,  and  the  fibers  thus  exposed  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  bristles  of  a  manufactured  brush. 
The  bather  makes  good  use  of  the  soap  and 
brushes  thus  provided,  and  when  he  has  finished 
his  ablutions  he  sits  in  the  wind  to  dry. 

Bathing  is  a  curiously  solemn  ceremony,  and 
during  the  process  of  drying  no  one  thinks  of 
talking  more  than  is  necessary,  while  running 
about  to  expedite  matters  would  be  considered  a 
great  breach  of  decorum. 

When  the  skin  is  sufficiently  dry  a  coating  of 
cocoanut-oil  is  rubbed  in  briskly.  Then  the  bather 
winds  a  strip  of  cloth  or  gaudy  print  around  the 
waist  in  the  approved  native  style,  and  the  cer- 
emony is  at  an  end.— Chicago  Journal. 
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O  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  paint- 
ing-, we  recommend  that  you  use 
Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed 
Oil,  and  employ  a  practical  painter. 

If  the  services  of  a  competent  painter 
cannot  be  obtained,  you  can  get  satisfactory 
results  by  using  any  of  the  brands  of  Pure 
"old  Dutch  process"  White  Lead  named  in 
the  margin  and  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany's Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  by 
which  any  shade  desired  can  be  made, 
the  greatest  economy  and  the  most 
permanent  satisfaction  secured. 

For  any  color  or  shade  required,  use  NATIONAL  LEAD  COM- 
PANY'S Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Pamphlet  sent  free 
upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


FRfS 


HP 


YEAR'S  TRIAL 


Money  back  with  in- 
not  satisfied  with  yorjj' 
.'rite  to-day  for  our  latest 
catalogue.  It  is  free.  It  shows  you  the 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  Organs  and  Pianos 
on  the  market.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  patent 
combination  actions  and  orchestral  attachments 
which  imitate  a  great  variety  of  stringed  instru- 
ments. Something  new  and  novel  that  never 
fails  to  please.  A  discount  of  $10  on  every 
Organ  and  §20  on  every  Piano  if  you  get  our  cat- 
alogue now.  We  sell  for  cash  or  on  easy  pay- 
ments. NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE  REQUIRED. 
FROM  FACTORY  TO  HOME.  NO  AGENTS. 
No  middlemen's  profits.  Write  to-day. 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO.,  Box  638,  Washington,  N.  J. 


MORPHINE 


New  German  discovery  for  Mor- 
phine, Opium  and  kindred  drug 
habits.  Easy,  permanent  home 
cure.  Absolutely  painless.  Write 
in  confidence;  state  amount  used 
daily.  W'e  co-operate  with  doctors 
BERLIN  REMEDY  CO.,  Suite  128,  ICS  W.  84th  St.,  N.Y.Cltj. 


genuine  DIAMOND  BRAND 
SCISSORS  . . 


Premium  No.  147 


These  are  the  genuine  Diamond  Brand 
Scissors,  made  and  warranted  by  the  largest 
scissors-factory  in  the  world.  They  are  made 
of  fine  steel,  hand-forged,  ground  edges,  tem- 
pered by  experts,  heavily  nickel-plated,  highly 


polished.    Length  1\  inches. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  Re-  PLfl  ^r^fc 
mainder  of  This  Year  and  These  Scissors  for  i3vF 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  tiro  of  these  subscriptions  count  in  a  ciub  the  same  as 
one  yearly  subscription  ) 


Postage  paid  by  us. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


LADIES'  KNIFE 


Premium 
No.  150 


This  Ladies'  Penknife  is  neat  and  tasty  in  every  respect, 
manufactured  by  an  old  reliable  manufacturing 
company  and  is  guaranteed  by  them. 


It  is 


It  is  2Yi  inches  long,  and  has  two  blades  made  of  razor- 
steel,  hand-forged,  oil-tempered,  carefully  sharpened 
and  highly  polished,    The  handle  is  of  genuine  ivory, 
the  trimmings  of  German  silver,  and  the  linings  of 
brass.   The  cut  shows  the  exact  size  and  shape  of 
the  knife.    It  is  fully  warranted.   This  knife  is -usually 
sold  in  stores  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.00,  but  as  an  extra 
inducement  to  our  club-raisers  and  subscribers  we  make 
the  following  very  liberal  offer: 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  Re- 
mainder of  This  Year  and  This  Penknife  for 


60  Cents 


postage  paid  by  us. 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  of  these  subscriptions  count  in  a  club 
the  same  as  one  yearly  subscription) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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5   /Y^jlliN  1  O     W  /\1N  1  lLU    UN     H  V  -CIV  I    of  the  Wuiiuui's  II. .mil-  Companion  as  circulators 


No  special  experience  required.    No  investment, 


Z  no  risk  of  any  kind.    Arrangements  on  belialf  of  agents  for  the  Beason  of  1901  now  at  its  height  are  favorable  beyond  precedent. 

y   Not  only  is  the  necessary  equipment  sent  free  and  fully  prepaid,  hut  tfie  newly  prepared  and  detailed  instructions  are  so  v 

/   unusually  complete  and  practical  as  in  special  manner  to  safeguard  the  work  and  assure  success.    Spare  time  can  be  utilised  f 

$  with  great  profit,  or  it  may  be  followed  as  a  regular  business.    Canvassing,  Local  and  Genera)  Agents  of  either  sex  will  receive  * 
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'  maud  of  the  publishers.    The  spring  being  a  particularly  favorable  season,  all  who  seek  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  4 
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HE  TOLD  HER  SHE  WAS  BEAUTIFUL 

He  told  her  she  was  beautiful, 

She,  frowning,  bade  him  go ; 
She  knew  he  sought  her  fortune,  for 

Her  glass  had  told  her  so ; 
Still,  still  he  called  her  beautiful— 

She  knew  her  face  was  plain, 
For  twenty  times  a  day,  alas ! 
The  truth  was  told  her  by  the  glass 

That  had  no  prize  to  gain. 

He  told  her  she  was  beautiful ; 

"Nay,  do  not  jest,"  she  cried; 
He  told  her  she  was  beautiful 

And  knew  she  knew  he  lied ; 
Still,  still  he  called  her  beautiful ; 

She  answered,  "Cease,  I  pray ; 
Your  words  are  false,  as  is  your  heart; 
It  is  not  love  suggests  the  part 

You  basely  seek  to  play!" 

He  told  her  she  was  beautiful, 

And,  chiding  him,  she  fled; 
He  told  her  she  was  beautiful—  . 

She  stopped  and  turned  her  head; 
Still,  still  he  called  her  beautiful, 

And  rushed  to  where  she  stayed, 
And  prating  still  about  her  charms 
He  folded  her  within  his  arms, 

And  rapture  filled  the  maid. 

—Chicago  Record-Herald. 


BLIND  AS  A  BAT 

David  Harum  was  a  good  horse-trader, 
but  a  recent  transaction  in  horse-flesh 
which  was  made  by  a  well-known  Mem- 
phian  shows  that  there  are  others  who 
know  how  to  get  the  long  end  of  a  horse 
trade.  Several  weeks  ago  this  Memphis  man  saw 
a  fine  buggy-horse  which  he  thought  he  wanted. 
He  located  the  owner  and  asked  the  price.  "One 
fifty,"  was  the  reply.  After  looking  the  animal 
over  closely  and  trying  her  speed  he  concluded  it 
was  a  good  trade,  and  without  more  ado  wrote  a 
check  for  the  amount.  The  next  day  he  found 
that  the  mare  was  as  blind  as  a  bat,  but  this  did 
not  hinder  her  speed  nor  detract  from  her  general 
appearance.  He  drove  the  animal  for  several 
weeks  and  succeeded  in  attracting  the  admiration 
of  another  lover  of  horse-flesh,  who  made  a  pro- 
posal to  purchase. 

"Well,"  said  the  Memphian,  "I  gave  $150  for 
her,  but  I  will  let  you  have  her  for  $165." 

The  prospective  owner  looked  the  animal  over 
and  concluded  he  bad  a  bargain.  He  paid 
over -the  money  and  took  the  mare.  When  the 
animal  was  unhitched  the  first  thing  she  did  was 
to  run  against  a  post,  and  then  by  way  of  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  she  was  blind,  fell  over  a  bar- 
rel. The  next  day  the  buyer  came  back  to  the 
Memphian  with  blood  in  his  eye. 

"Colonel,  you  know  that  mare  you  sold  me,"  he 
began.  "Weli,  she's  stone-blind." 

"1  know  it,"  replied  the  colonel,  with  an  easy 
air. 

•  "You  didn't  say  anything  to  me  about  it!"  said 
the  purchaser,  his  face  reddening  with  anger. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  replied  the  colonel.  "The 
fellow  who  sold  her  to  me  didn't  tell  me  about  it, 
and  I  just  concluded  that  he  didn't  want  it 
known." 

The  new-comer  took  his  medicine,  and  is  now  on 
the  lookout  for  a  friend  on  whom  he  can  even 
things.— Memphis  Scimitar. 

% 

A  SWEET  REVENGE 

"Oh,  Eleanor,  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  here!  I 
went  up  to  your  house,  and  your  mother  said  you 
had  come  here  to  be  fitted;"  and  as  Eleanor 
grasped  the  speaker's  hand  the  dressmaker 
frowned,  for  she  didn't  want  the  fit  of  the  new 
gown  interfered  with. 

"Well,  Daisy,"  said  Eleanor,  "I  am  glad,  too, 
for  I  see  by  your  eyes  you've  something  to  tell 
me." 

"Yes;  this  morning  I  went  over  to  see  Kit, 
and  ran  right  up  to  her  room,  as  we  always  do, 
you  know." 

"Yes,"  assented  Eleanor. 

"And  she  was  crying.  All  round  her  on  the 
floor  were  letters,  and  on  the  bed  more  letters.  I 
said,  'Mercy,  Kit,  what's  the  matter?'  Every 
now  and  then  she  would  make  a  vicious  jab  at  a 
letter  and  appear  to  be  writing. 

'"Oh,  Daisy!   I  am  almost  wild  I'm  so  busy!' 

"  'What  are  you  doing?'  I  asked. 

"  'Well,'  said  Kit,  'you  know  Clarence  and  I 
have  had  a  quarrel— and  I'm  glad  of  it.'  Here 
she  sobbed  the  gladdest  kind  of  a  sob.  'And— and 
—he  sent  all  my  letters  back— and  the  silver 
book-mark— and  the  lovely  pipe  I  gave  him  with 
his  name  engraved  on  it— and— oh,  Daisy !  I  can't 
use  any  of  them— how  can  I?— and  so  I'm  getting 
his  letters  ready  to  return.  I'm— I'm  correcting 
them.'  And  then  she  laughed  and  made  another 
jab  with  her  pen. 

"  'Correcting  them?'  I  gasped. 

" 'Yes,  correcting  them.  You  know  Clarence  is 
a  terrible  speller,  so  I  have  gone  over  each  letter 
in  red  ink  and  made  him  see  that  it  was  inten- 
tional. Humph!  I'll  bet  he  won't  tell  another 
man  he  broke  it  off!' 

"I  couldn't  help  laughing;  but  wasn't  it  a  fine 
revenge?"— London  Titbits. 


IT  WASN'T 

A  laughable  but  rather  embarrassing  case  of 
mistaken  identity  occurred  the  other  day  in  a 
large  dry-goods  store,  according  to  an  exchange. 

A  gentleman  who  is  &  little  too  fond  of  joking 
entered  the  shop  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his 
wife  at  a  certain  counter. 

Sure  enough,  there  stood  a  lady  dressed,  to  his 
eye,  at  least,  just  like  the  woman  he  was  after. 

Her  back  was  turned,  and  no  one  was  near  her; 
so  he  quietly  approached,  took  her  by  the  arm, 
and  said,  in  a  voice  of  simulated  severity: 

"Well,  here  you  are,  spending  my  money  as 
usual,  eh?" 

The  face  turned  quickly  toward  him  was  not 
his  wife's;  it  was  that  of  an  acrid,  angry,  keen- 
eyed  woman  of  about  fifty  years,  who  attracted 
the  attention  of  everybody  in  that  part  of  the 
store  by  saying,  in  a  loud,  shrill  voice: 

"No,  I  ain't  spending  your  money,  nor  no  other 
man's  money,  and  I'll — " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  cried  the  con- 
fused gentleman.  "I  supposed  you  were  my  wife, 
and—" 

"Well,  I  ain't  your  wife,  nor  no  other  man's 
wife,  thank  fortune,  to  be  scolded  at!" 

The  chagrined  joker  waited  to  hear  no  more, 
but  made  his  way  out  of  the  store.— Youth's 
Companion. 

58 

BREAKING  EVEN 

"Excuse  me,  Brother  Sogback,"  said  an  Arkan- 
sas matron,  who  was  one  of  the  high  pirates  at 
the  church  festival,  addressing  a  determined- 
looking  gentleman  who  was  gastronomizing  at 
one  of  the  tables,  "but  are  you— ah,  going  to  stop 
eating  pretty  soon?  You  have  your  fifth  bowl  of 
oyster-stew  now,  and— ah— " 

"The  case,"  replied  Brother  Sogback,  with  his 
mouth  full,  "stands  like  this,  Sister  Hooks :  You 
made  me  pay  in  advance.  I  forked  over  a  five- 
dollar  bill,  and  you  sweetly  told  me  that  as  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church  it  was  against  the 
rules  to  give  any  change  back.  So  now,  sister, 
I'm  goin'  to  keep  right  on  eatin'  till  one  of  three 
things  happens— till  the  rules  are  amended  for  my 
benefit  or  I  get  my  money's  worth  or  bust. 
That's  the  kind  of  a  man  I  am,  Sister  Hooks."— 
Life. 
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A  PECULIAR  GIRL 

"That  Miss  Bradish  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
girls  I  ever  saw.  She  and  I  met  in  Florida  last 
winter,  and  we've  been  very  good  friends  ever 
since,  until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Now  she 
barely  speaks  to  me.  I  can't  account  for  it.  We 
were  talking  one  evening  about  clever  women. 
We  both  agreed  that  talented  women  are  seldom 
beautiful." 

"You  probably  made  some  break  that  she  didn't 
like." 

"No,  I  was  careful  about  that,  and  she  showed 
no  sign  of  her  unaccountable  coldness  until  I 
asked  her  whether,  if  she  could  have  her  choice, 
she  would  prefer  to  be  talented  or  beautiful.  She 
never  answered  the  question,  and  has  been  differ- 
ent toward  me  ever  since.  Most  peculiar  girl  I 
ever  saw."— Chicago  Times-Herald. 
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ELI  ON  DR.  MclNTYRE  AND  SAM  JONES 

Dr.  Robert  Mclntyre's  eloquent  description  of 
strawberries  and  cream  always  charms  an  audi- 
ence. He  picks  the  strawberries  in  the  morning 
dew  with  their  red  cheeks  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
shine. Then  he  pours  over  them  the  delicious 
cream  cooled  over  the  crystal  spring,  and  frosts 
them  over  with  flakes  of  sugar-snow. 

After  the  doctor  had  hypnotized  the  audience 
with  his  strawberry  eloquence  at  the  Ottawa 
Chautauqua  I  asked  Sam  Jones  how  he  liked  it. 

"Oh,  Mclntyre's  eloquent  description  may  suit 
the  masses,  but  people  have  different  tastes." 

Then  Sam  scratched  his  left  ear,  took  a  chew  of 
tobacco,  and  exclaimed : 

"Dog-on  it,  Eli,  I  like  prunes!"— Wit  and  Humor 
of  the  Age. 

DIDN'T  WANT  TO  HEAR  HER  TALK 

"George  dear—" 

"Don't  bother  me,  Laura.  I  am  reading,  and 
I'd  rather  read  than  talk  just  now." 

An  hour  dragged  its  way  into  the  dim,  misty 
past,  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Ferguson  was  heard 
calling  loudly: 

"Laura,  how  much  longer  have  I  got  to  wait  for 
dinner?  It  ought  to  have  been  ready  an  hour 
ago!" 

"It  was,  George,"  responded  Mrs.  Ferguson 
from  the  dining-room.  "That  was  what  I  went  in 
to  tell  you,  but  you  didn't  want  to  hear  me  talk. 
We  have  all  finished,  and  everything  is  cold ;  but 
you  needn't  wait  another  minute  if  you  want  your 
dinner."— Stray  Stories. 


UNPARDONABLE 

Mrs.  Winks— "Why  do  you  hate  Deacon  De 
Goode  so?" 

Mrs.  Minks— "He  lost  patience  with  a  crying 
baby  in  a  railroad  train." 

Mrs,  Winks— "Most  any  man  will  do  that." 

Mrs.  Minks— "Yes,  but  it  was  my  baby!"— New 
York  Weekly. 


NEVER  SUITED 

The  traditional  attitude  of  the  pessimist  toward 
all  things  is  represented  thus  in  a  dialogue  with  a 
Georgia  farmer,  reported  by  the  "Atlanta  Consti- 
tution :" 

"How  do  you  like  this  weather?" 
"Not  much;  I'm  feared  it's  goin'  to  rain." 
"Well,  how's  times  with  you?" 
"Sorter  so-so;  but  they  won't  last." 
"Folks  all  well?" 

"Yes;  but  the  measles  is  in  the  neighborhood." 
"Well,  you  ought  to  be  thankful  you're  a-livin." 
"I  reckon  so ;  but  we've  all  got  to  die." 

a 

A  RUSE 

"What's  them?"  inquired  Mrs.  Corntossel,  as 
the  farmer  opened  his  carpet-bag  and  let  the  con- 
tents drop  on  the  floor. 

"Them  is  two  g»ld  bricks." 

"Swindled?" 

"No,  sirree !  I  paid  twenty-live  cents  apiece  fur 
'em.  I'm  goin'  to  leave  'em  around  the  house,  so 
that  when  folks  come  along  with  cash  to  pay  fur 
country  board  they'll  say  we're  sech  simple, 
unworldly  people  it's  a  pity  to  take  advantage  of 
us."— Washington  Star. 
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A  GEM  OF  LONDON  HUMOR 

"Well,  good-by,  Mr.  Green.  It  was  so  nice  of 
you  to  come.  It  does  father  such  a  lot  of  good  to 
have  some  one  to  talk  to." 

"I  was  delighted  to  come,  Miss  Brown ;  but  I'm 
afraid  I'm  not  much  of  a  conversationalist." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Green,  don't  let  that  trouble  you. 
Father's  ideal  listener  is  an  absolute  idiot,  with 
no  conversational  powers  whatever,  and  I  know 
he  has  enjoyed  himself  tremendously  to-night!"— 
London  Punch. 
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KNOWS  WHAT  HE'S  ABOUT 

"I  believe  Higginside  smokes  the  vilest  cigars 
on  earth.  When  he  drops  in  at  my  office  I  always 
give  him  a  good  cigar  to  keep  him  from  lighting 
one. of  his  own." 

"Drops  in  every  day,  doesn't  he?" 

"Generally." 

"I  thought  so.  I  know  Higginside.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  a  good  deal  of  thrift  and  ingenuity."— 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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ALAS,  TOO  TRUE 

"You  must  pay  in  advance,"  said  the  lady  who 
kept  the  boarding-house  at  the  great  bogus  lithia 
spring. 

"But,"  replied  the  tottering  invalid  who  had 
just  arrived,  "can't  you  let  my  trunk  be  security 
until  to-morrow?  I  expect  a  check  then." 

"No.  Pay  now  or  you  can't  stay  here  to-night. 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  I'm  not  in  this 
business  for  my  health."— Chicago  Times-Herald. 

sS 

A  "TRUNKLESS"  BODY 

An  explorer,  lately  returned  from  his  travels, 
was  relating  his  adventures. 

"I  peered,"  said  he,  "into  the  thicket,  and  there 
before  me  lay  a  trunkless  body." 

"Nonsense,"  remarked  an  interfering  critic; 
"who  ever  heard  of  a  trunkless  body?" 

"My  friend,"  replied  the  traveler,  quietly,  "the 
body  was  that  of  an  elephant." 

He  then  resumed  his  story.— London  Globe. 


NOT  UP  TO  THE  MARK 

Magazine  editor— "Haven't  you  got  a  poem  to 
go  on  this  page?" 

Assistant— "Here's  one  that  I  don't  quite  get  the 
meaning  of,  but  I  suppose  many  of  our  readers 
will  understand  it." 

Magazine  editor— "That  won't  do.  I  want 
something  that  will  puzzle  everybody."— Judge. 


NOT  TOO  PURE 

"I  suppose,"  the  advertising  manager  of  the 
daily  "Howler"  said,  "you  would  prefer  a  position 
next  to  pure  reading  matter?" 

"Oh,  no!"  replied  the  advertiser.  "As  I  cater 
to  the  swell  trade  a  position  next  to  some  society 
scandal  or  divorce  story  would  suit  me  best."— 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


THE  ONLY  LOSS 

"I  believe,"  said  the  well-meaning  man,  "in 
giving  your  friend  a  little  wholesome  advice 
whenever  the  occasion  arises.  It  doesn't  cost 
you  anything." 

"It  costs  you  your  friend  very  often,"  said  the 
wise  man.— Philadelphia  Press. 

a 

WANTED  AN  ADVANCE 

"Say,  mama,  how  much  am  I  worth?" 
"You  are  worth  one  million  of  dollars  to  me, 
my  son." 

"Say,  mama,  couldn't  you  advance  me  twenty- 
five  cents?"— Time. 

35 

TRY  IT  AND  SEE 

Friend— "What  do  you  find  the  most  important 
thing  at  the  beginning  of  a  literary  career?" 

Author— "Money  to  buy  postage-stamps."— 
Syracuse  Herald. 


Dr.  S.  Whitehall,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one 
of  the  earlieat  investigators  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
headaches,  neuralgias,  and  nearly  all  recurring  painful 
nervous  attacks,  are  caused  by  auto  intoxication,  V.  e., 
spontaneous  self-poisoning,  from  the  accumulation  of 
imperfectly  eliminated  poisonous  waste  products  re- 
sulting from  unhealthy  action  of  the  different  organs. 
After  having  determined  this  to  be  the  real  cause  of  so 
many  distressing  painful  afflictions,  further  research 
in  pursuit  of  a  remedy  that  would  neutralize,  dissolve 
and  cany  these  poisons  out  of  the  blood,  led  on  to  the 
discovery  of  the  formula  for  Me-grim-ine,  the  most 
wonderful  remedy  of  its  kind,  being  entirely  free  from 
narcotics,  yet  capable  of  quickly  relieving  the  most 
severe  headaches,  neuralgia,  or  other  acute  pain  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  Desiring  that  all  who  wish  may  give 
It  a  trial,  we  offer  100,000  sample  packages  of  the 
remedy  for  free  distribution,  only  asking  that  you 
send  your  address,  mentioning  Farm  and  Fireside. 

A  Few  of  Many 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Taintor,  Corresponding  Sec'y  Ills.  Home  Missionary 
Union,  151  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  writes — "  I  rejoice  that  I  can 
recommend  such  a  cure  for  sick  headaches  as  your  wonderful 
Me-grim-ine.  I  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with  itamong  iny  friends  who 
suffer."  Win,  H.  Smythe,  Sec'y  Grand  Lodge  P.  &  A.  M.,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  writes — "  I  have  found  Me-griin-lne  a  sure  cure  for 
headache  and  neuralgia.  It  is  the  remedy  I  have  been  looking  for 
a  long  time."  Mrs.  F.  A.  Kendall,  4i  Cornell  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
writes — "  Me-grim-ine  not  only  cures  most  severe  headaches  Im- 
jnediately,  but  it  quiets  the  nerves  and  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  whole 
system.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  a  blessing  it  has  been  to  rne." 
Mrs.  Rev.  D.  Vlljeon,  Orange  Free  State,  South  Africa,  writes — "I 
have  been  a  perfect  victim  of  headaches  and  neuralgia,  "and 
Me-grim-ine  has  been  the  only  remedy  from  which  1  have  been 
able  to  obtain  relief."  Rudolph  F.  Toews,  Secretary  Home  Mission 
Board.  McLean,  Kas.,  writes — "Me-grim-ine  is  the  only  thing  I 
have  found  which  will  cure  headaches,  from  which  I  have  suffered 
for  years.    It  acts  like  a  charm." 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS 

THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  ME=ORIM»INE  CO. 
South  Bend,  Indiana 


STOP! 

YOUR  ASTHMA 
AND  HAY  FEVER 

and  live  during  the  summer  like  other  folks. 

LISTEN  ! 

There  is  no  need  of  your  suffering  or  going 
away  for  relief. 

Dr.  Hayes,  of  Buffalo,  cures  Asthma  and 
Hay  Fever  to  stay  cured.  Write  for  his 
book  which  explains  his  system  of  personal 
care  and  treatment  by  mail,  and  ask  for 
Current  Comments,  No.  39.  Address  or  call 
DR.   HAYES,   Buffalo,,  IV-  Y. 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  3M  E.  65th 
St.,  New  York  City,  writes:1 
"It  reduced  my  weight  40  lbs.  three  years  ago,  and  I  hav* 
not  gained  an  ounce  since."  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  as 
water  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense.  No 
■tarrtnft.  No  sickness.  We  will  mail  t  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 
Dept  B,  ST.  LOUIS 


Employment 


that  nets  450  to 
$175  a  month. 
The  work  is  light 
and  pleasant, 
town  or  country, 
traveling  or  at 
home.  No  gentleman  or  lady  of  fair  business  ability  but 
can  succeed  in  it  wherever  the  English  language  is  used. 
No  Investment,  no  risk.  Special  inducements  NOW. 
Address  E.  Hannaford,  185  Times  Bide.,  New  York. 


ECZEMA 


Faclnl  Blemishes, Tetter.Salt 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Ring  Worm,  Itching 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  26c.  A.  O.  PILSON. 
Pharmacist,  1887  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Mi, 


M 

h  at 
MRS  JTAS. 


YSELF  fillRFn  I  wil' gladly  inform 
*  WMil    UVIltU  anyone  addicted  to 


anyone  addicted  to 
COCAINE.  MORPHINE.OPIUM 
OR  LAUDANUM,  of  a  never-failing- 
rmless  Home  Cure.  Address 
YD.BALDWIN,P.O.Boxl21AOhicago,Ill8. 


pTvr«Tn  TO  ACCENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big- 
f  H  f  h  paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 
X  prepay  charges.   The  rush  is  on,  so  coma 

Quick.  FAEM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


If  afflicted  with 
weak  eyeB,  use 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


TAPE-WORM 


EXPELLED  WITH  HEAD.  GUARANTEED 
BOOKLET  PHEE.  BVSON  FIELD  J,  CO 
DEPT.  C-B,    1A2  STAT£  bT,,  CHICAGO! 


Hot  Sprlnes  Specific  Blood  Tablets  One  Uollur  by  mail. 
Write  for  circular.  W.  W.  CLARK,  M.D.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  F.  J£.  May.Bloomington,  I1L 
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THE   FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


July  15,  1901 


One  Peerless  Picture 

ON  HEAVY  ART  PAPER  20  BY  25  INCHES  IN  SIZE 

And  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  O/T  frm-to 
Remainder  of  This  Year,  for...  L3  LCIllo 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  of  these  subscriptions  may  count  in  a  club  the  same  as  one 

yearly  subscription) 

ANY  ONE  OF  THE  PICTURES  LISTED  BELOW,  AND  THE 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  35  CENTS    .    .  . 

( if  hen  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  name  may  not  be  counted  in  a  club) 


No.  796 


THE  HORSE  FAIR 


Size  IS  by  2S  inches 


SIZE 


The  Peerless  series  of 
pictures,  including  the 
margins,  are  20  by  25  inches  in  size. 
Without  the  margins  they  are  about 
16  by  20  inches,  varying  somewhat 
according  to  the  subject. 


STYLE 


These  pictures  are 
reproduced  in  the 
very  latest  and  most  tasty  style.  They 
are  not  cheap  chromos  or  attempts  at 
color  reproduction,  which  usually  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  originals. 


18  Grand 
Reproductions 
of  Famous 
Paintings 


AFFECTION  .... 

Holmes 

No. 

783 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  . 

Mitrillo 

No. 

784 

PHARAOH'S  HORSES  . 

Herring 

No. 

785 

QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS  . 

Lefler 

No. 

786 

AFTER  WORK 

Holmes 

No. 

787 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE  . 

Munkacsy 

No. 

788 

DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY 

'  Landseer  . 

No. 

789 

KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs) 

Holmes 

No. 

790 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS 

Roller 

No. 

791 

PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 

Stuart 

No. 

792 

THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES 

Schopin 

No. 

793 

CAN'T  YOU  TALK?       .  t 

Holmes 

No. 

794 

WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 

Rieger  • 

No. 

795 

THE  HORSE  FAIR 

Bonheur  . 

No. 

796 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE 

DELAWARE  . 

Leutze 

No. 

797 

THE  WOODLAND  MOTHER  . 

Carter 

No. 

798 

THE  STRAW  YARD 

Herring 

No. 

799 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Edwards  . 

No. 

800 

No.  785 


PHARAOH'S  HORSES 


Size  20  by  25  inches 


This  is  the  first  time  that  faithful  copies  of  the  world's  greatest  works  of  art 
have  been  reproduced  so  they  could  be  offered  on  such  popular  terms. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  ran|c 
Year  and  Any  Two  of  These  Pictures  for  yJ\J  V^dlL^ 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

PTDETir  Any  THREE  of  these  Pictures,  Your  Choice,  Given  as  a  Pre- 
B    ■XLL.  mium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  to-day. 

Postage  paid  by  us  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Gems  From  the  Poets 

And  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  *in  fr±n±r> 
Remainder  of  This  Year,  for...  uj  vtlilo 

(  When  this  offer^s  accepted  (wo  of  these  subscriptions  may  count  in  a  dub  the  same  as  one 

yearly  subscription) 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

One  of  the  Portraits  from  "Gems  From  the  Poets' 


Gems 
From 
the 
Poets 


THE  CREAM  OF 
POETICAL 
LITERATURES 


A  Delightful  Book 

CONTAINING 


400 


POEMS  and 

PICTURES 


It  is  Fully  Illustrated 


THIS  work  contains  adiscriminating  collection  of  what  may  be  considered  the 
Gems  from  all  the  poets.  Only  representative  productions  are  used,  and 
as  a  result  we  have  the  very  highest  class  of  literature.  It  contains  choice 
poems  for  all  moods,  all  occasions,  and  will  surely  please  every  one.  It  is  the 
only  low-priced  collection  of  poems  fully  illustrated.  In  fact,  it  is  more  com- 
pletely illustrated  than  any  similar  work  ever  issued,  either  high-priced  or  low- 
priced;  each  page  has  one  or  more  illustrations.  The  designing  and  engraving 
of  the  illustrations  alone  cost  at  least  $20,000.  The  pages  are  large—  1%  by 
10  inches — and  the  book  is  large  in  proportion.  In  addition  to  the  large  list 
of  poems  by  the  masters  of  literature  and  their  superb  illustrations  the  work  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  collection  of  portraits  and  biographies  of  popular  poets. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  AUTHORS  REPRESENTED 


WWTTIER 

BRYANT 

RILEY 

TENNYSON 

DANTE 


SCHILLER 

SHAKSPERE 

LONGFELLOW 

P0E 

MOORE 


MILTON 
ANGEL0 
POPE 

scon 

EMERSON 


HOOD 

SHELLEY 

SWINBURNE 

BURNS 

HOLLAND 


WORDSWORTH 
HOWE 
BYRON 
LOWELL 


We  feel  free  in  saying  that  no  better  value  has  ever  been  offered  by  any  paper 
than  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  this  great  work  for  40  cents. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  A  f\  fg^nf  ^ 
Year  and  Gems  From  the  Poets  for   ■  \J  L>Ulll3 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  tfie  retjular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

r~  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and 

I    1%LL.  Fireside.    Postage  Paid  by  Us.    Order  by  Premium  No.  26. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


July  is,  lfioi 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 

40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 
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These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  tSfrn  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material' required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  tit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  var- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

.  For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXT  HA  an  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
oilier  heavy  patterns.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


ED  EE  We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for  rnrr 
JTIVEC  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  1  i\L/jC 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  3858.— Fancy  Blouse,  lo  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  30,  38  aud  40  Inches  bust. 


No.  3862.— Tucked  Shirt- waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  3853.— Misses'  Waist.  10  cents 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  3855.— Child's  apron.  10  cents. 
Sizes;  ti,  8  and  10  years. 


No.  3639.— Child's  French  Dress 
10  ceuts.    Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  3864.— Blouse  and  Knickers. 
10  cents.   Sizes,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


No.  3860.— Seven  gored  Skirt.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  bust. 


No.  3863.— Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  14  aud  16  years. 


No.  3734.— Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust, 


No.  3718.— Breakfast-jacket.  10  certs. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  bust.       No.  3808.-Squa re-yoke  Nightgown. 

11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38, 40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  3746.— Man's  Outing-shirt. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  breast, 
No.  3832.— Same  Pattern  Boys'  Size. 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  10, 12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  3762.— Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  Inches  bust. 


We  will  give  any  THREE 

of  these  patterns  for 
TWO  yearly  subscriptions 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


No.  3822.— Girls'  Costume.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  3792.— Shirt-waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 


No.  3730. — Five- go  red  Maternity- 
skirt.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  24,  28  and  30  Inches  waist. 


No.  3740.— Infants'  Long  dress 
with  all  three  yokes 
for  lo  cents. 
One  size. 


So.  37*17.— SvneoNNETS.  lo  cents. 
Sizes,  small,  medium  aud  large. 


No.  :w:j4.— Misses'  and  Girls' 
Wrappbh.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  b,  lu,  12,  11  and  16  years. 


No.  3805.—  HousEiGOWN.    11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.. 
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The  New  People's  Atlas  of  the  World 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  40  CENTS 


EVERY  atlas,  every  book  of  statistics  heretofore  published 
is  out  of  date.  They  are  based  on  the  United  States 
Census  of  1890,  and  are  behind  the  times.  Get  the 
People's  Atlas,  as  you  know  its  information  is  reliable  and 
from  the  latest  authentic  sources.  It  is  the  cheapest  atlas  ever 
published.   Don't  pay  a  big  price  for  what  you  can  get  so  cheap. 

It  Contains  l55  PAGES  AND  OVER 

300  MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 


and  is  a  veritable  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  publishing  business  has  there  been  attempted 
anything  in  the  form  of  an  atlas  that  would  compare  with 
this,  price  considered.  It  is  worth  fully  as  much  as  many 
atlases  which  sell  for  One  Dollar  and  upward.  It  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  It  is  very  copiously  illustrated  with  elegant  half-tone 
pictures  carefully  selected  from  every  state  of  the  Union 
and  from  all  parts  of   the  world.    It   is  undoubtedly  the 


A  JINRIKISHA,  THE  FAVORITE  JAPANESE  CONVEYANCE 


MOST  MAGNIFICENTLY  ILLUSTRATED  ATLAS  EVER  PUBLISHED 


PROMONTORY  AND  LIGHTHOUSE,  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY,  AT  EBB  TIDE 


In  the  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  the  population  of  States,  Cities,  Counties  and  Towns  are  given  according  to  the 
census  of  1900.   All  of  the  statistical  information  is  of  the  very  latest  and  from  the  most  reliable  sources.   This  is  true 

StS-'in^Stet^  A  Valuable  and  Important  Feature 


155  Pages 

Each  page  14  inches  long 
by  II  inches  wide   .    .  . 


MORE  THAN 


300  Maps 
and  Illustrations 


WEIGHS  NEARLY 
TWO  POUNDS 


1900  Census 


HARVESTING  ALFALFA  HAY,  SIXTY  TONS  A  DAY,  WITH  "GO-DEVILS"  (MAMMOTH  HORSE-RAKES)  AND  STACKER 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Eireside  One  Year 
and  the  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  for  Only 


40  Cents 


( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


The  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly 
Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 


ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NO.  12 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Vol.  XXIV.   No.  2\ 


WESTERN 
EDITION 


AUGUST  1,  1901 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield, 
Obio,  as  second-class  mail  mutter 


TERMS) 


50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
24  NUMBERS 


Draining  the  "Swamp- 
Lands"  of  Illinois 


|N  south  central  Illinois,  just 
north  of  what  is  called 
"Egypt,"  lie  the  great 
stretches  of  level  prairie 
which  commercial  travelers 
declare  is  the  garden  spot  of 
the  state. .  The  soil  is  black, 
deep  and  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  on  some  of  it  corn  has 
been  grown  every  year  for  forty  years  and 
more,  and  it  is  still  yielding  thirty-five  to 
seventy  bushels  to  the  acre. 

This  is  the  great  seetion  that  was  once 
termed  the  "swamp-lands  of  Illinois,"  and 
most  of  it  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  too 
swampy  and  wet  for  any  purpose,  and  it  was 
sold  for  twelve  and  one  half  cents  an  acre. 
Almost  every  acre  of  it  is  now  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  its  market  value  is  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  the  price  be- 
ing largely  governed  by  nearness  to  market. 

A  short  time  before  it  was  "discovered" 
by  the  sharp-eyed  farmers  from  the  North 
and  East  I  rode  for  miles  and  miles  through 
prairie-grass  so  tall  that  I  was  obliged  to 
rely  upon  the  sun  and  the  hour  for  guidance ; 
not  a  tree  nor  hillock  was  in  sight  in  any 
direction.  Above  the  head  of  the  small 
rivers  and  large  creeks  that  drain  this  great 
tract  the  land  in  many  places  is  so  level  that 
water  will  flow  in  any  direction,  and  here 
and  there  on  these  levels  are  depressions 
two  to  four  feet  in  depth  and  one  acre 
to  hundreds  in  ex- 
tent. These  were  the 
"  s  w  am  p  s  "  which 
caused  this  great  fer- 
tile tract  to  be  desig- 
nated "swamp-lands." 
At  any  time  during  the 
summer  one  could 
stand  on  one  of  the  low 
ridges  found  here  and 
there  and  trace  these 
depressions  for  miles 
by  the  dark  green, 
almost  black,  bushes 
and  reeds  that  grew 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high 
in  them. 

In  spring  and  fall 
these  swamps  were  a 
veritable  paradise  for 
wild  water-fowl,  and 
millions  of  geese, 
ducks,  cranes  and  other 
aquatic  birds  remained 
there  for  weeks  during 
those  seasons,  and  at 
night  the  noise  they 
and  the  bullfrogs  made 
was  almost  deafening. 
Now  scarcely  a  water- 
fowl of  any  description 
stops  here  for  even  a 
day.  The  swamps  are 
gone,  and  with  them  the  bullfrogs  and  ma- 
laria. There  are  no  resting-places  for  ducks 
except  in  the  ditches,  where  they  would  not 
be  safe  ten  minutes. 

For  many  years  after  much  of  it  was  under 
cultivation  the  draining  of  this  great  fertile 
section  was  a  problem  that  could  not  be 
solved.  In  some  localities  the  farmers 
formed  mutual  drainage  companies,  and  with 
plows  and  road-scrapers  opened  ditches  that 
carried  off  lots  of  water.  But  the  process 
was  slow  and  expensive,  and  severe  on 
the  horses  employed.  In  other  localities  the 
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owners  of  land  lying  between  the  head  of 
the  creeks  and  the  swampy  tracts  above 
objected  to  having  the  drainage-ditches  run 
through  their  land,  and  this  led  to  number- 
less neighborhood  feuds  and  expensive 
litigation.    Finally  the   state  legislature 


creek  and  the  flat  lands  above,  will  not  do  this. 
I  have  known  them  to  begin  kicking  the 
moment  the  surveyor  sets  his  instruments 
on  their  land,  and  to  continue  until  the  ditch 
was  completed,  and  then  sell  out  and  leave. 

All  the  great  drainage-ditches  are  now 
made  by  powerful,  up-to-date  machinery. 
Where  sufficient  water  can  be  had  to  float  a 
flat-bottomed  boat  containing  the  engine  and 
machinery  the  work  is  begun  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  ditch  and  continued  until  the 
head  of  the  creek  or  outlet  is  reached.  The 


enacted  the  law  creating  "drainage  dis- 
tricts." Under  this  law  three  landowners 
can  petition  for  a  drainage  district  compris- 
ing all  the  lands  naturally  drained  by  a 
certain  creek,  or  that  can  be  drained  by 
a  ditch  leading  to  this  creek. 

The  commissioners  of  the  township  or 
townships  in  which  the  petitioners'  reside 
engage  a  surveyor  to  ascertain  what  lands 
will  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  ditch. 
When  this  is  done,  all  such  land  is  thrown 
into  the  district  whether  the  owners  wish  it 


illustrations  show  the  front  of  such  a  ditch- 
ing-machine, with  its  powerful,  steam-opera- 
ted steel  scoop,  and  also  the  house-boat 
which  floats  along  after  it  and  in  which  the 
operators  live. 

When  at  work  the  great  steel  scoop  plunges 
into  the  water  in  front  of  the  boat,  and  in  a 
moment  rises  up  loaded  with  several  hundred 
pounds  of  mud ;  it  then  swings  around  to  one 
side,  a  man  jerks  a  line,  the  bottom  falls  out, 
and  down  goes  the  mud  with  a  swash.  The 
scoop  swings  back,  and,  guided  by  a  lever, 


or  not.  Three  drainage  commissioners  are 
now  elected  by  the  owners  of  the  land  to 
be  benefited,  and  they  assess  the  cost  of 
the  ditch  on  the  farms  benefited,  beginning 
at  the  highest  point  and  continuing  to  where 
the  ditch  empties  into  the  creek.  The  only 
recourse  of  those  living  near  the  head  of 
the  creek  is  to  make  the  best  terms  possible 
with  the  drainage  commissioners,  and  cheer- 
fully grant  them  all  they  ask  for.  Such  a 
course  will  be  found  most  satisfactory  in  the 
end.  Some  of  the  more  stubborn,  who  have 
stood  for  years  between  the  head  of  the 


plunges  down  in  another  place  and  scoops 
up  another  great  load.  Usually  there  are 
two  shifts  of  men  with  the  machine,  and  it 
works  day  and  night,  cutting  a  ditch  eight 
to  twenty  feet  wide  and  four  to  eight  feet 
deep,  as  determined  by  the  surveyor.  The 
entire  outfit  is  fastened  together  with  bolts, 
and  when  the  end  is  reached  it  is  taken  apart 
and  shipped  to  where  another  job  is  waiting. 

Where  sufficient  water  to  float  the  ditcher 
cannot  be  obtained  or  held  back  the  work  is 
done  with  a  "dry  ditcher."  This  machine 
is  moved  forward  on  rollers  laid  on  heavy 


planks,  and  the  work  is  always  begun  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ditch.  If  the  ground  is 
uneven,  or  has  been  cut  away  by  water, 
trestles  are  used  to  move  the  machine  on, 
and  often  the  work  is  difficult  and  tedious. 
Sometimes  a  low  ridge  must  be  cut  through 
to  make  a  free  outlet  for  the  water,  and  in 
such  places  the  ditch  will  be  eight  to  fifteen 
feet  in  depth  and  the  same  in  width.  When 
a  heavy  rain  falls  in  one  of  these  districts 
the  surplus  water  quickly  flows  off  the  land 
through  the  smaller  ditches  made  by  the 
farmers,  and  into  the  big  ditch,  down  which 
it  goes  with  a  rush  to  ,the  creek  below.  I 
have  seen  a  heavy  local  shower  fall  on  one 
of  these  level  tracts,  and  six  or  eight  hours 
later  the  creek  below  was  out  of  its  banks, 
though  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  near  it. 

Wherever  one  of  these  great  drainage- 
ditches  has  been  made  the  market  value  of  the 
land  has  increased  from  three  to  ten  dollars 
an  acre.  The  farm  it  crosses  is  practically 
divided,  and  the  owner  must  build  bridges 
to  connect  the  two  sections ;  but  the  frog- 
ponds  and  bottomless  mud-holes  that  dis- 
figured the  farm  and  produced  only  reeds 
and  malaria  are  gone  forever,  and  he  soon 
has  them  producing  corn  at  the  rate  of 
seventy  to  ninety  bushels  to  the  acre.  He 
finds  himself  possessed  of  all  the  advantages 
in  the  matter  of  drainage  that  the  man  has 
whose  lands  border  on  the  creek.  He  has  a 
first-class  outlet  for  all  the  tile-drains  he 
may  put  in,  and  he  finds  the  soil  in  the  old 
ponds  a  mass  of  the  richest  humus,  six  to  ten 
feet  in  depth,  and  capable  of  producing  the 
largest  crops  of  any  sort  of  grain  or  grasses 
for  ages  to  come  without  the  addition  of  an 
atom  of  fertilizer.  He  can  begin  farming 
operations  very  much 
earlier  in  the  spring, 
and  he  can  always  get 
his  corn  out  of  the  fields 
without  difficulty  in 
the  fall.  He  can  easily 
tile-drain  his  yards  and 
make  them  dry  and 
firm  the  year  round. 
The  soil  about  his  res- 
idence no  longer  reeks 
with  moisture  and  ma- 
laria six  months  or 
more  of  the  year,  and 
the  health  of  his  fam- 
ily is  vastly  improved. 
The  highways  are  tile- 
drained  to  the  big  ditch, 
and  thereby  so  much 
improved  that  he  no 
longer  dreads  the  task 
of  hauling  his  produce 
to  market  or  his  fuel 
home.  In  short,  a  big 
drainage-ditch  trans- 
forms these  level, 
swampy  tracts  of  rich 
land  to  a  veritable 
garden  for  the  wide- 
awake, skilful  farmer 
—makes  it  equal  in 
every  respect  to  lands 
bordering  on  the  creeks 
with  regard  to  drainage  facilities,  but  much 
more  valuable  because  of  its  vastly  deeper, 
richer  soil. 

To  be  sure,  the  great  ridges  of  black  mud 
and  clay  thrown  up  on  either  side  of  the 
ditch  by  the  machine  are  very  unsightly,  but 
in  three  or  four  years  the  material  begins  to 
"cure"  and  crumble,  and  it  can  then  be 
gradually  worked  down  with  plow,  disk  and 
harrow,  and  then  any  kind  of  crops  can  be 
grown  upon  it,  so  the  farmer  really  loses  the 
use  of  the  land  covered  by  it  but  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 
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The  "Crop  Reporter"  for  July  says :  "In 
the  United  States  corn  is  always  first  of 
the  domestic  crops  in  total  value.  From  1870 
to  1900  its  total  annual  value,  based  on  the 
farm  price,  December  1st  of  each  year, 
has  ranged  between  about  §500,000,000  and 
§750,000,000,  once  only  having  fallen  below 
the  smaller  amount,  while  five  times 
it  has  exceeded  the  larger.  The  second  place 
has  been  usually  held  by  hay,  the  total  annual 
value  of  the  crop  since  1879  ranging  between 
$3:30,000,000  and  §494,000,000,  with  a  single 
exception  in  1893,  when  it  attained  to  up- 
ward of  §570,000,000.  The  total  annual  value 
of  the  wheat  crop  since  1879  has  ranged 
from  §213,000,000  to  §497,000,000,  surpassing 
the  hay  crop  in  value  only  during  the  years 
from  1879  to  1882,  and  again  in  1891  and  1S97, 
when  failures  in  the  European  wheat  supply 
brought  the  price  of  that  cereal  for  a  time  to 
an  extraordinarily  high  level.  Cotton  in 
some  years  contends  for  the  ascendancy 
with  wheat,  having  exceeded  the  latter 
staple  in  total  value  ten  years  out  of  thirty- 
five;  to  wit,  in  1S69,  1870, 1S72, 1S87, 1889, 1890, 
1893,  1894,  1895  and  1900.  The  three  years 
1893,  1894  and  1895  will  be  remembered  as  a 
period  of  exceptional  depression  in  wheat 
prices,  and  1900  as  a  year  of  remarkably 
high  prices  for  cotton.  The  total  annual 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  since  1879  has  ranged 
from  §242,000,000  to  §339,000,000,  the  low 
value  occurring- in  1879,  and  the  high  in  1900. 

"Our  four  most  valuable  crops  are  those 
named  (oats  never  rising  or  falling  from  the 
fifth  place,  or  potatoes  from  the  sixth);  in 
their  order  of  total  value  corn  and  hay 
in  general  coming  first,  wheat  and  cotton 
afterward.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
their  importance  in  international  commerce 
the  order  of  these  staples  is  very  different. 
Cotton,  our  fourth  crop,  rises  to  the  first 
place,  with  a  total  average  export  value  of 
§221,000,000  for  the  five  years  fe-orn  June  30, 
1895,  to  June  30,  1900.  Wheat  follows,  with 
an  average  export  value  for  the  same  years, 
counting  grain  and  flour  together,  of  $148,- 
000,000.  Corn  and  corn-meal  sink  from  first 
place  to  third,  their  average  export  value, 
§66,000,000,  being  not  quite  one  half  that  of 
wheat,  and  over  one  fifth  that  of  cotton. 
Hay,  second  in  value  produced,  is  altogether 
insignificant  in  value  exported,  which  rarely 


much  exceeds  or  falls  below  §1,000,000  per 
annum.  It  is  plain  that  the  United  States 
farmer  has  very  little  interest  in  the  hay 
crop  of  other  countries,  where  he  neither 
sells  nor  buys  hay. 

"Our  export  of  corn  and  corn-meal,  small 
as  it  is  by  comparison  with  the  total  product 
of  the  country,  is  still  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant, while  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
amount  within  the  last  few  years  raises 
hopes  that  a  yet  larger  place  is  destined  for 
America's  leading  grain  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. But  the  production  of  this  country  so 
far  surpasses  that  of  the  world  outside— for 
of  the  world's  maize  crop,  year  by  year,  not 
far  from  seventy-five  per  cent  is  credited  to 
the  United  States— that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  take  account  of  what  is  grown  in 
other  countries  for  its  bearing  on  demand 
and  on  price.  In  fact,  except  when  a  failure 
of  the  wheat  harvest  in  Europe  causes  an 
unusual  demand  for  breadstuffs,  or  when  a 
commercial  depression  lowers  prices  of  all 
commodities,  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  corn 
is  regulated  by  the  number  of  bushels  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  falling  as  that 
number  rises,  and  rising  as  it  falls.  Sim- 
ilarly with  cotton,  of  which  staple  this  coun- 
try produces  also  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  together ;  fifty-nine  per  cent  against 
forty-one  in  1S92.  But  there  is  no  such  close 
correspondence  in  the  case  of  wheat,  of 
which  grain  this  country  furnishes  only  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
world's  product. 

"Since  1883  there  have  been  but  five  years 
when  the  average  farm  price  of  corn  has 
failed  to  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
crop-figure  movement — to  rise  as  the  crop 
decreased,  or  fall  as  it  increased.  From  1891 
to  1892,  and  from  1S92  to  1893,  both  produc- 
tion and  price  fell ;  from  1897  to  1900  both 
rose  in  each  consecutive  year.  From  1883 
to  1899  there  were  but  three  instances  when 
the  price  of  cotton  took  the  same  course 
as  the  production.  When  we  come  to  wheat, 
however — of  which  the  amount  grown  in 
this  country  has  only  once  reached  one 
fourth  of  the  world's  product— exceptions 
become  more  numerous,  especially  after 
1890.  For  several  years  before  that  date  the 
rule  of  production  and  prices  had  been  fol- 
lowed as  closely  for  wheat  as  for  corn  or 
cotton,  the  exception  indicated  in  a  slight 
fall  both  in  production  and  in  price  between 
1886  and  1887  being  fairly  doubtful ;  but  the 
changes  afterward  have  set  the  rule  com- 
pletely at  defiance.  Prices  persisted  in  fall- 
ing from  1S91  to  1S!)2,  and  from  1S92  to  1893, 
notwithstanding  diminishing  crops  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  rises  from  1890 
to  1891,  from  1894  to  1895,  and  from  1890  to 
1897,  accompanied  increased  crops.  With 
corn  and  cotton,  therefore,  we  are  justified 
in  regarding  crop  conditions  in  this  country 
only;  with  wheat  we  must  pay  at  least 
equal  attention  to  those  in  Europe,  whose 
total  wheat  harvest,  except  in  1891  only,  has 
always  been  more  than  double  that  of  the 
United  States." 

Numerous  cases,  recently  detected,  of 
the  use  of  formaldehyde  in  milk  will 
serve  to  emphasize  the  following  editorial  of 
the  "Record-Herald"  on  the  subject  of  death 
in  food-preservatives  : 

"Some  recent  deaths  have  called  public 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  laws  protect- 
ing the  community  from  careless  canners 
and  bottlers  of  food.  The  federal  and  state 
legislatures  are  taking  up  the  question  of 
food-adulteration  in  earnest.  Inquiries 
already  conducted  have  resulted  in  dis- 
closures that  supply  a  basis  for  pure-food 
legislation.  But  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  legislation  must  go 
further  than  the  prevention  of  food-adul- 
teration. Laws  must  be  enacted  that  will 
reach  the  eanner,  packer  and  bottler,  and 
that  will  control  every  detail  in  the  process 
of  putting  up  food  for  the  market.  Rev. 
William  Fawcett,  o£  this  city,  died  a  short 
time  ago  from  the  effects  of  ptomaine- 
poisoning  caused  by  eating  canned  salmon. 
Ptomaine  is  an  alkaloid  that  conies  from 
putrefying  animal  matter. 

"  'The  Evening  Wisconsin,'  of  Milwaukee, 
calls  attention  to  a  common  misapprehen- 
sion regarding  the  cause  of  diabetes.  When 
a  man  dies  of  diabetes  it  is  the  common 
impulse  to  assume  that  the  disease  was  due 
to  alcoholic  excesses.  That  diabetes  may 
develop  in  constitutions  innocent  of  alcohol 
was  shown  by  the  death  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook,  a  consistent  prohibitionist,  which  was 
caused  by  diabetes.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  diabetes  is  constantly  increasing,  while 
there  is  less  immoderate  drinking  than  there 
was  a  few  generations  ago. 


"  'The  Wisconsin'  believes  that  the  most  of 
these  cases  come  from  adulterations  of  food, 
and  from  chemicals  carelessly  used  as 
preservatives.  Many  a  total  abstainer  has 
his  stomach  permanently  injured  by  such 
preservatives  as  salicylic  acid  and  other 
agents  used  to  arrest  decomposition.  Says 
'The  Wisconsin:' 

"  'While  statutory  provisions  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  public  health  remain  as 
inefficient  as  at  present,  there  is  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  charity  in  commenting  upon 
deaths  by  diabetes.  Even  when  a  man 
who  is  not  a  teetotaler  is  carried  off  by  that 
disease  it  is  harsh  to  call'him  a  victim  of 
the  bottle,  meaning  the  bottle  which  is  a 
receptacle  of  beer  or  wine.' 

"Instead  of  a  man  who  dies  from  diabetes 
being  a  'victim  of  the  bottle,'  he  is  more  apt 
to  be  a  victim  of  salicylic  acid  or  other 
chemical  preservatives  used  in  putting  up 
food  products." 

Is  its  work  for  the  purely  legitimate  agri- 
cultural fair,  and  against  the  "wide-open" 
fair,  the  Civic  Committee,  of  Boston,  ad- 
dressed the  following  circular  letter  to  a 
number  of  state  hoards  of  agriculture : 
"The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture : 

"Dear  Sir:— In  behalf  of  the  highest  in- 
terests of  agricultural  fairs,  would  you 
kindly  inform  us  whether  in  your  opinion 
the  purely  legitimate  agricultural  fair,  or  the 
'wide-open'  fair,  pays  best  in  the  long  run, 
financially,  educationally  and  socially. 

"2.  From  which  will  the  surrounding  com- 
munity derive  the  greater  profit? 

"3.  Whether  all  intoxicating  liquors  would 
better  be  rigorously  excluded? 

"4.  Whether  all  games  of  chance  would 
better  be  strictly  forbidden? 

"5.  Whether  advertising  a  tent-show  with 
suggestive  terms,  even  though  the  show  is 
not  immoral,  should  be  allowed? 

"6.  Whether  tent-shows  that  are  vulgar 
should  be  permitted? 

"7.  Whether  'circus'  features  tend  to  ab- 
sorb time,  strength  and  interest  of  patrons 
to  any  disadvantage  to  the  exhibitions  of 
farm,  home,  school  and  factory  products? 

"Trusting  you  can  make  it  convenient  to 
briefly  reply, 

"Respectfully  yours, 

"The  Civic  Committee, 

"Eben  Bumstead,  Secretary." 

The  replies  are  practically  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  genuine  agricultural  fair.  The 
following  from  the  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  concisely  pre- 
sents the  concensus  of  opinion  on  the  sub  ject : 

"Replying  to  your  list  of  questions  I  beg 
to  answer  categorically  as  follows : 

"1.  I  am  convinced  that  the  'purely  legit- 
imate agricultural  fairs  pay  best  in  the  long 
run,  financially,  educationally  and  socially.' 

"2.  From  the  legitimate  agricultural  and 
industrial  fair. 

"3.  Intoxicating  liquors  should  most  cer- 
tainly be  strictly  excluded. 

"4.  All  games  of  chance  should  be  rigor- 
ously forbidden. 

"5.  No  such  advertising  should  be  per- 
mitted. 

"6.  Nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  allowed 
on  the  grounds  of  any  exposition. 

"7.  'Circus  features'  should  not  be  coun- 
tenanced under  any  circumstances. 

"The  above  opinions  are  mine  individual- 
ly, as  well  as  those  of  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Exposition  is  conducted 
along  the  lines  indicated. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"W.  W.  Miller,  Secretary." 


i  THE  ON-LOOKER£ 


Ten  years  ago  I  sat  in  one  of  the  galleries 
of  Cincinnati's  great  music  hall  watch- 
ing the  mustering  of  a  host  of  protestants. 
From  Massachusetts  and  Georgia,  from  Min- 
nesota and  Texas,  from  Virginia  and 
Kansas,  representatives  of  agricultural  asso- 
ciations came  to  this  central  point  to  voice 
their  protests  against  hard  times.  Thou- 
sands attended  the  meeting,  and  in  every- 
thing that  was  said  was  expression  of  the 
intense  belief  that  people  remote  from  the 
soil  and  its  workers  dictated  the  conditions 
under  which  the  workers  must  live.  The 
thought  was  that  outsiders  fixed  prices— 
the  price  of  farm  products,  the  price  of  trans- 
portation service,  the  price  of  gold.  It  was 
an  instructive  scene,  and  this  in  part  because 
in  it  was  displayed  a  measure  of  that  spirit 
which  in  unhappy  countries  brings  class 
conflict.  Eight  or  wrong,  these  earnest  peo- 


ple passed  resolutions,  returned  home,  and 
succeeded  only  in  voicing  the  dissatisfaction 
that  finds  lodgment  in  most  human  hearts 
because  we  cannot  dictate  the  terms  upon 
which  we  may  serve  our  fellows. 

Again  this  year  public  attention  is  being 
attracted  to  a  huge  effort  to  control  prices  of 
farm  products  by  a  federation  of  producers. 
The  thought  is  that  markets  are  glutted  by  a 
precipitous  dumping  of  crops  upon  the  mar- 
ket, and  that  producers  should  learn  a  lesson 
from  manufacturers,  who  combine  to  control 
prices.  It  is  an  effort  to  extend  to  farmers 
a  degree  of  the  same  privilege  of  fixing 
prices  that  is  enjoyed  and  exercised  so  free- 
ly in  much  of  the  commercial  world  to-day.  It 
is  an  effort  to  make  the  old  protest  effective. 

I  have  no  desire  to  offer  any  criticism  of 
the  spirit  animating  those  who  are  making 
an  honest,  square  attempt  to  reap  the  reward 
of  their  toil.  In  the  fixing  of  the  prices  of 
his  products  no  one  has  acted  more  helplessly 
in  the  past  than  the  farmer,  and  in  many 
years  his  compensation  has  not  been  as  great 
as  it  should  have  been.  Believing  that  the 
world  fares  best  when  the  farmer  is  well 
paid,  my  conscience  puts  no  brakes  upon  my 
wish,  as  a  farmer,  for  higher-priced  food  in 
the  world's  markets.  We  have  the  most 
hungry  people  when  farm  products  are 
cheapest.  When  farmers  are  not  making 
money  they  cease  to  spend,  and  factories 
close,  throwing  families  out  of  employment. 
When  farmers  are  buying  freely,  as  they  do 
when  their  products  sell  well,  the  world 
goes  to  work,  and  all  can  have  bread.  We 
like  high  prices.  Some  producers  get  them 
by  combination,  and  naturally  many  come 
to  think  that  farmers  are  foolish  not  to  com- 
bine and  to  get  the  power  of  dictating 
prices  of  what  they  have  to  sell. 

Riding  on  a  train,  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  an  old  friend  who  was  an  expert  em- 
ployee of  a  big  pool  of  manufacturers  of  a 
certain  line  of  goods.  It  was  his  business 
to  determine  whether  the  goods  of  each 
member  of  the  pool  was  up  to  the  standard 
or  not,  and  his  salary  was  proportionate  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  position. 

"You  certainly  are  doing  well,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "I  seem  to  be  fixed 
all  right,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
I  must  lose  the  position.  I  am  paid  by  the 
pool,  and  when  any  member  gets  some  prod- 
uct of  his  factory  that  is  not  up  to  the 
standard,  and  tries  to  shove  it  upon  the  pool, 
I  have  to  put  in  my  veto  and  make  him  my 
enemy.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  I 
must  offend  enough  members  to  become 
thoroughly  unpopular,  and  then  off  comes 
my  official  head." 

And  it  came  about  eventually  as  my  friend 
anticipated.  This  man  and  that  man  had 
grievances  because  they  could  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  combination,  and  in  each 
instance  the  personal  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual outweighed  the  interest  of  that  man 
in  the  pool. 

Loyalty  to  my  class  cannot  close  my  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  this  same  selfish  regard  for 
purely  personal  interest  which  was  man- 
ifested by  these  business  men  is  apparent 
among  us  farmers,  and  that  there  is  no 
steady  purpose  to  sacrifice  immediate  chance 
of  profit  for  the  general  good.  An  illustra- 
tion was  found  in  the  effort  to  restrict  the 
cotton  acreage  some  time  ago.  While  some 
men,  good  and  true,  would  go  home  and 
limit  acreage,  others  would  increase  acreage 
to  get  an  undue  share  of  the  anticipated 
profit  from  restricted  production.  It  is  in 
human  nature  to  do  such  things,  and  while 
some  rise  upon  a  higher  plane,  a  sufficient 
number  remain  below  to  defeat  the  aims  of 
the  leaders.  In  the  manufacturing  world 
men  can  be  held  by  contracts  whose  viola- 
tion brings  heavy  penalty;  but  where  this 
course  is  not  feasible  I  confess  to  lack 
of  faith  in  any  scheme  for  the  dictation  of 
prices.  It  would  be  easier,  so  it  seems  to 
me,  to  bring  back  the  reign  of  the  law  of 
"demand  and  supply"  as  the  regulator  of  all 
prices.  O— L. 
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True  to  their  home,  these  faithful  arms  shall  toil 
To  crown  with  peace  their  own  .untainted  soil ; 
And,  true  to  God,  to  freedom,  to  mankind, 
If  her  chained  bandogs  Faction  shall  unbind, 
These  stately  forms,  that,  bending  even  now, 
Bowed  their  strong  manhood  to  the  humbler 
plow, 

Shall  rise  erect,  the  guardians  of  the  land, 
The  same  stern  iron  in  the  same  right  hand, 
'Till  o'er  their  hills  the  shouts  of  triumph  run ; 
The  sword  has  rescued  what  the  plowshare  won!  • 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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The  Family  Cow  "Which  breed  will  make 
the  best  family  cow  ?"  is 
a  question  often  asked.  A  good  family  cow 
must  be  a  good  butter-cow,  and  therefore 
will  also  be  a  good  dairy-cow  where  butter  is 
made  for  commercial  purposes.  We  do  not 
care  so  much  about  the  quantity  of  milk;  it 
is  the  cream  that  we  are  after.  This  ques- 
tion of  best  breed  is  not  only  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  farmer,  but  also  to  a  great  many 
who  have  just  a  small  homestead  or  occupy 
just  a  little  place  in  the  country  or  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  city  or  village  where  there  is 
a  chance  to  keep  a  cow  to  supply  the  family 
with  milk  and  butter.  That  great  crowds  of 
people  daily  visit  the  dairy-barn  on  the  Pan- 
American  grounds,  where  a  comparative  test 
of  breeds  has  been  carried  on  since  along  in 
May,  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I 
myself  have  been  through  this  building, 
examining  the  cows— five  of  each  breed— and 
their  records,  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity. 
The  "New  York  Farmer"  in  a  recent  issue 
says : 

"The  great  interest  shown  in  the  dairy 
features  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo  intensifies  the  regret  that  the  breed- 
ers of  high-grade  cows  did  not  accept  the 
chance  offered  for  a  great  competitive  test 
there." 

For  my  part  I  am  glad  that  the  breeders  of 
"high-grade"  cows  did  not  interfere  with 
this  test  of  breeds.  We  cannot  afford  to 
buy  cows  for  family  purposes  that  are  worth 
(or  at  least  rated)  thousands  of  dollars 
each.  The  test  that  is  here  being  made  is  a 
fair  one.  The  cows  selected  from  each  breed 
are  animals  rather  above  the  medium  in 
quality,  and  worth  from  one  hundred  close 
up  to  one  thousand  dollars  each.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  many  cows  on  our 
farms  and  kept  as  family  cows  that  can 
show,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
found  in  the  dairy-barn  would  show,  just 
as  good  a  record  as  the  cows  under  test  now 
show.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find 
a  man  better  fitted  to  superintend  such  a 
test  than  friend  Van  Alstyne,  who  is  usually 
to  be  found  about  the  building  or  in  the 
office.  He  considers  the  test  a  fair  one,  and 
of  greater  value  for  the  general  public  than 
if  cows  of  high  fancy  value  were  picked  out 
for  it. 

Does  it  pay  to  keep  a  cow  ?  If  the  records 
here  daily  and  carefully  kept  are  a  fair 
criterion  it  seems  that  there  is  good  profit 
in  keeping  a  cow  or  cows.  But  the  profit 
varies  greatly  with  different  cows  even  of 
the  same  breed  and  where  the  animals  do 
not  show  very  great  difference  in  essential 
points  and  general  appearance.  And  un- 
doubtedly the  profits  would  vary  very  much, 
also,  with  the  treatment  and  style  of  feeding. 
We  must  remember,  first,  that  all  these  cows 
are  fresh,  and  therefore  in  best  condition 
for  yield  of  milk  and  profit,  while  the  high- 
grade  animals  are  usually  managed  so  as  to 
show  off  to  best  advantage  at  the  fall  fairs. 
The  stalls  are  roomy,  airy  and  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  the  feed  consists  of  silage, 
hay  and  various  grains,  the  whole  com- 
pounded in  a  well-balanced  ration.  Other 
advantages  which  the  test-cows  have  over 
most  animals  kept  on  farms  and  by  house- 
holders are  their  entire  freedom  from  an- 
noyance by  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  which 
are  allowed  to  torment  the  others,  and  their 
kind  treatment  and  quiet  surroundings. 

* 

The  following  is  a  record  of  one  week's 
profits  derived  from  each  cow  in  each  lot  of 
five  ;namely,  Polled  Jersey,  $1.61,  $1.53,  $2.27, 
$  .70,  $2.08;  an  average  a  cow  of  $1.64.  Bed 
Polls,  $1.63,  $2.28,  $2.27,  $1.30,  $1.69;  an 
average  of  $1,831.  Brown  Swiss,  $1.76, 
$1.85,  $1.91,  $1.55,  $1.38;  an  average  of  $1.69. 
Guernsey,  $1.81,  $1.70,  $2.48,  $1.43.  $2.11;  an 
average  of  $1.904..  Jerseys  from  Canada, 
$1.82,  $2.00,  $2,21,  $1.47,  $1.72;  an  average  of 
$1.84i.  Ayrshire  from  Canada,  $1.98,  $1.99, 
$2.25,  $2.06,  $1.98 ;  an  average  of  $2.05.  Hol- 
stein,  $2.00,  $1.88,  $1.78,  $1.84,  $1.46;  an 
average  of  $1.79.  French  Canadian,  $  .90, 
$1.52,  $1.63,  $1.71,  $1.57 ;  an  average  of  $1.48. 
Dutch  Belted,  $1.33,  $  .73,  $1.71,  $1.36,  $  .66; 
an  average  of  $1.16.  The  Dutch  Belted,  as 
will  be  seen,  stand  lowest  in  the  list,  with 
the  French  Canadian  doing  somewhat  better. 
The  Ayrshires  are  at  the  head,  and  the 
Guernseys  rank  next  to  them.  The  Bed 
Polls  come  next,  closely  crowded  by  the 


Jerseys.  One  of  the  Polled  Jerseys  ev- 
idently is  one  of  those  cows  that  will  not 
respond  as  freely  as  others  to  good  feeding 
and  good  treatment.  Two  in  the  lot  give 
over  two  dollars  profit  a  week,  while  this 
one  gives  only  seventy  cents— a  big  differ- 
ence. Under  less  favorable  conditions  this 
cow  would  undoubtedly  give  no  profit  to  the 
owner.  It  should  be  weeded  out  or  replaced 
by  a  better  animal.  The  remaining  four 
would  give  an  average  profit  a  week  of 
one  dollar  and  ninety  cents,  and  thus  push 
the  Polled  Jersey  up  in  rank  next  to  the 
highest.  Among  the  Dutch  Belted  we  find 
two  animals  of  especially  low  grade.  This 
variation  in  yield  of  individual  animals  of 
the  same,  breed  must  be  taken  into  careful 
consideration  by  any  cow-owner.   The  poor 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Beautifying  Farm  Homes  Two  eighty-acre 

farms  located  not 
far  from  where  I  live  were  offered  for  sale 
last  spring.  The  soil  of  both  is  good.  Both 
have  very  fair  houses  on  them,  medium-sized 
barns,  with  hedge  and  other  fences  in  good 
repair.  Oil  one  the  house  is  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  highway,  and  on  the  other  it 
is  eighty  feet.  The  first  has  two  cottonwood 
shade-trees,  no  lawn,  no  shrubbery,  no  fruit- 
trees.  The  other  has  five  white  ash  shade- 
trees,  a  neat  little  lawn  ornamented  with  a 
few  spruces  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  about 
thirty  apple,  cherry  and  plum  trees.  The 
first  was  offered  for  sixty-five  dollars  an 
acre,  and  the  other  for  seventy  dollars 
an  acre.  Quite  a  number  of  people  wanting 
farms  visited  the  two,  and  the  one  having 
the  lawn  and  fruit  was  taken  two  months 
before  a  buyer  for  the  other  was  found. 


I  have  often  suggested  the  planting  of 
evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs  on  the  farm 
lawn,  rather  than  little  beds  of  flowers,  be- 
cause they  are  strong  and  hardy,  require 
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ones  should  be  weeded  out  in  order  to  bring 
the  average  and  aggregate  profit  up  to  the 
highest  point. 

a 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne  tells  me  that  the  butter 
made  from  these  test-cows  is  sold  right  on 
the  grounds  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound, 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  high  quality 
of  the  product,  is  not  a  fancy  figure,  and  the 
same  price  which  he  secures  for  the  product 
of  his  own  dairy  at  home.  But  what  a  dif- 
ference there  is  in  the  color  of  the  butter 
made  from  the  different  breeds!  No 
butter-color  has  here  been  used.  The 
highest-colored  product  comes  from  the 
Guernseys.  The  breeds  seem  to  rank  in 
this  respect  as  follows:  Guernsey,  Polled 
Jersey,  Bed  Polled,  Brown  Swiss,  Jersey, 
Ayrshire,  Shorthorn,  Holstein,  French 
Canadian,  Dutch  Belted. 


Floricultural  Exhibit  The  grounds  near  the 
Horticultural  Build- 
ing at  the  Pan-American  present  a  grand 
sight,  indeed.  I  doubt  whether  greater  taste 
and  skill  were  ever  displayed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  similar  exposition-grounds.  Mr. 
William  Scott  and  his  helpers  and  the  firms 
who  planned  the  individual  exhibits  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  The  pansies,  so  much 
in  evidence  and  so  beautiful  a  month  or  two 
ago,  have  faded  and  dwarfed  in  the  heat  and 
dry  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  June,  but 
other  flowering  and  foliage  plants  more 
suited  to  tropical  conditions  have  taken 
their  place.  Mexico  has  an  exhibit  of  cacti 
that  is  worth  a  long  trip  to  see.  Want  of 
space  forbids  of  my  going  into  details. 
Roses  were  the  leading  flower  during  the 
month  of  June,  but  nothing  could  surpass  a 
show  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  in  full  glory 
the  first  week  of  July.  The  plants  are  set 
closely  together  in  large  beds,  and  the  whole 
surface  is  amass  of  crimson.  Finally  I  wish 
to  advise  all  my  friends  who  come  to  Buffalo 
this  season  to  let  one  of  their  first  trips  be 
up  in  the  Electric  Tower.  The  elevator 
charge  is  twenty-five  cents,  but  the  sight 
from  above  is  worth  it.  You  will  be  able  to 
view  the  entire  surroundings,  whether  it  be 
as  far  as  Niagara  Falls  or  as  near  as  the 
bull-fight  in  the  streets  of  Mexico,  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  tower. 
It  is  the  best  way  to  get  your  bearings. 

T.  Gbeinek. 


but  little  attention  in  the  busy  part  of  the 
year,  and  are  not  apt  to  be  injured  by  stock, 
while  if  a  good  selection  is  made  there  is  a 
pretty  surprise  in  store  for  nearly  every 
month  of  the  growing  season.  Any  well- 
informed  nurseryman  can  make  up  a  list 
suitable  for  almost  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Among  the  best  of  such  shrubs  is 
Spirea  Van  Houtteii.  It  is  graceful  and 
neat  at  all  times,  but  when  in  full  bloom  it 
looks  like  a  great  bank  of  purest  snow.  The 
illustration  is  a  photographic  reproduction 
of  one  standing  near  my  front  gate.  It  is 
now  seven  years  old,  is  about  five  feet  high 
and  eight  feet  across  the  top.  When  in  full 
bloom  it  invariably  creates  a  sensation. 
People  passing  along  the  highway  often 
stop  to  admire  it,  and  a  great  many  have 
asked  for  "sprouts,"  seeds  and  cuttings, 
offering  to  pay  any  reasonable  price  for 
them.  It  does  not  sprout,  and  I  never  saw  a 
seed  on  it.  We  have  rooted  several  cuttings 
for  friends.  The  plants  are  cheap  at  the 
nurseries— fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  for 
fair-sized  shrubs.  It  grows  rather  slowly 
at  first,  but  after  getting  fairly  started  it 
soon  makes  a  beautiful  shrub.  It  would 
make  a  very  pretty  ornamental  hedge.  The 
one  illustrated  has  never  been  pruned. 


It  pays  to  plant  trees  and  to  have  a  neat 
little  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  It  pays 
because  they  make  a  home  homelike  and 
attractive  not  only  to  the  owner  and  his 
family,  but  also  to  everybody  else,  and  in- 
creases the  selling  price— increases  its  value 
in  the  eyes  of  people  wanting  a  home.  Trees 
are  cheap  and  easily  planted.  Evergreens 
and  ornamental  shrubs  can  be  procured 
from  any  good  nursery,  and  add  immensely 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  farm  home  and 
the  beauties  of  a  neat  little  lawn.  The  ob- 
jection to  a  lawn  urged  by  many  busy 
farmers  is  that  there  is  too  much  labor  re- 
quired to  keep  it  in  order.  A  milk-cow 
keeps  the  grass  on  my  lawn  down,  and  does 
a  very  good  job.  To  be  sure,  the  grass  is  not 
cropped  as  evenly  as  a  lawn-mower  will  do 
it,  but  it  does  not  look  bad,  by  any  means. 
The  flower-bed  is  a  strip  five  feet  wide  run- 
ning the  length  of  the  walk,  and  nearly  all 
the  flowers  and  shrubs  are  on  that  side. 
The  cow  is  tethered  so  that  she  can  get  all 
of  the  grass  except  a  few  narrow  strips, 
which  are  mowed'off  in  a  few  minutes  and 
fed  to  her.  Fked  Gkundy. 


i  Sharpies  "Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

Official  Report  of  State  Authorities."" 


University  of  Wisconsin— 630  lbs 
per  hour;  test  skim  milk . .  .01 
Conn.  Agr.  College— 927  lbs  per 

hour;  test  skim  milk  02 

Ohio  State-  University— "Doing 
good  work"test  skim  milk.02 
Univ.  o£  Tenn.— "Very  satisfac- 
tory;" test  skim  milk.. .  .trace 
N.  H.  Agr.  College— "The  boys 
like  it;"  test  skim  millc.oi 

Hatch  Experiment  Station,  Mass  692  lbs 

per  hour;  test  skim  milk  02 

Kansas  State  Agr.  College— 660  lbs  per  hour; 

test  skimmilk  ,03 

Pennsylvania  Agr.College— "Did  very  good 

work.   It  skims  very  clean." 
University  of  Nebraska— "Runs  very  light. 

Doing  good  work." 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Industrial  Inst.— "The  thor- 
oughness of  skimming  is  remarkable. 
SHARPIES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

Chicago,  Ills,  West  Chester,  Pa, 
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FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only. 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Em- 
pire Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also 
will  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made 
any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 

There's  No  Waste 

either  in  knocked-off  ears  or  from  sour,  musty 
and  mouldy  corn  fodder  when  using  this 

SCIENTIFIC 


CORN  

HARVESTER 

Safety  seat  for 
operator. 


Costs 
little. 
Saves 
more 
first 
season. 

Cuts  corn  at 
any  height, 

either  in  hills  or  drills. 
Being  strong  and  well  made  of  good  material  it  will  last. 
Every  farmer  can  afford  one.   Send  for  catalogue  No.  50. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Si5  designs,  all  steel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue  free. 
KOKOMO  FErVCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
437North  St., 
KoLomo,  Indiana. 


EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 


Add  $10  to  value  of  buggy 
Takes  up  all  wear  and  slack, 
makes  worn  buggy  run  like 
new,  saves  cost  of  new  boxes, 
put  on  or  readjusted  in  few 
minutes.  Sample  set  $1.25 
prepaid.  Agents makinggood 
money.  Exclusive  territory. 
EXTENSION  AXLE  NUT  CO., 
6  Lawrence  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


fSILO  MACHINERY! 

'  1/  LARGEST&  MOST  COMPLETE  LINEAL 

^GUTTERS,CARRIERS8cP0WERS.|I 

TWENTY  SIZES,  COMMON  OR  SELF  FEED, WIND  OR MW. 
CHAIN  ELEVATORS, SWEEP  TREAD  8c STEAM  POWERS.  JS® 
CATALOGUE  &  SILO  SENSE  BOOKLET  FREE  ■»> 

SMALLEY  MFG. CO.  MANITOWOC,  WSM 


ORCHARD  PROFIT 

V^depends  upon  working  all  the 
fruit  into  a  salable  product.  Cidei 
for  instance.  If  good,  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 


HYDRAULIC 


CIDER 
PRESS 


Made  In  varying  sizes;  hand  and  power. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio. 


SAW  MILLS  MAKE  A  MAN  RICH 

But  he  is  sure  of  success  if  he  buys  the  celebrated 
"DeLoach"  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw 
Mill,  for  steam,  water  or  horse  power,  from  4  to 
200  h.  p. ;  Edgers.  Planers,  .Shingle  and  Lath  Mills, 
Corn  and  Flour  Mills ;  the  DeLoach  Horse-Power 
Saw  Mill,  latest  thing  out;  four  horses  cut  1500 
feet  lumber  per  day;  six  horses,  '2500  feet.  Ad- 
dress Box  300  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue, 
free.  DeLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HOW  MANY  MEN 

in  your  neighborhood  need  wells  for  home 
supply  or  live  stock  purposes!   Just  take  the 
time  to  count  them,  then  figure  up  the  money 
you  could  make  in  drilling  those  wells. 

Sta.r  Drilling  Machines 

will  do  the  work  better,  more  of  it  and 
last  1  onger  than  any  other  machines 
of  the  kind  made.  Send  for  our  free 
illustrated  catalog, pricellst,  etc.  Here 
Is  a  chance  to  get  Into  bueinesa  for  yourself, 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  GO.,  Akron,  0. 


Champion  HAYpRES5E5 

FAM0U5  MFG.CO.CHICAGD 
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THE  FARM  AJND  FIRESIDE 


August  l,  1901 


OUR  FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Selling  Feeding  Stuffs.— An  im- 
mense amount  of  wheat-straw  and 
corn  stover  now  leaves  the  farm  at  a 
price  that  brings  little  clear  money 
to  the  producer,  and  yet  displaces  a  big 
amount  of  hay.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  poor  policy.  The  coarse  and  low-priced 
feeding  stuffs  should  be  consumed  upon  the 
farm,  where  their  manurial  value  is  actually 
greater  than  the  price  received  at  the  farm, 
thus  leaving  the  market  free  to  take  all  the 
good  hay  that  can  be  spared  at  a  paying 
price.  In  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
central  states  the  owners  of  horses  are  learn- 
ing to  feed  lots  of  straw  and  stover,  having 
learned  that  they  can  use  this  material  in 
balancing  up  a  ration  for  their  animals  much 
more  economically  than  hay  can  be  used; 
this  means  loss  of  fertility  to  the  farms  and 
decreased  demand  for  hay.  If  feeding  stuff 
is  sold  off  the  farm  it  should  be  that  which  is 
high-priced. 

Low-grade  Products.— "We  are  slow  to 
realize  the  folly  of  marketing  any  product 
of  low  quality  if  it  can  be  used  with  any 
profit  on  the  farm.  We  glut  our  markets 
with  the  common  and  inferior,  putting  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  buyers.  If  the  receipts 
promise  to  be  little  more  than  the  expense 
of  marketing,  the  place  for  the  goods  is  at 
home.  If  they  have  any  feeding  value  or 
fertilizing  value,  it  should  begotten,  and  the 
demand  for  better  goods  should  be  left  good. 
This  is  true  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  grains. 
Only  good  stuff  brings  any  profit  at  all.  It 
may  be  to  the  interests  of  consumers  and 
middlemen  that  everything  be  dumped  upon 
the  market,  but  it  is  against  the  interests  of 
all  producers.  Plan  to  keep  cheap  stuff  on 
the  farm. 

a 

Quality  in  Potatoes.— The  number  of 
bushels  of  potatoes  consumed  by  our  people 
in  this  country  is  greatly  restricted  by  the 
poor  table  quality  of  much  of  our  product. 
Of  course,  it  is  guesswork,  but  judging  by 
what  we  know  of  many  town  families  it  is 
probably  safe  to  estimate  that  there  would 
be  a  demand  for  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
each  year  if  the  quality  was  always  first-class. 
Some  of  our  most  prolific  varieties  are  strong, 
soggy  or  hollow,  and  some  are  all  three. 
Again  we  have  some  very  productive  areas 
that  cannot  produce  a  potato  of  high  quality. 
It  is  the  rule  nearly  everywhere  that  the 
varieties  of  best  quality  are  not  the  best 
yielders.  Where  a  producer  has  a  local 
market  it  pays  to  regard  more  than  outside 
appearance  and  yield  an  acre,  but  under  the 
present  conditions  the  shipper  can  hardly 
afford  to  do  so.  If  his  product  be  of  good 
size  and  color  it  will  sell  as  readily  as  a 
better  potato,  while  if  we  have  the  choicest 
table  quality  without  pleasing  size  and  color 
he  cannot  compete.  He  must  have  big  yields 
to  win  just  so  long  as  fine  flavor  commands 
no  premium,  because  the  buyer  cannot  tell 
when  he  is  getting  it.  The  situation  is  un- 
fortunate. The  growers  restrict  their  own 
market,  and  seriously  so,  and  3'et  the  in- 
dividual can  consider  only  his  returns  an 
acre,  and  in  the  shipper's  market  the  good 
yielder  of  fine  appearance  is  the  one  that 
brings  the  best  returns. 

58 

Fertilizer  for  Wheat.— The  commer- 
cial fertilizers  for  use  this  fall  are  now  being 
bought  by  the  farmers.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  written  about  analysis, 
many  buyers  find  the  figures  very  puzzling, 
and  to  such  I  offer  two  or  three  simple  sug- 
gestions. Most  manufacturers  make  many 
grades  of  goods,  and  so  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  name.  The  best  firms  must 
put  upon  the  market  some  low-grade  goods  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  buying  public.  It  is 
the  analysis  that  counts.  Read  all  that 
is  printed  upon  the  bag.  If  all  the  items 
refer  to  phosphoric  acid  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  if  ammonia  and  potash  are  not  men- 
tioned, then  pay  attention  to  one  thing  only, 
and  that  is  the  amount  of  "available  phos- 
phoric acid."  Take  the  smaller  of  the  two 
numbers  on  that  line,  as  only  the  smaller  is 
guaranteed.  Surely  that  rule  is  simple 
enough,  and  it  is  absolutely  correct.  If  "15" 
be  the  figures,  you  are  getting  "15-per-cent" 
goods,  which  should  cost  you  about  one 
dollar  for  each  one  per  cent,  more  or  less> 
according  to  your  nearness  to  a  factory  and 
your  skill  in  buying.  If  "10"  be  the  figures 
on  that  line,  the  goods  are  just  two  thirds  as 
valuable  as  the  "15-per-cent"  goods,  but  will 
cost  you  more  than  one  dollar  for  each  per 
cent,  because  you  must  pay  freight  on  more 
useless  matter.   It  is  best  to  get  the  highest 


grade  of  acid  phosphate  if  one  wants  such 
a  fertilizer,  and  then  use  a  correspondingly 
small  quantity  to  an  acre.  In  this  way  the 
required  number  of  pounds  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  is  gotten  most  cheaply. 

Another  suggestion:  The  fertilizer  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  is  purely  a. 
phosphate,  not  a  complete  fertilizer,  and 
a  wheat-grower  may  have  reason  to  believe, 
or  may  be  persuaded  to  believe,  that  he 
needs  a  complete  fertilizer  for  his  ground. 
To  meet  such  a  demand  and  yet  have  a  fer- 
tilizer comparatively  low  in  price,  brands 
are  made  containing  one  per  cent  of  ammonia 
and  one  per  cent  of  potash,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  permits 
the  printing  of  all  three  elements  on  the 
bag,  and  satisfies  many  buyers;  but  let  us 
figure  a  minute.  One  per  cent  of  a  ton  is 
twenty  pounds.  In  two  hundred  pounds  of  a 
fertilizer  having  one  per  cent  of  potash  there 
would  be  just  two  pounds  of  potash,  worth 
five  cents  a  pound.  Does  any  one  believe 
that  two  pounds  of  potash  distributed  over 
an  entire  acre  of  land  would  supply  any  par- 
ticular need  of  that  soil?  Either  the  soil 
needs  no  potash  or  it  needs  more  than  two 
pounds  to  an  acre.  This  is  equally  true  of 
ammonia.  The  amount  is  so  small  that  it 
would  matter  little  one  way  or  the  other 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  price  a 
ton  is  made  much  higher  on  these  mixed 
goods.  There  can  be  no  corresponding 
benefit,  unless  the  percentages  are  high 
enough  to  justify  the  labor  of  mixing  and 
the  soil  needs  all  the  elements.  The  point 
is  that  one  should  use  unmixed  goods  unless 
he  actually  needs  the  other  elements,  and  if 
so,  he  should  get  a  fertilizer  that  contains 
enough  of  them  to  amount  to  something. 


half  feet  wide.  These  measurements,  how- 
ever, may  L~  varied  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the 
operator  or  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used,  as  where  they  are  used  among  small 
fruit  the  drag  should  be  made  wider  and 
longer  in  proportion. 

The  bottom  boards,  "b,"  are  of  hard  wood 
one  and  one  half  inches  by  eight  inches  by 
two  feet  six  inches,  or  the  desired  width  of 
the  drag.  Spike  these  firmly  together,  giv- 
ing at  least  one-and-one-fourth-inch  lap,  as 
shown  at  "1,"  using  the  number  required  to 
secure  the  length  wanted,  leaving  the  board 
"bb"  until  last,  to  be  fitted  to  binding  piece 
"a"  at  a  greater  slope  or  angle  than  those 
in  the  body  of  the  drag,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  more  readily  over  rough  ground  or 
clods.  Piece  "a,"  two  by  four  inches  by 
length  of  drag,  is  next  held  along  the  squared 
ends  of  boards  "b"  and  carefully  marked 
with  pencil  for  lines  to  saw  out  "steps"  to 
fit  snugly  on  top  of  drag-plank.  Take  two 
pieces,  "c"  and  "d,"  two  by  two  inches  or 
two  by  three  inches,  and  saw  flush  with 
width  of  drag,  and  fasten  to  front  plank  as 
shown  at  "m,"  notching  into  "a"  to  fit  over 
them.  Firmly  spike  or  bolt  "a"  to  bottom 
boards  "b,"  sawing  "a"  at  front  at  about 
the  angle  shown,  and  spike  on  end  board, 
"bb,"  first  sawing  each  end  at  the  slant 
shown  at  "s ; "  that  will,  as  is  obvious,  make 
it  easier  in  passing  through  narrow  rows. 
Have  teeth  made  at  your  blacksmith's  shop, 
or  use  old  ones  from  a  worn-out  harrow, 
and  have  them  bent  at  such  an  angle  that 
when  placed  in  drag,  as  at  "e"  and  "ee," 
they  will  have  slight  slant  to  the  rear.  They 
should  be  eight  and  one  half  inches  long  for 
"e"  and  seven  and  one  half  inches  for  "ee," 
and  should  have  thread  and  tap  on  upper 


MULCHING-DRAG— SIDE  OUTLINE 


The  fertilizer  with  one  per  cent  of  potash 
may  give  results,  but  it  is  not  the  trifling 
amount  of  potash  that  does  it.  Some  other 
element  is  doing  the  work.  If  a  complete 
fertilizer  is  needed  it  should  be  more  nearly 
"complete"  than  a  "trace"  or  "one  per  eebt" 
can  make  it.  If  a  complete  fertilizer  is  not 
needed  there  is  waste  in  using  such  a  one. 

David. 

* 

A  MULCHING-DRAG 

Reasonably  shallow  cultivation  for  corn, 
as  well  as  many  other  crops,  is  coming  to  be 
generally  recognized  as  not  only  the  scien- 
tific, but  the  successful,  method  by  the  more 
progressive  farmers,  who  have  proven  the 
practicability  of  the  theory  in  comparative 
trials.  In  every  section  visited  in  the  East 
and  West  this  plan  is  found  being  rapidly 
adopted  by  the  better  class  of  farmers.  The 
manufacturers  of  farming  implements,  re- 
alizing the  importance  of  being  able  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  class  of  tools  that  will  be 
especially  adapted  to  such  work,  are  fash- 
ioning many  new  models  of  cultivators  with 
this  end  in  view. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature,  and 
essentially  the  main  design  of  shallow  cul- 
tivation, is  to  provide  a  mulch  of  loose  soil  to 
arrest  evaporation  without  disturbing  any 
part  of  the  root  system  of  the  plant. 

I  can  remember  when  a  boy  I  was  taught 
that  the  corn  crop  would  be  a  failure  unless 
it  was  decidedly  "hilled  up"  at  the  last  cul- 
tivation, much  after  the  manner  of  banking 
up  celery  for  winter,  while  the  first  cultiva- 
tions were  made  only  deep  enough  to  loosen 
and  uproot  the  weed's.  Reversing  this  order 
of  things,  we  now  send  the  cultivator-teeth 
down  as  deeply  as  practical  and  as  close  to 
the  row  as  possible  without  tearing  out  the 
corn  in  the  first  cultivations,  gradually 
lessening  the  depth  and  increasing  the  dis- 
tance from  the  row,  until  we  finally  reach 
the  point  where  the  object  is  to  keep  the 
surface-soil  broken  and  the  crust  loosened 
after  rains,  during  wet  periods,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  dust  mulch  of  a  few  inches  of  the 
top  soil  when  dry. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  field  well 
mulched  and  free  from  weeds  the  home- 
made affair  described  herewith  has  been 
found  superior  to  any  patented  implement, 
and  any  one  having  a  hammer,  saw  and 
auger  and  the  material  for  building  can 
construct  this  mulching-drag  at  very  little 
expense. 

The  one  used  last  season  was  four  and 
one  half  feet  long  over  all,  and  two  and  one 


end,  to  secure  a  rigid  set.  Bore  holes  for 
spike-teeth  as  at  "ce"  and  "dd,"  zigzagging 
as  shown ;  when  spikes  are  placed  there  will 
be  about  four  inches  clear  below  line  of 
lower  edge  of  drag.  Fasten  large  rings,  "r," 
well  to  front  on  "aa,"  in  which  to  hitch 
short  spreader-chain.  For  convenience  in 
turning  at  end  of  rows  bolt  on  the  handle, 
"h,"  to  each  outside  of  "a;"  these  may  be 
taken  from  a  cast-away  plow  or  cultivator. 

This  mulching-drag  will  loosen  up  fairly 
well-firmed  soil  with  the  two  lines  of  teeth 
in  front,  and  will  thoroughly  pulverize, 
level  and  firm  every  inch  of  surface  covered, 


SHOWING  FRONT  TAPER  AND  ARRANGE- 
MENT OF  SPIKE-TEETH 

leaving  a  perfectly  loosened  mulch,  in  which 
all  sprouting  weed-seeds  are  destroyed  and 
which  will  retain  the  moisture  in  the  lower 
soil  more  satisfactorily  and  at  less  expense 
than  by  any  Other  means.  The  dragging 
should  be  repeated  as  often  as  conditions 
make  it  necesiary. 

For  preparing  the  corn-field  for  seeding  to 
wheat  the  operator  will  find  this  to  be  an 
ideal  tool.  I  use  it  in  potatoes,  beans,  celery 
when  young,  and  all  other  crops  cultivated 
with  horse-tools,  and  always  with  the  very- 
best  of  results.  R.  M.  W. 
* 

THE  FARM  GIRL 

A  good  friend  of  ours  when  a  young  man 
made  himself  famous  by  writing  and  read- 
ing in  public  a  fine  article  on  "The  Train- 
ing Up  of  Youth."  In  after-years  he  had 
one  girl,  and  it  was  remarked  by  those  who 
had  heard  the  aforesaid  article,  telling  just 
how  girls  ought  to  be  brought  up,  that  our 
friend's  theory  and  practice  failed  somehow 
to  connect.  For  some  reason  he  could  not 
make  ends  meet  in  this  respect,  and  we  were 
all  very  sorry  for  him. 

And  so  it  may  be  somewhat  dangerous 
now  for  me,  who  has  never  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  a  girl  to  bring  up,  to  say 


anything  about  the  farm  girl ;  and  yet  is  it 
not  fair  and  right  that  she  should  have  some 
attention  paid  to  her  ?  The  farm  boy— why, 
he  is  the  subject  of  hundreds  of  articles  by 
those  who  think  they  know  just  how  he 
ought  to  be  treated  by  his  father  and  mother. 
His  room  is  carefully  described,  and  we  are 
told  how  we  ought  to  try  to  interest  him  in 
farm  matters,  so  that  he  will  not  want  to 
run  away  to  the  city;  but  the  girl,  who 
thinks  or  cares  for  her  ? 

But  it  is  a  serious  matter  we  have  to  deal 
with  when  we  come  to  think  about  the  farm 
girl.  She  will  be  the  farmer's  wife  of  to- 
morrow if  some  city  or  town  chap  does  not 
come  in  and  carry  her  away  to  grace  his 
home,  which  I  do  not  blame  him  for  doing ; 
it  is  the  most  sensible  thing  he  could  pos- 
sibly do.  Still  I  would  far  rather  see  her 
stay  among  the  birds  and  the  flowers  and 
the  sweet  scenes  of  the  country  than  to 
know  that  we  have  lost  her,  even  to  make 
our  city  youth  happy. 

But  where  are  the  girls  of  the  farm  to-day  ? 
I  do  not  know.  Do  you?  Almost  every 
week.some  one  calls  at  Clover-leaf  Farm  and 
asks,  "Do  you  know  where  I  can  find  a  good 
girl  to  work  for  me?  My  wife  is  sick,  and 
we  need  some  one  to  help  us  a  few  weeks." 
And  I  do  not  know  where  to  send  him.  I 
try  to  think  of  the  girls  that  used  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood.  One  of  them  is  teaching 
school — a  grand  and  noble  occupation.  An- 
other is  fitting  herself  for  the  same  calling. 
We  are  proud  of  the  reports  which  come  to 
us  from  her.  Still  another  is  "doing  dress- 
making" in  town.  So  I  go  on,  and  come 
back  just  where  I  started.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  girl  that  could  be  had  for  love  or 
money. 

Now,  I  cannot  say  that  I  blame  the  young 
women  for  wanting  to  do  just  as  well  as 
they  possibly  can.  It  is  all  right  to  reach 
out  for  the  very  best  that  is  within  touch. 
Teaching,  type-writing,  sewing,  working  in 
the  factory,  serving  as  a  clerk  in  the  store — 
these  are  all  honorable  professions.  But  so 
is  farming.  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  that  it  is 
because  our  girls  really  prefer  to  be  shut  up 
in  the  factory,  or  bend  over  the  sewing-table 
from  morning  until  night,  that  they  go  away 
from  the  farms?  I  do  not  quite  think  so. 
What  then  ? 

I  believe  it  is  because  the  girls  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  life  on  the  farm.  It  is  not 
simply  because  they  can  earn  a  little  more 
money  in  town  than  they  can  on  the  farm, 
although,  no  doubt,  some  do  leave  us  on  that 
account ;  but  the  prime  motive,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  is  lack  of  real  love  for  the 
country  home.  A  feeling  of  sadness  came 
over  me  when  I  wrote  that  last  sentence, 
for  I  do  not  like  to  think  that  any  of  our 
boys  or  girls  should  ever  cease  to  love 
the  scenes  of  the  country.  And  I  do  not 
believe  they  would  if  their  home  surround- 
ings were  just  what  they  should  be.  That 
may  hurt  some  fond  father  or  mother  who 
has  helped  Mollie  pack  her  trunk  to  go  away 
to  town.  I  think  I  can  feel  something  of 
the  sorrow  which  accompanied  her  going 
away.  But  let  me  ask  that  mother  whether 
or  not  she  has  not  by  herself  talking  slight- 
ingly of  the  farm  and  its  work,  by  the  way 
in  which  she  has  educated  her  daughter 
during  the  early  years  of  her  childhood, 
helped  to  bring  on  this  feeling  that  the 
country  is  not  just  the  place  for  a  live  girl 
or  boy.  It  is  not  exciting  enough.  Nothing 
ever  happens  in  the  country.  Life  is  dull 
here.  Is  not  this  the  common  trend  of  the 
conversation  ? 

Well,  if  that  be  true,  what  shall  we  do 
to  keep  our  girls  with  us?  Every  farmer 
father  and  mother  must  answer  that  for 
himself  or  herself.  Do  you  think  if  the 
home  were  as  beautiful  as  it  should  and 
might  be  with  the  outlay  of  a  little  care 
and  not  a  great  deal  of  money ;  if  the  girl's 
life  were  full  of  bright,  cheery  and  helpful 
things,  as  every  farmer  girl's  life  might  be ; 
if  all  that  is  said  and  done  in  the  home 
should  be  such  as  to  deepen  the  girl's  love 
for  the  country  and  the  country  home ;  if,  in 
short,  the  farm  were  allowed  to  weave  its 
mystic  spell  around  the  farm  girl,  that  she 
would  be  so  anxious  to  get  away  from  it  all 
and  shut  herself  up  in  the  hot,  dusty,  lonely 
city?   I  do  not. 

And  I  feel  all  the  more  sorry  to  see  our 
girls  go  away  when  I  think  of  the  time  to 
conie_and  it  surely  will  come— when  she 
will  long  to  get  back  home  to  the  farm.  And 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  do  so  then.  Life's 
duties  press  hard  upon  us  as  we  grow  older, 
and  the  thing  we  would  like  to  do  and  which 
we  wish  we  had  done  we  cannot  possibly 
do  now.  The  heart  may  grow  weary  think- 
ing about  the  home  back  in  the  country, 
where  all  was  so  free  and  pure ;  duty  Bays, 
"No,  here  is  your  place;  stay  in  it." 

Well,  this,  then,  is  a  plea  for  the  country 
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girl,  a  direct  appeal  to  the  lathers  and 
mothers  who  have  girls  yet  untouched  by 
the  spell  of  other  kinds  of  life.  What  do  I 
ask  ?  Only  that  you  shall  do  or  say  nothing 
which  will  tend  to  wean  the  girls  away  from 
the  farm  home.  I  know  how  life  presses  in 
upon  us  sometimes.  Weary  in  body,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  how  good  it  would  be 
if  we  could  find  some  place  where  we  might 
throw  off  care  and  rest.  The  words  we  are 
apt  to  speak  at  such  times  are  the  words 
upon  which  our  boys  and  girls  seize  to  foster 
the  spirit  of  uneasiness,  which  ends  in  the 
determination  to  go  away  and  see  for  them- 
selves what  the  city  is  like.  If  we  were  to 
stop  when  these  words  rise  within  us,  and 
rest  awhile,  the  inclination  to  speak  them 
would  soon  pass  away,  and  we  would  see 
that,  after  all,  every  spot  and  place  in  all  this 
world  has  its  hard  clays  and  its  heavy  bur- 
dens. The  farm  has  as  few  as  any.  The 
morning's  light  would  bring  rosier  outlooks. 

Then,  too,  the  country  home  should  be  just 
as  full  of  brightness  as  flowers,  birds,  trees, 
pleasant  surroundings  generally,  indoor  and 
outdoor,  can  make  it.  Good  books  and 
papers  have  a  helpful  influence  which  cannot 
be  estimated.  But  birds  and  flowers  and 
cheery  surroundings  are  not  quite  enough 
to  satisfy.  I  do  not  know  why  the  farm 
girl  should  not  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  farm  stock— the  hens,  the  lambs,  the 
calves— just  as  much  as  her  brother.  Do  you  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  were  the  farm  girl 
treated  thus,  as  a  partner  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  country  home,  it  would  save 
them  and  their  parents  many  a  heartache 
in  days  to  come,  and  instead  help  memory 
to  weave  golden  spells  over  the  old  farm- 
house and  its  scenes.  This  is  worth  while 
when  we  think  what  the  farm  girl  of  to-day 
may  be  to  the  world  of  to-morrow.  God 
bless  the  farm  girl !  May  her  heart  be  kept 
pure  and  true  to  her  home  in  the  country ! 

Edgar  L.  Vincent. 

H 

FAILURE  ON  THE  FARM  AND  IN  THE  CITY 

The  person  who  is  inclined  to  take  a  pes- 
simistic view  of  farming  on  account  of  the 
number  of  failures  in'  that  line  should  not 
give  city  life  and  occupations  undue  credit. 
The  world  in  general  measures  farm  life  by 
its  failures  and  city  life  by  the  few  isolated 
cases  of  success.  There  is  no  single  occu- 
pation followed  by  man  where  there  are  so 
few  utter  failures  as  in  farming.  The  fact 
that  a  man  without  ability  to  make  a  living 
in  any  other  way  can  make  it  by  farming  is 
certainly  no  discredit  to  the  farm.  In  every 
community  we  see  such  farmers.  The  great 
mass  of  chronic  renters  are  that  sort  of  men. 
They  lack  in  education  or  natural  ability  for 
business  life,  and  possessing  the  physical 
strength  for  following  the  plow  they  earn  a 
living  from  the  soil  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  if  industrious  live  in  plenty,  too. 

To  find  the  hell  of  poverty  we  must  visit 
the  city.  You  will  never  find  it  in  the  coun- 
try. The  farm-poor  are  aristocrats  com- 
pared with  the  poor  of  the  city  slums.  It 
is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  farm  family  suffers  for 
want  of  food  or  shelter ;  so  rare  that  many 
of  us  who  have  always  lived  on  the  farm 
never  have  recollection  of  a  single  case  in 
our  neighborhood.  Even  with  my  acquain- 
tance in  the  little  country  towns  about  me 
I  cannot  say  as  much  of  the  city.  On  the 
farm  misfortune  may  overtake  a  man  and 
leave  him  stranded — we  have  all  seen  such 
cases— but  he  does  not  stay  down.  In  a  few 
seasons  we  see  him  on  his  feet  with  plenty 
to  eat  and  wear.  A  man  once  down  in  the 
city,  and  the  misery,  the  temptation  and 
the  very  air  about  him  add  to  his  burdens 
of  despondency  and  stifle  all  ambition  or 
hope  in  him,  and  he  sinks,  dragging  down 
with  him  his  dependent  ones. 

The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  are  merely  making  a  livelihood.  Their 
salaries  are  made  to  meet  their  daily  needs 
—but  little,  if  any,  more.  For  every  man 
who  has  money  invested  in  a  business  of 
his  own  there  are  a  score  working  for  or 
under  him.  The  one  is  the  representative 
of  the  city  man.  The  successful  farmer 
does  not  represent  the  farmer  class  in  the 
public  mind.  Speak  of  the  city  man  and  we 
picture  a  fine  house  with  all  modern  lux- 
uries and  improvements,  social  privileges, 
operas,  travels,  pleasure  resorts,  etc.  Speak 
of  a  farmer  and  we  have  quite  another  idea. 
We  see  a  man  roughly  clad,  of  uncouth 
dress  and  manners,  toiling  from  early 
morning  until  night.  AVe  see  him  living  on 
coarse  fare,  seeing  little  of  life  but  work, 
and  knowing  little  else  in  life  but  the  con- 
tinued grind  of  ceaseless  labor— a  veritable 
"man  with  the  hoe."  How  wide  of  the 
mark  is  this  of  the  representative  farmer? 
As  wide  as  our  other  picture  is  of  the  rep- 
resentative city  man. 

There  seems  to  be  some  change  of  public 


opinion  in  our  favor  of  late,  but  we  will  be 
forced  to  stand  this  condition  of  things  for 
some  time  to  come.  There  are  few  of  us  who 
have  not  felt  the  tingle  of  righteous  indig- 
nation at  the  hands  of  those  "just  a  farmer" 
people.  But  if  we  will  pause  and  reflect  for 
a  moment  we  will  find  we  can  laugh  and  let 
it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  can  well 
be  proud  of  being  "just  a  farmer,"  if  we 
may  aspire  to  that  honor. 

Honest  and  persistent  labor  with  body  and 
mind  insures  success  on  the  farm.  We  can- 
not hope  to  succeed  without  directing  labor 
intelligently.  A  farmer  should  enjoy  lux- 
uries and  leisure  for  himself  and  family, 
and  does.  A  farmer,  however  poor,  may 
feel  that  his  is  an  occupation  wherein  there 
is  as  many  opportunities  for  success  as 
any  occupation  followed  by  man.  And  there 
is  this  he  should  always  bear  in  mind  :  The 
profession  is  never  overcrowded,  and  soul- 
destroying  competition  will  not  crowd  him 
down.  Jim  L.  Irwin. 

SLEIGHT  IN  CHOPPING  WOOD 

I  am  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  rural 
sections  of  southern  Ohio,  and  I  have  noticed 
of  late  years  that  not  more  than  one  young 
man  or  boy  in  twenty  I  have  seen  chop- 
ping wood  chops  with  any  skill.  There 
is  generally  so  little  chopping  to  be  done 
that  the  sleight  is  nearly  lost.  Yet  to  those 
who  have  little  strength  to  spare,  and  still 
need  to  chop,  an  explanation  of  the  handy 
knack  of  doing  it  may  be  welcome.  #This  ex- 
planation applies  to  a  right-handed  chopper, 
where  timber  is  not  heavy  and  is  subject  to 
slight  personal  modifications. 

Shave  the  ax-handle  down  till  it  will  bend 
and  spring,  but  do  not  overdo  this.  Stand 
up  straight  and  close  to  the  wood,  or  on  it. 
Grasp  the  end  of  the  ax-handle  with  both 
hands  close  together,  and  draw  the  handle 
through  the  right  with  the  left,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  ax  reaches  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  hips  the  hands  will  be  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  handle  and  the  handle  will  be  nearly 
or  past  horizontal.  The  ax  can  come  up  in 
front  of  or  to  the  right  of  the  right  hip,  but 
keep  the  ax  near  the  body.  Thr'ow  the  ax 
back  just  above  the  shoulder,  but  to  the 
right  of  it.  Understand,  in  raising  the  ax 
from  the  ground,  do  not  bend  over  and  catch 
the  handle  with  hands  wide  apart,  and  then 
raise  the  ax  out  from  your  body  with  the 
right  hand,  holding  the  handle  about  mid- 
way, so  that  the  ax  is  raised  by  leverage  of 
the  handle  and  a  lift  of  the  extended  right 
arm,  making  it  hard  for  arm  and  back.  Do 
not  raise  the  ax  high  over  the  shoulder— a 
needless  lift.  The  higher  your  ax  is  over 
the  shoulder  as  you  begin  to  swing  it  for- 
ward, the  greater  the  strain.  Swing  your  ax 
forward  as  well  as  upward  as  you  raise  it 
from  your  shoulder,  and  do  not  put  your 
best  strength  into  this  movement,  but  save 
it  till  the  ax  starts  more  directly  toward  the 
wood,  then  fling  it  home  with  a  vim,  letting 
the  handle  slip  through  the  right  hand,  end- 
ing with  hands  close  together  at  the  end  of 
the  handle,  and  the  spring  of  the  handle  will 
fling  the  ax  free  and  throw  your  chip,  and 
the  chipper  and  the  ax  will  be  in  ready  posi- 
tion for  quick  movement.  All  this  will  be 
just  the  other  way  if  you  strike  a  dead  blow 
with  the  right  hand  still  holding  the  handle 
midway.  Remember,  the  closer  the  ax  is  to 
your  body  as  you  raise  it,  the  lighter  it  is 
to  you ;  and  the  more  direct  the  motion  of  the 
ax  toward  the  stick,  the  more  your  strength 
will  count  in  flinging  it.  V.  E.  T. 


A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 

A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  told  me 
a  story  that  is  worth  repeating  to  the  largest 
possible  audience : 

"Not  long  ago,"  said  he,  "I  was  in  need 
of  a  small  amount  of  money.  The  sim- 
plest way  to  get  it  was  to  sell  a  cow,  and 
sell  her  cheap.  Meeting  a  neighbor,  I  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  buy  a  good  cow.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  needed  one,  and  went  at  once 
to  see  my  'bossy.'  Satisfied  with  her  and  the 
price  I  named,  he  immediately  paid  for  the 
cow  and  led  her  home.  A  few  weeks  later  I 
met  him  on  the  street  and  he  handed  me  a 
five-dollar  bill,  remarking  that  he  owed  that 
amount  because  I  had  sold  the  cow  too 
cheap.  He  did  not  care  to  profit  by  my 
necessity.  He  was  right.  I  had  offered  the 
animal  for  less  than  her  real  worth  in  order 
to  make  a  quick  sale." 

"How  would  you  like  to  have  such  a 
neighbor?"  he  asked. 

"I  could  not  hope  for  a  better,"  was  my 
answer. 

"That  is  the  man,"  said  he,  inclining  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  most 
admirable  men  I  ever  met.  The  story  was 
absolutely  true,  yet  was  perfectly  character- 
istic. D.  W.  Working. 


A  Self  Feeder  that  Feeds 

Can  you  think  of  any  attachment  to  a  threshing  machine  that 
would  save  you  more  money  than  a  good  self  feeder  and  hand 
cutter  that  will  do  the  work  reliably  and  well?  It's  sure  to  save 
you  the  hire  of  one  man,  generally  two  and  not  infrequently  three  or  more. 
You  save  their  wages  and  board — no  small  item  when  you  have  a  big  job 

ofohur8New  Nichols-Shepard  Self  Feeder 

is  undeniably  the  most  reliable  and  thoroughly  good 
self  feeder  made.    It  is  used  on  the  Nichols- 
Shepard  threshers  only,  and  all  of  its  advan- 
tages, therefore,  accrue  to  the  men  who  own  and  the 
farmers  who  employ  them.   Note  the  special 
atented  double  truss  which  supports  the 
undle  carrier.   It  is  strong,  neat,  easy  to  ad- 
just and  highly  efficient.   No  legs,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  others,  to  sink  into  the 
ground,  thereby  twisting  the  feeder  and 
preventing  its  working  properly.  Then 
ours  folds  neatly  out  of  the  way  and-carries  perfectly  In  moving. 
It  so  increases  the  capacity  of  the  machine,  saves  so  much  time 
and  labor  that  your  threshing  becomes  a  quick  and  easy  job.  It  is 
but  one  of  the  many  points  of  superiority  of  the  Nichole-Shepard 
Threshers  which  makes  them  the  very  best  and  most  economlo 
machines  for  the  farmer  to  employ.  If  interested,  write  u». 

Nichols  &  Shep&rd  Co.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

BRANCH  BOUSES. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.       Dea  Moines  la.  IndlanapoliB.Ina, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.    Milwaukee.Wis.  Mansfield.  Ohio. 
Bloomington,  111.     Nashville.  Tens.  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


i  n  up  w  m  IP 

START  RIGHT 

SEE  THAT  YOUR  WAGON  HAS 
BEEN  FITTED  WITH  THE  .  .  . 

OLDS  PATENT  HUB 


wheel  that 
cost.  The 
must  have 

THEY 
HAVE 


We  are  not  smarter  than  other  men,  but  we 
have  a  better  wagon,  because  we  fit  them  with  a 
others  cannot  make.  We  can  fit  the  wagon  you  now  have  with  this  wheel  at  a  nominal 
Standard  Oil  Company,  The  American  Express  Company,  and  other  large  firms  who 
a -wheel  that  will  stand  hard  wear,  are  using  the  OLDS  PATENT  WHEEL. 
A  hub  that  is  entirely  covered  with  malleable  iron.  It  may  be  possible  that  your  deal- 
Eneh  upoke  hnvlng  u  double  tenon  In  the  hub.  er  has  none  in  slock;  if  he  has  not, 
The  hub  cannot  shrink  or  swell,  hence  It  lessens  just  write  us  and  toe  will  tell  you 
the  Uablllty  to  loosen  the  tire.  where  they  may  be  had. 

OLDS  WAGON  WORKS,   Ft.   Wayne,  Ind. 


is  already  laid  for  you  in  the  productive  lands  of  the  middle  west, 
now  offered  to  settlers  at  50c  an  acre  and  up,  and  on  ten  years 
credit.  Nearly  seven  million  acres  of  land  suitable  for  sheep  and 
cattle  raising  await  you — the  most  profitable  industry  in  the  west. 
Farming  land  also  in  districts  tributary  to  the  great  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah.  If 
you  would  rather  be  a  wealthy  man  in  the  west  than  a  per- 
petually poor  man  in  the  east— if  you  are  a  renter  or  _  mortgage 
burdened — write  today  for  large  maps  and  full  particulars  of  a 
lifetime's  opportunity.    No  charge.  Address 

B.  A.  Mc  ALL  aster.  Land  Commissioner, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,    -  Omaha,  Neb. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


MOST  MEN 


will  pay  $125  for  a  twine 
binder  or  a  corn  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

The  Kemp 

Manure 
Spreader 

costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 
day  In  the  year.  It  will  earn  the  interest  on  the  money  everyday  it  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds 
of  fine  and  coarse  manure,  wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  m  the 
row.  We  make  a  special  drilling  attachment  for  this  machine,  which  is  of  unusual  value  to  tobacco 
and  cotton  planters  and  southern  truck  farmers.   Splendid  new  catalogue  FREE.    Tells  all  about  it. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  17,  Syracuse,  Mm  Y* 

Throw  away  that  rusty  old  rail;  it 
looks  bad.  Kail  complete  as  shown 
sent  express  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  75  cents,  cash  with  order. 
In  ordering  give  length  of  dash  and 
state  whether  straight  or  curved. 
Easily  attachedby  anyone. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Address  J.  B.  TlflBERLAKE, 
Sole  Manufacturer,  Jackson,  flicb. 


75c  ji    H        Patent  Allowed. 

i»>rhwia.g  m  jiivibeRLAKE'S 

DASH  RAIL  with  LINE  HOLDERS . 

Strong  and  ornamental,  keeps  lines  from  under  horse's 
feet,  separated  and  in  correct  position  for  instant  1 
control.    Clean  lines— no  runaways.  tgari-) 


v@gf  ^^f/j  XteA 

i/h  li&hInince 

WBk HAY  PRESSES 

BSBfji  HORSE  AND5TEAM  POWER -CATAH%e: 

-JgmS}  LJ                    KANoAo  U 1 Y  MAY  HNtbb  CO 
The  OLD  RElTlABLE         124  mill  stKANSAS  CITY  MO 

LADY  AGENTS 


Desiring  a  particularly  profitable  business  this 
season  should  write  to  our  Department  of 
Agents.  We  furnish  new  material  FREE, 
and  to  special  ability  we  accord  special  rates. 
One  lady  made  $55.00  in  58  hours'  canvassing.  This  is  a  great  opportunity. 
THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Notes  From  m 
Garden  and  Field 

Bees  and  Honey.— "Why  do  you,  a 
busy  man,  want  to  bother  with 
bees  ?  "  was  the  question  directed  to 
me  by  my  brother  Friedemann,  an 
expert  beekeeper,  well  known  among  the 
apicultural  fraternity  of  the  United  States. 
"I  can  raise  honey  more  easily  and  cheaply 
than  you,  and  furnish  you  all  you  may  want, 
saving  you  the  necessity  of  spending  time 
and  effort  in  a  (to  you)  strange  and  uncon- 
genial field."  I  told  him  then  that  I  wanted 
a  few  colonies  of  bees  on  the  place  for 
various  reasons.  Above  all,  I  wish  to  be 
able  to  tell  people  that  I  do  keep  bees,  even 
if  on  a  small  scale.  Then  I  desire  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  eating  honey  made  on  my 
own  premises ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  I  want 
the  bees  on  the  place  to  make  the  trees  and 
bushes,  etc.,  more  fruitful.  For  the  last 
two  seasons  I  believe  every  farmer  in  the 
land  who  raises  fruit  and  buckwheat,  etc., 
or  has  honey-bearing  plants  and  trees  in  his 
vicinity,  should,  at  least  to  some  extent,  be  a 
keeper  of  bees.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  like 
the  bee-sting,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not 
handle  bees  as  professional  beekeepers  do. 
In  fact,  I  hardly  care  whether  my  hives  have 
movable  frames  or  not.  I  never  take  any 
of  the  frames  out  for  examination.  Provided 
with  a  bee-veil,  I  can  hive  a  swarm  with 
some  degree  of  safety  and  comfort,  put  on 
empty  cases  or  take  off  filled  ones.  And 
that  is  about  all  that  is  necessary;  the  bees 
themselves  do  the  rest.  But  what  a  lot  of 
enjoyment  I  get  out  of  it  watching  the  hives 
when  the  bees  are  at  work  in  the  height  of  a 
honey-flow !  I  visit  my  few  colonies  a  num- 
ber of  times  a  day,  and  what  great  satisfac- 
tion it  affords  me  to  take  off  a  well-filled  case 
of  honey  and  show  it  to  my  friends,  and 
have  it  on  my  table !  I  do  like  good  honey, 
and  so  does  every  one  in  my  family,  and  it  is 
decidedly  wholesome.  We  can  eat  all  we 
want  of  it  without  fear  of  injurious  effects. 
There  are  only  a  few  things  that  the  farmer 
beekeeper  has  to  learn  about  the  bees  in 
order  to  be  fairly  successful— successful  to 
the  extent  of  having  all  the  honey  the  family 
may  want.  And  if  he  has  learned  these  few 
things  well  he  will  get  interested  in  his  bee 
friends,  and  get  better  and  better  acquainted 
with  them,  so  that  in  the  end  he  will  lose 
much  of  that  unreasonable  fear  of  bees 
which  comes  from  lack  of  knowledge  of 
their  ways  and  habits.  And  when  the  bees 
find  a  home  on  more  of  our  farms  there  will 
be  an  end  to  that  hue  and  cry  against  them 
on  account  of  their  "puncturing  fruit,"  and 
less  injurious  spraying  of  fruit-trees  when 
in  full  bloom. 

Growing  Cabbage-seed.— D.W.  H.,  Jr., 
of  Fremont  County,  Idaho,  asks  whether  cab- 
bage that  fails  to  head  out  this  year,  if  kept 
over  winter  and  planted  out  in  spring,  will 
produce  seed.  Of  course  it  will.  It  is  the 
nature  of  all  biennials  to  make  a  plant  one 
year  and  produce  seed  on  that  plant  the 
next  year.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
such  a  plant  should  be  well  developed  the 
first  year,  especially  not  in  an  artificial 
direction.  An  onion,  even  if  only  half  grown 
in  the  fall,  if  left  out  in  the  field  where  it 
grew,  or  wintered  over  and  planted  out  in 
spring,  will  surely  produce  seed.  Start  a 
cabbage  in  early  fall,  winter  it  over,  and  set 
it  out  in  spring  and  it  will  produce  seed. 
So  it  is  with  celery.  In  fact,  if  we  sow  celery- 
seed  too  early  under  glass,  say  before  the 
middle  of  February,  and  transplant  to  open 
ground  early  in  spring,  we  run  the  risk  of 
having  a  good  portion  of  the  plants  go  to 
seed  rather  than  make  good  stalks  for  the 
table.  But  I  am  very  far  from  recommend- 
ing this  method  of  growing  cabbage  or 
celery  seed.  It  may  do  to  grow  it  thus  once, 
but  if  continued  it  would  be  very  sure  to 
give  a  poor  quality  of  seed.  In  order  to  up- 
hold the  high  quality  of  any  strain  of  celery 
or  cabbage  the  seed  stock  should  be  grown 
with,  as  much  care,  and  possibly  with  more, 
as  is  necessary  to  bring  the  vegetable  up  to 
its  highest  standard  of  excellence.  To  make 
the  best  of  cabbage-seeds  the  first  step  is  to 
grow  a  perfect  head.  And  so  it  is  with 
celery,  etc.  I  prefer  to  buy  my  cabbage  and 
celery  seed,  having  it  grown  by  parties  who 
make  a  business  and  a  specialty  of  the  par- 
ticular vegetable,  rather  than  grow  it  my- 
self. It  is  not  always  easy  to  winter  early 
cabbages  over  successfully  for  seed  pur- 
poses, especially  in  our  climate.  I  believe 
that  seed-growers  plant  early  sorts  (when 
to  be  grown  for  seed  stocks)  quite  late,  so 
as  to  have  them  just  come  to  a  head  before 
winter.  Sometimes  I  have  a  lot  of  cab- 
bages in  the  fall  which  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  head  properly  for  table  purposes, 


or  have  made  large,  loose  heads.  There  is 
a  way  to  make  them  head  up  quite  solidly 
before  spring.  Open  a  trench  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  set  the  plants,  pulled  up  from 
the  patch  with  some  soil  adhering  to  the 
roots,  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  cover 
the  roots  with  soil  and  the  heads  with  straw 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  then  cover 
the  whole  with  soil.  In  spring  the  cabbages 
will  have  made  tender  and  solid  heads. 

a 

Crimson  Clovek.— On  my  soil,  which  is 
a  good  clay  loam,  free  from  stones,  and 
underlaid  with  stiff  clay— regular  pipe-clay— 
I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  wintering  a  large 
enough  share  of  the  crimson-clover  plants 
to  make  a  crop,  although  they  start  off  well 
in  the  fall  and  look  all  right  at  the  beginning 
of  winter  or  even  sometimes  during  a 
January  thaw.  What  few  plants  do  winter 
all  right,  however,  make  a  strong  growth  in 
spring,  and  look  beautiful  with  their  large 
crimson  heads  when  in  full  bloom.  And  yet 
this  plant  has  a  great  value  for  the  orehardist 
in  western  New  York  (and  other  places 
having  a  similar  climate)  who  has  soil  of  a 
somewhat  sandy  character  and  an  open  sub- 
soil. In  my  brother's  orchards,  in  Ontario 
County,  the  crimson  clover,  intended  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  humus  to  the 
soil,  has  again  wintered  beautifully  and 
made  a  tremendous  growth— so  big,  indeed, 
that  he  preferred  to  cut  it  rather  than  to 
plow  it  under  green.  A  field  of  it  there  is 
just  as  much  of  a  sight  as  it  is  in  Maryland, 
Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  and  it  is  just 
as  useful  for  feeding  or  soiling  purposes. 
Last  winter  I  saw  some  crimson-clover  hay 
in  his  barn  which  appeared  to  be  a  most 
excellent  article  of  hay,  and  really  tempted 
me  to  make  another  trial  with  this  clover. 
He  uses  it  mostly  for  his  Belgian  hares,  but 
undoubtedly  it  would  be  most  valuable  for 
any  kind  of  farm  stock.  I  do  wish  I  could 
raise  it  for  my  horses  and  cows.  It  would 
be  the  means  of  saving  much  grain  and  ex- 
pense for  bran,  etc.  But  there  is  no  use  to 
try  it  here  on  clayey  land.  My  brother's 
orchards  have  a  deep,  gravelly  loam,  with 
plenty  of  stones,  and  whoever  has  that  class 
of  soil  should  try  crimson  clover.  Seed 
may  yet  be  sown  after  this  gets  in  print. 
Hairy  vetch  has  been  much  recommended  as 
an  orchard  cover  plant,  and  I  believe  is 
as  good  for  Belgian  hares  and  other  stock  as 
crimson  clover.  I  did  try  this  once,  but  with- 
out meeting  with  much  success.  Yet  it  was 
soil  of  extremely  inferior  quality,  and  I  will 
try  it  once  more  in  my  orchard.  Seed  may 
be  sown  in  August,  possibly  even  later. 

T.  Gbeineb. 


Orchard 
and  Small  Fruits 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GEEEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 
Cherry-tree  not  Fruiting — Moss  in 
Lawn-Care  of  law».-L.  K.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  writes :  "Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  a  May  cherry-tree  that  I  have?  It  is  <i 
large,  healthy  tree,  and  when  in  bloom  looks  like 
a  monster  snowball-tree.  It  is  a  very  large  tree, 
but  it  bears  very  little  fruit,  and  drops  its  leaves 
most  of  the  summer.   It  is  in  the  front  yard,  with 

a  southern  exposure.  Why  does  moss  grow  in 

with  the  grass  on  my  lawn.  Where  the  house 
next  door  shadows  it  in  the  afternoon  I  notice 
the  moss  is  growing  this  year.  I  have  a  beau- 
tiful lawn,  and  I  am  afraid  this  will  have  a  bad 

effect.  What  will  help  it?  With  what  shall  I 

feed  the  grass,  and  how  often,  does  it  need  to  be 
fertilized?  Can  you  use  too  much  water  on  a 
yard  in  summer?" 

Reply:—  There  are  many  reasons  why  trees 
are  unfruitful,  and  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact 
cause  without  knowing  a  great  many  particulars, 
of  which  you  leave  me  in  ignorance.  Very  often 
the  absence  of  fruit  results  from  the  lack  of  pol- 
lenization,  the  tree  being  sterile  to  its  own  pollen. 

 The  moss  comes  into  your  lawn  where  it  is 

shaded  because  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  is 
not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grass.  I  think 
your  best  way  of  keeping  it  out  would  be  to  liven 
up  the  soil  by  applying  a  light  coating  of  air- 
slaked  lime,  say  about  one  half  peck  to  a  square 
rod.  In  addition  to  this,  if  you  would  apply  some 
good  ordinary  fertilizer  at  once,  and  thoroughly 
well-rotted  stable  manure  in  the  autumn,  you 
would  probably  bring  about  conditions  which 

would  be  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  moss.  

As  for  best  manure  for  grass,  on  my  lawns  I  prefer 
to  use  ground  tankage  at  the  fate  of  about  eight 
hundred  pounds  an  acre,  applying  it  early  in  the 
spring,  and  with  it  use  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  an  acre. 
However,  for  lawns  that  are  in  bad  shape,  it 
would  be  very  desirable,  in  addition  to  this,  to  put 
about  one  half  inch  of  fine,  rich  loam  over  the 
surface,  and  then  sow  grass-seed.  In  this  latter 
case  the  application  should  be  made  in  the  late 
autumn  or  early  spring.  On  the  average  soil 
that  is  well  drained  you  can  hardly  use  too  much 
water  for  the  best  growth  of  a  lawn. 


Fire-blight  on  Apple-trees. — H.  D.  C, 

Mayfield,  Ky.  The  apple  twigs  received  appear  to 
me  to  be  injured  somewhat  by  a  form  of  blight,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  a  sort  of  spur-blight,  or 
fire-blight,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  trouble 
is  very  common  in  some  sections,  and  especially 
in  some  years.  It  is  a  similar  blight  to  that  which 
so  commonly  attacks  pears  through  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  states.  Where  it  is  possible  to  cut 
off  and  destroy  this  injured  part  it  would  prob- 
ably be  the  best  treatment ;  but  in  the  case  of  large 
trees  this  is  quite  impracticable,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  let  the  matter  stand  without  treatment. 
As  it  is  only  very  destructive  in  occasional 
years,  I  hope  that  the  present  infection  may  be  the 
last  for  a  good  while  to  come. 

Pr nn ins  Apple-trees— Fire-blight.— L. 

P  S.,  Denver,  Col.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
prune  apple-trees  as  little  as  possible  and  yet 
keep  them  in  good  shape.  You  will  find  that  when 
the  trees  commence  to  bear  heavily  they  will  thin 
out  sufficiently  in  the  center  of  the  tree.  In  the 
Western  states  I  think  it  desirable  to  prune  so  as  to 
encourage  a  much  thicker  head  than  is  generally 
considered  best  for  Eastern  states,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  more  humid.  June  is  a  good  month  in 
which  to  do  pruning,  since  the  wounds  heal  over 
very  rapidly.  Heavy  pruning  is  to  be  avoided 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  and  it  would  be 

much  better  to  do  a  little  at  a  time.  The  leaves 

that  have  withered  on  your  trees  are  probably 
those  that  have  been  afEected  with  the  ordinary 
fire-blight.  These  should  be  removed  and  burned. 

Injured  Strawberry-plants.— M.  D.  C, 

Broken  Bow,  Neb.  The  reason  that  the  fruit  that 
set  on  your  strawberries  failed  to  mature  in  good 
shape  and  formed  nubbins  in  place  of  berries  is, 
I  think,  due  to  their  having  been  injured  last  win- 
ter by  not  being  sufficiently  protected.  Anything 
that  injures  plants  severely  in  winter,  or  injures 
the  flowers  while  they  are  in  bloom,  might  be  the 
cause.  A  hail-storm,  a  light  frost  or  a  severe  hot 
wind  will  cause  nubbins  to  set.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  nurseryman  of  whom  you  bought 
your  plants  furnished  you  only  "Crescent."  If  so, 
you  would  get  flowers  without  much  of  any  fruit. 
If  he  furnished  "Beder  Wood,"  however,  you 
should  get  the  fruit  if  the  conditions  were  favor- 
able. The  latter  I  regard  as  one  of  the  best 
varieties  for  beginners,  as  it  is  perfect  in  flower 
and  very  prolific. 

Gam  on  Cherry-trees. — B.  L.  S.,  Free- 
water,  Oreg.  There  is  no  way  of  stopping  a  gum 
from  running  from  your  cherry-trees.  This  is 
probably  due  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  tree, 
and  the  best  way  to  improve  its  condition  is  to 
try  and  bring  about  as  healthy  surroundings  as 
possible.  To  do  this  you  should  see  to  it  that  the 
soil  is  well  cultivated,  and  that  the  tree  has  plenty 
of  light  and  air.  Gum  will  run  from  any  wound 
that  is  made  on  a  cherry-tree  during  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  injuries  caused  by  borers 
frequently  exude  it  in  large  quantities.  If  the 
gumming  of  your  trees  is  due  to  insect  injuries  it 
will  be  very  much  localized,  and  will  probably 
only  be  found  in  a  few  places,  and  by  taking  the 
gum  away  you  will  find  the  work  of  the  borer;  but 
I  take  it  from  your  card  that  the  disease  is  wide- 
spread through  the  tree,  and  that  it  is  the  very 
injurious  gumming  disease  of  your  section. 

Plant-lice  on  Cherry-trees.— F.  S.,  Am- 
sterdam, N.  Y.  The  louse  which  infests  your 
chei'ry-trees  is  a  pest  that  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
Probably  the  best  treatment  is  spraying  the  trees 
with  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco-water.  The 
best  way  of  making  this,  I  think,  is  to  put  tobacco- 
stems  in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel,  and  then  add 
scalding  water  until  the  decoction  is  the  color  of 
a  strong  tea.  This  should  be  used  without  very 
long  standing,  and  is  a  very  good  remedy  for  lice. 
Since  the  injury  has  gone  so  far  I  doubt  if  it  will 
pay  you  to  use  any  remedy  for  them  this  season. 
In  the  case  of  small  trees,  and  where  the  branches 
are  easily  reached,  these  insects  are  generally 
gathered  together  on  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  may  be  most  easily  destroyed  by  dipping 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  a  basin  filled  with 
tobacco-water.  The  insects  are  much  more  thor- 
oughly reached  in  this  way  than  when  the 
material  is  sprayed  upon  the  tree. 

Strawberry  Cnltnre.— F.  A.  T.,  Bloomfield, 
Conn.  The  best  time  to  set  strawberry-plants  is 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  seldom  at  any  other 
season  are  they  planted  by  the  commercial  grower 
in  the  North.  For  home  use,  however,  if  you 
want  a  small  bed,  it  will  probably  be  desirable  for 
you  to  set  them  out  as  soon  as  you  can  obtain 
plants  of  this  year's  growth.  This  should  be 
some  time  about  the  middle  of  August.  If  the 
weather  is  moist  you  will  have  no  trouble  about 
making  them  grow,  but  if  it  is  very  dry  they  will 
require  considerable  attention  in  order  to  get 
good  results.  Plants  set  out  iri  August  will  bear 
the  next  year,  while  the  plants  set  out  in  the 
spring  will  produce  scarcely  any  fruit  the  first 
year.  The  best  way  for  you  to  do,  if  planting  for 
home  use  only,  would  be  for  you  to  set  the  plants 
about  eighteen  inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet 
apart.  Allow  about  three  good  runners  to  grow 
from  each  plant,  and  after  they  are  rooted  pinch 
off  all  others.  The  best  way  for  a  beginner  to 
start  in  this  as  a  business  is  to  plant  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  plant  in  the  spring 
if  it  is  intended  to  grow  them  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. In  such  a  case  the  plants  should  be  set 
out  about  two  feet  apart  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  intervening  space  kept  cultivated  with  a 
horse  through  the  season,  and  the  rows  allowed 
to  take  on  a  matted  form  about  eighteen  inches 
wide.  If  you  watch  the  operations  of  other  grow- 
ers you  will  have  no  trouble  about  growing  this 
fruit.  Take  special  pains,  to  see  how  growers  In 
your  vicinity  are  managing  their  new  beds  this 
year,  as  from  such  observations  you  can  gain 
much  information. 


A  Perfect  Gun  at  $Q  {Zf*% 

a  Popular  Price, 

Made  on  Entirely  New  Principle. 

No  Top  nor  Side  Action. 
Absolutely  Safe. 
Experience,  age  and  best  results  are  correl- 
ative. The 

Iver Johnson  J 


show  it.  They  are  the  triumphs 
of  the  New  Century.  Look  for  our 
name  on  barrel  of  every  gun3  none 
genuine  without  it. 
Ask  your  local  dealer  or  send/or  Catalogue. 


her  Johnson's  Arms  and  Cycle  Works, 

Fitchborg,  Mass.,  V.  S.  A,  MX  Office,  99  Chambers  St. 

Manufacturers  of  the  well-known  Iver  Johnson 
Bicycles,  Gune  and  Revolvers,  Established  1&JX\ 


$64.50 

Round  trip  to 

California 


From  Chicago  July  2d  and  16th; 
August  6th  and  20th ;  September 
3d  and  17th. 

Through  tourist  sleepers  and 
chair-cars.    Personally  conducted 
excursions.    California  offers  the 
homeseeker  productive  lauds, 
perfect  climate,  good  markets. 

Visit  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 
en  route. 

Santa  Fe 

Address  Gen.  Pass.  Office,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  E'y,  Chicago. 


WEBSTER'S 

"Handy 


GASOLINE  ENGINE 

with  walking  beam  Pump  Jack  and  gasoline 
supply  tank,  all  on  one  base.  It  is  the  handiest, 
most  complete,  economical  and  efficient  small 
power  made.  Engine  1>£  actual  h.  p.  By  discon- 
necting pump  jack  and  putting  belt  on  flywheel 
pulley  it  is  ready  for  grinding,  shelling,  cutting 
feed,  separating  cream,  churning,  cutting 
green  bone— anything  not  requiring  more  than 
l>£  h.  p.  Costs  little  for  fuel  and  requires  no  exper- 
ience to  operate.  We  aiso  make  other  sizes  of  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal engines  for  all  purposes.  Send  for  large  catalogue. 

Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  1080  West  15th  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Tatej  Jones  &  Co.  (Inc.)  Gen.  Acts,  rittsbnr^,  Pa. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 
DEPT.  131.       „    KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


DRILLING  MACHINERY 

L FOR  WATER,  CAS  and  MINERAL  PROSPECTING. 

Steam  or  Horse  Power.  We  are  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  Drilling  Machinery  in  this  country. 
Our  machines  are  faster,  stronger  and  easier  to 
operate  than  any  other  machine  on  the  market. 
They  are  no  experiment.     Thousands  are  in 
successfuloperation.  Special  attention  given 
repair  work.    Send  for   Free  Illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Kelly,  Taneybill  &  Woodruff  Co., 
Waterloo.  Iowa, 

DO  NOT  BUY 

WELL  DRILLING 

MACHINERY  until  you  see  our  new  Cata. 
logue  No.  15.  We  will  furnish  it  to  you  FR  EE. 
Write  to  our  address,  either  Harvey,  III. .Chicago, 
III.,  or  Dallas,  Texas. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  CO. 

Factories  at  Harvey,  111  ' 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Bhallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wneels  or  on  Bills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  If.  Y. 
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TH  EPOU  LTRY  YARD 


CONDUCTED  BY 
R  H.JACOBS  liAMMONTON!  N.J1. 


FRESH  EGGS  AND  MARKETS 

There  are  various  articles  of  food 
which  can  be  produced  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  place  of  con- 
sumption, and  which  suffer  no  in- 
jury or  deterioration  from  transit;  but 
others  are  perishable  in  their  nature,  and 
even  when  not  actually  perishable  do  not 
retain  the  quality  which  is  their  character- 
istic, nor  are  they  absolutely  fresh.  In  these 
days  of  rapid  transit,  of  refrigerators,  etc., 
a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  minimize  the 
difficulty  indicated,  -but  distance  must  al- 
ways be  an  important  factor  in  this  class  of 
food. 

Eggs  are  included  in  the  list  of  perishable 
articles,  but  consumers  do  not  realize  that 
to  obtain  an  egg  in  its  very  best  state  and 
while  its  nutritive  value  is  greatest  it  must 
be  absolutely  fresh— not  more  than  two  or 
three  days  old ;  and  yet  multitudes  of  those 
who  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  pay  for 
good  quality  ought  to  create  a  demand  for  the 
best  are  content  to  be  put  off  with  eggs  in 
which,  to  say  the  least,  the  first  indication 
of  decomposition  can  be  traced.  For  really 
fresh  eggs  it  is  essential  that  a  price  be  paid 
which  is  remunerative  to  the  producer. 
Some  producers  do  not  feed  their  hens 
<luring  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but 
allow  them  to  find  their  own  sustenance. 
If  eggs  were  not  perishable  articles  our 
farmers  could  not  hope  to  secure  the  high- 
est prices.  Consumers,  therefore,  should 
realize  the  fact  and  be  willing  to  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for  absolutely  fresh  eggs. 
When  once  they  understand  how  superior 
these  are  to  those  not  fresh  they  will  do  so. 
If  consumers  will  insist  upon  having  the 
best  (which  some  do),  and  be  willing  to  pay 
fair  prices  for  it,  they  will  obtain  an  article 
of  food  superior  to  anything  that  can  be 
used,  considering  the  various  modes  in 
which  eggs  can  be  used  and  their  high  nu- 
tritious value. 

% 

SHIPPING  POULTRY 

Poultry-raisers  often  complain  of  the  small 
prices  they  get  for  their  birds  when  they 
are  sent  to  market,  but  it  is  surprising  to 
one  who  walks  through  a  market  at  a  time 
when  there  is  an  oversupply  of  poultry  that 
many  of  the  lots  exposed  on  the  sidewalks 
sell  at  any  price.  Such  specimens  of  poul- 
try as  are  there  seen  are  enough  to  forever 
disgust  one  with  the  whole  feathered  tribe 
as  articles  of  food.  Old  birds  and  young 
birds,  fat  birds  and  lean  birds,  birds  dressed 
and  undressed— and  some  half  dressed— 
roosters,  old  hens  that  have  been  killed  to 
prevent  their  dying  of  old  age,  chickens 
frozen  and  thawed  into  all  conceivable 
shapes,  and  chickens  whose  color  is  blue, 
white  and  variegated,  are  seen.  It  is  no 
marvel  that  the  market  is  dull  and  that 
prices  rule  low. 

But  if  the  birds  themselves  are  bad  the 
packages  are  infinitely  worse.  Old  flour- 
barrels  that  have  taken  their  turn  in  hold- 
ing bran,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and 
boxes  that  have  stood  outdoors  until  they 
are  weather-beaten,  are  the  uninviting  pack- 
ages in  which  poultry  is  often  sent  to  the 
market,  and  the  shipper  wonders  why  his 
birds  fail  to  tempt  the  eye  of  the  epicure 
who  may  be  searching  for  fine  poultry.  A 
little  reason  would  convince  any  one  that 
all  this  is  wrong. 

PACKING  EGGS 

A  few  of  the  methods  of  packing  eggs  dry 
for  keeping  have  been  tried  at  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  and  reported 
upon.  When  fresh  the  eggs  were  wiped 
with  a  rag  saturated  with  fat  or  oil  which 
had  been  mixed  with  some  antiseptic,  and 
were  packed  tightly  in  salt,  bran,  etc.  Eggs 
packed  in  salt  during  April  or  May,  and 
which  had  been  wiped  with  cotton-seed  oil 
to  which  had  been  added  boracic  acid,  kept 
from  four  to  five  months  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  one  third,  the  quality  of  those  served 
not  being  good.  Eggs  packed  in  bran  after 
the  same  preliminary  handling  were  all 
spoiled  after  four  months.  Eggs  packed  in 
salt  during  March  and  April,  after  wiping 
with  vaseline  to  which  salicylic  acid  had 
been  added,  kept  four  or  five  months  with- 
out a  loss;  the  quality  was  much  superior 
to  that  of  any  ordinary  limed  eggs. 

These  packed  eggs  were  kept  in  a  barn 
cellar,  the  temperature  of  which  varied  from 
sixty  degrees  to  seventy  degrees  Fahren- 


heit, and  each  box  was  turned  once  every 
two  days.  Little  difference  was  observed  in 
the  keeping  of  fertile  or  infertile  eggs,  and 
no  difference  was  noticeable  in  the'keeping 
qualities  of  eggs  from  different  fowls  or 
from  those  under  different  rations. 

* 

EGGS  AND  FOOD 

It  is  possible  for  one  to  feed  corn  all  the 
year  and  get  eggs,  for  sometimes  corn  is  a 
necessity,  especially  in  cold  weather.  No 
matter  what  may  be  urged,  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility for  hens  to  produce  eggs  from,  corn 
alone,  because  the  egg  material  is  not  there. 
One  cannot  get  something  from  nothing.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  some 
elements  stored  in  the  body  of  the  fowl,  and 
it  will  lay  with  no  food  but  corn  for  awhile ; 
but  when  corn  is  the  only  substance  given 
there  will  arrive  a  time  when  the  egg  supply 
will  cease,  because  the  hen  not  only  lacks 
the  essential  materials,  but  becomes  too  fat. 
Even  when  nothing  but  corn  is  given  a  hen 
will  lay,  but  not  her  full  quota,  for  if  she 
cannot  get  enough  nitrogen  and  mineral 
matter  in  a  day  she  may  do  so  in  several 
days;  hence,  one  may  get  eggs,  but  not  as 
many  as  should  be  the  case.  When  hens 
are  very  fat  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  poor 
condition,  as  is  the  case  when  they  are  sit- 
ting. But  the  better  plan  is  to  give  nothing 
but  grass  during  the  day,  and  at  night  feed 
whole  oats.  A  few  grains  of  wheat  should 
be  scattered  in  litter,  so  as  to  make  them 
scratch.  If  the  hens  are  too  lazy  to  scratch 
give  them  nothing  to  eat  for  twenty-four 
hours,  or  longer  if  necessary,  and  then 
make  them  work  for  all  they  get,  making 
oats  or  lean  meat  the  principal  food.  The 
exercise  will  get  them  in  a  good  condition 
and  they  will  soon  begin  to  lay. 

INDICATIONS  OF  THRIFT 

Whenever  hens  or  chicks  are  always 
ready  to  scratch,  and  seem  to  be  busy  at  all 
times,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  a  failure  to 
get  eggs  from  the  hens  or  a  rapid  growth  on 
the  part  of  the  chicks.  Scratching  is  their 
work,  their  mode  of  occupying  and  passing 
away  time,  and  indicates  business.  The 
hens  that  keep  busy  scratching  do  not  con- 
tract the  vices  peculiar  to  those  fowls  that 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  they  keep  fresh  and 
in  good  health.  The  bright  red  comb,  clean 
plumage  and  plenty  to  do  on  the  part  of  the 
hens  indicate  that  egg  foods  are  unneces- 
sary and  eggs  plentiful. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Probably  I>iee.— E.  P.,  Monmouth,  Iowa, 
writes :  "My  hens  get  weak,  live  from  ten  clays 
to  three  weeks,  and  some  die.  They  are  fed  mixed 
grain,  and  have  the  run  of  the  farm." 

Kbply  :— Probably  lice  annoy  them.  Grain 
during  warm  weather  is  also  injurious,  being  too 
heating.  Drench  the  poultry-house  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  use  the  advertised  lice-killers..  Omit 
grain  foods. 

Loss  of  locomotion.— L.  S.,  Hoyes,  Md., 
writes:  "My  fowls  lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  al- 
though apparently  healthy,  and  none  recover.  I 
feed  wheat,  buckwheat  and  soft  foods." 

Ekply:- Have  the  roosts  low.  Keep  the  af- 
flicted birds  on  straw— no  roosts— and  omit  all 
grain  food,  allowing  one  ounce  of  lean  meat  to 
each  hen  once  a  day,  and  chopped  cabbage  at 
night.  The  birds  have  been  fed  too  heavily  on 
grain  during  the  warm  season. 

Limber  Neck. — M.  Y.  V.,  Owenton,  Ky., 
writes:  "Please  give  a  remedy  for  the  disease 
known  as  limber  neck,  which  destroys  fowls  in 
this  neighborhood." 

Reply:— The  disease  has  been  investigated  by 
many,  and  seems  to  prevail  mostly  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  northern  Alabama.  It  occurs 
generally  when  birds  have  fed  on  maggots.  Mo- 
lasses-water has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy 
with  success,  but  no  other  method  has  saved  the 
birds  afflicted  with  the  disease. 

Feeding  t'hlcfcs.— J.  B.  P.,  Mill  City,  Pa., 
writes:  "I  have  lost  a  great  many  chicks  and 
young  turkeys  this  year.  When  first  hatched 
they  get  bowel  trouble.  I  feed  stale  bread,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  middlings,  etc.  Do  turkeys  require 
salt  in  their  food?" 

Reply:— It  is  possible  that  the  large  lice  are 
at  fault,  especially  during  warm  weather.  Give 
the  chicks  pin-head  oatmeal  and  millet-seed  only 
during  the  first  week,  and  then  add  stale  bread 
dipped  in  fresh  milk.  Give  turkeys  the  same, 
but  also  give  curds,  allowing  hard-boiled  eggs 
twice  a  week.  Feed  chopped  onion-tops,  lettuce 
or  any  green  food  they  will  accept.  Salt  is  not 
necessary.  Never  leave  any  food  over  after  feed- 
ing. Give  cracked  corn  and  wheat  when  the 
chicks  are  older. 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 


Cincinnati. 


ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN  ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIP  MAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIE  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 


>St.  Louis. 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland.' 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


AINT  SAVES  MONEY.  It  pro- 
tects your  property  and  improves  its 
appearance.  Buildings  kept  well 
painted  last  longer  ;  without  protection  from 
weather  and  sun  they  will  soon  decay. 

In  painting,  labor  is  two  thirds  of  the 
cost.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  to  put  any- 
thing but  the  best  paint  on  your  buildings. 

The  best  paint  is  Pure  White  Lead  (see 
list  of  brands  which  are  genuine)  and  Pure 
Linseed  Oil.  This  will  protect  your  build- 
ings longer  and  better  than  any  other 
known  paint  material. 

For  any  color  or  shade  required,  use  NATIONAL  LEAD  COM- 
PANY'S Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Co-lors.  Pamphlet  sent  free' 
upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


flNCE  IN  A  LIFE  TIME 

M.M  is  often  enough  to  do  some  th  in  ps.It's  often  enough 
to  buy  a  wagon  if  you  buy  the  right  kind.  The 


ELECTRIC 1  WAGON 


lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First  the  life 
of  a  wagon  depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  is 
equipped  with  our  Electric  Steel  Wheele,with  straight 
or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires.  Wheels  any  height 
from  2i  to  60  in.  It  lasts  because  tires  can't  get  loose,  no 
re-setting,  hubs  can't  crack  or  spokes  become  loose,  fel- 
loes can't  rot,  swell  or  dry  out.    Angle  steel  hounds. 

THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USE. 

Don't  duv  a  wagon  ur.til  vou  pet  our  free  book,  "Farm  Savince." 
ELJECTK1C  W1IEEL  CO..    Box  96,   Qulncy,  Ills. 


HOG,  HORSE,  CATTLE,  DOG, 

Sheep,  fire  and  water  and  snow  drift  proof. 
The  fence  that  fences— Cheap  and  lasts  a  lifetime— 

AMERICAN 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

If  you  cannot  find  our  local  agrent  write  to 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Drink  Pure  Water 

hy  usinp  the 

Bucket  Pump  and  Water  Purifier. 

Buckets  take  down  air  and  bring  up 
water.   Purifies  by  aeration  any  foul 
pi;  well  or  cistern  in  ten  days,  or  money 


§  refunded.  Prevents  fevers.  Draws  ten 
I  gallons  of  water  a  minute.  No  tubin  g  to 
^  rust,  burst  or  wear.  Chain  and  buckets 
§  made  of  galvanized  steel.  Won't  freeze. 
'Makes   bad  water   good    and  good 
I  water  better.  $10  complete,  for  10  ft. 
well  or  cistern.  50  cents  for  every  addi- 
tional foot.  Lessl0#  cash,  the  discount  will  more 
than  pay  the  freight.  Guaranteed  for  5  years.  Cat- 
alog and  valuable  reading  on  pure  water  (free).  ' 
Bucket  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SHI 


BULL- STRONG! 

....PIG-TIGHT.... 

An  Illinois  farmer  said  that  aft- 
er harvest  he  had  fully  200  bush- 
els of  loose  oats  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  secure  any  ben- 
efit from,  because  the  fence 
around  the  field  would  not  turn 
hogs.  Figure  the  loss  foryourself, 
He  also  said,  all  this  would  hav© 
been  saved  if  he  had  used  the 
Kitselman  Woven  "Wire  Coiled 
Spring  Fence)  and  the  value 
would  have  gone  a  long  ways 
towards  paying  cost  of  the  fence. 

With  the  Duplex  Machine 
any  farmer  can  make  it  himself 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  wire. 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  tiro.        Muncie,  Ind. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


$Wto$18 


We  *hlp  our  wheels  anywhere  on  ap- 
proval without  a  cent  deposit  and  allow 
10  days  free  trial.  You  take  absolutely 
no  risk  in  ordering  from  us. 
1901  MODELS 

beat  mnkeit 
'99&'00  JlOlftELS  4  7>  «fr  f  O 
high  jcrade  <3>  *  iO%g>  9  s£ 
1O0O  SECOND  HAND  WHEELS, 
all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
#8  to  $8.  Great  factory  cleaning  sale 
at  half  factory  cost. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every 

town.  We  furnish  wheel  and  catalogs 
to  distribute.   You  can  make  $10  to 
ijttiO  a  Week  as  our  Agent.    Write  at 
once  for  catalogs  and  our  Special  Offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  UB,  Chicago. 


Special  Prices  mS^ 

_„..     Trial.  Guaranteed.  Double 

Pand  Combination  Beam. 
Osgood  SCALE  co 


Catalogue  free.   Write  now. 


75  Central  St. 
BiNGHAMTOTJ,  N.  Y. 


35  years  of  square  dealing  has  brought  to  Jones  of 
Biughamton,  N.  Y.,  the  confidence  of  the  world,  and 
every  mail  brings  cash  with  the  order  by  which  the 
purchaser  saves  from  5  to  50  dollars  according  to  the 
size  scale  he  buys.   Jones  he  pays  the  freight. 

t LEE'S  LICE  KILLER  kills  all  mites  and  body  jM 
lice  by  Bimply  sprinkling  on  roosts  for  poultry ;  on  bedding^H 
for  hogs.  Big  sample  free.  Gco.H.  LeeCo.,Omah&,ft'eb.^^ 

TIPATH  in  I  IfP  on  hens  &  chickens.  M-p.  Book  Free. 
UEA 1  n  10  UCE  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303.  / 


,  Apponaug,  R.I. 


Arrange  Your 

Summer  Trip 


TO  VISIT  THE 


pan=Ameriean  At 
Exposition,  Buffalo» 

May  1st  to  Nov.  1st,  1901 

NIAGARA  FALLS, 

One  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
within  an  hour's  ride  from  Buffalo. 
Thousand  Islands,  Muskoka  Lakes,  the  Ad- 
ironclaoks  and  New  England  points  are  but  a 
short  and  delightf  ul  ride  by  lake  or  rail. 

SPECIAL  LOW  RATE 
EXCURSIONS 

VIA 

Big  Four  Route 

TO  BUFFALO 


Stop-over  allowed  at  Buffalo  on  all 
Through  Tickets  on  Payment 
of  One  Dollar 


WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  Geo.  Pass.  Agt.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  ol 
RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  We  buy  our 
groods  at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales.  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.34  on 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing-,  Plumbing'  Material, 
Wire,  Rope,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing1,  etc.,  etc. 
OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF of  OTHERS 
Chicago  HouscWreckingCo.w-3c^hIfiSgst»- 


WANTED 


Club-Raisers 


We  want  at  least  one  live  representative  at 
every  post-office  where  we  are  not  already  rep- 
resented to'getup  clubs  of  subscriptions  to  the 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Men  and  women,  or  even  wide-awake  boys  and 
girls,  will  find  this  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  earn  money  or  desirable  premiums  easily. 
Write  for  club-raiser's  outfit  to-day.  It  is 
Free.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


BUY  of  the  MAKER 


New  cata- 
logue ready. 
Send  2c  stamp  and  we  will  mail 
you  oue.   THE  H.  D.  FOLSOM  ARMS  CO., 1 
314  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


OU  NEVER  CAN  TELL 


Yl 
how  soon  yon  will  need  medicine.  Get  our  Large  Drag  Book, 
keep  It  handy.  Contains  over  16,000  listed  drum,  medicine*, 
family  remedies,  toilet  articles,  etc*  Mailed  for  10c  We  refund 
amount  out  of  first  order.  "The  Only  Bail  Order  Drng  House  la 
Chft  World."  HELLER  CUEH1CAL  CO.,  Dept.  34   Chicago,  HI. 


QO  NOT  GRIPE  OR  NAUSEATE— Pr.Clark'sTegetable  Liver  Pills  (small) 
for  indigestion,  constipation,  headache,  and  all  liver  troubles. 
Dose:  one  pill  on  retiring.   About  forty  pills  in  a  box.  Price  15c.  at 
dealers  or  hy  mail;  stamps  taken.  W.  W.  Clark,  31. D.,  Columbus, O. 


MA  HAY  SI  IRF  We  pay  #4  a  day  salary 
>-%  Uh\  I  Of  l\L  f0r  a  man  With  rig  to 
introduce  our  goods  in  the  country.  Send  stamp  for 
terms.   KANSAS  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  50,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CANCER 


CURED   BY  ABSORPTION. 
No  knife  or  plaster.  Home 
treatment.   Book  free. 
T.  M. Clarke, Jl.D.,Sprlns8eI(l,JIii»s. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  30  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A.  4,  Lebanon,  Ohio 
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THE  FARM  A  IND  FIRBSIDE 


August  l,  1901 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompauy 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Green  l.ico  on  Plants.— T.  F.  K.,  Syc- 
amore, Kau.  Plant-lice  do  not  come' from  eggs  laid 
by  a  moth.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  the  standard 
remedy. 

Cabbage-worms.-C.  K.,  Hackbevry,  Ariz. 
Common  remedies  for  the  cabbage-worm  are 
^ood-ashes,  tobacco-dust,  air-slaked  lime  and 
fresh  pyrethrum  powder,  dusted  on  while  the 
plants  are  wet  with  dew.  Spraying  with  Paris 
green,  one  pound  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water, 
is  safe  until  the  cabbages  get  too  large. 

(Keeping  Ice.— F.  M.  G.,  Covington,  Ind., 
Writes :  "Which  is  the  better  way  to  keep  ice, 
leave  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of 
the  ice-house  empty  or  fill  it  with  sawdust?" 
i  Reply,:— If  it  were  practicable  to  make  a  per- 
fect dead-air  space  between  the  walls  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  space  empty;  but  as  it  is 
apt,  it  is  better  to  fill  it  with  dry  sawdust.  The 
sawdust  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  dead- 
air  space. 

Sugar-cured  Bacon.— B.  A.  W.,  Xenla, 
Ohio.  Boil  and  skim  a  pickle  made  of  six  pounds 
of  good  coarse  salt,  four  ounces  of  saltpeter  and 
sjx  pounds  of  brown  sugar  for  every  one  hundred 
pounds  of  meat,  with  water  enough  to  cover  the 
nieat  when  closely  packed,  skin  side  down,  in  a 
clean,  sweet  meat-barrel  or  large  stone  jar.  "When 
cold  pour  the  pickle  over  the  meat.  Allow  the 
bacon  to  remain  in  the  pickle  for  about  six  weeks, 
then  take  it  out,  and  smoke  it  a  light  brown  color ; 
sew  up  the  pieces  in  muslin,  whitewash  the  sacks, 
and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

The  National  Road.— W.  M.  P.,  Pooititb, 
N.  C.  The  National,  or  Cumberland.  Road  was 
the  first  great  internal  improvement  made  by  the 
federal  government.  Congress  made  the  first 
appropriation  for  the  making  of  a  national  road, 
to  begin  at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  run  indef- 
initely westward,  March  29,  isoe.  From  that 
time  on  until  183S,  when  the  construction  was 
turned  over  to  the  several  states  through  which 
if  passed,  sixty  bills  were  passed  appropriating  in 
all  si;, 821,246  for  its  establishment,  extension  and 
repair.  There  was  much  opposition  to  every  bill, 
and  President  Monroe,  in  1S22,  vetoed  a  bill  for 
its  repair  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality  of 
any  act  of  Congress  providing  for  internal  improve- 
ments. Complete  work  on  the  road  by  the  federal 
government  ended  a  short  distance  west  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  Unfinished  work  extended  further 
westward,  and  after  1838  acts  were  passed  by  the 
Ohio  legislature  providing  for  completing  the  un- 
finished parts  and  extending  the  road  to  the 
state  line.  It  was  a  broad,  smooth  Macadam 
road.  Stone  bridges  arched  the  streams.  Portions 
of  the  road  were  constructed  at  great  cost.  In 
all  it  was  a  fine  example  of  road  engineering.  The 
development  of  railways  stopped  the  extension  of 
the  work  by  the  states. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Fleas  in  the  House.— J. 
P.,  Maza,  N.  D.  A  bulletin  of  the  Division  of 
Entomology,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
"  culture,  entitled  "The  Principal  Household  In- 
sects of  the  United  States,"  gives  the  following 
remedies  for  fleas  in  the  house:  "Flea  larvae  will 
not  develop  successfully  in  situations  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  disturbed.  That  they  will  develop 
in  the  dust  in  cracks  in  floors  which  are  not 
frequently  swept  has  been  observed  by  the  writer. 
The  overrunning  of  houses  in  summer  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  occupants  is  undoubted- 
ly due  to  the  development  of  a  brood  of  fleas  from 
eggs  which  have  been  dropped  by  some  pet  dog  or 
cat.  This  overrunning  is  more  liable  to  occur  in 
moist  than  excessively  dry  summer  weather,  and  is 
more  likely  to  occur  during  the  absence  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  house,  for  the  reason  that  the  floors 
do  not,_ under  such  circumstances,  receive  their 
customary  sweeping.  The  use  of  carpets  or  straw 
matting,  in  our  opinion,  favor  their  development 
under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned.  The 
young  larvae  are  so  slender  and  so  active  that  they 
readily  penetrate  the  interstices  of  both  sorts  of 
coverings,  and  find  an  abiding-place  in  some  crack 
where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  That 
it  is  not  difficult  to  destroy  this  flea  in  its.early 
stages  is  shown  by  the  difficulty  we  have  had  in 
rearing  it;  but  to  destroy  the  adult  (lea  is  another 
matter.  Their  extreme  activity  and  great  hardi- 
ness render  any  but  the  most  strenuous  measures 
unsuccessful.  In  such  cases  we  have  tried  a 
number  of  the  ordinarily  recommended  remedies 
in  vain.  Even  the  persistent  use  of  California 
buhach  and  other  pyrethrum  powders,  and,  what 
seems  still  stranger,  a  free  sprinkling  of  floor- 
mattings  with  benzene,  were  ineffectual  in  one 
particular  ease  of  extreme  infestation.  As  a  pal- 
liative measure  the  plan  adopted  by  Professor 
Gage,  in  the  McGraw  Building,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, may  be  worth  trying.  Professor  Gage  tied 
sheets  of  sticky  fly-paper,  with  the  sticky  side  out, 
around  the  legs  of  the  janitor  of  the  building,  who 
then  for  several  hours  walked  up  and  down  the 
floor  of  the  infested  room,  with  the  result  that  all. 
or  nearly  all,  the  fleas  jumped  on  his  ankles,  as 
they  always  do,  and  were  caught  by  the  fly-paper." 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DJtSTMEKS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  am  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Garget.— S.  A.  L.,  Decatur,  Ala.  Please  con- 
sult answer  to  A.  L.  C,  Mercer,  Pa.,  in  Fabm 
and  Fireside  of  July  1st. 

Garget. — D.  V.  C,  Lexington,  111.  What  you 
describe  are  mild  attacks  of  garget.  They  will 
cease  if  the  cow  is  oftener  and  more -thoroughly 
milked. 

Whether  with  Calf  or  not.— V.  Z.,  Verona, 
N.  D.  Your  cow  surely  is  not  with  calf  as  long 
as  she  comes  in  heat  every  two  weeks.  It  is  far 
more  probable  that  she  suffers  from  diseased 
ovaries. 

Requires  a  More  Thorough  Examina- 
tion.— S.  C.  C,  Durant,  Miss.  The  symptoms  of 
your  cow,  as  you  describe  them,  are  such  as  are 
observed  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  bones; 
therefore,  your  case  will  require  a  more  thorough 
examination. 

Expelling  So-called  Screw-worms.— J. 

B.  D.,  Humansville,  Mo.  If  one  only  wants  to 
kill  the  maggots,  and  does  not  care  how  much  he 
may  injure  or  irritate  the  wound  or  pain  the  an- 
imal, he  may  take  your  advice  and  use  benzene, 
gasolene,  coal-oil  and  a  great  many  other  things. 

Milk  Coagulates  Too  Soon  After  It  Has 
Been  Brawn  from  the  Cow.— J.  W.  T.,Bris- 
tol.  Ind.  If  the  milk  is  normal  when  drawn  from 
the  cow,  but  coagulates  too  soon  afterward,  the 
fault  is  not  with  the  cow,  but  either  with  the  ves- 
sels or  the  place  in  which  the  milk  is  kept,  or 
with  the  temperature,  which  may  be  too  high. 
The  remedy  consists  in  removing  the  cause. 

Possibly  an  Incomplete  Luxation  of 
the  Patella. — H.  S.,  Monroeville,  Ind.  What 
you  attempt  to  describe  may  possibly  be  an  in- 
complete luxation  of  the  patella,  or  knee-pan,  but 
as  your  description  is  so  vague  as  to  make  a  re- 
liable diagnosis  an  impossibility  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Therefore,  I  have  to  advise  you 
to  have  your  borse  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian. 

Spoiled  Udder.— M.  T.  S.,  Choska,  I.  T. 
The  fore  quarters  of  the  udder  of  your  cow,  it 
seems,  have  been  spoiled  or  prematurely  dried 
by  a  neglect  of  milking.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  production  of  milk  will  be  restored  when 
the  cow  has  another  calf,  provided  the  milking 
will  then  be  properly  attended  to,  but  until  then 
any  attempt  to  restore  the  yield  of  milk  from  the 
fore  quarters  will  be  in  vain. 

Hollow-horn . — A.  B.  T.,  Bardstown,  Ky. 
Truly  old  prejudices  die  hard.  There  is  no  dis- 
ease which  might  be  called  "hollow-horn."  If 
you  will  take  the  trouble  of  making  a  little  inves- 
tigation you  will  find  that  all  grown  horned  cattle 
have  hollow  horns.  I  know  that  the  abov£  term 
is  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied  to  several 
different  diseases  marked  by  emaciation  and  a 
more  or  less  rapid  decline.  Tuberculosis  and 
even  the  abnormal  condition  caused  by  starvation 
and  neglect  are  some  of  them. 

Bitten  by  a  Rattlesnake  (?).— G.  R.  C, 
Plains, Mont.  Unless  you  have  seen  that  your  year- 
ling colt  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  I  must  doubt 
it,  because  the  symptoms  you  describe  do  not  cor- 
respond to  those  usually  observed.  In  the  few 
cases  in  which  a  horse  has  been  bitten  by  a  rattle- 
snake (usually  in  the  nose,  lips  or  cheeks),  that 
came  under  my  observation,  a  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  tincture  of  iodine  has  'done  me  good  ser- 
vice, but  such  injections  must  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible.  How  such  an  animal  should  be 
treated  four  or  five  weeks  later  I  cannot  tell.  It 
will  undoubtedly  depend  upon  the  morbid  changes 
existing. 

Sick  Pigs.— B.  A.  K.,  South  Haven,  Mich. 
Your  description  of  the  epileptiform  spasms,  the 
tendency  to  move  around  in  a  circle,  and  other 
symptoms  shown  by  your  pigs  points  toward 
poisoning  with  brine  of  salted  meat  (corned  beef, 
for  instance)  or  salted  fishes.  If  your  pigs  have 
been  fed  with  any  kind  of  brine,  or  have  received 
abnormally  large  quantities  of  salt,  the  mystery 
will  be  fully  explained.  Not  knowing  in  what 
condition  your  pigs  may  be,  or  even  whether  they 
are  dead  or  alive.  I  cannot  advise  you  what  to  do, 
except  not  to  feed  in  the  future  any  kind  of  brine 
or  large  quantities  of  salt  to  swine,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  grown  hogs  or  young  pigs. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Infections  Cellu- 
litis.— C.  M.  D.,  Angelica,  N.  Y.  What  you  de- 
scribe appears  to  have  been  in  the  beginning  a 
case  of  infectious  cellulitis,  in  which  the  infectious 
principle  entered  through  a  small  wound  or  lesion 
on  or  near  the  pastern-joint.  Since  the  disease 
made  its  appearance  over  two  months  ago,  and 
since  during  that  time  important  morbid  changes, 
including  abscess  formation  and  destruction  of 
tissue,  must  have  taken  place,  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  in  what  condition  the  case  at  present 
and  two  weeks  hence  may  be.  Therefore,  and  as 
probably  also  surgical  operations  will  have  to  be 
pi'i  formed,  I  most  decidedly  advise  you  to  have 
tlie  animal  examined  and  treated  by  a  competent 
veterinarian.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  your 
state  in  getting  one. 


Warts.— J.  P.  M.,  Merrill,  Wis.,  and  others. 
The  June  1st  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  con- 
tains an  article  in  this  department  outlining  the 
treatment  best  suited  to  the  different  kinds  of 
common  warts. 

Anasarca.- C.  B.  H.,  Earlville,  N.  Y.  If 
most  of  the  calves  of  your  dairy-cows  are  born 
with  hydropic  effusions  beneath  the  skin  (an- 
asarca), and  die  sooner  or  later,  some  being 
unable  to  breathe,  the  cause  most  likely  consists 
in  feeding  too  much  sloppy  food  to  the  cows. 
Sloppy  food  from  the  sugar-factories  is  probably 
the  worst  and  most  dangerous. 

Abdominal  Hernia — Abscess  Forma- 
tion in  Fore  Eeg — An  Actinomycom. — 

M.  M.,  Clay  Center,  Kan.  What  you  first  describe 
is  an  abdominal  hernia,  probably  caused  by  a 
horn-thrust  by  another  cow.  As  it  is  in  the  flank 
(in  front  of  the  hip)  it  is  not  dangerous,  will  prob- 
ably never  become  troublesome,  and  therefore 

may  be  left  alone.  As  to  the  abscesses  which 

formed  in  the  fore  leg,  on  or  near  the  knee,  of  your 
cow,  and  which  have  become  closed  or  healed, 
nothing  needs  to  be  done  now;  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  will  break  open  again  or  that  new 
abscesses  will  form  near  by.  If  this  should  hap- 
pen, see  to  it  that  when  opened  the  pus  will 
have  a  free  exit  from  every  part  of  the  abscess, 
then  fill  the  whole  abscess  twice  a  day  with  absor- 
bent cotton  saturated  with  a  f  our-per-cent  solution 
of  either  carbolic  acid  or  creolin ;  continue  to  do 
this  until  the  cavity  has  filled  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  more  cotton  will  stay  in.  After  this  all  that 
is  required  will  be  to  keep  the  sore  clean.  If 
it  is  possible  to  protect  it  by  means  of  a  bandage, 
so  much  the  better.  The  swelling  left  behind  one 
has  to  take  in  the  bargain. 

Probably  Vertigo.— G.  H.  B.,  Sedan,  Mont. 
What  you  describe  appear  to  be  attacks  of  vertigo. 
The  treatment  necessarily  must  consist  in  a 
removal  of  the  cause  or  causes;  therefore,  as  the 
latter  in  most  cases  remain  unknown,  vertigo  as 
a  rule  is  looked  upon  as  incurable.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  history  of  your  case,  it  looks 
probable  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  irregularity  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  first  brought  on  by 
some  injury  sustained  by  the  animal  when  broken, 
and  resulting  in  an  arterial  anemia  of  the  brain 
when  an  attack  is  on.  Many  horses  thus  affected 
have  their  attacks  only  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  Horses  subject  to  attacks  of  vertigo 
are  dangerous  on  the  road.  In  some  cases  attacks 
are  brought  on  by  an  ill-fitting  harness,  especially 
a  collar  that  compresses  the  jugular  vein  and 
thus  interferes  with  the  circulation.  A  horse 
subject  to  vertigo  is  also  more  liable  to  have  an 
attack  if  hitched  up  immediately  after  having 
consumed  a  heavy  meal.  It  is  further  claimed 
that  rapidly  alternating  light  and  shadow  on  the 
road  is  able  to  provoke  an  attack.  If  a  horse 
subject  to  vertigo  must  be  used  on  the  road,  it 
should  be  kept  on  a  light  diet,  the  harness  should 
be  a  perfect  fit,  and  the  animal  should  at  once  be 
stopped  and  not  driven  any  further  as  soon  as  the 
first  premonitory  symptoms  make  their  appear- 
ance. If  this  latter  is  done  the  attack  will  seldom 
become  severe.  The  symptomatic  difference  be- 
tween an  attack  of  vertigo  and  an  epileptic  fit 
consists  in  the  absence  of  spasms  in  the  former. 

Swelled   in    the   Parotid  Region.— R. 

McM.,  Tumwater,  Wash.  What  you  describe 
looks  at  the  first  glance  like  a  case  of  parotitis 
(inflammation  of  the  parotid  salivary  glands) ;  but 
if  the  fact  that  the  swelling  increases  when  the 
horse  is  compelled  to  eat  from  the  ground,  or 
keeps  the  head  down,  and  decreases  when  the 
horse  is  tied  in  the  stable,  finds  his  food  in  the 
feed-box,  and  is  not  obliged  to  lower  his  head,  is 
taken  into  consideration  it  appears  to  be  more 
probable  that  the  difficulty  consists  in  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  jugular  veins,  to  a  certain  extent 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  the  blood  toward  the 
heart.  In  such  a  case  the  interference,  of  course, 
will  be  the  more  effective  the  more  and  the 
longer  the  horse  is  obliged  to  lower  the  head,  and 
will  be  less  effective  the  higher  the  head  is  raised 
or  the  longer  the  same  is  kept  in  a  raised  position. 
If  there  is  such  an  obstruction  you  will  probably 
be  able,  since  your  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  first, 
to  ascertain  its  presence,  by  a  close  examination 
of  the  course  of  the  vein  immediately  below  the 
seat  of  the  swelling,  and  secondly,  by  being  able 
to  produce  the  latter  at  will,  even  if  the  horse  has 
his  head  raised,  if  you  press  upon  the  vein  just 
below  the  seat  of  the  swelling,  because  by  doing 
so  you  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. Besides  this,  if  the  swelling  consists  in  an 
abnormal  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  parotid 
portion  of  the  jugular  vein,  the  same  will  not 
show  any  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  will  be 
somewhat  elastic  to  the  touch,  and,  moreover, 
be  in  the  shape  of  a  sausage.  It  is  true  the 
parotid  glands  may  also  present  a  somewhat 
elastic  swelling,  free  from  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion, if  the  excretory  (Stenonian)  ducts  are  ob- 
structed; but  in  that  case  the  swelling  will  be 
more  diffuse,  will  hardly  be  where  you  placed  it 
in  your  drawing,  will  not  present  a  cylindrical  or 
sausage  form,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  median 
side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  will  be  apt  to  be  the  largest  immediately 
after  the  horse  has  been  eating,  while  the  position 
of  the  head  will  hardly  have  any  perceptible 
influence  upon  its  size.  If,  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination, you  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  swelling  has  Its  seat  inside  of  the  parotid 
portion  of  the  jugular  vein,  you  may  rub  in  along 
the  swelling  and  just  below  the  same  once  a  day 
a  small  quantity  (of  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  corn) 
of  gray  mercurial  ointment,  to  be  had  in  any  drug- 
store. If,  however,  you  should  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  obstruction  is  in  the  Stenonian 
duct,  in  which  case  a  surgical  operation  may  have 
to  be  performed,  or  that  you  have  to  deal  with  a 
case  of  inflammatory  parotitis,  I  advise  you  to 
call  in  a  veterinarian. 
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HAILED  FREE 
if  you  answer 
3  questions: 

1st— Did  you  ever  use  "International  Stock 
Food"  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep.  Hogs.  Colts, 
Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs?  2d— How  many  head  of 
stock  do  you  own?  So— Name  this  paper. 
We  have  a  Paid-in  Capital  of  g300.ooo.oo,  and  refer 
to  the  editor  of  this  paper  as  to  Book  or  "  in- 
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over  100  of  the  best  Farm  Papers. 
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"ELI" Baling  Presses 


ARE  THE  EASIEST  TO  FEED 

having  a  large  feed  opening.  This  makes  them  correspondingly 
fust  balers.  They  are  made  in  38  styles  and  sizes  for  either  horse 
or  steam  power.  They  are  thus  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
Individual  farmer  or  the  man  who  makes  baling  s  business. 
Made  entirely  of  steel,  they  combine  in  ahigh  degree,  lightness, 
strength,  durability  and  general  efficiency.  Bales  are  compact 
and  even  sized — pack  to  good  advantage  in  cars,  saving  freight. 
We  mail  large  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
COLUNS^LOWJjtfM^ 


BALES 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


The  Gem  Fall-Circle  ^^^t^Baler,  lightest, 
strongest, cheapest  baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel. 
Operated  by  1  or  2  horses.  Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day. 
Sold  on  5  days  trial.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qulncy,  III. 


STEEL  HORSE  COLLARS 

never  wear  out,  need  no  names,  adjustable 
in  size,  fit  any  horse,  will  not  pall,  but  heal 
sores,  put  on  and  taken  off  in  half  usual 
time.  Lighter  than  other  collars  and  hames. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Every  County 

Every  farmer  and  teamster  wants  them, 
because  practical,  sensible  and  cheaper. 
Good  money  for  workers.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  territory  not  taken.  No 
charge  for  territory. 

HOWELL  &  SPAULDINfl  CO.,  Box  S,  Cnro,  Mich. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cored  in 
45  minutes.  Curbs,  splints  and  ringbones 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 
Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  1. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Union  Stock  Yards. Chicago,  III, 


BREWSTER  REIN  HOLDERS 


Sold  reins  on  dash  board  of  wagon  or 
>uggy — stay  where  you  putthem — can 
>e  attached  to  buggy  In  one  second, 
ind  removed  as  quickly.  Quick  seller 
it  50c.  Agents  wanted,  exclusive  ter- 
ritory. Save  time  by  ordering  Nickel 
>lated  sample  with  terms  to  agents  25c 
Circular  free.  Order  quick  and  get 
rour  county  ahead  of  someone  else. 
BREWSTER  REIN  HOLDER  CO.. 
2  Front  St..  ST.  CLAID.  MICH. 


Your  Water  Supply 

can  be  utilized  to  raise  itself  by  the 

R|  -  W—  HYDRAULIC 
IrC-  ENGINE. 

Best  for  farms,  country  resi- 
dences ami  irrigation.  Punrpt  30 
ft.  high  for  every  foot  of  fail. 
Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
126  Liberty  St.,      Kew  York. 

SEE  AND  WONDER— AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separator 

Simple,  easy  to  operate,  durable,  saves  half  the 
labor,  butter-makiug  simplified;  more  and  hitler 
butter;  farmers'  and  agents'  gold  mine;  price 
Jjte.M);  worth  glOO.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
Aceiit*  Wanted.  AUTOMATIC  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  4?,  Qulncy,  Illinois. 

s*LFFEEDERr)T0NS 
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LKOUR 


Newton'i  Heave,  Cough,  Dis- 
temper and  [ndlgtmlloii  Cure* 
A  veterinary  specibc  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomaoh  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  $1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid. 
Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 
(  7  )  Toledo.  Ohio- 


Farmers'  Sons  Wanted^JssriM 

education  to  work  in  an  office;  $45  a  month  with  ;ul- 
vancement;  steady  employment;  must  be  honest  end 
reliable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  beine  es- 
tablished in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particu- 
lars.  The  Veterinary  Science  Ass'n,  London,  Canada. 

A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  upeclal 

advantages.    f?end  fcr 

terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springiield,  Ohio. 
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K TREES  best  b5"  Test-77  YEARS 
Largest  Nursery. 
Frcit  Book  free.  Wtljiv  CASH 
Want  MORE  Salesmen  r f\  I  Weekly 
STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.; Etc 
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THE  GRANGE 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mart  E.  Lee,  New 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


CURRENT  COMMENT 

Grange  Inquiries  Readers  in  Nevada,  Col- 
orado, South  Carolina 
and  other  states  write  asking  how  to  organ- 
ize a  grange.  The  plan  has  been  explained 
a  number  of  times,  but  as  some  of  the  in- 
quirers are  new  subscribers  it  is  repeated. 
There  must  be  thirteen  charter  members, 
four  of  whom  are  women ;  better  to  be 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  The  minimum  init- 
iation fees  are  fifty  cents  for  women  and  one 
dollar  for  men.  The  minimum  dues  are  ten 
cents  a  month.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of 
the  dues  go  to  the  state  and  national 
grange;  the  remainder  is  kept  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  subordinate  lodge.  When  enough 
names  have  been  secured  write  your  state 
master  and  he  will  send  an  organizer.  We 
will  gladly  furnish  the  name  of  the  master 
of  any  state.  For  literature  address  the 
national  lecturer,  Hon.  N.  J.  Bachelder, 
Concord,  N.  H.  Pie  will  cheerfully  send  it 
to  you  free. 


What  Reading  What  a  lot  of  precious 
is  Of  Worth?  energy  and  endeavor  we 
spend  in  trying  to  make 
people  believe  we  are  wise !  How  anxiously 
we  flaunt  our  superiority  because  of  the 
breadth  of  our  intelligence!  We  boast  of 
the  number  of  papers  we  take,  and  of  the 
plans  we  lay  to  outwit  time — to  crowd  in 
just  a  little  more  reading  without  missing 
any  of  the  manual  duties  of  life.  We 
take  on  little  airs  of  self-importance;  we 
are  grave  and  judicial;  we  have  flattered 
ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  have  a 
just  and  righteous  appreciation  of  all  the 
provinces  of  knowledge ;  that  encompassed 
in  our  Drain  are  all  the  things  that  are 
worth  the  knowing,  and  we  believe  that 
our  own  self-estimate  is  implicitly  ac- 
cepted by  the  remainder  of  humanity.  But 
of  what  use  is  all  this  endeavor?  What 
benefit  does  this  close  adherence  to  paper 
or  book  fender  commensurate  with  the  time 
and  attention  we  give?  Of  what  wOrth  is 
it  in  ordering  our  lives?  We  lay  down  our 
paper  and  endeavor  to  recall  the  different 
things  of  which  we  have  been  reading. 
We  are  surprised  and  chagrined  that  in- 
stead of  a  clear,  concise  notion  of  one  thing 
there  is  a  jumbled,  inconsistent  mass  of 
unrelated  facts.  We  pick  up  the  paper  and 
glance  over  the  subjects  we  have  read. 
Here  they  are:  "The  Trained  Nurse," 
"Cloth-covered  Fields,"  "About  Chinese 
Physicians,"  "The  Wall  of  Pekin,"  "A 
Funny  Surprise,"  "St.  Helena."  What  has 
each  to  do  with  each  or  with  ourselves? 
What  logical  relation  do  they  sustain  ?  All 
interesting  as  facts ;  probably  most  of  them 
contain  a  few  grains  of  truth.  But  of  what 
actual  value  are  they  to  us  ?  In  what  man- 
ner do  they  minister  unto  our  needs?  Do 
they  stimulate  us  to  further  inquiry  of  the 
things  with  which  they  deal  ?  Are  we  better 
fitted  to  perform  the  functions  of  life  de- 
volving upon  us  for  having  read  them  ? 

Such  reading  may  be  done  for  recreation, 
possibly,  yet  the  minds  that  actually  need 
recreation  would  not  be  apt  to  look  to  plate- 
matter  to  find  it.  But  you  say,  "Isn't  it 
better  to  spend  one's  time  in  reading  care- 
lessly and  negligently  than  to  loaf?"  What 
would  you  think  of  weeding  your  celery  row 
carelessly  and  negligently?  You  would 
doubtless  pay  dearly  for  your  neglect.  The 
same  is  true  of  careless,  slipshod  reading. 
It  destroys  the  finer  sense  of  appreciation ; 
it  blunts  the  intellect.  Let  us  examine  into 
this  a  little  further.  Of  what  did  we  read 
yesterday?  Think  hard!  Contract  the 
brows,  bite  the  lip,  bow  the  head.  Ah,  now 
we  have  it!  It  was  of  the  "Nile  Valley." 
But  what?  We  hesitate;  we  are  confused. 
Snatches  of  "Wheat-growing  in  Russia," 
"Bismarck,"  "The  Christian  Martyrs,"  are 
mingled  in  chaotic  tumult.  And  we  ask  the 
question  of  the  day  before,  and  the  day  be- 
fore that,  and  the  same  irritating  answer  is 
yielded.  And  then  we  ask  of  what  avail 
have  all  the  hours  of  devotion  to  our  read- 
ing been.  A  few  facts  we  have  garnered, 
but  so  disjointed  and  disconnected  are  they 
that  they  are  useless  to  us.  It  is  like  going 
into  a  garret  and  finding  there  a  lot  of  cast- 
off  rubbish— all  interesting,  no  doubt,  but 
unavailable  for  our  use.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  these 
things,  but  let  us  not  solace  ourselves  that 
we  have  definite  knowledge.  Let  us  not 
delude  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  such 
disconnected,  "unorganizable"  facts,  as 
Spencer  terms  them,  are  of  value  save  as 
mental  lumber. 


Probably  no  class  except  some  of  the 
professionals  reads  as  much  as  do  farmers. 
They  go  to  their  reading— papers  generally 
— for  recreation  and  amusement.  Many 
hours  annually  are  consumed  in  just  the 
style  of  reading  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
The  immense  value  the  time  so  employed 
would  be  if  used  judiciously  would  amaze 
one.  Read  with  a  purpose.  Make  your  own 
selection  and  read  to  a  point.  Do  not  be 
drawn  from  your  purpose  by  other  matters, 
no  matter  how  fascinating.  Read  system- 
atically. Think  well  of  what  you  have  read ; 
not  so  much  to  memorize  what  the  writer 
said,  but  to  assimilate  that  which  appeals 
to  you.  Read  only  so  much  as  you  can  di- 
gest. Let  the  main  part  of  your  reading  be 
solid,  choosing  writers  with  a  chaste  and' 
pure  style,  and  you  will  derive  a  joy  and 
satisfaction,  you  will  acquire  a  feeling  of 
strength  and  self-reliance  that  a  lifetime 
adherence  to  slipshod  methods  would  not 
give.  .  This,  of  course,  necessitates  the  use 
of  books— the  best  books— those  on  which 
time  has  set  its  seal  of  approval.  We  farmers 
have  not  time  for  the  other  kind;  life  is  too 
short  for  any  but  the  best.  Fortunately 
they  are  cheap ;  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest,  and  their  worth  to  the  human 
mind  is  beyond  calculation. 

a 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Crouse  Thousands  of  Ohio  Pa- 
trons mourn  the  loss  of 
their  beloved  chaplain,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Crouse. 
Thousands  of  hearts  are  bowed  in  grief; 
thousands  mourn  her  loss  as  that  of  a  per- 
sonal friend.  To  her  death  came  as  a 
blessed  relief  from  pain.  Sister  Crouse  had 
been  for  years  a  patient,  uncomplaining 
sufferer.  Her  sterling  character,  her  cour- 
age and  heroism  were  most  marked  in  her 
terrible  sufferings.  She  was  a  woman  of 
rare  gifts  of  mind.  Her  presence  always 
shed  a  benign  influence.  Her  hope  for  what 
is  the  best  in  humanity,  her  Charity  for  the 
failings  of  others,  was  abundant.  She  was 
undemonstrative;  her  life  found  expression 
in  a  sweet  helpfulness.  She  was  firm  and 
constant  in  her  friendship;  her  boundless 
charity  and  affection  found  room  for  each 
new-comer.  I  loved  her  as  a  special  friend, 
and  others  shared  my  love  and  my  feeling 
of  proprietorship.  We  all  loved  her,  and 
now  that  she  is  gone  we  know  how  beau- 
tiful, how  chaste,  how  pure,  was  the  object 
of  our  affections.  How  many  of  the  beat- 
itudes were  her  attributes— meekness, 
mercy,  purity  and  a  "hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness."  Surely  the  attendant 
blessings  will  be  showered  upon  her.  The 
memory  of  her  life  will  be  a  precious  her- 
itage, a  priceless  legacy.  We  cannot  see 
her  as  we  meet  from  year  to  year  in  our 
annual  gatherings,  but  her  memory  will 
linger  with  us.  Her  beneficent  influence 
will  be  felt,  and  all  narrow,  selfish  envy 
and  jealousy  will  hide  their  heads  from  that 
pure  radiance,  and  we  will  realize  as  the 
years  speed  by 

"That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 
That  not  one  life  will  be  destroyed 
And  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 

"Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow 'good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
At  last  far  off,  at  last  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 


Grange  Reunion  Each  year  the  Patrons  of 
the  state  meet  on  the 
state  fair-grounds  at  Columbus  for  a  re- 
union. Two  days  are  known  as  "Grange 
Days."  The  doors  of  Grange  Hall  are 
thrown  open,  and  members  and  their  friends 
from  all  over  the  state  throng  there  to  ex- 
change greetings  and  renew  their  hope  and 
courage.  Great  preparations  are  being 
made  to  make  this  year's  reunion  better 
than  ever  before.  The  untimely  death  of 
Sister  Crouse  will  make  us  all  sad.  She  will 
be  remembered  as  the  gracious  hostess  of 
Grange  Hall.  Let  us  meet  together  as  she 
would  have  us,  and  renew  our  faith  and  put 
on  our  armor  for  better,  more  faithful  work 
in  the  future.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  best 
show  our  devotion— by  laboring  for  the 
cause  she  loved. 

Keeping  Up  One  of  the  most  pathetic 
With  the  Times  things  in  life  is  to  see  men 
and  women  who  have  de- 
voted their  time  and  talents  to  some  good 
cause  ignored  or  thrust  aside  by  younger, 
more  virile  persons.  We  can  console  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  to  these  latter 
will  inevitably  come  the  pushing  and  jost- 
ling and  final  annihilation.  Yet  it  is  a  poor 
consolation.  Those  who  are  giving  to  some 
beloved  cause  give  all;  their  hearts  are  in 
their  work,  and  they  do  not  take  time  for 
purely  selfish  matters,  but  yield  their  all, 


that  the  beloved  cause  may  live  and  grow. 
They  do  not  realize  until  too  late  that  they 
give  and  receive  no  like  gift  in  return. 
It  is  not  until  the  final  blow  comes,  when 
they  see  the  object  of  their  life's  love  care- 
less and  neglectful,  that  they  comprehend 
the  mistake  they  made.  If  one  gives,  then 
must  he  daily  receive  more  than  he  expends, 
or  time  will  leave  him  bankrupt.  One's 
mind  must  expand.  It  must  be  constantly 
open  to  new  thoughts,  new  interests,  for 
even  with  the  hardest  effort  it  will  grow 
slow  enough.  The  world  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing, and  we  each  yield  our  share  to  its 
growth.  Let  us  exercise  a  care  that  we  do 
not  fail  to  keep  pace  with  its  development. 
If  we  do  not,  the  end  is  despair. 


August  Topic  "How  can  crops  adapted  to 
this  locality  be  grown  to  the 
best  possible  advantage,  and  how  important 
is  good  seed  and  the  use  of  farm  ma- 
chinery?" 

Supplementary  topic— "How  should  a 
farmer  and  his  family  spend  a  vacation?" 

% 

Topics  for  Do  we  need  a  library?  What 
Discussion  Plan  shall  we  take  to  secure 
one? 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  local  his- 
tory. • 

How  is  the  soil  of  this  community 
built  up  ? 

How  should  we  apportion  our  time  for 
reading  ? 

How  would  a  shorter  working-day  affect 
the  farmer  ? 

What  should  be  the  relation  between  the 
subordinate  grange  and  the  district  school? 

Estimate  Mr.  Carnegie's  influence  on  the 
present.  What  position  will  history  accord 
him? 

Does  the  present  school  system  fit  the 
boys  and  girls  for  the  best  work  in  after-life  ? 

Is  it  essential  for  our  boys  to  study  agricul- 
tural science  and  our  girls  domestic  science  ? 

What  does  your  school  cost  per  annum? 
What  are  the  net  results  of  the  past  ten 
years  of  school  ? 

How  are  the  township,  county  and  state 
taxes  raised?  From  what  tax  do  we  derive 
the  most  benefit  ?   From  what  the  least  ? 

Which,  is  of  the  most  worth  as  a  citizen, 
a  moral  man  who  is  ignorant  or  an  immoral 
one  with  a  splendid  education  and  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  present  business 
conditions? 

Locate  a  central  school  at  the  most  con- 
venient point,  irrespective  of  township  and 
county  lines.  Estimate  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  school  at  that  point  for  a  certain 
number  of  districts  (number  to  be  gaged  by 
local  conditions).  Would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  experiment  with  one  consolidated 
school  ? 

Judging  from  your  own  observation  of 
men  who  have  "worked  up"  in  their  farm 
business,  and  those  who  have  taken  a  course 
in  an  agricultural  college,  would  you  accept 
Mr.  Schwab's  suggestion  that  young  boys 
be  put  to  an  apprenticeship  or  sent  to 
school?  Will  his  idea  lead  us  backward  or 
forward? 


ELECTION  OF  SENATORS 

Inasmuch  as  the  Ohio  State  Grange  has 
decided  to  work  to  get  the  farmers  to  urge 
the  state  legislature  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion to  elect  United  States  senators  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people— a  long,  crooked, 
roundabout,  zigzag,  up-and-down  road  lead- 
ing to  nothing,  probably— let  me  suggest  to 
that  grange  and  to  all  a  simpler  and  quicker 
way,  and  one  whereby  the  people  can  have 
such  direct  election  as  soon  as  they  want  it. 

Amend  the  state  constitution  (which  can 
be  done  in  a  year  or  two  by  vigorous  work) 
to  this  effect,  that  at  conventions  and  elec- 
tions all  proceedings  shall  be  had  to  nom- 
inate and  go  through  the  regular  legal  form 
of  electing  a  United  States  senator,  and  let 
that  amendment  to  the  constitution  go  on  to 
say  that  "the  members  of  the  legislature 
are  hereby  requested  and  required  and  ex- 
pected to  elect  the  person  so  chosen  by  the 
people."  Legally  this  does  not  prevent  the 
legislature  from  electing  any  one,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  member  would  care  to 
break  over  this  popular  demand.  United 
States  electors,  in  voting  for  president,  are 
bound  only  by  custom. 

This  method  is  simple  and  effective.  Let 
the  grange  work  along  this  practical  line. 
I  had  introduced  into  the  California  legisla- 
ture five  or  six  years  ago  a  bill  to  this  effect, 
but  it  needs  some  organization  to  back  it  up 
and  interest  the  people. 

x  W.  S.  Pkossee. 


...TO  THE... 

Resorts  ^  Rockies. 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE 

...FROM... 

St.  LOUiS  and 

Kansas  City. 

Reduced  Rate  Round  Trip 
Tourist  Tickets  now  on  sale. 


SEE  NEAREST  TICKET  AGENT 
FOR  PARTICULARS. 


H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 
Gen'l  PassV  and  Ticket  Ageat.         ST.  LOUIS,  110. 


WHEELS 

'•■'FARM  WACONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle, 
o  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

Wo  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  Bteel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  catalogue 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Address 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Each 
Keg  con- 
tains 100  lbs.  of  ne 
mixed  wire  nails 
from  about  3  to  40  penny 
size.  Order  a  Sample  Keg.  Write 
for    Free  Catalogue  No.  34  on 
building  material  and  supplies. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO 
West  Thirty-Fifth  and  Iron  Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


U-»  1  a  tha 

Employment  g 


that  nets  $50  to 
$176  a  month. 
The  work  is  light 
and  pleasant, 
town  or  country, 

  traveling  or  at 

home.  No  gentleman  or  lady  of  fair  business  ability  hut 
can  succeed  in  it  wherever  the  English  language  is  used. 
No  investment,  no  risk.  Special  inducements  NOW. 
Address  E.  Hannaford,  125  Times  Bide;.,  New  York. 

FRUIT  CANNING 

made  easy  and  sure  by  using  Coddington'g  Self-Melting;, 
Self-Sealing  WAX  STRINGS.  Very  convenient  and 
economical.  Inquire  of  your  dealer,  or  send  me  his 
name  and  45  cents  in  stamps  for  100  strings  by  mail. 
C.  C.  FOCTS,  Middlctown,  Ohio.  Mention  this  paper. 

Fashion  Catalogue===Summer,  1901 

Our  new  Pattern  Catalogue  showing  the  latest 
styles  and  summer  wear  is  now  ready  lor  distri- 
bution. Write  for  it.  It  is  sent  FREE. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  0. 

I  Wanted  in  every  locality  to  take  orders  for 

LHUIbO  our  custom  made  gloves.  83.00  per  day  easily 
earned.  Gloversville  Glove  Works,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

^atSl  us?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


£  npHIS  THIMBLE  is  first-class  in 
^  quality,  heavy  in  weight,  well 

finished,  and  in  every  way  a 
good,  serviceable  thimble.  On  ac- 
count of  these  things  it  costs  about 
twice  as  much  as  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary sterling  silver  thimbles  on  the 
market. 

The  thimbles  are  engraved  in  dif- 
ferent patterns,  but  this  cut  repre- 
sents them  all  quite  well.  Guaran- 
teed to  be  as  represented  and  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  -  -  n 
and  Fireside  One  Year  1\  I  AflTC  $ 

and  This  Thimble  for  '  V  VWllO  4 

> 

C  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  chtb-raiser  may  / 
have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  ■  4 
be  counted  in  a  club) 


Given  as  a  Premium  for  THREE  Yearly  Subscriptions 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Order  by  Premium  No.  94,  and  be  sure  to 
give  the  size  you  want.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Profit  and  Loss 


BY  LILLA  A.  WHITNEY 


■  coxomy  is  a  word  not  easily  de- 
^  fined ;  in  fact,'  each  individual 
defines  it  practically  for  him- 
self, and  thinks  his  own  def- 
inition the  only  correct  one. 
The  term  is  most  commonly' 
used  to  express  the  judicious 
management  of  money,  and 
yet  outside  this  restricted 
sense  perhaps  no  word  in  the  language  has  a 
wider  or  more  diversified  range  of  meaning. 

The  test  of  economy  itself  is  always  a  true 
balancing  of  outlay  and  returns.  If  a  man 
pays  sixty  cents  a  bushel  for  grain  and  sells  it 
for  seventy-five  cents  he  gains  fifteen  cents, 
or  one  fourth  of  the  cost.  Should  he  sell  the 
grain  for  fifty  cents  he  loses  ten  cents,  or  one 
sixth  of  the  cost.  But  in  order  to  know  either 
the  gain  or  loss  he  must  return  always  to  the 
cost,  making  his  estimate  upon  that  basis, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  method  holds 
good  in  putting  economy  to  the  test  every- 
where. 

Now,  if  cost  could  always  be  reckoned  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  difficulty  in  making  a 
correct  estimate  would  be  greatly  modified, 
and  a  larger  number  of  people  would  be  in- 
spired with  courage  to  attempt  it. 

Unfortunately  dollars  and  cents  constitute 
but  a  small  part  of  the  cost— sometimes  none 
of  it — while  men  and  women  by  the  score  go 
on  losing  out  of  life  day  by  day  the  things 
alone  worth  living  for — love,  happiness, 
friends,  peace  of  mind— and  only  at  the  end, 
when  hope,  too,  may  have  deserted  them,  do 
they  see  dimly,  but  without  knowing  why, 
that  life  itself  has  been  a  losing  game  all 
through.  They  had  never  learned  as  they 
went  along  to  count  the  cost. 

In  dress  and  household  expenditure  true 
economy  calls  always  for  the  best  material, 
the  truth  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  old 
saying,  "The  best  is  the  cheapest."  For 
people  of  moderate  means  the  best  is  em- 
phatically the  cheapest.  With  the  cost  of 
making  equal,  the  difference  in  price  of  good 
and  poor  material  is  not  nearly  enough  to  out- 
weigh the  difference  in  capacity  for  service. 

Any  mother  of  a  growing  family  who  has 
practically  worked  out  the  problem  in  both 
ways  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  and 
the  same  holds  good  should  the  purchase  be 
an  article  of  furniture  or  household  belong- 
ing of  any  kind. 

There  are  gain  and  loss  to  be  considered 
in  making  choice  of  labor,  and  whether  this 
be  self -chosen  or  assigned  by  others  economy 
is  always  on  the  side  of  what  one  can  do 
best,  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least 
discomfort. and  fatigue. 

Specialists  in  the  different  trades  and  pro- 
fessions have  realized  this  truth,  if  not  in 
all  its  finest  details,  at  least  sufficiently  to 
act  upon  it,  and  that  is  the  main  thing. 

When  natural  aptitude  and  inclination 
pave  the  way  the  cost  in  time  is  compar- 
atively small,  while  the  gain  in  being  able  to 
do  the  work  rapidly  and  well  is  found  by  an 
inverse  ratio  to  be  correspondingly  great. 

Mrs.  Elton  came  into  a  little  New  England 
village  to  live,  and  was  forthwith  denounced 
by  its  female  inhabitants  as  being  both  idle 
and  extravagant.  She  had  brought  with  her 
a  "hired  girl" — a  domestic  acquisition  un- 
licensed by  any  known  precedent  in  Stubble- 
town.  There  the  women  did  their  "own 
work,"  as  had  their  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers before  them.  From  their  point  of 
view  "help"  in  the  household  suggested,  on 
the  part  of  employers,  either  unlimited 
wealth  or  unpardonable  shiftlessness.  That 
the  former  enviable  condition  did  not  exist 
for  the  Eltons  was  plainly  seen ;  hence,  there 
could  be  no  appeal  from  the  latter. 

With  the  hired  girl  in  evidence  it  was 
impossible  to  strike  a  happy  mean  in  making 
the  universal  decision.  However,  the  cor- 
dial, friendly  ways  of  the  new-comer,  and 
her  frankness  in  speaking  of  her  own  manner 
of  life  to  Stubbletown  callers,  did  much 
toward  disarming  their  prejudice. 

"When  I  began  housekeeping,"  she  said 
to  Mrs.  Todd,  a  near  neighbor,  "I  was 
ambitious  to  do  everything  myself.  My 
entire  life  had  been  spent  in  school,  first  as 
student,  afterward  as  teacher,  and  although 
I  had  correct  theories  about  housekeeping, 
opportunities  for  working  them  out  had 
never  been  afforded. 

"Upon  trial  my  results  were  found  to  be 
good,  but  I  was  generally  too  tired  at  night 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  fact,  and  soon  re- 
alized that  if  I  persisted  in  doing  my  own 
housework  I  should  accomplish  nothing  else. 
I  had  no  'knack,'  as  they  say,  and  in  the 
meantime  things  that  I  could  do  easily  and 
well  and  with  delight  were  never  attempted ; 
there  was  no  time  for  them.  I  had  known 
women  who  not  only  accomplished  all  their 


housework,  but  took  excellent  care  of  a  fam- 
ily of  children  besides."  At  this  point  Mrs. 
Todd's  self-conscious  air  betrayed  the  fact 
that  females  with  equal  capacity  had  been 
in  her  experience  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
and  that  so  small  a  matter  as  the  manage- 
ment of  house  and  children  was  in  her 
opinion  not  worth  mentioning. 

"But  I  couldn't  do  it,"  Mrs.  Elton  con- 
tinued, ignoring  the  significant  air,  "and 
when  my  children  came  I  resolved  that 
whatever  else  lacked  care,  they  should  not, 
and  I  have  kept  my  resolution.  As  yet  they 
have  had  no  other  teacher  than  myself,  while 
in  leisure  hours  I  earn  with  my  pen  much 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  housemaid.  So 
you  see,  Mrs.  Todd,"  she  concluded,  smiling, 
"that  what  might  not  be  economy  for  you, 
with  your  rapid,  skilful  fingers,  is  certainly 
such  for  me ;  I  have  counted  the  cost." 

And  even  with  the  compliment  thrown  in 
it  must  be  recorded  of  Mrs.  Todd  that  she 
didn't  "see." 

Economy  in  the  use  of  time  has  furnished 
the  text  to  so  many  sermons,  and  is  such  a 
matter  of  every-day  practice  with  thousands 
of  overworked  people,  that  it  is  high  time 
the  principle  be  reversed  and  the  economy 
of  a  judicious  idleness  be  at  times  considered. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
economy,  like  other  good  things,  has  its  base 
imitation  s,  and  that  many  people  go  on  using 
the  counterfeit  for  the  genuine  article,  not 
being  able  to  detect  the  difference.  True 
economy  of  time  wjll  often  afford  the  "idle- 
ness" if  one  understands  how  to  use  the 
former  and  realizes  the  value  of  the  latter. 
The  woman  who  told  her  children  at  night 
to  "sleep  spry,"  so  they  could  be  up  eany  in 
the  morning  and  ready  for  work  again,  is  Dut 
representative  of  a  class  that  considers  every 
moment  wasted  which  is  not  spent  in  an 
eager  scramble  either  to  save  or  to  earn 
money.  Even  though  the  "scramble"  be 
compelled  by  necessity  in  the  beginning,  it 
is  likely  to  continue  when  the  necessity  for 
it  has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  struggle  to  make  each  hour  in  the  day 
do  th9  reasonable  work  of  two  is  one  in 
which  American  women  as  a  class  are 
largely  engaged,  and  that  the  aggregate 
result  shows  loss  rather  than  gain  must  be 
conceded. 

The  cost  involves  anxiety,  haste,  wear  and 
tear  of  nerves,  with  a  consequent  reaction 
of  irritability,  depression  of  spirits,  loss  of 
vitality,  and  this  in  many  instances  repeated 
day  after  day  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Should  the  price  received  for  this  tremen- 
dous physical  and  mental  outlay  be  in  money 
only— money  either  saved  or  earned — who 
shall  say  that  it  is  not  far  too  small  to  cover 
cost,  and  that  the  loss  is  not  to  be  deplored? 

It  is  economy  to  provide  food  for  the  mind 
all  the  year  round  as  well  as  for  the  body. 
In  too  many  homes  books  are  the  last  things 
considered,  and  are  never  indulged  in  to  any 
extent  until  after  every  other  want — known 
and  imagined— is  supplied.  The  mental 
hunger  in  such  homes  may  not  be  felt,  but 
the  necessity  of  food  to  nourish  the  spiritual 
life  is  none  the  less  urgent.  As  appetite 
must  be  often  coaxed,  tempted,  even  created, 
in  order  that  food  may  be  taken  to  sustain 
the  body,  so  is  it  necessary  that  books  of  the 
right  sort  rank  foremost  in  the  furnishing 
of  all  homes ;  that  they  lie  about  on  tables, 
desks,  everywhere,  in  seductive  profusion. 
They  will  create  their  own  atmosphere— one 
that  is  life-giving. 

Their  cost  in  paltry  dollars— a  few  at  a 
time — is  too  small  to  be  considered  in  the 
face  of  the  immeasurable  gain  in  life  itself — 
spiritual,  intellectual  life. 

To  how  many  has  it  occurred  that  a  grand 
stroke  of  economy  is  achieved  by  the  with- 
holding of  angry,  sarcastic  or  resentful 
words? 

"Words  unexpressed  may  sometimes  fall  back 
dead, 

But  God  himself  can't  kill  them  when  they're 

said."  > 

The  cost  of  withholding  is  a  momentary 
sacrifice  of  inclination,  an  instant's  stifling 
of  the  feeling  that  has  produced  it;  in  short, 
it  is  the  old-fashioned  "ounce  of  prevention" 
that  is  worth  the  "pound  of  cure." 

But  the  result  as  balanced  with  the  cost, 
what  is  that?  It  is  gain  in  power  of  self- 
control,  thus  gain  in  character ;  it  is  gain  in 
influence,  perhaps  gain  in  the  keeping  or  the 
making  of  a  friend — small  cost— infinite  gain. 

The  study  of  economy  is  broad  and  deep. 
We  are  confronted  each  day  by  its  problems, 
but  experience,  thought  and  patience  can 
solve  them. 

Balance  the  cost  with  the  result  in  each 
problem  as  it  appears,  and  see  whether  gain 
or  loss  is  revealed. 


THE  RECREATION  HABIT 

This  is  the  season  when  we  hear  a  great 
deal  about  change  and  rest.  "Where  will 
you  spend  your  summer?"  slides  from  the 
tongue  as  easily  as  "Did  you  ever  see  such 
weather  ?"  and  with  quite  as  much  solicita- 
tion. No  matter  how  charming  a  home  one 
may  have,  she  is  expected  to  leave  its  com- 
forts during  the  heated  season  and  go  some 
place— any  place— in  quest  of  recreation. 
Sometimes  she  finds  what  she  seeks ;  oftener 
she  does  not. 

The  fact  is,  one  cannot  find  rest  or  hap- 
piness from  mere  change  of  scenery  or 
occupation.  The  habit  of  recreation— of 
daily  self-renewing— must  be  acquired  and 
practised  all  along  the  way. 

If  some  of  us  ever  covet  riches  it  is  that 
we  may  travel  and  drink  deeply  of  the  joys 
nature  gives  to  those  who  love  her.  To 
"explore  and  explore  and  explore,"  with  no 
thought  of  the  time  or  money  it  costs.  But, 
after  all,  the  simple  habit  of  throwing  off 
care  when  one's  work  is  done,  and  being  just 
happy,  is  better  than  a  fortune. 

We  know  noble  women  whose  lives  are 
small  and  cramped  when  they  were  meant 
to  be  infinitely  large.  We  know  men  who 
are  so  busy  making  a  living  that  they  have 
no  time  to  enjoy  living;  hut  we  know,  best 
of  all,  that  many  a  moment  of  our  own  lives 
that  might  have  been  for  rest  and  growth 
has  been  filled  with  needless  worry  and 
anxiety. 

Tour  girl  has  left ;  your  bread  has  molded ; 
your  fruit  has  spoiled,  which  is  bad  enough, 
but  you  must  needs  rehearse  your  tale  of 
woe  to  family  and  friends,  and  with  each 
telling  the  trouble  grows.  You  attended  to 
your  last  chore  and  closed  your  kitchen  door 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  you  had  a  perfect  right 
to  enjoy  yourself  during  that  hour  that  you 
went  over  in  detail  the  whole  day's  vex- 
ations. 

You  have  taught  school  from  nine  in  the 
morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  have 
had  a  weary  day  of  it.  You  have  been  tried 
almost  to  the  limit.  So  you  very  sensibly 
walk  home  with  a  fellow-worker  and  talk 
school,  school,  nothing  but  school  all  the 
way.  You  might  show  a  lack  of  proper 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  your  vocation 
should  youby  any  chance  turn  your  thoughts 
into  an  entirely  new  channel  for  an  hour. 
You  will  probably  spend  your  evening  grad- 
ing papers,  so  why  make  the  mental  effort  to 
get  Out  of  the  rut  for  so  short  a  time. 

You  have  been  in  an  office  or  sitting  at 
your  desk  all  day  and  you  are  tired  to  the 
tips  of  your  fingers.  A  friend  drops  in  for 
the  evening,  and  must  needs  tell  you  of  her 
trials  in  office-work,  and  ply  you  with  ques- 
tions and  give  you  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
to  recreate  mind  and  body  by  getting  en- 
tirely away  from  your  work. 

You  are  an  invalid.  You  have  never  known 
the  vigor  that  makes  men  and  women  face 
the  world  with  undaunted  courage.  Every 
day  is  a  struggle  against  physical  weakness. 
Your  sympathetic  neighbor  spends  a  whole 
evening  reciting  to  you  the  headaches, 
the  coughs,  the  measles,  the  neuralgias,  the 
agonies,  she  has  lived  through,  and  the  wreck 
they  have  left  her.  She  is  spending  an  hour 
of  perfect  health  to  re-live  all  the  horrors  of 
past  afflictions.  A  very  sensible  thing  to  do. 

You  have  had  an  afternoon  to  yourself 
because  all  the  young  people  of  your  house- 
hold are  off  on  a  picnic.  You  spend  your 
time  imagining  the  calamities  that  may 
befall  them.  The  list  is  long,  ranging  from 
colds  to  runaway  teams.  They  return  hale 
and  hearty,  while  you  are  quite  worn  out 
with  fretting. 
/  Oh,  the  pity  of  it,  and  the  wicked  waste- 
fulness of  it,  and  how  plainly  we  can  see  it 
in  the  other  person  ! 

The  Adirondacks,  the  Rockies,  Yellow- 
stone Park,  all  of  the  United  States,  with 
Europe  thrown  in  for  good  measure,  cannot 
recreate  one  who  needs  rest  and  change,  but 
has  never  learned  to  take  it  when  she  may. 
If  all  the  worries  are  to  be  carried  along, 
save  expenses  and  spend  a  year  or  two  in 
acquiring  the  habit  of  enjoying  the  good 
things  of  life  as  they  come. 

Bertha  Kxowi.tox. 
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A  SHAMROCK  LUNCHEON 

This  is  a  very  pretty  summer  entertain- 
ment for  the  one  who  is  looking  for  some- 
thing new  and  novel  in  the  way  of  social 
gatherings.  The  invitations  may  be  cut  out 
of  clover-green  cardboard,  or  white  card- 
board tinted  green  with  water-colors,  in  the 
shape  of  a  three-leaved  clover.  On  one  leaf 
have  the  words  "Shamrock  Luncheon"  in 
white  or  gold  ink ;  on  another  leaf  the  date 
and  hour,  and  on  the  third  leaf  your  name  and 
address.  Put  in  square,  white  envelopes, 
and  send  either  by  messenger  or  through 
the  mails. 


The  decorations  should  be  in  green  and 
white.  A  fine  effect  may  be  produced  with 
potted  plants  and  baskets  of  clover.  The 
luncheon-table  should  be  laid  with  a  white 
cloth  and  decorated  here  and  there  with  , 
some  of  the  cardboard  shamrocks.  At  each 
plate  place  a  shamrock  place-card.  The  color 
scheme  in  the  viands  should  be  green  and 
white  where  possible. 

When  the  guests  are  all  gathered  and  first 
greetings  are  exchanged  the  hostess  passes 
a  basket  containing  cardboard  clovers,  on 
each  leaf  of  which  is  written  some  simple, 
well-known  line.  On  the  first  leaf  have  the 
first  line,  on  the  next  leaf  the  second  line  of 
some  other  rime,  and  on  the  third  leaf  the 
third  line  of  yet  another  verse.  The  leaves 
must  be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the 
line.  Each  one  starts  out  to  find  the  line 
that  goes  next  after  his  leaf  No.  1 ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  some  one  has  on  leaf  No.  1 

"If  all  the  sky  were  paper,  and  all  the  sea  were 
ink," 

it  is  his  place  to  hunt  for  the  one  who  has 
"And  all  the  trees  were  bread  and  cheese," 
and  when  found,  to  hunt  for 

"What  should  we  do  for  chink?" 

When  all  the  quotations  are  matched  the 
guests  will  enjoy  hunting  for  the  four-leaved 
clovers,  which  the  hostess  has  cleverly 
hidden  in  nooks  and  out-of-the-way  corners. 

When  all  the  clovers  are  gathered  they 
will  enjoy  a  little  brain-work.  Each  one  is 
given  a  pencil,  and  a  card  with  a  shamrock 
in  one  corner,  and  invited  to  write  the  names 
of  the  operas  and  dramas  represented  by 
different  objects  in  the  room. 

"Pinafore"  may  be  represented  by  a  pin 
inserted  in  a  figure  four. 

"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  a  large  ice- 
cream freezer.  (This  may  be  drawn  on  a 
paper  and  pinned  up.) 

"Maid  of  Orleans,"  a  box  of  taffy. 

"Faust,"  a  large  marguerite. 

"The  Last  of  the  Tribunes."  by  the  last 
number  of  that  paper. 

"Hamlet,"  by  a  tiny  wooden  ham. 

"Merchant  of  Venice,"  by  three  jeweled 
pins  (recalling  the  jewel  scene). 

"All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,"  the  word 
"well"  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  walking- 
stick. 

"Eight  Bells,"  the  pictures  of  eight  young 
ladies  fastened  on  a  wide  ribbon. 

"Pirates  of  Penzance,"  a  charcoal  drawing 
of  a  pie,  rats,  pens  and  ants. 

"The  Rivals,"  by  a  gold  dollar  and  a  silver 
dollar  on  a  ribbon. 

"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  the  words 
"much  ado"  written  in  a  circle  around  a 
naught. 

This  will  finish  the  guessing  contests,  and 
now  prizes  may  be  given  to  the  one  who  has 
done  the  best  work.  This  may  be  as  simple 
or  as  expensive  as  one  wishes.  A  clover 
stick-pin  is  a  good  first  prize,  and  the  "pigs 
in  clover"  puzzle  for  the  consolation  prize. 

Just  after  the  guests  leave  the  lunch-table 
pass  a  "Jack  Horner  pie,"  in  which  is  any- 
thing that  may  suggest  an  occupation,  a  fad 
or  a  tendency.  All  or  a  part  of  the  follow- 
ing will  cause  a  great  deal  of  mirth:  A 
heart,  a  butterfly,  a  tiny  hoe,  a  thimble,  a , 
coin,  a  bell,  an  arrow,  a  star,  Oxford  cap, 
pocket-pincushion,  little  metal  ax,  a  tiny 
birch-bark  canoe,  India-rubber  eraser,  cake 
of  soap,  tiny  Japanese  umbrella,  little  brown 
jug.  When  the  article  is  drawn  out  it  will 
be  found  wrapped  with  some  appropriate 
verse,  which  is  to  be  the  person's  fortune,  as : 

"A  washerwoman  you  will  be, 

A  thorough  one,  I  hope ; 
And  so  to  aid  you  on  your  way 

I  give— this  cake  of  soap." 

"All  through  life  you'll  need  an  umbrella— 
Yours  will  be  held  by  a  handsome  fellow." 

"An  ax  I  give  to  you, 

Your  way  through  life  to  hew." 

"As  seas  you  travel  over, 
As  waters  you  go  through, 

Heed  counsel  from  a  rover- 
Paddle  your  own  canoe." 

"Who'er  you  are,  what'er  your  name, 
You'll  win  the  rubber  in  every  game." 

The  "fortunes"  for  the  men  are  tied  with 
one-color  baby  ribbon,  and  for  the  ladies 
with  another,  so  they  may  know  which  one  to 
draw.  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  verses 
are  crude,  so  tney  are  pithy ;  they  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  result— of  sending  the 
guests  home,  pronouncing  you  an  ideal 
hostess.  Geneva  March. 

a 

Girxs  should  be  veritable  sunbeams  not 
only  to  the  members  of  their  own  family 
circle,  but  also  to  everybody  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  Every  room  they 
enter  should  be  the  brighter  for  their  pres- 
ence.— Ruskin. 
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A  WEDDING  SONG 

BY  MADELINE  S.  BRIDGES 

With  your  sweet  hand  in  mine,  dear, 

Along  life's  way  we'll  go ; 
Whether  the  day  be  fine,  dear, 

Or  stormy  tempests  blow. 

"We'll  bravely  tare  and  sing,  dear, 

Or  slowly  wend  and  pray ; 
But  we'll  together  cling,  dea.r, 

Then  let'come  what  come  may. 

Though  we  may  lack  some  things,  dear, 

Missing  the  road  to  wealth, 
We  shall  be  rich  as  kings,  dear, 

While  we  have  hope  and  health. 

While  our  strong  hands  are  strong,  dear, 

And  our  true  hearts  are  true, 
Nothing  can  do  us  wrong,  dear, 

Nothing  can  make  us  rue. 

Lovers  have  come  and  gone,  dear, 

Since  the  fust  two  were  wed, 
And  the  life  of  the  world  goes  on,  dear, 

And  love  is  its  fountain-head. 

Ah,  what  would  the  poets  write,  dear,  t 
And  what  would  the  minstrels  sing, 

If  passion  had  vanished  quite,  dear. 
And  love  from  the  world  took  wing? 

Then  thanks  to  God  that  we  live,  dear, 

To  follow  love's  old,  old  ways ; 
To  bear,  to  bless,  to  forgive,  dear, 

To  the  last  of  our  dim  old  days! 

So  we'll  bravely  fare  and  sing,  dear, 

Or  slowly  wend  and  pray ; 
But  we'll  together  cling,  dear, 

Then  let  come  what  c'ome  may! 

55 

NOTES  ON  BREAD-MAKING 

ith  a  majority  of  housewives 


w/ 


the  making  of  good  bread  is 
a  topic  of  importance  always, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  arts  (?) 
truly  lacking  in  more  homes 
than  one  would  believe  who 
seldom  goes  from  home  and 
sees  but  seldom  other  than 
their  own  good  article  in 
dainty,  light  biscuits  and  loaves. 

Upon  this  subject  I  talked  once  before  in 
these  columns,  and  it  is  evident  that  some 
of  our  readers  gave  to  the  subject  especial 
attention,  for  from  some  of  them  I  have  had 
personal  letters  and  letters  requesting  that 
I  give  more  explicit  methods  of  making 
bread.'  Time  is  time  with  myself,  and  that 
time  so  filled  with  typewriter-work  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  personal  replies.  Then, 
too,  so  many  new  items  that  will  here  prove 
food  for  thought,  as  well  as  give  methods  of 
providing  food  for  brain  and  muscle,  have 
come  to  me  since  the  writing  of  that  article, 
under  the  heading  of  "Bread  Making  and 
Baking,"  that  another  chapter  on  the  sub- 
ject cannot  possibly  come  amiss,  so  I  will 
add  to  it  some  ways  that  will  be  new  to 
many  of  utilizing  bread  sponge  and  dough 
in  the  making  of  most  toothsome  articles  for 
the  table.  The  writer  "preaches"  plain  liv- 
ing and  all  manner  of  hygienic  living,  and 
then  proceeds  to  give  methods  of  making  or 
preparing  foods  that  are  hardly  permissible 
and  that  do  not  come  at  all  under  the  head- 
ing of  hygiene  in  edibles. 

But  that  is  the  way  of  the  world  to  an 
extent.  We  know  what  we  should  and 
should  not  do,  and  then  go  on  eating  such 
foods  as  we  know  are  not  best  for  us.  And  as 
the  people  of  the  world  will  have  them,  I 
give  receipts  for  making. 

I  am  always  adopting  the  best  methods 
obtainable  of  doing  things,  even  to  making 
bread.  I  have  changed  my  plans  of  bread- 
making  here  a  little,  and  will  tell  our  readers 
how  I  best  suceed. 

The  day  preceding  bake-day  or  bread- 
day  a  soft  sponge  is  made  of  four  good-sized 
potatoes  boiled  and  mashed  very  fine.  To 
put  them  through  a  fruit-press  is  the  best 
way.  This  fruit-press  is  a  heavy,  block-tin 
affair  that  usually  costs  twenty  cents  on 
"bargain-counters"  or  at  the  hardware-store. 
The  potato-water,  which  should  measure 
at  least  three  pints,  is  poured  boiling  hot 
over  a  scant  pint  cupful  of  flour,  stirring 
briskly  until  it  is  all  a  smooth  paste  and  not 
too  thick.  Add  to  this  the  potatoes,  and  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  sugar  and  salt. 
When  cool  beat  in  well  one  cake  of  dry 
"store"  yeast  that  has  been  soaked  in  just 
enough  warm  water  to  swell  and  soften  it. 
Keep  warm  over  night.  This  yeast  will  be 
a  perfect  foam  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

In  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  the 
bread-sponge  is  "set,"  using  two  cupfuls  of 
the  soft  foam  to  one  cupful  of  water.  The 
quantity  to  be  used  is,  of  course,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  family.  Stir  in  flour  to 
make  a  batter  or  sponge  of  the  usual  consis- 
tency, beat  hard  and  well,  and  place  to  rise 
where  it  is  warm .  When  breakfast  is  over  the 
sponge  will  be  ready  to  mix  into  a  loaf.  Add 
a  little  granulated  sugar,  salt  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  family,  and  a  handful  of  sweet  lard. 


Mix  this  well  through  the  sponge  before 
mixing.  Mold  until  smooth,  and  set  aside 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise  again.  ' 

An  item  here  worth  special  mention  is 
that  bread-dough  placed  to  rise  in  a  deep 
stone  jar,  well  greased  and  covered  with 
a  thick  cloth,  will  become  light  quicker 
than  when  put  into  pans  or  dishes  of  other 
description.  The  jar  gathers  and  retains 
warmth,  and  quick  rising  is  one  great  secret 
of  good  bread-making.  The  sooner  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  can  be  accomplished 
from  first  to  last,  the  better  will  be  the 
bread. 

When  light  mold  down  gently,  and  return  to 
the  jar  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  again 
get  light.  Mold  into  loaves,  put  into  a  cov- 
ered dripping-pan  or  baking-dish, and  be  very 
careful  that  the  loaves  do  not  get  too  light 
before  reaching  the  oven.  The  best  pros- 
pects imaginable  for  good  bread  will  all  fall 
flat  if  bread  is  too  light  when  put  into  the 
oven.  The  oven  heat  should  be  left  to  ex- 
pand or  raise  the  bread  more  than  it  has 
risen  outside  the  oven.  This  process  insures 
flaky,  delicate  bread,  while  the  former  way 
—letting  bread  become  too  light  before  being 
put  into  the  oven— will  invariably  assure 
porous,  coarse-textured,  dark-colored  loaves. 

A  gentle  heat  is  required  for  best  results. 
Bread  quickly  browned  over  is  never  so  nice 
as  bread  baked  slowly.  When  the  loaves 
come  from  the  oven  turn  out  upon  a  per- 
fectly clean  cloth  and  rub  the  crust  over 
with  a  small  lump  of  butter.  Preferring  a 
crisp,  hard  crust,  do  not  butter  or  cover; 
either  produces  a  soft,  tender  crust. 

Where  baking  is  done  every  other  day 
the  amount  of  yeast  made  will  soon  be  used. 
This'  is  well,  for  the  fresher  the  yeast,  the 
better  the  bread.  Keep  the  yeast  in  a  jar 
covered  only  with  a  thin  cloth,  and  in  as 
cool  a  place  as  can  be  found  in  warm  weather, 
and  where  it  will  not  freeze  in  cold 
weather.  For  a  very  small  family  half  the 
amount  of  yeast,  and  made  oftener,  will  be 
best,  using  but  half  a  yeast-cake. 

Bread-cake.—  For  a  large-sized  drip- 
ping-pan loaf  of  an  exceptionally  fine  fruit- 
cake or  bread-cake,  take  from  the  bread- 
sponge  when  ready  to  mix  the  bread  into  a 
loaf  two  cupfuls  of  sponge.  Beat  two  eggs, 
add  two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar  and  one 
cupful  of  butter.  Cream  all  smoothly. 
Add  the  two  cupfuls  of  sponge,  and  beat 
again,  one  generous  teaspoonf  ul  each  of  cin- 
namon, allspice,  nutmeg  and  cloves,  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda  dissolved  in  just  water 
enough  to  reduce  it  to  liquid  form— about 
two  tablespoonf uls.  Stir  in  the  soda,  and  add 
sifted  flour  to  make  the  batter  pi  usual  fruit- 
cake batter  consistency.  Add  two  cupfuls 
of  seeded  raisins  and  two  cupfuls  of  Zante 
currants  or  four  cupfuls  of  raisins,  as  pre- 
ferred. The  amount  of  fruit  used  is  more  a 
matter  of  taste  or  inclination  than  a  rule. 

Bake  this  cake  very  slowly,  and  bake  it 
with  one  dripping-pan  set  into  another. 
For  years  I  was  frequently  unfortunate 
in  the  baking  of  this  cake,  because  of  its 
tendency  to  burn  easily.  After  I  had 
learned  to  place  one  pan  within  another, 
the  two  pans  fitting  well  together,  the 
trouble  in  this  direction  ceased.  No  more 
burned  fruit-cakes,  but  cakes  baked  "to  a 
turn," 

If  the  cake  browns  over  soon  after  being 
consigned  to  the  oven  it  will  be  at  least  a 
partial  failure.  It  should  not  brown  until  it 
has  expanded  to  full  size.  Baked  with  a 
cover,  in  a  double  "dripper,"  is  best  to 
begin  with.  As  the  cake  becomes  partly 
done  the  cover  can  be  removed.  Chop  and 
slightly  flour  the  raisins,  to  keep  them  from 
settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Fold  them 
gently  into  the  cake-batter ;  do  not  stir  or 
beat  them  in. 

Cinnamon-rolls.— Into  a  part  of  the 
bread-sponge  put  another  handful  of  lard 
before  mixing.  When  the  loaf  thus  prepared 
is  very  light  roll  it  out  on  the  bread-board, 
cover  it  with  a  thick  layer  of  paste  made  of 
sugar  and  butter,  sprinkle  with  cinnamon, 
roll  into  a  long  roll  resembling  roll  jelly- 
cake,  cut  into  thick  slices,  and  put  into 
a  dripping-pan  to  get  light.  Bake  also  in  a 
pan  that  is  incased  by  another  of  just  a  size 
larger,  for  cinnamon-rolls,  like  bread-cake, 
burn  easily.  They  are  a  delicate  and  de- 
licious article  of  table  fare,  to  be  eaten  with 
tea  or  coffee.  Ella  Houghton. 
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APRONS 

To  be  strictly  economical,  as  well  as" always 
neat,  we  need  a  good  supply  of  kitchen- 
aprons,  made  wide  and  long  enough  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  fronts  of  our  dresses.  All 
things  considered,  I  find  that  indigo-blue 
and  oil-red  calico  (figured)  make  the  best 
work-aprons.  Gingham  wears  better  than 
calico,  but  it  costs  more,  and  One  can  rarely 
ever  find  a  piece  of  gingham  that  does  not 


fade,  and  it  shrinks  so  much'  in  the  first 
washing  that  an  apron  which  was  ample 
enough  when  made  will  be  found  much  too 
short  after  being  washed  to  protect  the 
dress.  But  the  last  objection  may  be  over- 
come by  shrinking  the  gingham  by  washing 
it  in  clear,  warm  water,  drying,  and  iron- 
ing it  before  the  aprons  are  cut  out.  If  the 
goods  to  >be  used  contains  colors  liable  to 
"run,"  a  small  lump  of  alum  should  be  put 
in  the  water  to  set  them.  Two  widths  of 
either  calico  or  gingham  are  sufficient  for  a 
good-sized  kitchen-apron.  I  like  them  best 
made  straight  and  gathered  full  onto  a 
waistband  and  with  a  pinafore.  Tear  one 
of  the  breadths  down  the  center,  and  sew 
one  half  on  each  side  of  the  whole  breadth. 
An  apron  with  two  large,  square  pockets 
put  on  within  easy  reach  of  the  hands  will  be 
found  most  convenient  to  wear  when  sweep- 
ing the  rooms  in  the  morning.  One  of  the 
pockets  should  be  used  for  the  dusting-cloth, 
the  other  to  put  little  scattered  articles 
which  one  is  sure  to  find  that  the  children 
have  carelessly  left  where  last  used,  and 
which  she  will  want  to  restore  to  their 
places  when  the  sweeping  is  done,  but  which 
take  up  too  much  time  to  put  up  separately 
as  picked  up.  The  woman  who  has  never 
put  pockets  (big  ones)  on  her  working-aprons 
has  no  idea  how  convenient  they  are  as  re- 
ceptacles for  things  needed  about  her  work 
—so  handy  to  drop  the  iron-holder  in  when 
called  away  a  moment,  or  the  thick,  doubled 
rag  which  should  always  be  used  for  lift- 
ing skillets  and  pots,  instead  of  using  the 
apron  itself  for  this  purpose,  as  I  have 
seen  so  many  housewives  do.  The  big 
pockets  used  this  way  prove  a  boon  to  those 
women  who  have  a  fashion  of  dropping  their 
holders  down  just  any  place,  with  no  after- 
recollection  where  they  were  put.  These 
pockets  are  most  handy,  though,  when  tak- 
ing the  weekly  washing  from  the  line;  the 
clothes  can  be  put  into  the  clothes-basket 
with  one  hand,  and  the  clothes-pins  dropped 
into  the  apron-pockets  with  the  other. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabor. 


WHERE  OYSTER-BOATS  COME  IN 

Sitting  on  an  upturned  boat  this  morn- 
ing, watching  the  blue,  dancing  waves 
of  Long  Island  Sound  as  they  ran  glancing 
into  the  shore,  my  interest  alternated  be- 
tween the  vivid  beauty  of  the  morning  and 
the  scene  itself  and  the  human  aspect  of  a 
shore  industry.  Everything  was  fresh  and 
brilliant  in  the  keen  sunlight  and  soft,  clear 
air.  Something  of  the  delicious  spring  feel- 
ing that  brightened  the  near  gardens,  where 
magnolia-trees  were  in  magnificent  bloom, 
and  tulips  by  hundreds  rioted  in  glowing 
color,  mingled  with  the  delightful  tonic 
quality  of  the  bracing  salt  air.  All  along 
the  curving  shore  of  the  broad  harbor  peach 
and  cherry  trees  in  their  full  flowering 
seemed  to  hover  like  clouds  of  white  or  rosy 
mist  near  the  pleasant  homesteads,  while 
the  elms  and  maples  were  lightly  dressed 
in  the  soft  and  tender  hues  of  newly  open- 
ing leaves.  The  little  cove  where  I  sat  is 
bordered  by  a  broad  band  of  that  shelly 
debris  which  is  the  residue  and  sole  record 
of  the  lives  of  innumerable  creatures  of  the 
deep,  with  here  and  there  a  perfect  glisten- 
ing shell  still  telling  its  wonderful  tale  of 
the  perpetual  mystery  of  created  form. 
Boats  of  various  shapes  and  sizes— small 
yachts,  flat-bottomed  rowboats,  "cat-rigged" 
sail-boats,  and  occasionally  a  naphtha  launch 
—line  the  beach,  many  of  them  at  anchor 
here,  others  getting  up  sail  or  putting  out 
vigorously  toward  the  long  point  which  de- 
fines the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

A  little  further  along  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  labor  of  a  man  who  was  shovel- 
ing oysters  with  a  kind  of  magnified  spad- 
ing-fork  as  a  tool,  taking  them  from  a 
battered  old  rowboat  which  lay  partially 
submerged  by  the  tide  and  transferring 
them  to  a  neat,  trig  sail-boat  which  was  held 
by  guy-ropes  close  against  its  side. 

This  portion  of  the  Connecticut  shore  is 
well  known  as  a  fine  oyster  region,  and  this 
town  of  Norwalk  is  to  some  extent  a  center 
of  the  trade.  Taking  advantage  of  a  little 
pause  after  his  stopping  to  bail  out  some  of 
the  water  as  the  oysters  became  low  in  the 
boat  I  ventured  to  draw  near  and  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  details  of  the  work.  "My 
oysters  are  all  planted  oysters,"  he  told  me, 
and  pointed  out,  far  down  the  point,  the 
beds,  marked  by  stakes,  from  which  they 
came.  These  beds  are  valuable  private 
property,  but  there  are  also  many  places  in 
which  the  natural  deposit,  varying  greatly 
in  size,  is  free  to  anybody  who  chooses  to 
seek  them. 

The  seed-oysters,  as  they  are  called,  are 
planted  in  favorable  situations,  and  after 
a  proper  interval,  when  they  are  grown  to 


good  marketable  size,  they  are,  of  course, 
more  uniform  and  bring  better  prices,  and 
are  then  still  further  improved  and  (as  the 
oystermen  say)  fattened  by  sinking  in  fresh, 
or  "brackish,"  water  for  two  or  three  days. 
This  explained  the  sunken  boat,  as  it  was 
moored  where  the  fresh  water  from  the 
Norwalk  Kiver  joined  and  modified  the  salt 
tide-water.  "It  is  hard  work,"  my  oyster 
boatman  told  me,  smiling  and  shaking  his 
head.  He  held  up  the  strong  iron  rake,  per- 
haps three  feet  wide  and  with  a  cradle-like 
curve  to  hold  the  oysters,  with  which  they 
are  drawn  from  their  sandy  bed.  "We  can 
only  get  them  for  about  five  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,"  he  said,  "at  low  or  half-low 
tide.  When  the  tide  comes  in  we  have  to 
stop  work."  . 

I  asked  about  the  season— if  it  was  not  al- 
most too  late  to  eat  oysters.  "The  law  is  on 
the  first  of  July,"  I  was  told.  "Oysters  are 
as  good  as  ever  in  June,  when  you're  sure 
they  are  just  out  of  water.  The  law  protects 
the  spawning  season,  and  they're  not  as  good 
then.  Some  will  spawn  a  little  earlier,  but 
they're  never  better  than  they  are  now." 
And  so  I  thought  when  delicious  roast 
oysters  came  on  the  table  that  night  "on  the 
half-shell."  D.  H.  R,  Goodale. 


HINTS 

Never  add  flour  to  a  liquid.  Add  the  liquid 
to  the  flour. 

French  peas  look  prettiest,  but  do  not  excel 
others  in  flavor. 

Pieces  of  apple,  if  rubbed  with  lemon,  will 
not  discolor  in  standing. 

Do  not  put  eggs  or  flavoring  into  a  hot 
mixture.   Allow  it  to  cool  a  little  first. 

To testabakingpuddingrunaknife  into  it. 
If  it  comes  out  dry  the  pudding  is  done. 

The  zephyrette,  or  reception  wafer,  is 
used  with  soups,  salads  and  the  chafing-dish. 

Cookies  made  from  a  drop-batter  are  more 
delicate  than  those  made  from  a  stiff  dough. 

If  you  substitute  butter  for  vegetable-oil, 
use  one  half  more  butter  and  a  little  less 
salt. 

White  pepper  is  the  kernel  of  the  pepper- 
corn, and  black  pepper  is  made  from  its 
husk. 

A  large  amount  of  dough  put  at  one  time 
into  the  oven  or  the  frying-bath  lowers  the 
temperature. 

Flour  and  butter  in  equal  amounts  is  the 
rule  for  a  dressing.  Blend  and  cook  well  to 
avoid  a  raw  taste. 

A  dressing  containing  milk  should  not  be 
used  for  a  dish  in  which  there  is  apple  or 
any  acid,  as  it  may  curdle. 

Rolled  crumbs  of  bread  or  shredded-wheat 
biscuit  are  preferred  by  many  to  cracker- 
crumbs,  as  they  are  less  greasy. 

French  people  know  the  delicious  blending 
of  flavors.  They  would  almost  as  soon  be 
without  bread  as  without  carrot  for  flavor- 
ing. Harriet, A.  Lusk. 


FOR  THE  COOK 

The  expert  cook  is  the  most  economical 
one. 

Do  not  discard  parts  of  eggs.  Whites  will 
keep  if  covered.  To  yolks  add  a  little  water. 
Milk  will  soften  beaten  eggs  which  have 
become  hard. 

Save  small  pieces  of  bread  for  croutons  to 
serve  with  milk,  potato  or  peanut  soup. 
Keep  dry  bits  in  a  paper  sack  for  crumbs. 
Roll  the  loaves  in  wrapping-paper  to  keep 
them  moist. 

To  save  gas  in  the  kitchen  range  turn  it 
off  when  not  in  use,  if  only  for  two  minutes. 
Matches  are  cheaper  than  gas.  Keep  the 
blaze  even  for  a  boiling  mixture.  A  large- 
sized  blaze  will  not  hasten  it. 

Three  requisites  of  a  good  cook  are  clean- 
liness, accuracy  and  economy.  A  clean 
apron,  clean  hands  and  clean  finger-nails  are 
as  invaluable  as  clean  dishes.  Cooking- 
utensils  should  be  as  well  cared  for  as 
delicate  china.  Do  not  touch  a  cloth  to  the 
tea-pot  or  coffee-pot.  Use  the  hand  and  clean 
water  for  the  washing,  turn  it  up  to  dry,  and 
rinse  before  using  again.  Empty  and  invert 
the  tea-kettle  each  night. 

The  level  measure  is  the  rule.  Measure  , 
flour  after  the  first  sifting,  and  butter,  lard  | 
and  cheese  packed  solid.  Level  with  a  knife,  j 
not  a  spoon.   Use  the  glass  measuring-cup, 
which  is  not  harmed  by  acids,  and  the  triple- 
spoon,  which  measures  one  fourth,  one  half 
and  one  whole  teaspoonful.  A  salt-spoonful 
is  one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful;  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  (liquid)  make  one  tablespoonful; 
eight  tablespoonfuls  one  half  cupful,  and 
two  cupfuls  one  pint.   Thirty,  drops  make 
one  half,  tea&poonful.  H.  A^  1^. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


Arc.rsT  1,  1001 


Rain  and  Shine  in  New  York 


BY  FRANCES  BENNETT  CALLAWAY 


n  one  of  our  bright  days  we 
were  taken  by  a  friend  to  an 
art  reception  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum,  and  this  par- 
ticularly pleased  our  artist, 
Hermione,  who  finds  the  de- 
light in  pictures  that  other 
people  do  in  music.  After  the 
reception  came  a  pleasant 
stroll  through  Central  Park,  where  a  sight 
of  the  brilliant  blue  sky,  softened  here  and 
there  with  a  floating  white  cloud,  and  broad 
stretches  of  velvety,  green  grass  were  par- 
ticularly refreshing  to  the  country  girls. 
The  wistaria-arbor  hung  with  purple  blooms 
on  every  side,  and  overhead  was  something 
to  dream  of,  as  were  also  the  beds  of  yellow 
pansies  done  in  scallops,  with  knots  of 
daisies  between. 

Then  Mary  Ellen  needed  a  hat ;  and  what 
fun  it  was  going  with  her  through  lanes  and 
forests  of  hats  where  ribbons  were  thick  as 
leaves,  and  roses,  oh,  gardens  of  them,  with 
little  cages  of  singing  birds  mixed 'in !  She 
refused  the  heavy  half-bushel  basket  head- 
covering  which  the  milliner  insisted  upon 
as  so  becoming,  and  resisted  the  bargains  in 
pink  silk  and  mousseline-de-soie,  and  after 
much  patient  searching  found  a  modest 
straw  sailor  with  a  twist  of  silk  and  two 
straight  quills,  which  is  just  as  modest  and 
serviceable  as  can  be.  The  girls  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  hat-pins  this  year  are 
dainty  little  bunches  of  fruit  or  flowers,  as 
a  cluster  of  currants  with  a  green  leaf,  or  a 
tiny  wild  rose. 

We  saw  acres  of  shirt-waists,  and  were 
told  that  the  high,  choking  collars  supporting 
the  ears  are  to  be  given  up.  One  reason  is 
that  the  most  malignant  forms  of  cancer 
result  from  binding  the  throat  too  tightly 
and  hindering  the  circulation.  The  newer  and 
more  sensible  style  is  a  pretty  turn-down 
collar,  draped  with  soft  lace  if  desired.  A 
very  pretty  style  is  that  of  a  loose  blouse 
laced  with  velvet  ribbon  over  a  white  under- 
vest,  also  loose  and  full. 

When  tired  with  shopping  we  came  to  a 
great  fountain  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
department  stores,  splashing  and  rippling 
into  a  basin  as  large  as  a  room.  Here  are 
set  convenient  little  tables  and  chairs,  where 
one  could  rest  and  eat  cream  while  being 
entertained  with  music  and  the  Vanity  Fair 
sweeping  by.  The  crowds  of  overdressed 
women  soon  made  us  wish  to  be  as  plain  as 
chippy-birds  the  rest  of  our  lives,  for  we 
could  not  help  seeing  how  tasteful  and 
really  stylish  a  plain  dress  looked  beside 
those  flashy  gowns  covered  with  lace,  tags, 
spikes  and  furbelows.  We  also  observed 
that  the  less  brains  in  a  woman's  head,  the 
more  cloth  she  carried  in  her  skirts,  to  trail 
over  dusty  floors  and  sweep  up  filth  and 
microbes. 

After  this  glimpse  of  fashionable  life  we 
were  privileged  the  same  day  to  visit  with  a 
friend,  Mrs.  Bella  Cooke,  so  distinguished 
for  her  charities  and  Dorcas-like  deeds. 
Admitted  through  a  narrow  street  door,  we 
were  conducted  through  an  alleyway  into 
a  little  courtyard,  where  blossoming  plants 
were  wired  up  carefully,  as  if  some  one  loved 
them.  Crossing  this  court,  we  came  to  an 
unpretentious  brick  house,  built  many  years 
ago  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  yard  and  gar- 
den, but  now  walled  in  on  every  side  by 
towering  brick  structures.  Without  knock- 
ing our  friend  opened  the  door  and  took 
us„quietly  up  to  Mrs.  Cooke's  apartments, 
where  we  found  this  dear  lady  in  presence 
as  sweet  and  genial  as  a  summer  garden. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  daintiest  of  frilled 
caps  and  gowns,  for  Mrs.  Cooke  is  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  for  the  last  forty-six  years 
has  not  been  able  to  leave  her  bed.  Although 
she  cannot  possibly  sit  up,  she  is  propped  a 
little  way  with  pillows,  and  being  able  to 
use  her  hands  she  can  write  and  sew  beauti- 
fully. 

"Bring  out  some  of  my  mischievous  work," 
she  called,  with  a  laugh  in  her  eyes,  to  her 
maid.  We  were  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  the 
silk  quilt  which  the  maid  brought  out,  and 
examined  with  interest  all  the  housewives 
and  needle-books  fashioned  of  rich  pieces  of 
silk  with  exquisite  stitches.  Mrs.  Cooke 
gives  to  the  church  this  year  two  hundred 
dollars  over  and  above  her  pledge,  and  earns 
the  money  with  this  fine  needlework.  Be- 
sides, rich  people  give  her  much  to  distribute 
to  the  poor ;  and  while  this  latter-day  Dorcas 
is  not  able  to  make  garments  for  them,  she 
makes  those  who  come  to  her  for  aid  sit 
down  and  repair  the  garments  given  to 
them— mending  them,  sewing  on  buttons  or 
doing  whatever  is  needed.  Children,  grand- 
childieo  and  great-grandchildren  claim  Mrs. 


Cooke's  loving  thought.  The  circle  of  King's 
Daughters  of  which  she  is  president  meets 
with  her  once  a  month,  besides  many  callers, 
so  that  few  women  lead  a  busier  or  more 
useful  life. 

"1  have  done  what  I  could,"  was  all  the 
sermon  she  preached  to  us;  but  we  went 
away  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  this  brave, 
bright  woman  triumphing  over  years  of  pain 
and  invalidism  was  in  itself  a  "winged  vic- 
tory," and  her  little  bed,  with  its  pink  muslin 
draperies  and  cheerful  mottos  all  about,  a 
shrine  to  be  remembered. 

One  Sunday  we  went  to  a  church  near  the 
Bowery  on  the  East  Side,  a  district  banked 
up  with  foreigners  and  Israelites.  The  pave- 
ments we  found  swarming  with  hordes  of 
children  who,  probably  many  of  them,  have 
never  seen  green  grass  or  known  an  apple- 
tree.  Yet  these  little  children  love  beauty — 
that  is  one  thing,  says  Jacob  Kiis,  you  can- 
not take  from  them.  The  pastor  of  this 
church  is  the  only  resident  minister  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people— a  man 
known  here  in  Xew  York  as  another  Thomas 
a  Kempis  for  his  saintliness.  He  has  faced 
death  in  various  ways,  and  turned  aside  a 
murderous  dagger  by  simply  smiling  at  the 
assassin.  The  following  is  an  instance  of 
the  rescue-work  being  done  by  this  'Church 
in  quiet  ways. 

A  week  or  two  ago  a  girl  left  without 
friends,  without  money  and  without  work 
was  forced  to  walk  the  streets  night  and  day 
because  she  had  no  shelter.  Then  a  rain- 
storm came  on,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
walk  all  night  in  the  rain  ;_but  the  lodging- 
places  provided  by  charity,  crowded  often 
with  the  low  and  vile,  were  worse  even  than 
the  storm  to  this  poor  girl,  who  was  good  in 
heart  and  clean  in  mind.  Her  pitiful  case 
being  made  known  to  this  good  pastor,  he 
placed  the  girl  under  the  care  of  a  motherly 
woman,  with  money  to  pay  her  board  for  one 
week— until  she  could  build  up  physically— 
also  money  to  provide  her  with  whatever 
clothing  she  might  need.  When  the  girl  was 
fed  and  clothed,  and  made  to  feel  that  good 
and  kind  friends  did  care  for  her,  a  position 
was  found,  and  she  is  now  able  to  take  care 
of  herself. 

Much  is  said  of  the  wickedness  of  this 
great  city,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  if  one 
were  to  follow  up  the  steps  of  a  saint,  like 
this  Thomas  a  Kempis,  one  would  find  even 
in  the  darkest  and  most  wicked  spots  the  love 
of  God  and  humanity  is  beating  warm  in 
many  hearts,  and  many  a  life  is  touched 
with  the  glory  of  that  clear  dawn  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which  even  now  is  here. 

Hermione  had  dragged  us  about  to  art- 
galleries,  libraries,  museums,  recreation- 
piers  and  all  manner  of  show-places  until 
we  were  ready  to  faint  away,  while  she 
would  never  admit  that  she  was  one  dot 
tired;  consequently,  Mary  Ellen  and  I  were 
secretly  delighted  when  Hermione  herself 
confessed  one  morning  that  she  could  not  go 
any  more  for  the  cramp  in  her  legs,  and  that 
she  was  ready  to  start  for  home. 

In  closing  these  rain  and  sunshine  impres- 
sions let  me  give  you  just  a  glimpse  of  one 
delightful  evening  in  that  hospitable  settle- 
ment-house, the  Christodora.  We  were  in- 
vited to  spend  an  evening  there  with  the 
Loyalty  Club  when  the  subject  under 
discussion  was  "The  Dog  and  Cat  in  Litera- 
ture." Dog  and  cat  pictures  were  conspic- 
uous among  the  choice  and  refined  pictures 
in  the  club-room,  and  this  room  tilled  with  a 
company  of  bright,  vivacious  girls  was  in- 
deed a  charming  picture  in  itself.  As  for 
the  ladies  of  the  settlement,  they  were  beau- 
tiful in  face,  voice  and  manner,  and  any 
young  girl  might  have  considered  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  spend  an  evening  with  them.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  all  the  jolly  dog  and  cat 
stories  we  heard  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
The  funniest  one  was  in  regard  to  a  cat's 
love  for  soft  cushions,  this  particular  cat 
being  found  one  morning  on  top  of  the  warm, 
soft  dough  intended  for  bread. 

After  the  songs  and  laughter  and  stories 
a  bright-haired  girl,  as  modest  and  sweet  as  a 
rose,  showed  us  all  the  Christodora  banners, 
as  well  as  college  pennants,  which  had  been 
presented  to  them.  Then,  with  the  delicate 
color  deepening  in  her  face,  she  told  of  the 
good  and  lovely  work  this  Christodora  settle- 
ment is  doing  for  poor  working-girls.  A 
physician  is  furnished  them  for  the  nominal 
price  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  tired  girls 
needing  rest  and  building  up  are  sent  away 
for  six  weeks  in  the  summer,  all  of  their  ex- 
penses being  paid.  One  could  see  from  the 
way  this  particular  girl  spoke  that  the  vaca- 
tion trip  given  her  one  never-to-be-forgotten 
summer  was  like  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 


A  DOLL'S  HOUSE 

My  small  daughter  has  a  new  doll-house. 
A  large  wooden  box  is  painted  light  green, 
trimmed  with  white,  and  is  divided  by  par- 
titions into  four  rooms.  Much  patience  and 
ingenuity  were  displayed  in  making  the 
windows ;  mica  was  fitted  in  to  give  a  realis- 
tic air.  The  walls  of  the  parlor  are  covered 
with  green  and  gilt  paper;  it  adds  wonder- 
fully to  the  effect.  The  green  and  gold  velvet 
carpet  once  appeared  on  a  winter  hat.  Some 
pieces  of  Brussels  net  made  stylish  curtains. 

Here,  of  course,  Margery  placed  the  por- 
celain (Dresden  pattern)  table  and  two 
chairs,  birthday  presents,  etc.  Of  her  old 
toys,  a  wooden  table  and  rocking-chair  looked 
very  well.  A  small  plush  ottoman,  which  is 
delightfully  restful  to  weary  feet,  was  orig- 
inally a  medicine-powder  box. 

Madam  Elizabeth  (the  doll)  has  a  new  up- 
right piano,  mahogany  finish,  with  brass 
legs,  costing  two  dollars.  The  little  lady 
looked  with  wondering  eyes  at  another 
style  with  handsome  carving  and  boasting 
sharps  and  flats,  price  twelve  dollars,  but 
that  was  not  for  us.  Cousin  Nell  has  a  crank 
music-box  in  hers  which  plays  two  tunes,  the 
cost  being  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Pictures  of  Emperor  William,  President 
McKinley,  an  Oriental  beauty,  and  a  kitten 
playing  on  a  typewriter,  decorate  the  walls. 
A  fairy  lamp  burning  tapers  is  attractive. 
A  wee  novelty  is  a  cat  playing  a  harp. 

The  walls  of  our  bedroom  are  painted  a 
light  blue.  A  piece  of  blue  linen,  a  remnant 
of  a  bureau-spread,  forms  a  dainty  carpet. 
We  have  ruffled  blue  muslin  curtains.  A 
cigar-box  is  the  plebeian  foundation  for  the 
bed,  but  the  result  is  an  artistic  creation. 
As  mother's  work-basket  contained  no 
curled  hair,  cotton  batting  did  excellent 
service  in  the  mattress  and  pillows.  The 
spread  was  a  bit  of  blue  and  white  cretonne. 
The  other  furniture  was  bought.  Margery's 
busy  fingers  have  crocheted  a  hammock, 
which  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  restless  baby. 
Margery  had  faithfully  saved  her  pennies 
until  she  was  able  to  buy  a  complete  toilet- 
set— white  and  gold.  Surely  with  this  and 
the  little  bath-tub  Miss  Dolly  will  be  neat. 
My  contribution  was  a  toy  sewing-machine, 
which  the  small  maid  is  learning  to  use. 

In  the  dining-room  is  a  bright,  cozy  red 
paper.  Alas !  we  have  nothing  to  put  in  it 
but  a  china  tea-set.  Down  at  Freeman's 
store  there  is  a  miniature  dining-table  and 
chairs  copied  after  correct  grown-up  designs. 
But  we  will  need  to  save  many  pennies  in 
order  to  buy  them— eighty.  Madam  Elizabeth 
will  be  obliged  to  eat  in  the  kitchen,  as  other 
poor  people  do,  until  "her  ship  comes  in." 

This  kitchen  is  a  credit  to  the  household. 
It  is  painted  a  cheerful  yellow,  and  contains  a 
clever  range,  including  a  complete,  practical 
outfit  of  granite-ware,  spiders,  stew-pans, 
tea-kettle,  the  universal  nest  of  basins,  etc. 
There  is  a  refrigerator,  a  very  complete 
washing-set,  and  the  ironing-set  is  also  per- 
fect in  all  its  appartments.  There  is  a  use- 
ful toy  mop  and  a  carpet-sweeper. 

A  simple  doll-house,  capable  of  affording 
much  happiness,  has  the  furniture  draped 
in  cottage  style,  utilizing  small  boxes  for 
the  foundation. 

A  home  for  paper  dolls  combines  many 
fascinating  "make-believes."  Pretty  tissue- 
paper  is  effectively  employed  for  curtains, 
table-covers,  dressing-table  draperies,  etc. 
Margery  and  Ralph  planned  a  most  unique 
carpet,  weaved  in  kindergarten  method  in 
two  shades  of  blue  paper. 

A  wonderful  treasure  is  seen  in  the  toy 
shop— a  doll-house  three  stories  high,  con- 
taining four  rooms  and  attic.  There  are 
real  glass  windows  and  doors  and  a  sliding 
front.  Price  thirty  dollars.  When  Papa  Jack 
sells  his  wheat-farm  out  in  Dakota  Margery 
expects  to  have  it  for  a  "town  house,"  while 
the  old  favorite  will  be  used  as  a  summer 
home  for  Madam  Elizabeth  and  Annabel. 

Adele  K.  Johnson. 


ATTAR  OF  ROSES 

Fill  a  glass  candy-jar  with  rose-petals 
which  have  been  carefully  separated  from 
their  cups ;  add  enough  spring-water  to 
just  cover  them,  and  close  the  jar  with  the 
glass  stopper.  Let  the  jar  stand  in  the  sun- 
shine during  the  day,  but  take  it  into  the 
house  at  night.  At  the  end  of  a  week  re- 
move the  little  particles  of  oil  found  float- 
ing on  the  surface  by  touching  with  a 
small  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  (such  as 
surgeons  use)  tied  to  a  fine  bone  crochet- 
needle  ;  then  press  the  oil  out  into  a  phial, 
which  should  be  kept  tightly  corked,  be- 
cause this  oil  or  scum  is  the  true  attar  of 
roses,  which  requires  so  many  roses  to  pro- 
duce an  ounce  that  it  always  commands  a 
very  high  price.  Virginia  Reed. 


EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  ot  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  0.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
■Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb.,  77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee,  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee- 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page  book. "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Collars  and 
Cuffs. 

Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
Mo  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
_  By  mail,  30cts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  styla. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  C0.,Dept  C.Boston,  Mass, 


HUBENS      D1SMTE     TASSO  MU8IU0    ANGEE0  RAPHAEL 

^  55 ®  HOr9Q 


MEN,  WOMEN 
BOYS,  GIRLS 


and  girls  out  of  school  hours 
you  work.  Address  whichever 
The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co., 


Started  in  business  on 
a  new  plan  free ;  you 
make  glu  and  upward 
for  each  few  hours  you 
work ;  energetic  persons 
do  it  odd  hours  or  over- 
time, and  bright  boys 
;  good  pay  for  ail  time 
of  our  offices  is  nearest. 
New  York  and  Chicago. 


CTkCC    TO  AGENT8— Complete  outfit  for  big- 
rKrr    Paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 
*»■■*-'■*-'    prepay  charges.   The  rush  is  on,  eo  come 
quick.   FARM  AMD  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SIX  SILVER-PLATED 

FRUIT=  KNIVES 

And  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  $1.25 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may 
have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the 
-  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

These  knives  have  a  fine  steel  blade  and 
handle,  the  whole  being  heavily  silver-plated. 
They  are  of  the  same  excellent  quality  as 
the  ware  we  have  given  our  subscribers  for 
years,  and  like  it  are  guaranlced  to  give  sat- 
isfaction or  your  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded.  The  length  of  the  blade  is  4 
inches,  length  over  all  7J  inches,  and  the 
blade  is  5  of  an  inch  wide. 

GIVEN  AS  A  PREMIUM  FOR  6  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Order  by  Premium  No.  84 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


August  l,  1901 
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HAND  AND  HEART 

Give  me  the  man  who  loves  his  work, 
However  hard  it  he. 

Who  only  thinks  it  mean  to  shirk, 
And  hates  the  hireling's  plea; 

Though  hands  and  face  be  hard  and  brown, 
That  were  a  trivial  thing; 

Who  wears  his  duty  like  a  crown- 
Is  every  inch  a  king. 

No  honest  labor  can  disgrace 

The  man  whose  heart  is  true ; 
He  scorns  himself  and  not  his  place  • 

Who  can  consent  to  do 
In  any  mean,  half-hearted  way 

The  smallest  service  given. 
The  common  tasks  of  every  day 

Are  all  ordained  of  heaven. 

Is  thy  task- lowly?  Lift  it  up! 

Let  it  be  wisely  willed. 
Who  cares  how  poor  and  plain  the  cup 

So  it  be  richly  filled? 
Be  it  thy  task  to  till  the  soil, 

Or  do  the  drudge's  part, 
Fill  thy  poor  cup  of  common  toil 

With  nobleness  of  heart. 
—Rev.  Robert  Whitaker,  in  Christian  World. 


THE  WORLD  BEAUTIFUL 

"Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong  forever' on 
the  throne. 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind  the 

dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch 

above  his  own. 

*  #       *       *.*      ,#       *  . 
Then  to  side  with  truth  is  noble,  when  we  share 

her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis  pros- 
perous to  be  just. 

*  #       #       #       #       *        #  • 
Count  we  o'er  earth's  chosen  heroes— they  were 

souls  who  stood  alone, 

While  the  men  they  agonized  for  hurled  the  con- 
tumelious stone, 

Stood  serene,  and  down  the  future  saw  the  golden 
beam  incline 

To  the  side  fit  perfect  justice,  mastered  by  their 
faith  divine, 

By  one  man's  plain  truth  to  manhood,  and  to  God's 
supreme  design." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  popular  side  of 
a  question  is  seldom  the  side  that  is  ideal- 
ly right,  and  the  unpopular  and  the  al- 
most universally  denounced  side  is  not 
unfrequently  that  which  stands  the  test  of 
the  eternal  law  of  righteousness.  Through 
the  history  of  nineteen  hundred  years  runs  a 
series  of  illustrations  of  this  statement.  As 
a  rule  the  world  stones  its  prophets,  and 
every  higher  round  of  human  experience  is 
initiated  by  sacrifice.  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the 
divinest  nature  that  the  earth  has  ever 
known,  was  crucified  between  two  thieves, 
that  the  deepest  shame  and  ignominy  might 
be  added  to  the  agony  of  torture.  As  we 
glance  over  the  panorama  of  history  ex- 
amples are  seen  to  be  numerous,  and-  it  is  a 
fact  that,  almost  without  exception,  no  great 
movement,  no  valuable  invention,  no  phase 
of  intellectual  or  social  or  spiritual  ad- 
vance has  appeared  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  world  that  has  not  had  to  make  its  way 
against  ridicule  or  opposition  or  disbelief 
or  denial.  Dante  was  exiled  from. Florence ; 
Galileo  was  imprisoned  for  declaring  that 
the  earth  revolved  on  its  axis,  and  narrowly 
escaped  a  violent  death;  Columbus  was 
thrust  into  prison ;  Luther  struggled  against 
the  most  adverse  defeat  and  denial ;  the  in- 
vention of  the  printing-press  encountered  a. 
storm  of  opposition,  in  "that  it  deprived  the 
scribes  of  their  occupation  of  copying  by 
hand,  and  then,  as  was  alleged,  it  menaced 
the  well-being  of  the  people  that  the  man- 
uscripts hitherto  jealously  guarded  should 
be  made  accessible.  It  wasconsidered  amost 
dangerous  liberty.  Though  Italy  exiled 
Dante,  and  burned  Savonarola  and  Bruno, 
and  imprisoned  Galileo,  and  thrust  Colum- 
bus into  irons,  almost  any  other  country 
shows  a  history  that  equals  or  exceeds  this 
record.  Nor  is  there  need  to  go  back  to  the 
tortures  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  to  the  reign 
of  the  Inquisition,  to  numerous  facts  of  his- 
tory within  the  knowledge  of  all.  America 
has  not  been  altogether  behind  the  record  of 
other  nations  in  this  respect.  Boston  dragged 
Garrison  through  the  streets  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck,  and  mobbed  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, and  John  Brown  was  hanged,  and  there 
are  those  who  believe  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln  to  be,  in  some  degree,  the  fruit  of  a 
base  and  disloyal  popular  sentiment  acting 
on  the  assassin's  half-crazed  brain.  Even  in 
the  peaceful  ways  of  civil  life  every  effort  to 


advance  is  attended  with  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties. In  the  light  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury we  smile  at  the  absurd  objections  that 
prevailed  against  the  higher  education  for 
women.  The  public  schools  in  every  city 
are  a  cause  of  perpetual  warfare  between 
the  element  that  works  for  their  more  ideal 
quality  and  enlightened  conduct  and  the 
element  that  would  "run"  them  in  the  in- 
terest of  party  politics.  Art  meets  the  same 
obstacles.  Bodin,  that  greatest  genius  since 
Michael  Angelo,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  twenty- 
five  years'  ridicule  and  censure  before  his 
incomparable  greatness  was  recognized. 

Plato  records  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in 
his  time  and  city.  "There  is  but  a  very 
small  remnant,"  he  observes,  "of  honest  fol- 
lowers of  wisdom,  and  they  who  are  of  these 
few,  and  who  have  tasted  how  sweet  and 
blessed  a  possession  is  wisdom,  and  who  can 
fully  see,  moreover,  the  madness  of  the  mul- 
titude, what  are  they  to  do?  They  may  be 
compared  to  a  man  who  has  fallen  among 
wild  beasts ;  he  will  not  be  one  of  them,  but 
he  is  too  unaided  to  make  headway  against 
them ;  and  before  he.  can  do  any  good  to 
society  or  his  friends  he  will  be  overwhelmed 
and  perish  uselessly.  When  he  considers 
this  he  will  resolve  to  keep  still  and  to  mind 
his  own  business,  as  it  were,  standing  aside 
under  a  wall  in  a  storm  of  dust  and  hurri- 
cane of  driving  wind,  and  he  will  endure  to 
behold  the  rest  filled  with  iniquity  if  only  he' 
himself  may  live  his  life  clear  of  injustice 
and  impiety,  and  depart  when  his  time 
comes,  in  mild  and  gracious  moved  with  fair 
hope."  Plato  seems  to  be  convinced  that  a 
premium  is  placed  on  inanity  and  expedi- 
ency, and  his  view  may  not  be  limited  strictly 
to  Athens  nor  the  chronological  period  of 
which  he  writes. 

The  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  leads  over  a 
stony  path,  by  which  those  who  keep  fidelity 
to  their  aim  pass  with  bleeding  feet.  But^- 
"finis  coronat  opus I"  Always,  always  shall 
the  end  crown  the  work  for  those  who  keep 
faith  with  their  high  trust.  "To  me,"  once 
said  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  in  an  address 
before  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy, 
"the  worship  of  wealth  means  in  the  pres- 
ent the  crowning  of  low  merit  with  unde- 
served honor;  the  setting  of  successful 
villainy  above  unsuccessful  virtue.  It  means 
absolute  neglect  and  isolation  for  the  few 
who  follow  a  high  heart's  love  through  want 
and  pain,  through  evil  and  good  report.  It 
means  the  bringing  of  all  human  resources, 
material  and  intellectual,  to  one  dead  level 
of  brilliant  exhibition,  a  second  'Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold.'"  Mrs.  Howe  made  a  per- 
sonal application  of  this  to  the  attitude  of 
society  to  Margaret  Fuller.  "It  was  reluc- 
tant to  show  her  the  courtesy  due  to  a  gentle- 
woman. What  was  her  offense  against 
society?"  questions  Mrs.  Howe;  and  she  re- 
plies, "A  humanity  too  large  and  absorbing, 
a  mind  too  brave  and  independent  to  be 
commonplace." 

Yet,  as  Mrs.  Howe  adds,  the  things  Mar- 
garet Fuller  asked  for  are  granted  to-day  by 
every  thinking  mind.  Sometimes  right  al- 
ways succeeds  wrong.  Garrison,  dragged 
through  the  Boston  streets  with  a  rope,  is 
now  honored  with  a  statue  of  himself  placed 
in  the  most  fashionable  avenue.  A  move- 
ment is  inaugurated  to  place  a  memorial  of 
Margaret  Fuller  on  Fire  Island,  where  she 
met  her  tragic  death.  Thus  justice  over- 
takes the  victim  of  injustice  at  last,  but  sel- 
dom in  time  to  enable  him  to  do  his  best  work, 
to  make  his  fullest  and  noblest  expression, 
and  to  at  once  give  his  best  service  and  enjoy 
the  peace,  the  recognition  and  the  happiness 
that  should  have  been  his  during  his  life 
here.   Must  this  always  go  on  ?  With 

"Right  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne." 

For  society  defrauds  itself  by  this  process, 
and  deprives  itself  of  some  of  its  most  val- 
uable leaders  and  inspirers. — Lilian  Whit- 
ing, in  Boston  Budget.  . 

% 

WHO  ARE  SANE? 

It  was  only  a  story ;  the  story  of  a  silly 
wife  who  would  not  be  consoled  because  her 
husband— a  brave,  true  man— was  left  a 
captain,  while  the  husband  of  her  social 
rival  was  promoted  over  his  head  to  be  a 
major.  And  she  never  realized  that  man- 
hood without  an  extra  star  is  worth  far  more 
than  the  extr.a  star  without  manhood,  until 
her  husband  was  brought  to  her  desperately 


wounded  while  fighting  at  his  post,  and  the 
major  had  fled  from  danger  like  a  coward. 

The  woman  was  insane  about  titles  and 
trappings.  There  is  a  soft  spot  in  the  brain 
of  the  average  human  being  when  it  comes 
to  discriminating  between  human  brass  that 
glitters  like  gold  and  human  gold  that  is 
hidden  in  quartz. 

It  is  hard  to  breathe  the  commercial  atmos- 
phere of  our  age  and  not  pity  the  man  that 
has  failed  to  make  money,  no  matter  how 
sweet  and  true  and  strong  he  has  kept  his 
spirit.  It  requires  an  unusual  degree  of  san- 
ity not  to  approve  the  portly  man  who  can  eat 
Delmonico  dinners  every  day,  and  underrate 
the  manliness  of  the  frontier  missionary,  for 
whose  relief  we  help  to  pack  boxes  and  bar- 
rels. Yet  in  our  saner  moods  we  know  well 
that  the  sumptuous  diner  may  be  made  of 
the  commonest  clay,  while  "Sky  Pilot"  of  the 
frontier  has  the  fineness  of  Carrara  marble. 
The  danger  is  that  we  shall  not  keep  sane 
long  enough  to  escape  bowing  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  success  crowned  with  a  dol- 
lar-mark. 

It  is  sometimes  very  hard  for  the  one  sane 
attendant  of  a  score  or  more  of  insane  pa- 
tients to  ward  off  the  influence  of  the  morbid 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lives  from  morning 
to  night.  We  who  are  young  and  impressi- 
ble need  to  brace  ourselves  against  a  morbid 
atmosphere  in  the  business,  social  and  polit- 
ical world.  This  world  is  far  from  being 
sane  on  the  matter  of  success,  though  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  so. 

The  minority,  who  are  trying  to  carry  the 
golden  rule  into  business,  are  the  sane  ones. 
The  man  that  looks  into  his  pocketbook  to 
see  how  he  is  succeeding  is  insane.  The  man 
that  looks  into  his  heart  is  sane.  The  insane 
people  make  inventories  of  goods  that  perish ; 
the  sane  of  character  that  is  eternal.  The 
insane  take  account  of  stock ;  the  sane  of 
conscience.  The  insane  count  the  number 
of  stories  in  the  buildings  they  own ;  the  sane 
are  prouder  of  ten-story  ideals  than  of  sky- 
scraping  piles  of  brick.  The  insane  count 
success  by  the  size  of  the  annual  dividends ; 
the  sane  by  the  victories  won  over  mean- 
ness and  cowardice  and  selfishness. 

When  our  friends  ask,  How  are  you  get- 
ting on  in  the  world?  if  we  are  sane  we  shall 
not  expect  our  ledgers  alone  to  answer,  but 
the  books  of  the  recording  angel.— Christian 
Endeavor  World. 


EXAGGERATED  ILLS 

"I  may  not  have  achieved  anything  great 
in  my  life,"  said  a  woman  the  other  day, 
"but  I  have  brought  up  two  daughters  who 
never  talk  about  their  pains  and  aches." 

"Maybe  they  haven't  any,"  ventured  a 
woman  who  enjoys  poor  health. 

"Oh,  I  fancy  they  have  their  share,"  re- 
sumed the  first  woman,  placidly.  "One  has 
enormous  dentist's  bills,  and  they  are  doc- 
umentary evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering,  don't  you  think?  The  other  is 
anything  but  robust  constitutionally,  but 
she  is  seldom  ill  because  she  takes  care  of 
her  health  instead  of  talking  about  it.  I 
don't  think  I  have  been  an  unsympathetic 
mother,  and  I  fear  I  am  not  made  of  Spartan 
material;  but  when  my  girls  got  old  enough 
to  talk  about  headaches  and  toothaches  and 
ailments— real,  exaggerated  or  imaginary— I 
made  up  my  mind  to  discourage  it  at  once. 
I  refused  to  listen  to  accounts  of  mysterious 
aches  and  sensations  when  I  had  reason  to 
believe  they  were  the  outcome  of  too  much 
introspection  and  too  little  exercise.  Fresh 
air  and  occupation  were  the  prescriptions 
for  headaches  and  bad  temper ;  and  a  bread- 
and-milk  supper  and  early  to  bed  was  the 
treatment  for  other  ailments.  Real  illness 
seldom  comes  unheralded,  and  when  the 
eyes  keep  bright,  pulses  regular  and  appe- 
tites good  there  is  scarcely  anything  that 
cannot  be  cured  by  witch-hazel  or  a  good 
sleep.  We  are  a  busy  family,  and  there  is 
seldom  an  hour  of  dreaming  for  the  girls. 
They  had  plenty  of  pleasure,  but  it  was  ac- 
tive and  jolly  rather  than  leisurely.  They 
never  got  into  the  summer  piazza  complain- 
ing habit,  because  they  were  always  playing 
tennis  or  sailing  boats  or  reading  books.  I 
suppose  their  education  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected so  far  as  fancy  work  is  concerned,  but 
the  hours  that  most  women  spend  over  fancy 
work  are,  in  my  idea,  like  those  hours  after 
dinner  which  Thackeray  says  women  always 
spend  in  discussing  their  diseases."— Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies ; 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower— but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

—Tennyson. 


FOR  WELL  PEOPLE 

An  Easy  Way  to  Keep  WeH 

It  is  easy  to  keep  well  if  we  would  only  observe 
each  day  a  few  of  the  simple  rules  of  health. 

The  all-important  thing  is  to  keep  the  stomach 
right,  and  to  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  diet  or 
to  follow  a  set  rule  or  bill  of  fare.  Such  pam- 
pering simply  makes  a  capricious  appetite  and  a 
feeling  that  certain  favorite  articles  of  food  must 
be  avoided. 


Professor  Wiechold  gives  pretty  good  advice  on 
this  subject.  He  says:  "I  am  68  years  old  and 
have  never  had  a  serious  illness,  and  at  the  same 
time  my  life  has  been  largely  an  indoor  one ;  but 
I  early  discovered  that  the  way  to  keep  healthy 
was  to  keep  a  healthy  stomach,  not  by  eating 
bran  crackers  or  dieting  of  any  sort;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  always  eat  what  my  appetite  craves,  but 
for  the  past  eight  years  I  have  made  it  a  daily 
practice  to  take  one  or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  after  each  meal,  and  I  attribute  my 
robust  health  for  a  man  of  my  age  to  the  regular 
daily  use  of  Stuart's  Tablets. 

"My  physician  first  advised  me  to  use  them 
because,  he  said,  they  were  perfectly  harmless 
and  were  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  but  con- 
tained only  the  natural  digestives,  peptones  and 
diastase,  and  after  using  them  a  few  weeks  I 
have  never  ceased  to  thank  him  for  his  advice. 

"I  honestly  believe  the  habit  of  taking  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  meals  is  the  real  health 
habit,  because  their  use  brings  health  to  the  sick 
and  ailing,  and  preserves  health  to  the  well  and 
strong." 

Men  and  women  past  fifty  years  of  age  need  a 
safe  digestive  after  meals  to  insure  a  perfect  diges- 
tion and  to  ward  off  disease,  and  the  safest,  best- 
known  and  most  widely  used  is  Stuart's  Dyspep- 
sia Tablets. 

They  are  found  in  every  well-regulated  house- 
hold from  Maine  to  California,  and  in  Great  Britain 
and  Australia  are  rapidly  pushing  their  way  into 
popular  favor. 

All  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets, 
full-sized  packages  at  50  cents,  and  for  a  weak 
stomach  a  fifty-cent  package  will  often  do  fifty 
dollars'  worth  of  good. 


STOP! 

YOUR  ASTHMA 
A.IND  HAY  FLJVER 

ancTlive'during  the  summer  like  other  folks. 

LISTEN  ! 

There  is  no  need  of  your  suffering  or  going 
away  for  relief. 

Dr.  Hayes,  of  Buffalo,  cures  Asthma  and 
Hay  Fever  to  stay  cured.  Write  for  his 
book  which  explains  his  system  of  personal 
care  and  treatment  by  mail,  and  ask  for 
Current  Comments,  No.  39.  Address  or  call 
DR.   HAYES,   Buffalo,  IV.  Y. 


40c.  PATTERNS  FOR  10c. 

Our  Summer  Catalogue  of  patterns  con- 
tains all  the  very  latest  styles  of  garments. 
The  patterns  are  especially  suited  for  home 
dressmaking.  Send  your  name  for  the 
catalogue.  It  is  free.  Address 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


LET  US  START  YOU! 

j$20  to  S»40  Weekly  and  expenses. 
Men  and  Women— at  borne  or 
traveling.  Our  agents  and  salesmen 
made  over  860O.O00.00  last 
year  supplying  enormous  de- 
mand forour  famous  Quaker 
Bath  Cabinet  and  appoint- 
ing agents.  Wonderful  seller. 
No  Scheme  or  Fake  Methods. 
_  WHITE  today  for  pnpp 
NEW  PROPOSITION,  PlAJiS,  ETC..  X  if  tt 
World  Mfjf.  Co.,.6  World  B'ld'g,  Cincinnati, O. 


I  Make  Big  Wages 

 AT  HOME- 


LADIES  and  you  can  readily  do  the  same,  for  the 

work  is  pleasant  and  will  easily  pay  $18  weekly.  I  have  often  made 
$5  a  day.  Even  your  spare  time  is  valuable.  This  is  no  deception. 
I  want  no  money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all  send- 
ing 2c  stamp.  SIRS.  A.  H.  WIGGINS,  Box  20,  Benton  Harbor,  ffltch. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  you  possess  a  fair  education,  why  not  utilize  it  at  a  genteel 
and  uncrowded  profession  paying  $15  to  $35  weekly?  Situations 
always  obtainable.    We  are  the  original  Instructors  by  mail. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia 


WANTFI1  AGENTS  in  every  county  to  sell  «  Family 
TT  r\l*  I  LLr  Memorials  ;  "  good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  CAMPBELL  &  CO.,  610  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  I1L 


CDCPTAfl  EC  at  wnoiosare.  MM 
*"W  •  JlwLCS  for  catalog.  Agent* 
wanted.  COELTEBOPTICAI.  CO.  O- 


S^FSS.^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Mpn  wll°  are  comPe*ent  to  earn  regular  weekly  C-jl.,.-, 
I'ICII  iiiktrem  Colonial  Sjiife  JHI11«,616  Hudson  St.,N.Y.  Odlciry 


not  Springs  Specific  Blood  Tablet*  One  Dollar  by  mail. 
Write  tor  circular.  W.  W.  CLAKK,  M. !>.,  Colunbtu,  Ohio 
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Because  of  Two  Wrongs 


BY  ALBERT  E.  LAWRENCE 


Chapter  III. 
ith  a  strange  mingling  of  emotions 
Gift  had  hurried  over  the  road 
on  that  first  morning  after  leaving 
home.  His  heart  was  almost 
breaking,  but  his  will  was  as  deter- 
mined as  ever.  He  softened  with 
thoughts  of  his  mother  and  of  the 
pain  this  would  give  her,  and  hes- 
itated a  moment  when  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  then  turned  to 
take  a  last  look  at  his  home.  The  little  white 
house  appeared  misty  in  the  dim  moonlight;  back 
of  it  a  dark  blot  showed  the  position  of  the  barn. 
Was  it  strange  that  as  the  boy  looked  upon  this 
picture  the  house,  warm  and  cozy,  seemed  to 
stand  for  his  mother,  and  the  barn,  cold  and  rough, 
represented  his  father?  That  morning  in  the 
first  he  had  been  embraced;  at  night  in  the  sec- 
ond he  had  been  struck! 

In  the  single  moment  while  he  stood  there  he 
saw  and  thought  this ;  then  he  turned  and  went 
down  the  hill,  believing  that  he  should  never  look 
upon  that  place  again. 

Gift,  with  other  boys,  had  entertained  many 
foolish  thoughts  and  said  many  foolish  things. 
It  had  been  a  favorite  theme  with  them  to  tell 
what  they  would  do  under  certain  circumstances. 
Gift  had  declared  that  if  he  should  ever  run  away 
from  home  it  would  be  to  go  straight  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  become  a  sailor.  With  this  in  view  he 
now  bent  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  Detroit. 

It  was  daylight  before  he  halted  to  rest  and  eat 
something  from  his  lunch.  The  roads  crossed  at 
this  point,  and  while  he  sat  there  a  peddler's 
wagon  came  down  the  road  from  the  north.  Some 
mishap  to  the  harness  obliged  the  peddler  to 
make  a  stop.  While  he  was  repairing  the  break 
Gift  came  out  and  watched  him. 

"Going  my  way,  sonny?"  the  man  asked,  when 
he  had  finished.  "If  you  are,  jump  on  and  I'll 
give  you  a  ride." 

Gift  was  very  tired,  and  before  he  thought  that 
this  would  take  him  off  his  course  he  had  climbed 
into  the  seat.  The  peddler  was  a  great  talker, 
and  Gift  soon  learned  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Chicago. 

"You  don't  want  to  hire  a  boy,  do  you?"  Gift 
asked.  He  reflected  that  Chicago  would  be  a 
better  place  to  ship  from  than  Detroit. 

"Haven't  much  use  for  one,"  the  man  declared. 
"You  want  a  job?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Gift  replied. 

"Ever  take  care  o'  horses?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I've  helped  to  care  for  Ave." 

"Take  hold  and  drive ;  let's  see  you  handle  the 
ribbons." 

The  team  possessed  considerable  spirit,  but  the 
boy  handled  them  very  creditably. 

"Want  to  go  to  Chicago?"  the  peddler  asked, 
after  Gift  had  driven  a  couple  of  miles. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  thought  so;  everybody  wants  to  go.  The 
Fair's  a  big  thing.  B'en  to  it  twice  myself,  and 
want  to  go  again.  Well,  I'll  make  you  a  proposi- 
tion. I'll  find  you  while  we're  on  the  way— yes,  as 
long  as  we  hold  together— and  take  you  one  day 
to  see  the  fair  after  we  get  there.  For  your  part 
you  are  to  do  whatever  I  set  you  at.  The  care  o' 
those  horses  will  be  the  most  of  it;  and  I'll  tell 
you  right  now,  you  can't  give  them  too  much  care. 
They're  my  whole  family,  as  you  might  say- 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  wife,  son 
and  daughter." 

The  peddler's  name  was  McAllen,  as  Gift  soon 
learned,  and  he  was  a  great  story-teller.  He  gave 
his  companion  some  of  his  choicest  bits,  and  more 
than  once  the  boy  laughed  out  uproariously.  Gift 
was  glad  to  lose  himself  in  each  new  tale,  for  in 
the  intervals  he  was  conscious  of  an  oppression, 
a  tightness  in  the  chest,  and  a  cloud  would  settle 
on  his  brow.  But  some  of  the  things  he  heard  he 
thought  were  not  very  nice ;  they  made  him  blush. 

Just  before  noon  they  drove  into  a  town  that 
was  something  more  than  a  country  village.  At 
the  crossing  of  the  principal  street  McAllen  un- 
harnessed his  horses,  leaving  his  cart  by  the  side 
of  the  road  and  stabling  his  team  in  a  neighbor- 
ing barn.  He  took  Gift  to  the  hotel  for  dinner. 
Later  they  returned  to  the  cart,  and  Gift  learned 
something  of  his  friend's  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

McAllen  brought  out  a  violin,  and  with  same 
skill  began  to  pla,y.  After  a  time  he  struck  into  a 
song,  which  he  rendered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
gathered  crowd.  Another  and  another  song  fol- 
lowed, and  then,  having  called  people  enough 
together,  he  began  to  display  bis  wares,  which 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  notions  and  cheap 
jewelry.  He  talked  with  a  glib  tongue,  selling 
his  goods  in  what  he  called  combinations.  He 
dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  merits  of  each  article 
as  he  picked  it  up,  finishing  with  a  "guarantee" 
that  it  could  not  be  purchased  in  that  town  for 
less  than  one  dollar.  After  having  gathered  ten 
different  articles  he  held  them  aloft. 

"And  what  do  I  propose  to  do  now?"  he  cried. 
"Sell  these  for  ten  dollars?  No!  Nine  dollars? 
Eight  dollars?  Seven  dollars?  Six  dollars?  No! 
Five  dollars?  Four  dollars?  Three  dollars?  Two 
dollars?  No!  Who  is  the  lucky  man  that  takes 
this  lot  for  one  dollar?  Right  here  he  is!"  The 
goods  were  sold,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
another  combination  had  been  made  up.  "Ten 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  for  one  dollar!"  he  cried. 
"Sold  to  this  man!  Here  you  have  another,  and 
it  is  sold  to  the  man  right  here!  Ten  articles  for 
the  price  of  one!  Another  man  made  happy! 
Still  tbey  come!  Will  the  goods  holdout?  Ah, 
lucky  man!  Only  a  few  more  such  combinations 
will  be  sold  to-day;  we  must  pass  to  somethin' 
.else.    Now's  your  ehauce!    Only  a  few  left! 


Happy  man!  Just  in  time!  This  is  the  last! 
Who  takes  it?  Ah,  this  man!  Did  I  say  it  was 
the  last?  My  mistake  and  your  treat.  One  more 
left  to  make  some  lucky  man  smile!  Now,  don't 
all  speak  to  once,  but  let  some  one  be  quick  about 
it  or  you'll  lose  the  chance  of  a.  lifetime!  Sold  to 
the  man  way  out  there!  What,  you  want  it  right 
down  here?  All  right,  sir!  My  friend  out  there 
loses  the  sale ;  he  only  winked.  It's  necessary  to 
crowd  right  up,  gentlemen,  and  speak  right  out 
in  meetin'!  Now,  the  next  thing  will  be  somethin' 
different!" 

Thus  Gift  and  his  new  friend  moved  across  the 
state,  making  stops  at  the  little  towns  from  day 
to  day. 

The  first  of  the  following  week  they  reached 
Chicago.  They  entered  at  the  south  side,  and  as 
the  hostelry  at  which  McAllen  always  stayed  was 
on  the  north  side  they  crossed  the  entire  city. 
Never  before  had  Gift  been  to  a  town  larger  than 
a  country  village.  The  peddler  saw  the  boy's 
amazement,  and  amused  himself  by  leading  Gift 
to  talk. 

"Why,  the  ground  it's  built  on  is  bigger'n  our 
farm  an'  Kanier's  put  together!  Oh,  I  guess  it 
is!  Why,  it's  bigger'n  the  whole  of  Washtenaw 
County,  an'  all  built  up  to  stores,  too!  My,  ain't 
they  tall!  Oh,  but  it  would  be  fine  to  boost  a 
kite  from  one;  you  wouldn't  have  to  run  at  all!" 

The  next  day  they  visited  the  Fair.  What  Gift 
saw  that  day  would  fill  a  volume— yes,  would 
make  a  whole  library,  but  not  as  he  told  it  at 
night. 

"Well,  what  did  you  see?"  McAllen  asked,  after 
the  day  was  over. 
"Oh.  everything,"  Gift  replied,  wearily. 


and  crouched  beside  a  heavily  loaded  truck,  which 
swayed  and  sent  an  empty  keg  toppling  from  the 
mountain  heights  above.  Gift  never  knew  what 
struck  him.  There  was  a  groan  from  those  who 
saw ;  three  men  sprang  to  his  assistance. 

"Is  he  killed?  Here,  carry  him  in  this  way!" 

A  policeman  ran  for  an  ambulance. 

That  night  Gift  lay  unconscious,  tucked  in  a 
little  white  cot  in  one  of  the  wards  of  the  city 
hospital.  From  time  to  time  he  tossed  about, 
throwing  his  arms  and  talking  incoherently  and 
wildly.  A  high  fever  possessed  him.  . 

"The  wound  in  itself  is  bad  enough,"  said  the 
attending  physician  to  the  nurse,  "but  it  would 
not  cause  this  high  fever ;  there  must  have  been 
something  else— some  great  mental  excitement 
preceding  it.  A  fractured  skull  is  serious  in 
itself,  but  to  add  to  it  brain-fever  makes  the  case 
practically  hopeless.  You  say  the  lad  seems  to 
have  no  friends?" 

"No  inquiries  have  come  regarding  him,"  re-' 
plied  the  nurse. 
1  The  physician  stood  looking  down  at  the  suffer- 
ing form  for  a  moment;  then  he  murmured  some- 
thing about  one  mystery  more  or  less  and  passed 
on  to  his  next  patient. 

But  the  lad  did  not  die,  though  there  were 
weeks  in  which  no  hope  of  his  recovery  was  en- 
tertained. At  last,  however,  the  fever  left  him, 
weak  and  helpless  as  a  little  baby.  There  were 
more  days  in  which  he  lay  on  his  cot,  never  speak- 
ing a  word,  his  eyes  following  the  movements  of 
those  about  the  room.  As  he  improved  the  nurse 
questioned  him,  but  no  reply  could  she  ever  win 
from  his  lips.  His  eyes  were  bright  and  his  coun- 
tenance full  of  expression,  but  no  words  came 
from  him. 

The  doctor  had  a  theory.  "He  has  it  all  to  learn 
over  again,"  he  told  the  nurse  one  day;  "it  will 
come  to  him  rapidly  by  and  by.  Suggestions  now 
and  then  will  bring  back  a  flood  of  knowledge." 


Ooing  my  way.  sonny?  ' 


"And  what  do  you  think?"  the  other  pursued. 

"I  think  I  ache  all  over,"  the  boy  sighed. 

"Well,  we'll  go  again  to-morrow,"  the  peddler 
said,  as  he  stretched  himself  upon  his  cot. 

The  next  day  was  Chicago  Day  at  the  Fair. 
Never  before  in  the  world's  history  had  such  a 
crowd  been  gathered.  Gift  and  McAllen  found 
themselves  pushed  and  jostled  about  in  its  vast 
concourse  like  two  particular  kernels  of  wheat  in 
a  great  bin.  They  were  delayed  a  long  time  at  the 
main  entrance.  Helpless  in  the  immense  throng, 
a  shoulder  was  pushed  between  them,  and  like  a 
wedge  separated  Gift  from  the  peddler.  Each 
moment  they  were  forced  further  and  further 
apart.  Now  Gift  saw  McAUen's  face  only  when 
for  an  instant  he  could  stand  on  his  tiptoes;  now 
he  saw  only  his  friend's  hat,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment even  that  was  hid  from  his  sight. 

Presently,  as  Gift  searched  for  the  peddler,  his 
eyes  lighted  on  some  men  preparing  to  photo- 
graph the  scene  from  a  window  in  the  second 
story  of  the  building  near  him.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  their  movements,  and  forgot  McAllen  in 
watching  them.  When  they  had  done  he  turned 
to  find  the  peddler.  In  his  pre-occupation  he  had 
ceased  to  push  himself  forward,  and  now  found 
that  others  had  crowded  ahead  of  him  until  he 
had  been  forced  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
throng.  He  stood  a  moment  bewildered.  What 
was  he  to  do?  He  could  not  think  clearly,  for 
street-cars  and  trucks  were  going  and  coming  and 
there  was  great  confusion.  What  if  he  should 
not  find  McAllen?  He  had  not  a  penny  in  his 
pocket!  Gift  felt  the  tears  just  back  of  his  eyes. 
Some  men  wpre  shouting  now.  and  a  car  was  com- 
iug  swiftly  toward  him.  He  sprang  from  its  path 


They  had  to  give  their  patient  a  name,  and  they 
called  him  "Twenty,"  because  his  cot  bore  that 
number. 

"You  can  put  Twenty  into  a  chair  and  wheel 
him  into  the  convalescents'  ward  to-morrow," 
said  the  physician  one  afternoon. 

There  the  boy  met  others  of  his  age,  and  lis- 
tened to  their  conversation. 

"Twenty  is  getting  acquainted  with  the  boys," 
the  nurse  reported.  And  on  another  day, 
"Twenty  has  spoken;  I  heard  him  talking  to 
Willie  Fink,  the  boy  with  a  broken  leg."  Then 
again,  "Twenty  h<is  talked  considerable  to  me 
to-day.  I  can  see  the  past  is  all  a  blank  to  him ; 
he  can't  even  recall  his  own  name.  The  boys  call 
him  'Tweny.' " 

In  the  days  which  followed  Twenty  became  very 
fond  of  Willie  Fink,  who  was  the  son  of  a  German 
carpenter  living  on  the  west  side,  and  when 
Willie  recovered  and  was  dismissed  from  the  hos- 
pital Twenty  was  very  sad.  Twenty  could  now  get 
about,  and  had  they  known  where  to  send  the  boy 
he  would  have  been  dismissed,  also.  One  Satur- 
day Willie  Fink  came  to  visit  his  friend,  and  when 
the  German  boy  left  Twenty  stole  away  with  him. 
The  Finks  were  poor,  and  there  was  a  large  fam- 
ily of  them;  but  they  took  Twenty  in  because  he 
wished  to  come,  and  there  seemed  no  other  place. 

Willie  was  a  newsboy,  and  sold  papers  on  the 
streets.  Twenty  accompanied  him  about  the  great 
city.  He  took  a  few  of  his  friend's  papers  and 
helped  him  to  dispose  of  them.  Life  was  full  of 
perplexities,  but  aided  by  Willie's  experience 
many  a  rough  place  was  made  smooth;  this  was 
particularly  true  in  bis  dealings  with  other  news- 
boys with  whom  he  came  iu  contact. 


Twenty  was  quite  happy  in  his  new  life.  There 
was  freedom  from  restraint;  there  was  daily  ex- 
citement in  the  streets;  there  was  noise  and 
bustle— everything  that  a  boy  likes ;  and  at  night 
there  was  the  pleasure  of  the  young  Finks'  soci- 
ety. But  at  times  moments  of  dreamy  sadness 
came  to  him;  often  they  were  the  last  impressions 
of  the  evening  and  the  first  in  the  morning.  He 
felt  there  was  a  past,  and  scarcely  an  hour  went 
by  that  he  did  not  try  to  look  into  it;  but  it  was 
like  looking  into  a  darkened  room  at  midnight. 
Mrs.  Fink  did  what  she  could  to  help  him,  but 
none  of  her  questions  seemed  to  give  him  any 
light. 

In  the  meantime  three  weeks  had  gone  by;  the 
holidays  were  close  upon  them,  and  there  were 
the  merry  preparations  of  that  season  going  on. 
The  night  but  one  before  Christmas  the  Finks 
were  all  gathered  in  their  little  sitting-room,  the 
young  Finks  frolicing  about  the  floor,  the  old 
Finks  looking  on  and  putting  in  a  word  now  and 
then.  They  had  been  talking  of  making  one  an- 
other presents,  when  there  came  a  lull  in  the 
noise. 

Father  Fink  turned  suddenly  upon  the  young 
stranger,  saying,  "And  what  do  you  want  for  a 
Christmas  gift?" 

The  boy  started.  All  the  color  left  his  face. 
He  rose  upon  his  feet,  every  muscle  showing  in- 
tense excitement. 

"I'm  Gift  Furrows!"  he  cried;  "and,  oh,  I  run 
away  from  home!" 

His  words  were  met  with  breathless  interest. 
They  saw  that  the  past  had  all  come  to  him.  He 
was  overwhelmed,  and  dropped  back  into  his 
chair.  The  children  stood  about,  wide-eyed  and 
scared.  Questions  were  asked,  and  Gift  told  the 
story.  His  sentences  were  short  and  jerky ;  some 
were  incoherent,  all  were  passionate  and  tearful. 
Mrs.  Fink  wept  with  him. 

"And  you'll  go  home  now,  won't  you?"  said  the 
mother,  drawing  near  and  placing  her  arm  across 
his  shoulders,  her  thoughts  being  of  that  other 
mother  alone  and  far  away. 

"Yes,"  gulped  Gift,  making  as  if  to  rise  and 
looking  about  for  his  hat. 

"Not  now ;  not  to-night.  There's  no  train.  '  To- 
morrow," said  Mrs.  Fink,  comforting  him. 

That  night  Gift  slept  but  little.  His  brain  was 
active  with  the  joy  of  going  home  and  the  cruel 
stabs  which  his  recollections  now  and  then  gave 
him. 

The  Finks  accompanied  him  to  the  station  on 
the  morrow,  and  from  the  rear  of  the  train  he 
waved  his  last  good-bys.  There  was  a  lump  in 
his  throat,  but  joy  in  his  heart,  as  he  thought,  "I 
shall  be  home  to-morrow— Christmas,  and  my 
birthday,  too!"   

Chapter  IV. 

Daniel  procured  his  coffee  and  drank  it  in  ner- 
vous haste,  though  it  burned  his  throat  all  the 
way  down.  He  heard  the  clanging  of  the  bell  as 
the  train  from  the  AVest  came  up,  stopping  be- 
tween the  one  he  had  just  left  and  the  platform, 
preparatory  to  pulling  out.  Hurriedly  paying  for 
his  coffee  he  rushed  out  into  the  night.  The  con- 
fusion seemed  to  have  increased;  several  bells 
were  clanging,  and  men  were  crying  various  unin- 
telligible things.  Daniel  pushed  on.  He  was 
sure  he  had  stepped  from  his  train  to  the  plat- 
form, and  now  he  entered  the  first  car.  He  carried 
his  luggage  with  him,  so  there  was  nothing  left 
behind  to  mark  his  seat.  The  train  began  to 
move  immediately. 

The  conductor,  when  he  came  through,  took 
Daniel's  ticket  and  then  looked  sharply  at  the 
man.  "You've  made  a  mistake,"  he  said ;  "you've 
taken  the  wrong  train.  You  should  have  taken 
the  one  on  the  second  track." 

"What!"  cried  Daniel,  above  the  noise  of  the 
moving  cars.  "Ain't  this  train  goin'  to  Chicago?" 

"No,"  shouted  the  conductor,  his  body  swaying 
with  the  car's  motion.  "This  train's  going  east; 
going  back  over  the  road  you  just  came,"  he 
added,  looking  again  at  the  ticket.  Daniel  was 
filled  with  dismay.  "Can  put  you  off  at  the  next 
station;  you  can  get  another  train  at  midnight," 
the  other  explained.  Then  handing  back  the 
ticket  he  passed  on.  The  noisy  whir  of  the  train 
came  in  as  he  opened  the  door  to  cross  to  the 
next  car. 

"Ticket,"  said  the  conductor,  tapping  the 
shoulder  of  the  boy  who  stood  looking  out  of 
the  rear  door  of  the  last  car.  Gift  turned  from 
watching  the  two  red  lights  on  the  platform  out- 
side and  gave  up  his  bit  of  pasteboard.  The 
conductor  wrote  something  on  a  slip  and  put  it  in 
the  boy's  hat. 

"Live  in  Wolverine?"  the  official  asked,  thrust- 
ing his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  blue  coat. 

"No,  sir;  six  miles  in  the  country,"  Gift  re- 
plied. There  was  a  moment  of  noisy  whir.  The 
boy  eyed  the  man  and  envied  him  his  position. 
"Do  you  know  anybody  iu  Wolverine?"  Gift 
asked. 

The  conductor  shook  his  head.  "Man  in  the 
next  car  from  your  place.  Going  to  Chicago.  Got 
off  at  Elkhart;  when  he  got  on,  got  on  wrong 
train."  He  smiled  slightly,  and  Gift  smiled,  too. 

After  the  man  had  sat  down  Gift  wondered  how 
it  would  seem  to  be  conductor  of  a  train.  Acting 
on  the  impulse  he  walked  down  the  aisle,  glanc- 
ing at  the  passengers  on  either  side.  Pleased 
with  his  bit  of  acting  he  crossed  the  platform  and 
entered  the  next  car. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  the  train  reached  Wol- 
verine and  Daniel  Furrows  stepped  from  the  cars. 
Hand  in  hand  with  him  was  his  boy,  who  had  been 
lost  and  was  found.  Linked  thus  each  found  ways 
of  communicating  to  the  other  something  of  the 
feeling  which  otherwise  was  so  hard  to  express. 
After  the  first  burst  of  emotion  following  the 
moment  when  they  had  recognized  each  other 
each  had  been  conscious  of  a  great  happiness.  All 
the  way  they  had  sat  hand  in  hand.  The  noise  of 
the  Main  did  not  permit  of  much  conversation, 
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yet  Gift  bad  given  the  main  points  of  his  stoiy  and 
learned  that  he  had  been  sought  for,  looked  for 
and  longed  for  all  the  three  months  of  his  absence. 

At  Wolverine  they  went  directly  to  the  livery- 
barn  and  procured  a  conveyance  to  drive  to  their 
home.  The  night  was  fearfully  dark,  and  it  rained 
at  times;  the  mud  made  the  road  almost  impass- 
able. It  was  not  cold,  yet  the  father  showed 
much  solicitude  for  his  son  and  had  him  nestle 
close  to  his  side.  They  talked  but  little;  each 
was  thinking  of  the  one  at  home. 

When  the  clock  struck  nine  that  night  Mrs.  Fur- 
rows did  not  put  away  her  work  as  was  her  custom. 
Her  mind  was  full  of  thoughts  of  Daniel  and  her 
boy,  and  there  was  plenty  of  knitting  to  keep  her 
hands  busy.  Ten  o'clock  and  eleven  o'clock  came 
and  found  her  thinking  and  knitting.  |  The  wind 
beat  the  rain  against  the  kitchen  window,  and 
she  turned  her  eyes  thither  with  the  thought, 
"What  strange  weather  for  this  time  o!  the  year." 

Hark!   Did  she  hear  wheels? 

"Whoa!" 

"Why,  that  was  Dan'el's  voice!" 

In  an  instant  she  had  thrown  open  the  door. 

"Dan'el?" 

"Yes,  Marthy!"  The  voice  was  his,  but  made 
unnatural  with  joy. 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  the  cry  of 
"Ma!"  and  a  form  came  flying  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  threw  arms  about  her  neck. 

"Gift!  Oh,  Gift!  My  boy— my  boy!"  Then  the 
sot>s  and  cries  of  the  two  mingled  and  became 
unintelligible.  A  moment  later  the  mother  had 
drawn  her  son  into  the  light.  She  gazed  hungrily 
into  his  face,  where  were  joy,  pain  and  tears. 
Again  she  pressed  him  to  her  heart-.  Daniel 
stood  in  the  open  door  watching  them.  The 
muscles  of  his  face  were  in  a  riot,  and  tears  ran 
down  his  weather-worn  cheeks. 

"I'll  never  do  it  again!  I'll  never,  never  run 
away  again!"  sobbed  the  boy. 

"There,  there!"  the  mother  soothed,  with 
broken  voice.  "It's  all  right  now;  it's  all  right 
as  you've  come  back.  Your  pa  and  I  were  awful 
lonesome ;  we  couldn't  live  without  you.  But  it's 
all  right  now;  it's  all  right  as  you've  come  back." 

Before  Gift  slept  that  night  he  slipped  out  to 
the  barn,  wondering  whether  he  should  find  Billy 
there.  He  had  wanted  to  ask,  but  could  not 
through  fear  of  knowing  his  pony  was  sold.  As 
he  pushed  the  door  back  on  its  rollers  there  came 
the  whinny  that  the  boy  knew  well,  followed  by 
quick  movements  in  the  pony's  stall.  Gift's  heart 
swelled  with  another  joy.  Billy  had  recognized 
him!  In  a  moment  the  boy's  arms  were  about 


his  favorite's  neck  and  his  cheek  pillowed  on  the 
animal's  heavy  winter  coat. 

"Billy,  Billy!"  cried  Gift,  joyously,  patting  the 
pony's  shoulders.  "Billy,  Billy,  Billy!  I've  come 
back,  Billy,  never,  never  to  go  away  again!  Oh, 
it's  been  awful,  Billy!  But  it  was  all  my  fault;  it 
was  all  because  I  did  wrong!  They  may  do  what 
they  want  to  with  me,  I'll  never  run  away  again! 
It  all  comes  o'  my  wrong,  an'  I'll  never,  never  do 
it  again!   Billy,  Billy,  Billy!" 

Gift  thought  he  had  slipped  away  .unnoticed, 
but  he  had  not  made  a  movement  since  coming 
that  his  mother  was  not  aware  of.  The  door  had 
not  closed  before  she  had  risen.  Her  eyes  met 
those  of  her  husband's. 

"I  guess  it's  his  pony,"  Daniel  said. 

"Oh!"  she  assented. 

They  were  standing  very  near  each  other.  It 
was  months  since  Daniel  had  been  able  to  meet 
his  wife's  looks,  but  coming  back  with  the  boy 
had  given  him  heart.  He  knew  no  credit  was  due 
him,  but  he  knew  also  that  his  wife  gave  him  all 
the  credit  and  always  would.  He  drew  her 
toward  him.  She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  gave  him  such  a  soulful  look ;  her  lips  just 
parted  and  the  word  "Dan'el!"  escaped  from 
them.  Then  she  dropped  her  face  upon  his  shoul- 
der. His  lips  quivered.  There  was  something  he 
wished  to  say,  but  dared  he  trust  himself? 

"Marthy,  I'm  glad,  too.  It's  be'n  awful!  It  all 
come  o'  my  wrong.   I  was  a  fool—" 

"Don't  say  that,  Dan'el!"  Her  arms  tightened 
about  his  neck. 

"I  was  a  fool  to  punish  the  boy  when  I  was  so! 
Ye've  never  said  that  ye  blamed  me,  Marthy,  but 
I've  knowed  all  along  that  in  yer  heart  ye  did." 

"Oh,  Dan'el!"  she  cried,  protesting  in  anguish. 

"Yes,  I've  knowed  It;  an'  it  was  right  that  ye 
should.  It  all  come  o'  my  wrong!  But  what  I 
want  to  say  is  that'll  never  happen  ag'in— my 
drinkin'.  I  promise  ye,  Marthy,  it'll  never  hap- 
pen ag'in.  I'll  never  touch  a  drop  ag'in,  Marthy 
—never!" 

They  were  very  quiet  for  a  time ;  then  she  raised 
her  face.   "I.am  so  happy,  Dan'el!"  she  said.  . 

The  little  clock  on  the  shelf  above  the  stove 
struck  twelve.  There  was  a  movement  of  the 
latch  and  the  door  opened.  They  half  parted, 
each  extending  a  hand  toward  their  boy  as  he 
entered. 

With  joyous  fitce,  but  some  diffidence  of  man- 
ner, he  joined  them,  and  in  a  voice  that  had  the 
sound  of  vanished  tears  said,  "Wish  y'  Merry 
Christmas!" 

THE  END 


THE  CRAP-MONEY 


BY  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


xdy  Hopkins'  face  bore  a  con- 
tented expression  as  he  remarked, 
"  'Pears  now  like  hit's  goin'  to  be  a 
good  crap  year— mellerin'  weather 
an'  jes'  rain  'nough  to  keep  the 
groun'  from  Crispin'.  If  hit  keeps 
on  like  this  we  kin  shorely  pay  for 
the  lan'  come  nex'  crap,  an'  meb- 
be  have  sompin'  lef  for  a  mule." 
"An'  what's  hit  all  for?"  asked 
Looizy.  The  girl  spoke  Indifferently  and  with 
the  low  drawl  peculiar  to  the  Georgia  Cracker. 
"You-uns  wuk  harder'n  ary  man  roun'  hyer— har- 
der'n  the  plantation  niggers  theirse'f  s.  An'  what's 
hit  'mount  to?  They  has  spen'in'-money,  an'  goes 
to  circuses,  an'  has  sto'  truck  to  eat,  while  we- 
uns  jes'  stick  to  pones  an'  grits  an'  wuk." 

"But  hit's  to  pay  for  the  lan',  Looizy,"  said  the 
old  man,  eagerly.  "After  hit's  done  paid  for  we 
kin  have  mo'  spen'in'-money.  Th'll  be  no  mo' 
rents— nor  sheers.  An'  we-Uns  are  the  only  pore 
fambly  roun'  hyer  as  are  aimin'  to  own  lan'  jes' 
like  the  quality  fo'ks.  I'm  a-wukin'  for  you-uns 
mo'n  for  myse'f,  Looizy;  for  you  an'  Betty  an' 
Molly.  I'd  like  to  have  you  ekal  to  the  bes'  of 
'em.  But  if  hit'd  be  mo'  pleasan'-like  to  have 
sto'  things  we  mout  spen'  some  of  the  lan'-money 
that  way." 

The  girl  made  a  quick,  impatient  movement. 

"'Tain't  the  sto'  things  I  keer  for,"  she  said, 
sharply;  "I  ain't  after  sech  truck.  But  I  'low  I 
hate  everything  roun'  hyer;  hit's  triflin'  an'  no 
'count.  We-uns  are  pore,  ign'rant  Crackers,  an' 
we  cayn't  he'p  ourse'fs.  Gettin'  lan'  ain't  goin' 
to  make  we-uns  quality.  We  mus'  have  l'arnin' 
an'  manners  an'  know  'bout  things.  But  we-uns 
cayn't  l'arn,  for  there's  no  skewls  an'  no  one  as'U 
show  us."  Here  she  paused  and  dug  her  bare 
feet  in  the  sand.  After  a  moment  she  went  on 
more  slowly  and  with  a  side  glance  at  her  father, 
"You'  an'  Betty  an'  the  neighbors  Tow  as  I'm 
lazy  an'  triflin',  kase  I  don't  he'p  in  the  Eel's  an' 
roun'  the  house.  But  I  don't  keer!  I  don't  keer 
for  the  lan',  I  don't  keer  for  wuk,  an'  I  Tow  as  I 
don't  keer  for  anything  or  anybody!" 

"Looizy!"  There  was  wistfulness  and  entreaty 
In  the  voice,  but  not  a  shadow  of  reproach. 

The  girl  hesitated,  and  a  slight  flush  crept  into 
her  sallow  face. 

"Mebbe  I  don't  mean  it  jes'  that  way,"  she  said, 
doubtfully.  "You  are  better'n  mos'  folks,  daddy, 
an'  I  reckon  I  does  keer  for  you  some ;  an'  I  Tows 
I  keer  for  the  birds  an'  woods— they  has  some 
meanln'  to  'em.  But  'cep'n'  for  these  I  Tow  as 
livin'  ain't  no  gret." 

"You're  outen  sorts,  Looizy,  an'  need  mo'  'trac- 
tions. S'posen  you  go  down  to  the  settlemint 
'long  o'  Betty  an'  me  an  he'p  kerry  aigs?  Mebbe 
hit'U  make  you  feel  mo'  pert." 

She  shook  her  head  decidedly.  "I  hate  the  se't- 
tlemint!  The  boys  call  me  Wil'cat,  an'  Cracker 
Comit,  an'  fling  things  after  me.  But  I  Tow  that 
I  gen'rally  fixes  'em!"  and  she  gave  a  harsh  little 
laugh,  in  which  was  a  trace  of  exultation.  "You- 
uns  kin  tote  the  aigs.  I  reckon  I'll  go  fishin' 
down  the  creek." 


The  old  man  watched  her  uneasily  as  she 
passed  through  the  truck-patch  and  chit  across 
the  fields  to  where  an  irregular  line  of  willows 
marked  the  location  of  the  creek.  As  she  made 
her  way  down  through  the  long  rows  of  cotton 
and  tobacco,  which  still  sparkled  with  the  dew, 
her  cheap  calico  lost  itself  in  the  richer  hue  of  the 
growing  plants.  The  sun  had  scarcely  reached: 
the  tops  of  the  willows,  and  some  of  its  sparkles 
were  caught,  in  the  tangles  -of  the  girl's  golden! 
hair  and  sent  back  into  the  patient  eyes  of  the  old 
man.  ■         :     •      '     '  .  , 

"Pore  little  gal!"  he  said,  softly.  "Pore  little 
gal,  as  ain't  ary.  maw  to  he'p  an'  show  her!  An' 
hit's  jes'  now  as  she  needs  a  stronger  ban'  than 
mine— a  knowin'  han',  like  a  woman's,  as  mout 
lead  an'  shapen  her.  Looizy's  dif'runt  from  Betty 
an'  me ;  she  cayn't  be  driv.  Mebbe  she's  wil'  an' 
sassy,  like  the  neighbors  say,  but  seems  like  I 
cayn't  bring  myse'f- to  be  ha'sh.  i  She's  like  her 
maw  was,  an'  hit's  the  mounting  blood  that 
makes  her  fitified." 

Not  until  the  figure  was  lost  in  the  dull  green  of 
the  willows  did  the  old  man  turn  away;  then  he 
hurried  briskly  toward  the  cabin,  as  though  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

Andy  Hopkins  was  a  surprise  to  that  neighbor- 
hood of  indolence.  He  was  a  worker— a  man  who 
labored  through  the  mere  love  of  toil.  The  early 
years  of  his  labor  had  been  without  object,  and 
his  industry  had  been  lost  in  the  shiftlessness 
of  many  relations ;  it  was  only  when  he  married, 
late  in  life,  that  he  became  ambitious  of  owning 
land.  His  wife  was  a  bright,  energetic  mountain 
girl,  who  had  the  quickness  and  readiness  of 
resource,  which  he  lacked.  A  two-mule  farm  was 
bargained  for,  and  they  began  housekeeping  in  a 
cabin,  which  they  hoped  would  soon  be  changed 
for  a  frame-house.  But  the  house  never  came ; 
instead,  there  were  sickness  and  bad  crops  and 
poor  markets. 

The  years  went  by,  and  he  was  left  with  the 
little  ones  to  look  after.  Each  "crap"  had  les- 
sened the  mortgage,  but  not  much.  The  whole 
amount  was  but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  he 
had  thought  that  a  few  years  would  remove  it, 
but  money  came  slowly.  Fifteen  payments  had 
now  been  made,  and  Looizy  had  grown  from  a 
baby  to  a  big,  wilful  girl,  who  was  at  once  his 
pride  and  despair.  She  neglected  even  the  small 
duties  he  imposed  upon  lier,  and  grew  sullen  at 
anything  that  seemed  like  advice.  Sometimes 
she  helped  him  in  the  field,  but  not  often;  she 
preferred  to  roam  the  woods  or  wander  up  and 
down  the  banks  of  the  creek.  The  cabin  was  left 
entirely  to  the  care  of  patient,  even-tempered 
Betty;  even  the  cooking  was  shifted  to  the  un- 
complaining sister. 

But  Andy  was  hopeful.  "Hit's  the  oneasy 
blood  that's  a-wukin',"  he  said.  "Looizy  ain't 
like  we-uns.  She  has  her  sheer  o'  mounting  blood. 
She'll  come  rouni  all  right  after  awhile;  but  she 
mustn't  be  driv." 

This  year  the  outlook  seemed  unusually  prom- 
ising. The  field-crops  were  doing  well,  and  the 
truck-patch  had  never  looked  more  flourishing. 


There  had  been  showers  to  keep  the  ground 
moist,  but  no  heavy  rains  to  damage  the  growing 
plants.  Andy  worked  early  and  late,  and  every 
day  made  him  more  confident  that  "the  crap" 
would  not  only  finish  paying  the  mortgage,  but 
would  also  purchase  a  mule.  So  far  he  had  been 
obliged  to  "change  wuk"  with  a  renter  "for  the 
loan  of  a  mule  in  plantin'-time."  But  now  there 
seemed  every  prospect  of  a  plentiful  harvest; 
even  the  multitude  of  hens  seemed  determined  to 
do  their  share  toward  making  the  season  pros- 
perous, and  made  the  morning  hours  melodious 
with  their  vociferous  cacklings. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Looizy  re- 
turned from  the  creek.  As  she  approached  the 
cabin  she  saw  a  strange  team  move  away,  and 
one  of  the  two  men  who  occupied  the  wagon  she 
recognized  as  the  settlement  doctor.  Wondering 
what  could  have  occasioned  his  visit,  she  hurried 
forward  and  soon  reached  the  cabin.  Opening 
the  door  she  almost  stumbled  over  Betty,  who 
was  lying  on  the  floor,  sobbing  bitterly.  But  Loo- 
izy scarcely  noticed  her,  for  she  was  gazing  at  the 
motionless  figure  on  the  bed  oppbsite. 

"What  Is  hit?"  she  asked,  in  a  sharp  whisper. 

"Pap's  done  smasht  awful!"  wailed  Betty. 
"What  shall  we  do!   What  shall  we  do!" 

The  figure  on  the  bed  turned  slightly  and  tried 
to  raise  itself,  but  sank  back  with  a  groan.  In 
an  instant  she  was  by  his  side. 

"What  is  hit,  daddy?"  she  asked,  softly,  as  she 
smoothed  the  gray  hair  from  his  face.  "Kin  I 
he'p  to  raise  you,  or— or  anything?" 

Andy  looked  up,  and  for  a  moment  the  knots  of 
pain  left  his  forehead  and  a  look  of  pleased  won- 
der crept  into  his  eyes.  Was  this  his  Looizy— this 
soft-voiced  girl  who  looked  at  him  with  the  tender 
eyes  of  his  dead  wife?  With  the  caressing  touch 
of  her  cool  fingers  on  his  forehead  it  was  easy  to 
forget  the  Jong  years  of  coldness  and  disobedi- 
ence. 

"You  mus'n't  be  skeered,  honey,"  he  gasped; 
"hit— hit  ain't  nuthin'  cep'in'  for  the  pain  an'— 
an'  for  losin'  the  crap,"  He  turned  his  head  so 
that  he  could  look  out  of  the  window.  The  truck- 
patch  and  part  of  the  cotton-field  were  visible. 
After  a  moment  he  went  on,  wistfully,  "They 
looks'  mighty  nice,  honey;  like's  if  they'd  been 
keefed  for.  But  they'll  hatter  go  now,  I  reckon. 
The  neighbors  are  right  much  triflin',  an'  cayn't 
be  'pended,  on  for  wuk.  'Sides,  we  ain't  the 
money  to  git  he'p." 

"But  what  is  the  matter,  daddy— how's  you 

hU't?"   '      ;  .  ;     "■/■'     '  / 

Andy  motioned  ruefully  toward  the  foot  Of  the 
bed.  ."Hit's  jes'  one  fut,"  he  said,  with  a  grimace; 
"on'y  one.  But  the  doctor  Tows  it  are  plumb  had, 
an'  that  I'm  to  truckle  right  hyer  on  this  bed  for 
the  Lord  knows  how  long!" 

".Pap  was  a-grabbin'  for— for  a  pickaninny  as 
was-  crawjin'  in  the  road,"  said  Betty,  between 
her  sobs,  "an'— an'  the  runaway  hosses  stompt 
him.  Nig— niggers  shouldn't  be  Towed  to  have 
young-uns  In  the  road." 

'  "An' was  , the  pickaninny  saved?"  asked  Loo- 
izy, eagerly. 

Her  father  nodded.  "The  chile  wasn't  to 
blame,"  he  said,  "an'  I  couldn't  he'p  a-grabbin'; 
an'  shorely  the  young-un's  wuth  more'n  hit's  cos' 
me,  I  ain't,  a-mutterin'  ag'in  the  hu't  an'  the 
pickaninny,  hut  i  do  mos'  p'intedly  hate  to  lose 
the  crap  an'  not  have  money  for  the  lan'.  If  on'y 
I  could  have  the  hu't  an'  be  able  to  wuk  jes'  the 
same!"  He  paused  to  catch  his  breath,  and 
looked  up  anxiously  into  her  face.  'An'  hit'U 
come  harder  on  you-uns,"  he  went  on,  regretfully, 
"a-tendin'  an'  a-frettin'  an'  havin'  mo'  wuk.  But 
I  cayn't  he'p  it,  Looizy;  not  jes'  now." 

"Never  min',  daddy,  hit'U  come  roun'  all  right," 
she  said,  quietly.  "Jes'  you  res'  easy  an'  don't 
worry.  We-uns  kin  look  after  things." 

'An'— an'  you  don't  feel  hard  oi»  me  for  gittin' 
hu't?  I  was  studyin'  how  to  make  things  mo' 
pleasanMike,  an'  hyer  I've  done  made  'em  wuss. 
Hit'U  be  mo'  wuk,  Looizy  honey,  but  I  reckon 
you'll  hatter  he'p  Betty  now  an'  ag'in.  They'll 
be  the  hens  an'  pigs  to  look  after,  an'  the  house- 
wuk  an'  the  tendin'.  We'll  hatter  be  clost,  but  I 
reckon  the  hens'U  'bout  gin  us  a  livin'." 

He  looked  up  anxiously,  but  something  in  her 
face  brought  a  quick  smile  to  his  lips,  and  he 
sank  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"I  done  tole  you  not  to  fret,  daddy,"  she  said, 
softly.  "Jes'  you  res'  easy  an'  Jpend  on  we-uns 
to  look  after  things.  As  for  your  hu't,  I'm  glad 
on  hit,"  a  slight  flush  creeping  into  her  face. 
"Hit's  wuth  mo'n  all  the  lan'  an'  the  craps  in  the 
worl'.  An'  I'm  gladder  kase  hit's  a  nigger  as 
cayn't  pay  back!  You  'member,  daddy,  how  I 
dragged  Mis'  Kate's  little  boy  outen  the  hoss- 
pond  an'  they  Towed  I  done  saved  his  life,  an' 
how  they  sen'  me  a  dollar  by  their  coachman 
an'  said  I  was  a  good  gal?  I  was  that  mad  I 
could  'a'  flung  the  boy  back  an'  watched  him 
drown!" 

"I  b'leeve  you  did  fling  the  money  in  the  nig- 
ger's face,"  said  Andy,  smiling  a  little  at  the  look 
of  scorn  and  disgust  on  her  face.  "But  we  mus'n't 
keep  hard  feelin's,  Looizy;  likely  they  meant  it 
all  right." 

As  the  night  came  on  his  foot  grew  more  pain- 
ful, and  at  times  lie  was  delirious.  Looizy 
remained  with  him  until  after  midnight,  when,  as 
he  grew  more  quiet,  she  called  Betty  to  take  her 
place.  Soon  after  the  old  man  sank  into  a  quiet 
sleep.  It  was  late  in  the  forenoon  when  he 
awoke.  Betty  was  working  about  the  room,  and 
he  could  hear  the  voice  of  little  Molly  outside, 
calling  the  chickens. 

"Where's  Looizy?"  he  asked,  when  Betty  ap- 
proached the  bed  with  his  breakfast. 

"I  don't  know.  She  done  tuk  some  pone  an' 
bacon  an'  lef  'fo'  sun-up.  She  Towed  mebbe 
she'd  be  roun'  'fo'  night  an'  mebbe  she  wouldn't. 
I  axed  her  to  he'p  me  firs',  but  she  Towed  as  me 
an'  Molly  could  look  after  the  chores  an'  house- 
wuk," 


Tfie  old  man  Mghecl.  He  had  been  hoping  for 
better  things  from  Looizy. 

"Mebbe  she'll  he'p  you  to-morrer,"  he  said  at 
length.  "Looizy  ain't  feelin'  right  pert  lately, 
an'— an'  she  forgets.  You  mus'n't  speak  cross, 
honey,  when  she  does  come  roun'.  She  ain't  like 
we-uns,  an'  has  right  smart  temper." 

Soon  after  the  doctor  came  and  dressed  the 
wound.  After  he  left  the  old  man  spent  the  time 
in  watching  the  clock  and  listening  for  the  foot- 
steps of  his  wayward  girl.  But  the  hours  went 
by  and  she  did  not  appear.  The  old  man  grew 
restless  and  uneasy. 

"Pore  little  gal!"  he  muttered  more  than  once. 
"She's  young,  an'  don't  realize.  'Cep'n'  for  that 
she  wouldn't  forget.  I  cayn't  b'leeve  as  she  don't 
keer." 

In  the  meantime  a  half-grown  girl  was  toiling 
slowly  back  and  forth  across  the  tobacco-field. 
The  rows  were  long  and  the  work  hard  and 
laborious,  and  the  girl  made  little  apparent  prog- 
ress. But  gradually,  as  the  hours  went  by,  her 
position  shifted  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the 
other.  All  through  the  long,  hot  clay  she  worked, 
not  pausing  to  eat  or  rest,  and  only  stopping 
when  the  shadows  made  it  hard  to  distinguish 
the  ground  between  the  rows.  Then  she  looked 
back  at  her  work. 

"Six  rows  done  hoed!"  she  said  aloud.  "Hit's 
a  good  day's  wuk,  but  I'm  plumb  tired!" 

Throwing  the  hoe  across  her  shoulder,  as  she 
had  seen  her  father  do,  she  moved  wearily  toward 
the  cabin.  On  entering  she  found  Betty  in  the 
act  of  setting  the  supper  of  grits  and  molasses 
upon  ,  the  table.  Her  father  was  watching  her 
drowsily  and  listening  to  the  talk  of  Molly,  who 
sat  on  the  bed  beside  him.  As  Looizy  entered  he 
looked  up  quickly. 

"You've  been  a  long  time,"  he  said.  "We've 
been  lookin'  for  you  right  smart." 

"I  was  busy,"  she  answered,  "an'  couldn't  spar' 
time  for  dinner.  After  this  I'll  try  an'  be  roun' 
come  noon.  But  how've  you  been  all  day,  daddy?" 

"Tol'ble  pert."  Then,  as  she  sat  down  beside 
him,  he  reached  out  and  took  one  of  her  hands  in 
his  and  looked  up  into  her  face.  Her  eyes  were 
clear,  and  she  met  his  gaze  with  a  little  smile. 
What  did  it  mean?  Had  he  been  charging  her 
too  harshly?  He  drew  her  hand  closer  and  no- 
ticed that  it  trembled,  as  though  with  pain.  He 
raised  it  to  the  light.  "Why,  Looizy"— there  was 
wonder  and  dismay  in  the  voice— "your  nan's  all 
solid  blister!" 

"Hit's  on'y  kase  they  ain't  used  to  the  wuk," 
she  answered,  hastily.  "I've  been  that  lazy  my 
han's  are  act'ally  gettin'  sof.  A  few  days  in.the 
fiel'  an'  they'll  make  good  han's  for  wuk." 

"An'— an'  you've  been  a-wukin'  in  the  fiel'  all 
day,"  he  said,  slowly,  "an'  I  a-lyin'  hyer  an'mls- 
judgin'  you!  But  you  mus'n't  do  it,  Looizy  honey; 
hit's  too  hard.  Hit'd  be  hard  wuk  for  a  man  to 
keep  sech  a  big  crap  goin'.  If  you  Tow  on  he'pin* 
you  mout  look  after  the  truck-patch.  That'd  be 
mo'  easy,  an'  hit'd  gin  we-uns  gyarden-stuff  to  eat 
'long  o'  the  aigs  an'  grits." 

But  Looizy  shook  her  head.  "I'm  the  oldes'," 
she  said,  "an'  mus'  look  after  the  man's  wuk.  If 
Betty  an'  Molly  have  time  from  the  housewuk 
they  mout  he'p  in  the  truck-patch ;  I  reckon  I  kin 
take  keer  the  fiel's."  Turning  to  Betty  she  added, 
briskly,  "Are  them  grits  mos'  ready?  I  Tow  I'm 
mons'rous  hongry." 

After  supper  she  offered  to  sit  up  with  her 
father,  but  both  he  and  Betty  objected. 

"You're  plumb  beat  out,"  said  the  latter,  "an' 
cayn't  sca'cely  keep  your  eyes  open.  I  shall 
sleep  hyer  on  the  floor,  an'  if  pap  wants  anything 
he  kin  call  me." 

As  the  weeks  went  by  Looizy's  hands  became 
accustomed  to  the  work  and  the  blisters  disap- 
peared. When  she  had  finished  hoeing  the  to- 
bacco she  went  to  the  cotton-field ;  from  here  she 
went  to  the  melons.  This  was  to  be  her  final  hoe- 
ing, and  she  had  to  be  careful  not  to  bruise  the 
runners,  which  were  already  covering  the  ground. 
It  took  her  nearly  two  weeks  to  do  the  work  to 
her  satisfaction;  then  she  went  to  the  corn-field. 
In  the  meantime  Betty  kept  up  the  housework, 
while  Molly  took  it  upon  herself  to  provide  the 
table  with  berries  or  some  other  delicacy  from 
the  pastures  or  truck-patch,  but  always  insisted 
on  spending  most  of  the  forenoons  in  the  field 
with  Looizy. 

Each  night  the  girls  told  their  father  of  the 
day's  work,  and  made  plans  for  the  morrow. 
Listening  to  their  talk  and  watching  the  new  in- 
terest that  was  coming  into  Looizy's  face  the  old 
man  grew  less  weary  of  his  enforced  idleness. 
As  the  spring  days  lengthened  into  summer  he 
gradually  recovered  the  use  of  his  foot,  and  at 
last  was  able  to  hobble  about  the  cabin. 

One  day  Looizy  came  in  with  a  glowing  face. 
"The  melons  are  ripenin',"  she  said,  "an'  there's 
goin'  to  be  a  pow'ful  lot— mo'n  we-uns  ever  had 
afore!" 

"Then  you'd  better  go  over  to  ole  Tompkins' 
after  dinner  an'  have  him  come  roun'  with  the 
waggin.  He'll  be  glad  to  sell  the  best  of  'em  on 
sheers." 

A  few  days  later  Looizy  reported  that  thieves 
had  entered  the  field  the  night  before  and  taken 
some  of  the  melons.  That  night  the  theft  was 
repeated.  Several  days  passed,  and  more  of  the 
melons  were  missed. 

"I  wouldn't  keer  so  if  they  wasn't  so  pertic- 
Tar,"  said  Looizy ;  "but  they  jes'  picks  the  bigges' 
an'  bes'." 

Late  that  night  she  was  awakened  by  a  small 
figure  at  her  bedside. 

"What  is  hit,  Molly?"  she  asked,  drowsily. 

"I've  done  cotched  'em!"  was  the  startling  an- 
swer.' "After  you-uns  was  all  'sleep  I  jes'  crep 
outen  the  cabin  an'  hid  'mong  the  melon-vines. 
Hit  seemed  mos'  a  year  'fore  they  come,  an'  I  was 
plumb  sleepy;  hut  I  jes'  pinched  myse'f,  an'  when 
they  did  come  I  up  an  tole  'em  'bout  we-uns 
wukln',  an'  'bout  the  lan',  an'  'bout  pap  beiu.' 
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sick,  an'  'bout  Looizy  'lowin'  they  mout  take  the 
small  melons  an'  leave  the  big  ones." 

"Molly!"  Looizy  sat  upright  in  bed,  for  she 
was  wide  awake  now.   "Ain't  you  yarnin'?" 

"I  reckon  not,  kase  I've  got  two  dollars  as  the 
boys  give  me  for  the  melons!  They're  nice  boys, 
an'  'lowed  they'd  be  roun'  an'  see  you  to-morrer. 
They're  campin'  up  to  Long  Pon'." 

The  next  morning  as  Looizy  was  on  her  way  to 
work  she  was  met  by  several  of  the  boys. 

"Miss  Louise,  I  reckon?"  said  one  of  them, 
raising  his  hat. 

"Looizy  they  calls  me,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

"Well,  I— I  suppose  that  queer  sister  of  yours 
has  told  you  about  our  raiding  the  melon-patch?" 
hesitating  and  coloring  a  little  as  he  spoke.  "But 
I  assure  you  we  meant  no  real  harm.  If  we  had 
know  n  the  facts  in  the  case  we  would  never  have 
entered  the  field.  Somehow  melons  and  apples 
have  always  seemed  different  from  other  prop- 
erty. However,"  a  quick,  frank  smile  coming 
into  his  face,  "that  isn't  what  we're  here  for. 
"We  wish  to  apologize  and  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments for  the  future.  You  see,  we  boys  are  very 
fond  of  melons— can't  possibly  get  along  without 
them— and  we  have  decided  not  to  pick  any  more 
after  dark.  We  might  go  to  the  settlement  after 
them,  but  that  would  be  a  long  walk,  and  the 
melons  would  not  be  so  fresh;  besides,  we  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  yours.  Now,  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  trust  us,  we  will  act  fair  and  square  and 
pay  you  for  every  one  we  take.  We  shall  want  a 
lot,  as  there  is  another  crowd  of  boys  coming 
down  from  Augusta  next  week." 

"Augusty?"  looking  up  quickly.  "I  'low  that's 
where  they  has  skewls— for  girls,  I  mean?" 

"There  are  several— good  ones,  I  believe,"  he 
answered,  looking  at  her  with  more  than  interest. 
"Do  you  think  of  going?" 

"N-no!  I  jes'  axed.  I  reckon  you  kin  have 
what  melons  you  want.  We-uns  are  glad  to  sell 
'em."  And  prices  were  soon  agreed  upon,  and 
lived  up  to  by  the  boys. 

Before  the  melons  were  gone  Andy's  foot  had 
so  much  improved  that  he  was  able  to  hobble  out 
to  the  fields.  Leaning  on  his  cane  and  assisted  by 
Looizy  he  went  slowly  from  one  field  to  another. 

"Hit's  a  good  crap,"  he  said;  "as  good  as  I  ever 
raised  myse'f.  Corn  mos'ly  eared,  tobacco  good, 
an'  sca'cely  any  bumblebee-cotton  in  the  whole 
fiel'.  I  cayn't  hardly  b'leeve  as  how  one  gal  has 
done  hit  all!  But  you  kin  res'  now,  Looizy 
honey;  I  'low  I  shall  hire  he'p  to  halves'  the 
crap.  The  melons  have  done  right  well,  and  we 
kin  spar'  the  money." 

"I  {eckon  there'll  hatter  be  some  he'p  to  harves' 
the  crap,"  was  the  answer,  "but  I  'low  as  I'll  wuk 
'long  of  'em.  I  don't  min'  the  wuk  like  I  uster." 

One  afternoon  a  few  months  later  Andy  called 
the  girls  into  the  cabin.  Going  to  his  strong  box 
in  the  corner  he  took  from  it  a  bag  that  was 
heavy  with  silver  and  small  coins.  These  he 
emptied  upon  the  table  and  divided  into  two  piles. 

"Hit's  the  mos'  crap-money  we-uns  have  ever 
bad  at  once,"  he  said,  "if  hit  was  made  by  a  gal. 
Now  this,"  pointing  to  the  larger  pile,  "is  for  the 
lan' ;  hit'll  pay  hit  all  up,  cl'ar.  An'  this,"  touch- 
ing the  other  pile,  "is  for  Looizy  to  go  to  school 
up  in  Augusty.  I  had  a  talk  'long  o'  the  boys  as 
bought  the  melons,  an'  they  tole  me  'bout  Looizy 
axin'  after  the  skewl.  After  that  I  went  an'  seen 
the  sto'keeper  down  at  the  settlemint,  an'  he  give 
me  p'ints.  This  money'll  pay  for  skewlin'  to  nex' 
crap,  an'  by  that  time  there'll  be  mo'.  Looizy  kin 
bo'd  'long  o'  her  Aun'  Lizy  as  lives  in  Augusty. 
If  I'd  'a'  foun'  out  'twas  skewlin'  as  you  was 
wantin'  I  mout  he'ped  you  'fo'  now,  Looizy 
honey." 

The  girl  had  listened  with  a  growing  wonder  in 
her  face.  Several  times  she  essayed  to  speak, 
then  rushed  from  the  cabin. 

"Pore  little  gal!"  said  the  old  man,  "I  didn't 
know  as  she  keered  so  much." 


KOCKY  MOUNTAIN  ADVENTURES 

Nearly  all  the  adventures  of  the  region  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains  come  from  the  satisfying  of 
the  sporting  instinct.  There  is  little  lawlessness 
among  the  resident  population,  and  what  there  is 
is  strongly  curbed  by  the  Canadian  mounted 
police.  There  is  practically  no  mining.  Mountain- 
climbing  for  exploration  has  probably  caused 
more  deaths  than  anything  else. 

Travel  through  this  region  in  the  winter  season, 
while  beset  with  hardships  enough,  is  still  much 
more  agreeable  than  in  the  summer.  Hunters  and 
trappers  usually  locate  in  some  habitation,  and 
use  it  as  a  central  point  from  which  they  search 
game,  traveling  on  snow-shoes.  Even  when  a 
long  journey  is  necessary,  the  old,  experienced 
trapper  seldom  thinks  of  taking  a  tent  with  him, 
but  trusts  to  luck  to  find  a  big  hollow  tree  for  the 
night.  Such  trees  are  common  in  certain  sections 
of  the  Canadian  Eockies.  They  are  all  old  and 
have  only  a  thick  outer  shell.  An  old  oak,  six 
feet  in  diameter,  affords  an  admirable  place  to 
bunk,  provided  the  opening  is  not  too  large.  The 
experienced  hunter  always  looks  for  a  hollow  tree 
with  the  opening  into  it  down  close  to  the  ground, 
as  this  prevents  the  possibility  of  a  wild  beast 
climbing  in  on  top  of  him.  Sometimes  the  man 
finds  the  hollow  tree  already  occupied  by  a  bear 
or  a  catamount,  which  he  must  fight  or  hunt  an- 
other tree.  If  nightfall  is  already  well  advanced 
there  is  generally  a  fight,  as  hollow  trees  are  hard 
to  find  in  the  dark  by  even  the  most  experienced 
hunters,  and  in  most  cases  the  man  gets  the  tree, 
and  the  skin  of  the  wild  beast,  too. 

When  the  hunter  has  completed  his  work  he 
builds  a  fire  in  the  snow,  not  far  from  the  hole  in 
the  tree,  cuts  a  piece  of  meat  from  his  vanquished 
foe,  and  prepares  his  supper.  And  never  does 
man  partake  of  a  meal  amid  more  solemn  sur- 
roundings. The  air  is  still,  and  no  sound  breaks 
the  silence  except  the  cracking  of  the  ice  on  the 
sleet-covered  twigs.   Rocks,  canyons  and  gorges 


are  buried  deep  under  the  snow,  and  the  light 
from  the  camp-fire  lights  up  the  scene  with  a 
vivid  glare. 

His  evening  meal  finished,  the  hunter  crawls 
into  the  hollow  tree  ■and  gets  into  his  sleeping- 
bag,  lying  so  that  his  head  will  be  close  to  the 
opening.  And  there  he  sleeps  as  comfortably  as 
if  he  were  in  a  bed  of  a  ten-dollar-a-day  hotel  in 
New  York.  Such  an  experience  is  usually  an 
event  to  mark  an  epoch  in  a  man's  life,  and  yet  to 
the  hunter  and  trapper  in  the  Canadian  Eockies  it 
is  an  every-day  occurrence. 

During  the  winter  the  moose  and  the  wood-buf- 
falo are  hunted  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Eockies.  Both  of  these  animals  are  still 
plentiful  there,  and  are  stalked  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  deer.  But  the  hunting  of  the  moose  is 
more  dangerous,  and  requires  all  the  nerve  a  man 
has.  The  beasts  are  vicious,  especially  after  a 
slight  wound.  They  are  hard  to  kill,  and  a  ride- 
ball  must  reach  a  vital  point  to  drop  the  game. 
So  the  hunter,  hindered  at  every  step  by  cumber- 
some snow-shoes,  must  get  quite  near.  When  the 
time  comes  to  shoot  he  must  not  waver,  and  yet 
he  must  be  ready  to  run  in  case  the  beast  should 
turn  on  him.  The  least  mischance  means  death, 
for  the  moose's  front  feet  are  sharp.  It  has  a 
trick  of  rushing  at  a  man  and  striking  an  outward 
and  downward  blow  that  is  likely  to  cut  him  in 
two.  Dogs  are  generally  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  as  far  as  moose  are  concerned,  but  at 
the  critical  moment  they  can  do  little  to  help  their 
master.  When  the  moose  driven  to  bay  turns  it 
always  makes  for  the  man,  seeming,  by  some 
strange  intelligence,  to  know  who  is  the  real 
enemy.  For  all  this,  moose-hunting  is  the  most 
exciting  sport  to  be  found  on  the  American  conti- 
nent to-day,  and  the  man  who  loves  adventure 
will  get  enough  on  one  hunt  to  last  him  until  an- 
other year.  Then  he  will  go  after  jnore  moose. 
But  it  may  be  that  he  will  never  come  back.— 
Ainslee's. 


AN  INDIAN  COURTSHIP 

"We'd  been  there  an  hour,  I  reckon,  when  Big 
Eyes  she  got  up  an'  come  over  to  where  I  was 
settin',  beside  the  chief,  an'  she  stood  there,  right 
in  front  o'  me,  goin'  up  an*  down,  lookin'  at  me 
an'  lookin'  down  to  the  ground.  I  didn't  know 
what  she  wanted,  till  Little  Bear  he  signed  to  me 
I  was  to  dance  with  her.  I  wa'n't  minded  to  be 
mean,  not  after  the  way  they'd  treated  me.  It 
looked  easy  enough,  too;  so  I  got  up  and  com- 
menced hoppin'.  You  oughter  heard  them  squaws 
cackle!  I  reckon  I  did  look  some  funny,  'count  o' 
not  bavin'  got  the  hang  o'  it;  an",  besides,  I  hadn't 
took  more'n  a  dozen  jumps  till  my  wind  gave  out. 
'Twas  a  dummed  sight  harder'n  it  looked.  I  felt 
like  I'd  run  a  mile  over  a  big  hill ;  but  I  wa'n't 
goin'  to  knuckle  down.  No,  sir-ee!  I  kep'  on 
best  I  could,  an'  was  just  wishin'  I  hadn't  et  such 
a  ter'able  big  supper,  when  Big  Eyes  she  unhitched 
the  robe  she  was  wearin'  an'  lifted  it  up  in  her 
arms  t'ward  me.  We  didn't  stop  jiggin',  but 
she  give  it  a  whirl,  comin'  up  clost  to  me,  an' 
then  she  slung  it  right  over  our  heads,  an'  before  I 
kuowed  what  she  was  doin'  she'd  ketched  me 
round  the  neck  with  her  arms  and  drawed  my 
head  down  an'  kissed  me,  smack!  Indians  are 
awful  funny  kissers,  too.  She  took  her  time  to  it, 
an'  when  I  got  to  thinkin'  it  over  afterward  I  kind 
o'  made  up  my  mind  'twa'n't  such  a  bad  kiss;  only 
it  did  taste  tol'able  strong  o'  buf'lo-taller  an' 
wood-smoke.  When  she  got  done  she  sneaked 
out  from  under  the  robe  quick,  leavin'  it  hangin' 
over  me,  an'  I  was  that  hot  an'  rattled  I  thought 
I  never  would  get  it  pawed  off  o'  me." — A  Fron- 
tiersman, in  Leslie's  Monthly. 


A  WEST-POINTER  CALLED  DOWN 

A  young  second  lieutenant,  who  had  been  grad- 
uated from  the  first  class  a  couple  of  months 
before  the  regular  graduation  at  West  Point,  had 
just  joined  his  regiment  and  was  walking  down 
the  street  near  the  palace.  He  stopped  on  the 
corner,  and  as  he  did  so  an  old  grizzled  soldier 
with  a  growth  of  beard  on  his  face  and  with  a 
cavalry  sergeant's  stripe  on  his  breeches,  a  blue 
shirt  and  campaign-hat,  but  with  no  other  mark 
of  rank  about  his  uniform  except  his  sergeant's 
stripe,  walked  slowly  down  and  stopped  in  front 
of  the  lieutenant,  looking  around  at  the  different 
buildings. 

The  young  officer  fidgetted  a  few  moments  un- 
der the  manner  in  which  the  trooper  ignored  his 
proximity,  and  finally  turned  to  him  and  said, 
sharply,  "Here,  you  man,  did  any  one  ever  teach 
you  how  to  salute?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  drawled  the  trooper,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  youngster. 

"Well,  knock  your  heels  together,"  said  the 
young  officer;  and  the  trooper  came  to  attention 
with  the  precision  of  an  old  soldier. 

"Now  salute!"  he  said;  and  the  trooper's  gaunt- 
let came  to  the  rim  of  his  hat  and  stayed  there 
until  the  young  lieutenant  answered  it,  at  the 
same  time  demanding,  "Now  remember  this,  and 
don't  let  it  happen  again!  What  is  your  name, 
and  what  do  you  belong  to?" 

Without  relaxing  his  position  from  attention 
the  old  trooper  again  respectfully  saluted  and 
remarked,  dryly,  "My  name  is  Samuel  Summer, 
and  I'm  brigadier-general  of  the  cavalry  bri- 
gade!" Whereupon  the  young  lieutenant  pro- 
ceeded to  copy  as  many  colors  of  the  rainbow 
with  his  face  as  possible,  and  slipped  away  as 
soon  as  he  dared,  forgetting  even  to  apologize.— 
J.  F.  J.  Archibald,  on  Santiago's  Surrender,  in 
Leslie's  Weekly. 

The  sowing  of  evil  seed  is  an  irreparable  evil; 
none  can  tell  where  the  wind  will  carry  it,  and 
unexpected  crops  are  found  far  and  wide.— George 
Moore. 


HEALTH,  VIGOR,  STRENGTH 

FOR  ALL  WHO  DESIRE  IT 

Dr.  J.  M.  Peebles,  the  grand  old  man  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  originator  of 

PSYCHIC  TREATMENT 

has  so  perfected  his  method  that  it  has  revolutionized  THE  ART  OF 
HEALING,  and  it  can  almost  be  said  there  are  NO  HOPELESS  OR 
INCURABLE  DISEASES.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Henderson,  of  St.  Johns,  Washing- 
ton, who  suffered  for  years  with  pains  in  the  ovaries  and  uterine  weak- 
ness, was  entirely  cured  by  the  Peebles  treatment.  Mrs.  C.  Harris, 
Marionville,  Pa.,  says  she  cannot  express  too  much  gratitude  for  the 
results  received  through  Dr.  Peebles'  treatment.  She  suffered  for  years 
from  falling  of  the  womb.  L.  A.  Lord,  Elsworth.  Wis.,  was  permanently 
cured  of  dyspepsia  and  nervousness.  Geo.  H.  Weeks,  of  53  Minerva 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sends  heartfelt  thanks  for  restoration  of  health 
after  suffering  with  nervous  prostration  and  insomnia ;  says  he  now  enjovs 
restfulness  and  sleeps  sound  every  night.  It  is  A  GRAND  SCIENCE 
combined  with  Magnetic  Medicines  prepared  in  his  own  laboratory,  which 
heals  and  cures  when  all  else  fails.  If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  this 
treatment,  which  is  annually  curing  thousands  of  those  pronounced  incurable,  do  not  fail  to  send  at 
once  for  full  information  concerning  this  grand  treatment.  It  is  absolutely  free,  and  the  information 
gained  will  be  worth  much  to  you.  If  you  are  sick  and  discouraged,  do  not  fail  to  have  the  doctors 
diagnose  your  case  and  tell  you  your  exact  condition.  Just  write  them  a  plain,  truthful  letter  about 
your  case ;  they  will  confidentially  consider  the  same,  send  you  at  once  a  complete  diagnosis  of  your 
condition,  and  also  literature  on  this  grand  system  of    .  _  „  _  .  _  .  _  .    _  _^  __  __ 

treatment,  together  with  Dr.  Peebles'  essay,  "  The  Psy-  A  KS(  1 1  I  |-  I  Y  |-|<F|- 
chic  Science  in  the  Cure  of  Disease."  All  this  is  sent  n  i  •_  i_  ■     ■  I » 

Write  to-day.   DE.  PEEBLES'  INSTITUTE  OF  HEALTH,  Department  U,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


DR.  J.  M.  PEEBLES 


THE  WESTERN 

A  College  and  Seminary  for  Women 
OXFORD,  OHIO 

The  forty-seventh  year  opens  Septem- 
ber 11,  1901.  Location  exceptionally 
beautiful  and  healthful.  One  hour 
from  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and  Van- 
dalia  Express  routes.  Full  classical 
courses.  Superior  advantages  in 
Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Physical 
Culture.    Accommodations  limited. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.D.,    .  President 


GRANULATED  SORE  EYES 


FREE  TRIAL  TREATMENT 


Dr.  J.  Harvey  Moore,  who  was  appointed  by  two 
governors  of  Missouri  as  oculist  in  charge  of  the 
Missouri  State  School  for  the  Blind,  guarantees 
to  cure  every  case  of  granulated  sore  eyes,  no  matter  of  how  long  standing,  without  the 
use  of  the  knife  or  caustics,  by  his  original  Home  Treatment,  which  can  he  administered  by 
any  one ;  he  will  send  to  any  one  requesting  it,  a  free  trial  treatment  and  his  book,  entitled 
"The  Eye."  Address  Dr.  J.  Harvey  Moore,  Suite  3,  Century  Building,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


CHFAP  Farm  Lands 

LOCATED  ON  THE  YAZOO  &  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY  R.  R.  IN  THE  FAMOUS 


VALLEY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI— SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 
TO  THE  RAISING  OF 

COTTON,  CORN, 
CATTLE  AND  HOGS 

Soil  Richest  in  the  World 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Maps 

E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner 
Central  Station,  Park  Row,  Room  380 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Entirely  New 

We  have  just  issued  the  Twentieth  Century 
Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of 
All  Lands.  Two  invaluable  reference  works  in 
one,  and  sold  at  one  fourth  customary  Atlas  prices. 
Gives  Official  Census  and  Crop  Statistics  ot  1900, 
New  copyrighted  Maps.  New  and  brilliantly  illus- 
trated Gazetteer.   Thoroughly  up  to  date. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Sold  only  through  agents  and  guaranteed  the  finest 
seller  on  the  market.  Our  agents  are  "doubling 
the  best  profits  they  ever  made  before.  Contains 
170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches.  340  Col- 
ored Maps  aud  beautiful  and  strictly  representa- 
tive Illustrations.  Extra  liberal  agency  terms. 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


DO  YOl  KNOW 


of  any  worthy 
person  in  your 
neighborhood 
who  would  like  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money 
either  by  working  all  or  part  of  the  time?  If  so, 
please  send  us  the  name  and  address,  or  ask  the 
party  to  write  us  at  once  for  particulars.  Address 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
Circulation  Department.  Springfield,  Ohio 


LADIES'  KNIFE 


Premium 
Mo.  150 


This  Ladies'  Penknife  is  neat  and  tasty  in  every  respect.    It  is 
manufactured  by  an  old  reliable  manufacturing 
company  and  is  guaranteed  by  them. 

It  is  2fi  inches  long,  and  has  two  blades  made  of  razor- 
steel,  hand-forged,  oil-tempered,  carefully  sharpened 
and  highly  polished.    The  handle  is  of  genuine  ivory, 
the  trimmings  of  German  silver,  and  the  linings  of 
brass.   The  cut  shows  the  exact  size  and  shape  of 
the  knife.    It  is  fully  warranted.    This  knife  is  usually 
sold  in  stores  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.00,  but  as  an  extra 
nducement  to  our  club-raisers  and  subscribers  we  make 
the  following  very  liberal  offer: 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  Re- 
mainder of  This  Year  and  This  Penknife  for 


Postage  paid  by  us. 


60  Cents 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  of  these  subscriptions  count  in  a  club 
the  same  as  one  yearly  subscription) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


.^XN\X\VV^\NNN^\X\NX\SX^\\X\\XNSX^^ 

I  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  t^JSJS^SX^^SSSSZ  f 


No  special  experience  required.    No  investment.  ^ 


>  """   """  "  .  ■■■■         .,     —  *  wwr^ri-r^-vwr  paid  by  any  first-class  illustrated  magazine  in  £ 

i  THE  GREATEST  CASH  COMMISSION        ™  tte v^w*  <*  f,.upayf„r  4 

f,  ■*■»■■"-  *  ^-  finished  work.    Discarding  contingent  offers,  4 

?  as  rebates  and  prizes,  which  commonly  result  in  disappointment,  the  Woman'!  Home  Companion  pays  its  agents  their  full,  extra  < 

£  large  commission  in  cash  immediately.    Benewals  same  as  new  subscribers.    Circulators  will  have  every  aid  and  facility  at  com-  ^ 

'/  mand  of  the  publishers.    The  spring  being  a  particularly  favorable  season,  all  who  seek  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  A 

^  should  write  at  once  for  particulars.   Address  THE  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  Department  of  Agents,  Springfield,  Ohio.  ^ 

£x\\X^X\\XNKV^\NX\SX?*.XV'.X\NX\\X\\^^ 


Others  are  realizing  good  incomes  with  only  310  or  even  NO  capital 
invested.  Why  not  you?  Fair  talking  ability  and  earnest  business  ambi- 
tion required.  We  do  the  rest.  Write  us  immediately.  If  you  hare  had 
experience  In  soliciting,  please  specify  it.  Your  option  of  business  in  your 
own  town  or  elsewhere.  Address  The  Crowel!  k  Eirkpatrid;  Co.,  Springteld,  Ohio 


LARGE  PROFITS 
WITHOUT  CAPITAL 


August  1,  1901 
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POOR  GIRL 

Slie  may  not  tell  me  that  her  love 
Is  all  for  me. 

Poor  girl! 
The  world  has  put  a  seal  upon 
Her  lips,  and  she, 

Poor  girl, 
Must  wait  until  I  speak !   She  may 
Not  come  with  arms  outstretched  and  say 
She  yearns  to  be  mine  own  for  aye- 
Poor  girl! 

But  she  has  eyes  wherein  the  glow 
Of  love  may  He, 

Poor  girl! 

,  And  she  has  lips  from  which  may  come 
The  long,  sweet  sigh, 
Poor  girl! 
A  thousand  ways  she  has  to  show 
Her  love  for  me— to  let  me  know 
Without  exactly  saying  so, 
Poor  girl! 

—Chicago  Record-Herald. 

% 

WENT  AROUND 

Befoke  Bismarck,  reconstructed  the  map 
of  Europe,  and  made  a  united  Ger- 
many, a  dozen  little  principalities  used 
to  annoy  travelers  by  stopping  them  at 
their  frontiers  until  they  had  satisfied  the 
custom-house  demands.  A  Yankee  once  had  his 
carriage  stopped  at  the  frontier  of  a  petty  prince's 
country.  The  Herr  Ober,  controller  at  the  cus- 
tom-house, came  forward,  and,  much  to  his  indig- 
nation, was  received  in  a  nonchalant  way.  The 
Yankee  was  ungentlemanly  enough  not  to  get 
out  of  his  carriage  or  even  to  take  off  his  hat.  The 
Herr  Ober  sharply  demanded  the  key  of  the 
tourist's  trunks,  which  his  subordinate  began 
handling  roughly. 

"Here,  hands  off!"  shouted  the  Yankee.  "I 
didn't  come  from  the  United  States  of  America 
to  he  controlled  by  you!  Put  those  trunks  back! 
I'll  not  go  through  you  at  all!  I'll  turn  back !  I'm 
in  no  hurry,  and  don't  care  for  losing  a  day! 
You're  no  country;  you're  only  a  spot!  I'll  go 
round  you!" 
And  he  did.— London  King. 


LOVERS'  PLANS  UPSET 

"Did  you  ask  papa?"  she  questioned,  eagerly. 
"Yes;  audit's  all  off,"  he  responded,  as  one  in  a 
dream. 
"Why,  did  he  refuse?" 

"No;  but  he  said  when  I  asked  to  take  you 
away  from  him  I  was  asking  to  take  away  the 
light  of  his  life ;  that  the  home  without  you  would 
be  a  prison-cell." 

"Well,  all  papas  say  that,  you  big,  tender- 
hearted fellow." 

,  "I  know,"  he  responded,  huskily;  "but  it  isn't 
that." 
"What  is  it,  then?" 

"Can't  you  see?  He  expects  me  to  take  you 
away  from  home,  and  I  wouldn't  have  the  nerve 
after  he  talked  like  that  to  stay— and— er— well, 
don't  you  see?" 

"I  see,"  she  answered,  coldly.— Indianapolis 
Sun. 

55 

IT  TRIED  HER  FAITH 

They  were  sitting  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  no 
word  had  been  spoken  by  either  for  a  full  minute. 

"You  doubt  me!"  he  at  length  exclaimed. 
"Have  I  not  told  you  over  and  over  again  tiat  I 
love  you,  and  you  only ;  and  did  I  ever  tell  you  an 
untruth,  Katherine?" 

"I  would  that  I  could  have  absolute  faith  in 
you,"  she  replied,  stifling  a  sob,  "but  I  heard  you 
tell  uncle  that  you  once  caught  a  brook-trout  that 
weighed  three  pounds  and  six  ounces."  And  the 
tears  flowed  down  her  fair  young  face,  while  he 
tapped  the  sand  with  his  foot  and  solemnly  gazed 
o'er  the  wide  blue  sea.— London  Answers. 
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UPSETTING  ARITHMETICAL  TRADITION 

Jack— "How  did  you  come  out  on  that  bulldog 
pup  you  bought?" 

Dick— "Lost  over  one  hundred  per  cent  on  the 
transaction." 

Jack— "Oh,  I  guess  not!  One  hundred  per  cent 
is  all  you  can  possibly  lose." 

Dick— "Think  so,  do  you?  Well,  I  paid  ten 
dollars  for  the  pup,  and  then  I  had  to  give  a  boy 
one  dollar  to  take  him  out  and  drown  him.  If  that 
isn't  one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent  loss,  I'd  like 
to  know  what  you  call  it."— New  York  Sun. 
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THE  POLITE  PROFESSOR 

The  palm  for  absent-mindedness  should  be  ac- 
corded to  a  learned  German  professor.  One  day 
he  noticed  his  wife  placing  a  bunch  of  flowers  on 
his  desk.   "What  do  they  mean?"  he  asked. 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "don't  you  know  that 
this  is  the  anniversary  of  your  marriage?" 

"Ah,  indeed,  is  it?"  said  the  professor,  politely. 
"Kindly  let  me  know  when  yours  comes  around 
and  I  will  return  your  attention  in  kind."— Col- 
lier's Weekly. 


REDUCED 

"You  know  Weightman,  the  big,  stout  clerk  at 
our  store?" 

"Yes ;  he  must  weigh  over  two  hundred." 

"Well,  he  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  paper, 
'Fat  folks  reduced,  one  dollar,'  and  answered  it." 

"Didn't  he  hear  from  them?" 

"Oh,  yes ;  it  was  just  as  advertised." 

"That's  good;  how  much  has  he  been  reduced?" 

"Why,  one  dollar."— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

a 

HER  POINT  OF  VIEW 

In  one  of  St.  Paul's  parks  the  other  morning  a 
neat-looking  young  woman  was  doing  her  best  to 
learn  to  ride  a  bicycle.  Curiously  enough,  she  had 
practically  acquired  the  art  of  mounting,  but  was 
as  yet  unable  to  ride  more  than  a  short  distance 
before  her  wabbly  gait  resulted  in  a  dismount  or 
an  aggravating  tumble.  She  kept  pluckily  at 
it,  however,  and  the  group  of  boys  watching  were 
half  inclined  to  jeer,  half  inclined  to  cheer. 

Without  observing  it  the  fair  learner  had  slowly 
worked  herself  along  to  a  spot  not  very  far  from 
the  edge  of  the  park  lake.  Unfortunately  her 
wheel  suddenly  turned,  and  before  she  could 


jump  off  she  and  the  bike  were  both  rolling  in 
the  water.  The  boys  howled  with  delight,  which 
so  exasperated  her  that  she  came  out  of  the 
water,  shook  herself  like  a  wet  dog,  and  turning 
wrathfully  on  Young  America,  said: 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?  I  don't  see  any- 
thing so  d  n  funny  about  it!" 

Then  she  blushed  furiously,  and  made  the  best 
of  her  way  to  the  nearest  house,  where  a  kindly 
matron  gave  her  a  change  of  clothing. 

—Northwest  Magazine. 


GOOD  CAUSE  TO  MOURN 


LOOKING  HIGHER 

Lady  (interviewing  parlor-maid)— "I'm  afraid 
you're  too  good-looking.  You  see,  I  have  grown- 
up sons,  and  young  men  are  §o  thoughtless  and 
given  to  flirting." 

Swell  parlor-maid  (loftily)— "You  need  not 
worry  yourself  about  that,  madam;  I  have 
higher  aspirations  than  your  sons.  I  am  engaged 
to  a  professional  cricketer,  and  one  of  the  best." 
—Tit-Bits. 
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A  NATURAL  MISTAKE 

Policeman— "Look  here,  my  friend,  the  neigh- 
bors tell  me  that  you  beat  your  wife  every  day  at 
about  this  time,  and  I  have  called  to  tell  you  that 
it  has  got  to  stop." 

Surprised  citizen— "Beat  my  wife?  Why,  what 
in  the  world— oh,  I  know  what  you  mean ;  that's 
my  oldest  daughter  learning  to  sing!"— Louisville 
Journal. 
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TOO  HONEST 

First  bank  director— "I  think  we'd  better  let 
Collins  go." 

Second  bank  director— "Why?  He's  been  our 
cashier  for  twenty-five  years." 

First  bank  director— "I  know;  but  he's  too  in- 
fernally honest.  We  don't  get  a  chance  to  do 
any  financiering."— Harlem  Life. 
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ROMANCE  ENDED 

"When  are  you  going  to  marry  the  floor- 
walker?" asked  the  girl  behind  the  catchup- 
counter. 

"Oh,  that's  off,"  said  the  girl  in  charge  of  the 
sugar-counter.  "He  says  we  can't  afford  to  marry 
on  my  salary,  and  he  needs  all  his  own  to  support 
the  dignity  of  his  position."— Chicago  Tribune. 


PARTNERS  TO  THE  LAST 

A  Southern  darky,  wishing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  to  know  that  he  and  his  venerable 
partner  had  decided  to  retire  from  active  life, 
astonished  them  one  morning  by  placing  the  fol- 
lowing sign  above  the  door  of  the  establishment: 

"Dis  am  to  infohm  de  public  dat  me  an'  Ike  am 
goin'  out  of  bis'ness.  Dem  dat  owes  de  firm  may 
set'le  with  me ;  dem  dat  de  firm  owes  may  settle 
with  Ike."— Life. 


SILENCING  HUBBY 

Young  father  (in  the  future)— "Great  snakes! 
Can't  you  do  something  to  quiet  that  baby?  Its 
eternal  squalling  just  drives  me  wild!" 

Young  mother  (calmly  to  servant)— "Marie, 
bring  in  my  husband's  mother's  phonograph  and 
put  in  the  cylinder  At  Ten  Months.'  I  want  him 
to  hear  how  his  voice  sounded  when  he  was 
young."— New  York  Weekly. 


PLEASANT  SURPRISE 

"Yes ;  he's  living  in  Kentucky  now,  and  he  says 
he's  delighted." 

"Huh!  I  can't  iniagine  anybody  being  delighted 
over  living  in  Kentucky." 

"You  don't  understand.  He  means  he's  de- 
lighted that  he's  living."— Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 
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AN  UNLUCKY  THROW 

"Invade  England!"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic 
Frenchman.  "Easiest  thing  in  the  world.  Why, 
sir,  in  twelve  hours  we  could  throw  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  into  England!" 

"Possibly,  possibly!"  replied  his  less  enthusi- 
astic countryman;  "but  what  if  the  English 
should  refuse  to  throw  the  army  back?"— Puck. 
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HIS  THEORY 

Customer— "You  see,  Seth  Green  and  Cy  Black 
traded  hosses,  an'  both  of  'em  think  they're 
stuck." 

Storekeeper— "Then  why  in  the  world  don't 
they  trade  back  again?" 

Customer— "I  dunno,  unless  they're  afraid  of 
gittin'  stuck  twice."— Puck. 


THE  MODEST  CELT 

"What  I  like  about  the  Irish  is  that  they  are 
so  modest  and  unassuming." 
"Holy  smokes!" 

"Fact.  When  an  Irishman  does  anything  great 
he  does  not  go  bragging  of  his  ability,  as  another 
man  would.  He  merely  brags  about  Ireland."— 
Indianapolis  Journal. 
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A  MERCENARY  VIEW  OF  IT 

"Now  that  you  have  paid  every  respect  to  the 
memory  of  your  departed  husband,  I  am  sure  that 
I  cannot  be  accused  of  disrespect  in  asking  you 
if  you  will  marry  again." 

"I  am  sure  I  can't  say.  I  thought  I  was  marry- 
ing a  gaii\  when  I  married  my  last  husband." 
—Boston  Courier. 

a 

AN  OLD  IDEA 

"Dese  hoss'less  kerriges  ain't  so  much,"  said 
Mr.  Erastns  Pinkly. 

"Dey's  all  de  talk,"  replied  Miss  Hiami  Brown. 

"Co'se  dey  is.  But  it's  a  back-number  scheme. 
What  were  de  fust  steamship  but  a  muleless 
canal-boat?"— Washington  Star. 

% 

EGGS  AND  EGGS 

"Pa,  out  to  gran'ma's  we  had  real  hens'  eggs." 
'Well,  what  other  kind  of  eggs  are  there, 
Dicky?" 

"Why,  pa,  you  sa.id  all  th'  eggs  we  get  In  town 
are  cold-storage  eggs."— Indianapolis  Journal. 
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HANDY 

"This  man,"  said  the  keeper,  softly,  "imagines 
he  has  millions." 

"Isn't  that  nice?"  answered  the  visitor. 
"Whenever  he  needs  money  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
draw  on  his  imagination."— Kansas  City  Times. 


'Are 


Undertaker  (to  bystander  at  funeral)- 
you  one  of  the  mourners?" 
Bystander— "I  am,  sir." 

Undertaker— "What  relation  to  the  deceased?" 
Bystander— "None  at  all;  but  he  owed  me  five 
dollars!"— Chicago  News.  . 


CHANGE  IN  THE  MENU 

The  cannibal  chief— "You  say  you  are  going  to 
give  me  a  batter-pudding  to-day  for  dinner?" 

The  cannibal  chef— "Yes,  your  excellency.  We 
found  a  stranded  base-ball  nine  near  by  yester- 
day."—Yonkers  Statesman. 


* 


HOW  HE  FOUND  THEM 

"William,  go  up  to  my  room;  back  of  my  ward- 
robe there  are—" 
"Cigars,  sir?" 

"Yes;  how  did  you  find  them?" 

"Oh,  very  good,  indeed,  sir!"— St.  Louis  Star. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  OTHER  DAYS 

Tommy— "Mama,  why  have  you  got  papa's  hair 
in  a  locket?"  . 

His  mother— "To  remind  me  that  he  once  had 
some,  Tommy."— Jewelers'  Weekly. 


Sick  Made  Well 
Weak  Made  Strong 

Marvelous  Elixir  of  Life  Discov- 
ered by  Famous  Doctor-Sci- 
entist that  Cures  Every 
Known  Ailment. 


Wonderful  Cures  are  Effected 
that  Seem  Like  Miracles 
Performed — The  Secret 
of   Long    Life  of 
Olden  Times 
Revived. 


The  Remedy  Is  Free  to  All  Who  Send 
Name  and  Address. 

After  years  of  patient  study  and  delving  into 
the  dusty  record  of  the  past,  as  well  as  following 
modern  experiments  in  the  realms  of  medical 
science,  Dr.  James  W.  Kidd,  122  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  makes  the 
startling  announcement  that  he  has  surely  dis- 
covered the  elixir  of  life.  That  he  is  able  with 
the  aid  of  a  mysterious  compound,  known  only  to 


DR.  JAMES  WILLIAM  KIDD 

himself,  produced  as  a  result  of  the  years  he  has 
spent  in  searching  for  this  precious  life-giving 
boon,  to  cure  any  and  every  disease  that  is  known 
to  the  human  body.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
doctor's  earnestness  in  making  his  claim,  and  the 
remarkable  cures  that  he  is  daily  effecting  seem 
to  bear  him  out  very  strongly.  His  theory  which 
he  advances  is  one  of  reason  and  based  on  sound 
experience  in  a  medical  practice  of  many  years. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try  his  remarkable  "Elixir  of 
Life,"  as  he  calls  it,  for  he  sends  it  free  to  any 
one  who  is  a  sufferer  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
convince  of  its  ability  to  cure,  so  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  risk  to  run.  Some  of  the  cures  cited  are 
very  remarkable,  and  but  for  reliable  witnesses 
would  hardly  be  credited.  The  lame  have  thrown 
away  crutches  and  walked  about  after  two  or 
three  trials  of  the  remedy.  The  sick,  given  up  by 
home  doctors,  have  been  restored  to  their  families 
and  friends  in  perfect  health.  Rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  stomach,  heart,  liver,  kidney,  blood 
and  skin  diseases  and  bladder  troubles  disappear 
as  by  magic.  Headaches,  backaches,  nervousness, 
fevers,  consumption,  coughs,  colds,  asthma, 
catarrh,  bronchitis  and  all  affections  of  the 
throat,  lungs  or  any  vital  organs  are  easily  over- 
come in  a  space  of  time  that  is  simply  marvelous. 

Partial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  dropsy, 
gout,  scrofula  and  piles  are  quickly  and  perma- 
nently removed.  It  purifies  the  entire  system, 
blood  and  tissues,  restores  normal  nerve  power, 
circulation,  and  a  state  of  perfect  health  is  pro- 
duced at  once.  To  the  doctor  all  systems  are 
alike  and  equally  affected  by  this  great  "Elixir 
of  Life."  Send  for  the  remedy  to-day.  It  is  free 
to  every  sufferer.  State  what  you  want  to  be 
cured  of  and  the  sure  remedy  for  it  will  be  sent 
you  free  by  return  mail. 


FAT 


Howto  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 
>St.,New  York  City,  writes:' 
'It  reduced  mj  weight  40  lbs.  three  years  ago,  and  I  hay. 
not  gained  an  ounce  sinco."  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  as 
water  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense.  No 
starrinc.  No  sickness.  TYe  will  mail  1  box  of  ft  and  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 

Dept   B,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO: 


A  Frill  81ift  $1  Treatment  of  Dr.  0. 

Phelps  Brown's  Oreat  Herbal  Kemedy  for 
Fits,  Epilepsy  and  all  Nervous  Diseases.  Ad- 
dressO.  ]\  RKOIVK,  156  Liberty  St., Newbury,  N.Y. 


Facial  Blemlshes.Tetter,Salt 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Bins  Worm,  Itching; 

 Plies,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 

Skin  diseases  promptly  cared  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  86c.  A.  O.  PIXSON, 
Pharmacist,  182?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


TAPE-WORM 


EXPELLED  WITH  HEAD.  GTTABANTESD. 
BOOKLET  FREE.  BY  EON  FIELD  it  CO., 
DEPT.  C-B,    183  STATS  tiT„  CHICAGO. 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Sample  FREE. 
Or.  F.  E,  May.BloomingtOiQ,  IIL 


«  wd  with  jhompson's  eye  Water 


»?eak  eyes,  use 
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No.  3872.—  Shirt-waist.  10  rents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  ami  40  inches  bust. 


No.  3878.— Woman's  Model  Basque.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust. 


No.  3874. — Yoke-drawers.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist. 


No.  3786.— Sack  Chemise.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

|      We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  toe  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


We  wi"  Sive  a°y  THREE  of  these  patterns  for  FHrr 
r IV EE  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  nVCJC 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  3882.— Woman's  Fancy  Blouse.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36.  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  3845. — Round-yoke  Wrapper. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 


No.  3765.— Morning-gown.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  10  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  3684.— Work-gown.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 


No.  368.3.— Breakfast-t acket.  lOcents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  3837.— Child's  Long-waisted 
Petticoat.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


No.  3839.— Kimono  Dressing-sack. 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  36  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  3875.— Shirt- waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32, 34,  36, 38, 40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  3763.— Girls'  Jacket.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  3752.— Boys'  Blouse.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


f/tf  tVf 


No.  3728.— Woman's  Chemise. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  3847.— Man's  Shirt-waist.  10  cents 
Sizes,  34, 36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  breast 


—Seven-gored  Walking- 
skirt.   11  rents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waif  t. 


No.  3881.— Woman's  Five-goeed  Skirt. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  ..ml  32  li.chc;.  Waist. 


No.  3876.— Infants'  Kimono. 
10  cents.    One  size. 


No.  3723.  t'lVB-ooRBD  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  Inches  waist. 


No.  3880. — girls'  Sailor  Suit.   10  cents 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 
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The 


gest  Bargain  Yet 


Any  ONE  Premium  on  this  or  the  Following  Page,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  Three  Months,  for    .    ,    .  . 

Any  TWO  of  These  Premiums,  and  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  Six  Months,  for     .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .  . 

Any  THREE  of  These  Premiums,  and  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  One  Year,  for    ......   .  .... 


20  Cents 
35  Cents 
50  Cents 


Tm  COMPLETE  POULTRY  BOOK 

The  Complete  Poultry  Book  contains  just  what  the  poultry-raiser  or  the  prospective'  poultry-raiser  wants  to  know. 
It  contains  the  best  thought  on  this  subject  of  C.  E.  Thorne,  Ditector  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
P.  H.  Jacobs,  now  and  for  many  years  poultry  editor  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

OVER  200  PAGES.    PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  i^S :Z^^i:l^1^^ 

poultry-houses  cannot  be  surpassed,  as  they  combine  practically  every  known  design,  both  cheap  and  elaborate. 
Incubator. — Plans  are  given  for  making  a  practical-working  incubator,  hundreds  of  them  being  now,  in  use. 

Brooder. — flans  are  also  given  for  making  a  brooder,  these  plans  alone  being  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  Thousands  of 
brooders  have  been  made  according  to  these  plans  and  sold  for  $8  each. 

How  to  Market  the  Product  is  an  important  subject,  which  is  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  and  raisers  are  instructed  how 
to  get  top  prices  for  their  product. 

Breeds.— All  the  different  breeds  are  described  and  illustrated.   The  best  breeds  for  raising  broilers,  best  for  layers,  best  for  hatching  and 
best  for  general  purposes  are  pointed  out,  and  the  reasons  for  their  selection  given. 

Diseases  of  Poultry  are  fully  described  and  the  proper  remedies  prescribed.   A  chapter  which  will  save  money  for'you. 

DO  A^TIfA  |     PflSWT^  ^tiat  wnicn  characterizes  this  book  and  sets  it  apart  from  all  others  on  the  same  subject  is  its  intensely 
llrtv    IV/fiL    I  VrllilO  practical  treatment  of  the  poultry  business  from  thq  standpoint  of  experience.   It  contains  something 
valuable  for  everybody  interested  in  poultry,  whether  they  keep  fifteen  hens  or  one  thousand  hens. 

It  contains  special  chapters  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Pigeons,  etc.   For  the  purposes  of  the  general  poultry-raiser  it  is  the  most  complete, 
most  up-to-date  and  most  practical  poultry  book  fiver  published,  giving  just  the  information  every  poultry-raiser  needs  in  the  business.  4 
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Standard  American  Cook  Book 

This  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  recipes  and  desirable,  formulas  by  noted  experts  and 
over  two  hundred  practical  housekeepers.  It  covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with  special  directions  for  serving  at 
table;  also  preserving,  pickling,  candy-making,  etc.,  and  ten  more  chapters  of  exceedingly  practical  helps.  There  is 
no  question  connected  with  either  the  kitchen  or  dining-room  that  is  not  fully  treated.  One  of  the  much-prized 
features  of  this  book  is  its  completeness  in  all  details. 

NEARLY  400  LARGE  PAGES.    OVER  250  EXPLANATORY  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Making  clear  at  a  glance  important  processes  in  plain  and  fancy  cooking.  To  show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  done  amounts  to  far  more  prac- 
tically than  any  mere  bidding  do  it.  Here  are  shown  many  of  those  artistic  creations  which  are  so  much  prized  by  the  enthusiastic  cook. 
Once  accustomed  to  the  pictorial  object-teaching  methods  of  this  thorough  and  comprehensive  work,  no  lady  will  be  willing  to  go  back  to 
the  unsatisfactory  directions  of  other  cook  books.   This  Cook  Book  has  a  complete  index,  and  any  recipe  in  it  is  easily  found. 

Pldifl   afld   FanCy   COOkinq   in   Great  Variety   Attent'°n  is  called  to  the  unequaled  variety  characterizing  the  recipes 

 .  ^  —  ;  L   in  this  Cook  Book.   Practical  housekeepers  consider  this  one  of  the 

very  strongest  features  of  this  new  work,  adapting  it  to  universal  use,  and  suiting  every  occasion,  from  a  simple  and  inexpensive  home  meal 
to  an  elaborately  prepared  entertainment  for  company.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  variety  of  recipes  is  absolutely  unequaled.  ' 

The  Only  Amply  Illustrated  Work  on  the  Cuisine  Within  Reach  of  the  American  Women 

ThiS   iS  the   COOk   BOOk   YOU   Want   Because  its  P|an  includes  the  valuable  and  useful  points  of  other  cook  books,  and 

-~  :  in  addition  it  has  inestimable  features  of  its  own  entirely  new.   For  regular  use  it 

will  give  you  the  best  of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable,  economical  kitchen  guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things  to  choose  from. 


FUN  FOR  EVERYBODY... 


SAMANTHA 
AT  SARATOGA 


OR 


SAMANTHA 

THE  BRETHREN 


SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA; 


OR,  RACIN'  AFTER 
FASHION  .  .  . 


Premium 
No.  34 


This  book  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  a  summer  season  'mid  the  world  of  fashion. at  Saratoga. 
The  book  takes  off  Follies,  Flirtations,  Low-necked  Dressing,  Dudes,  Pug-dogs,  Tobogganing,  and  all  the 
extremes  of  fashionable  dissipation,  in  the  author's  inimitable  and  mirth-provoking  style. 


OR,  THE  IPH0LDIN'  OF  THE  Premium 
MEETIN'-HOUSE   No.  55 


SAMANTHA  AMONG  THE  BRETHREN; 

This  book  was  written  to  exhibit  the  comic  side  of  the  men's  argument  against  women  "a-settin'  on 
the  conference,"  and  it  does  it  to  perfection. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  each  of  these  books,  in  expensive  binding,  were  sold  for  $2.50  a  copy.  We  here  offer  special  premium 
editions  of  these  two  famous  books,  which  contain  every  word  and  every  picture  the  same  as  in  the  $2. SO  edition.  Size  of  each  page 
5i  by  li  inches  Children  and  grown-up  people  alike  read  with  rapturous  delight  these  two  Samantha  books.  They  are  written  in  a 
vein  of  strong  common  sense,  and  are  the  truest  of  humor.   The  humor  in  these  books  is  pure  and  refreshing. 

OVFR  200  fOMIf  PlfTIIRFS  Comic  illustrations  are  the  fun-makers  for  the  eyes,  and  these  two  books 
vr  ArVfvr    v^VflTll^    ■  IV,  I  U»LO    contain  more  than  200  pictures,  most  of  them  full-page  size,  similar  in  char- 

act*  to  the  one  shown  here.   Merely  to  see  them  is  to  laugh.   We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  promptly  refund  your  money. 


One  of  the  illustrations  from  "  Samantha  Among  the 
Brethren  "  (greatly  reduced) 


SPFf^l  A  I       NOTII^F     When  any  of  these  offers  are  accepted  no  cash  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  names  may  not  count  in  a 
Lv-lrtU     I  '  ■  V^l —  club.    The  offers  are  too  liberal  to  permit  of  any  additional  rewards. 
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The  Biggest  Bargain  Yet 


A\ny  ONE  Premium  on  this  or  the  Preceding  Page,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  Three  Months,  for    .    .   .  . 

Any  TWO  of  These  Premiums,  and  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  Six  Months,  for     e    ........  . 

Any  THREE  of  These  Premiums,  and  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  One  Year,  for  


20 
35 
50 


Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON 

(One  of  the  portraits  from  "Gems  from  the  Poets") 


Gems  From  the  poets 

This  work  contains  a  discriminating  collection  of  what  may  be  considered  Gems  from  all  the  poets. 
Only  representative  productions  arc  used,  and  as  a  result  we  have  the  very  highest  class  of  literature. 
It  contains  choice  poems  for  aN  moods,  all  occasions,  and  will  surely  please  every  one.  It  is  the  only 
low-priced  collection  of  poems  fully  illustrated.  The  designing  and  engraving  of  the  illustrations  alone 
cost  at  least  $20,000.  They  were  originally  designed  for  a  book  which  would  sell  for  $15.00  to  $18.00 
and  would  have  been  a  fitting  ornament  for  such  a  high-priced  book.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  offer  such  expensive  work  at  such  a  low  price.  The  pages  are  large— 7^  by  10  inches  in  size.  The 
work  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  portraits  and  biographies  of  popular  poets. 
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No  Surer  Source  of  Satisfaction  or  Better  Value  Has  Ever  Been  Offered  to  Subscribers  Than  This  Great  Book 


A  GENUINE  TEN-COLOR  FRENCH  PROCESS  PICTURE  OF 

president  WILLIAM  McKINLEY 

These  pictures  are  reproduced  from  a  late  photograph  for  which  the  President  specially  sat  at  the 
request  of  the  publishers.  They  are  in  no  sense  cheap  chromos,  but  examples  of  the  very  highest  style  of 
modern  illuminated  art  printing,  and  will  be  an  ornament  to  any  library  or  drawing-room. 

THE  PICTURES  ARE  14  BY  21  INCHES  IN  SIZE 

Printed  on  heavy  plate-paper  in  a  form  suitable  for  framing.  They  are  in  the  natural  colors,  and  at  a  short 
distance  give  the  effect  of  genuine  oil-paintings.  The  photograph  from  which  the  pictures  are  made  having 
been  taken  for  that  purpose  and  approved  by  the  President,  the  result  is  a  remarkably  good  likeness  of 
him  as  he  appears  at  the  present  time. 

Remember,  they  are  not  plain  prints,  but  that  ten  colors  are  used  in  getting  the  remarkable  lifelike 
effect  and  the  very  great  resemblance  to  a  GENUINE  OIL-PAINTING.  Thousands  of  these  pictures  have 
been  sold  and  are  much  appreciated  by  those  who  have  received  them. 

The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  securely  wrapped  on  a  tube,  and  are  guaranteed  to  arrive 
in  good  condition.    We  also  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  or  promptly  refund  your  money. 
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BREAKING  A  VICIOUS  KICKER 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 

EVERYTHING  ABOUT  THE  HORSE 

Prof.  Oleason  is  renowned  throughout  America  as  the  most  expert  and  suc- 
cessful horse-trainer  of  the  age.  For  breaking  colts,  conquering  vicious  horses 
and  training  horses  he  is  a  perfect  wonder.  His  methods  are  simple  and  sensi- 
ble, and  can  be  put  into  use  by  any  young  man  on  the  farm.  To  any  one 
who  has  colts  to  break  this  book  is  worth  many  times  the  price  we  ask  for  it. 
This  book  is  used  by  the  United  States  cavalry  as  the  one  great  authority  on 
horse-training.    If  you  have  horses  you  need  the  book. 

OVER  400  PAGES  AND  130  ILLUSTRATIONS 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BOOK'S  CONTENTS. — History  of  the  Horse:  Educating  the  Horse; 
Teaching  Horses  Tricks;  How  to  Buv:  How  to  Feed.  Water  and  Groom:  Breeding  and  Raising 
Horses ;  Breaking  and  Taming  Vicious  Horses;  Methods  of  Detecting  Unsoundness:  The  Teeth ; 
Horseshoeing;  Diseases  of  the  Horse. 

This  book,  bound  in  cloth,  is  sold  by  subscription  at  $2.50.  This  edition  is  just  as  good  for 
all  practical  purposes  and  just  as  fully  illustrated  as  the  $2.50  one. 
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A  Story  of  Arid  Agriculture 


BY  H.  A. 

scientific  agriculture  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  in  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.   The  en- 
deavor appears  to  be  to  make 
it  popular ;  to  confer  its  ben- 
efits upon  the  small  farmer  as 
well  as  the  large.    And  in 
spite  of  the  ancient  prejudice 
against  "book-farming"  it  is 
making  solid  and  substantial 
progress.   A  single  year  may 
not  mark  a  perceptible  advancement;  but 
how  about  a  period  of  years— say  a  quarter 
or  half  a  century,  mere  spans  when  consid- 
ered with  the  countless  ages  of  time  ?  Com- 
pare the  farm  methods  in  our  own  country 
to-day  with  those  in  vogue  a  single  genera- 
tion ago.   Has  there  not  been  a  vast  uplift 
from  the  primitive  conditions  of  old?  Yet 
with  all  the  wonderful  advancement  made 
what  a  vista  of  vast  possibilities  still 
spreads  itself  before  the  thinking  mind  I 

In  our  own  pastoral  economics  new 
problems  are^  still  presenting  themselves. 
One  of  these  problems  is  arid  agriculture. 
This  is  a  study  that  stands  widely  sep- 
arated from  the  question  of  humid  agricul- 
ture. It  implies  the  artificial  application  of 
moisture  to  growing  crops  as  against  the 
natural  rainfall.  It  includes  the  separate 
science  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  the  study 
of  arid  soils  and  the  effect  upon  them  of 
continued  irrigation. 

And  how  few  there  are,  comparatively, 
either  in  our  humid  or  arid  regions,  who 
pause  to  consider  the  vast  extent  of  our 
rainless  areas !  I  think  I  am  not  far  out  of 
the  way  when  I  venture  to  say  that  they 
cover  at  least  one  third  of  the  nation.  And 
there  are  sections  that  have  hitherto  been 
classed  with  the  humid  areas  that  are  look- 
ing with  jealous  eye  to  the  successes 
achieved  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  in  neigh- 
boring states.  Even  those  fertile  and  fecund 
commonwealths— Kansas  and  Nebraska- 
are  ready  to  dispute  with  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  the  right  to  a  portion  of  the  water 
that  flows  in  those  streams  which  have 
their  rise  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  has 
hitherto  found  its  way  to  and  across  their 
western  borders. 

Yet  outside  of  the  question  of  the  mere 
extent  of  territory  there  are  other  aspects 
equally  imposing  in  their  importance  and  in 
their  absorbing  interest.  First  take  the 
intrinsic  utility  of  arid  agriculture.  Doubt- 
less some  of  our  Eastern  readers,  especially 
those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  will  except 
this  proposition  with  a  shrug  of  incredulity ; 
but  I  understand  from  good  authority  that 
arid  agriculture  has  been  proven  to  be  the 
most  profitable  of  all,  and  the  remark- 
ably developed  agricultural  wealth  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  given  in  evidence.  Next  comes  the 
possible  expansion  of  arid  agriculture.  As 
yet  it  is  in  its  infancy.  Private  capital  has 
been  slow  to  embrace  irrigation  enterprises ; 
public  capital  has  not  yet  touched  them  with 
its  finger-ends.  In  this  matter  of  expansion 
it  is  not  a  question  of  land.  There  are  mill- 
ions of  acres  and  to  spare  that  are  adapted 
to  irrigation.  Water  is  the  thing,  and 
there  is  enough  of  this  running  to  waste 
every  year  which,  if  utilized,  would  trans- 
form the  whole  original  "American  Desert" 
into  a  garden-spot.  But  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  these  channels  of  agricultural 
expansion  will  be  opened  by  both  public  and 
private  capital. 

Next  comes  the  importance  of  an  extended 
irrigated  area  as  a  base  of  food  supply  in 


CRAFT* 

the  event  of  wide-spread  drought  in  the 
humid  sections.  In  arid  agriculture,  where 
an  adequate  water  supply  is  at  hand,  the 
production  of  a  crop  is  not  a  matter  of  faith, 
but  of  will.  For  twenty-one  years  I  have 
lived  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  typical  irri- 
gated'districts  of  Colorado,  and  have  yet  to 
witness  a  crop  failure.  Many  a  spring  have 
I  seen  our  farmers  shake  their  hands  dole- 
fully and  express  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
coming  harvest.  Dry  winters  have  suc- 
ceeded dry  autumns,  when,  indeed,  the  pros- 
pects were  dubious;  but  in  the  end  there 
was  a  crop  to  harvest.  The  present  season 
is  not  an  exception.  Early  in  March  the 
fields  of  Colorado  were  so  dry  and  hard- 


executive  officials  of  the  various  ditch  com- 
panies of  the  state,  such  as  ditch  superin- 
tendents, ditch-riders,  etc.,  in  giving  them 
clearer  and  broader  ideas  in  the  management 
and  distribution  of  water.  The  course  is 
meeting  with  eminent  success.  It  was  well 
attended,  and  lectures  were  delivered  by 
prominent  ditch  officials,  state  irrigation 
officials,  irrigation  lawyers,  legislators  and 
others.  The  proceedings  were  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  student  classes  in  irrigation 
engineering,  so  that  they  were  of  twofold 
effect. 

Across  the  way,  in  the  agricultural  hall  of 
the  college,  sat  Prof.  B.  C.  Buffum,  the  new 
agriculturist  of  the  institution,  giving  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  final  proofs  of  a  new 
and  neat  little  magazine,  to  be  issued  from 
the  department  bimonthly  and  to  be  called 
"Agricola  Aridus."  It  is  just  what  its  name 


AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
Farm  Lodge  and  Rocky  Mountains  in  Background 


baked  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  plow 
them  up  and  get  them  in  shape  for  seeding. 
On  the  ninth  of  April  I  gazed  forth  into  the 
white  maze  of  a  blinding  snow-storm.  All 
night  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Then  the  tem- 
perature fell,  and  the  storm  changed  to 
snow.  The  flakes  were  big  and  moist,  and 
fast  clothed  the  earth  in  a  thick,  white 
fleece,  and  decorated  the  trees  and  shrubbery 
in  vestal  robes.  It  was  the  third  storm  of 
the  kind  that  visited  us  in  three  weeks. 
The  whole  face  of  farm  affairs  was  changed 
as  if  by  magic.  The  plowed  fields  were 
heavy  with  moisture,  and  the  subsoil  re- 
ceived large  supplies  of  reserve  force.  The 
seed  already  sown  came  up,  fresh  grass 
sprang  up  all  over  the  great  cattle  and  sheep 
ranges,  and  vast  quantities  of  snow  accu- 
mulated in  the  mountain  ranges  to  melt  later 
on  and  fill  all  the  irrigating-ditches  to  over- 
flowing. We  received  at  a  single  bestowal 
those  blessings  which  not  only  assured  us  of 
a  favorable  seed-time,  but  also  of  a  bounti- 
ful harvest. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  question  of 
arid  agriculture  there  appears  to  be  a  uni- 
versal awakening,  and  here  in  Colorado  a 
reawakening.  In  April  there  was  in  session 
in  the  department  of  physics  and  irrigation 
engineering  of  the  Colorado  State  Agricul- 
tural College  what  is  known  as  a  short 
course  in  irrigation.  It  was  the  first  ever 
held  in  the  state.  It  was  conceived  by  Prof. 
L.  G.  Carpenter,  the  able  head  of  that 
department.   It  is  designed  to  benefit  the 


implies— an  exponent  of  the  principles  of 
arid  agriculture.  It  is  for  free  distribution 
to  every  bona-fide  farmer  in  Colorado.  To 
show  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ceived, it  may  be  stated  that  the  publication 
is  financially  backed  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  college  faculty  and  corps 
of  assistants,  and  it  is  edited  by  Professor 
Buffum,  in  addition  to  the  many  arduous 
duties  connected  with  the  conduct  of  his 
department.  It  is  an  organ  of  the  depart- 
ment, of  the  Students'  Agricultural  Club  and 
the  State  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
and  promises  to  be  productive  of  great  good. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

The  old-fashioned  college  knows  its  own 
mind  and  method.  The  backwoods  "univer- 
sity" that  is  hardly  more  than  a  respectable 
academy  is  never  in  doubt  about  its  curric- 
ulum or  the  wisdom  of  stuffing  its  students 
with  Greek.  For  a  thousand  years  the  main 
lines  of  work  of  such  schools  have  been  laid 
out.  They  never  question  the  soundness  of 
their  plan.  They  ask  no  advice.  Why  should 
they?  Have  not  the  great  men  of  the  mod- 
ern centuries  been  trained  by  their  methods 
and  by  teachers  who  never  knew  other 
methods? 

But  the  agricultural  college  is  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun.  It  began  its  work  with  an 
appropriation,  but  without  a  definite  plan. 
There  are  forty  or  fifty  agricultural  colleges 


in  the  United  States,  each  of  them  unlike 
every  other  one,  every  one  of  them  modeled 
in  some  degree  after  the  fashion  of  the 
classical  college.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  are  departments  of  state  universities, 
as  in  California,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
Others  are  independent,  as  in  Kansas,  Col- 
orado and  Michigan— the  latter  the  mother 
of  most  of  the  independent  institutions,  its 
graduates  the  controlling  spirits  in  a  large 
share  of  the  younger  colleges.  The  agri^ 
cultural  colleges  of  Colorado  and  Kansas  are 
types  of  those  modeled  after  the  Michigan 
pattern,  and  partaking  of  its  spirit,  though 
each  has  departed  in  important  respects 
from  the  plans  of  the  mother-college. 

I  have  said  that  the  agricultural  colleges 
started  with  an  appropriation,  but  without 
a  plan.  The  saying  is  too  true.  It  was  easy 
to  spend  the  appropriations,  but  not  easy  to 
discover  an  appropriate  work  for  the  new 
colleges,  although  the  act  which  authorized 
their  creation  seems  plain  enough  in  its 
provisions  and  mandates.  It  declared  that 
the  "leading  object"  of  these  schools  was  to 
be  "to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes."  It  was  not  easy  to  find  men  who 
could  plan  and  carry  on  a  scheme  of  ed- 
ucation and  training  in  harmony  with  the 
idea  behind  the  Morrill  Act,  and  it  is 
probable  that  few  intelligent  efforts  were 
made  to  find  such  men.  Who  was  com- 
petent to  select  the  first  one  ? 

And  when  it  did  happen,  as  in  Kansas  in 
1873,  that  a  president  was  chosen  who  had 
original  ideas  and  organizing  power,  who 
believed  in  educating  the  industrial  classes 
along  industrial  lines,  his  difficulties  were 
made  harder  to  overcome  by  his  own  sub- 
ordinates, who  were  wedded  to  the  methods 
and  the  purposes  of  the  classical  colleges  of 
the  time.  President  Anderson,  shortly  after 
he  had  reorganized  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  and 
provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act,  came  home 
from  a  trip  through  the  state  in  the  interest 
of  the  college  to  find  that  his  faculty  had 
organized  a  rebellion,  so  determined  were 
they  not  to  allow  the  college  to  experiment 
with  the  new  course  of  study  outlined  by  a 
president  who  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
old  ways.    A  weak  man  would  have  sub- 
mitted.  But  Anderson  was  not  weak.  He 
called  the  faculty  together,  told  them  that 
the  regents  of  the  college  had  authorized  him 
to  reorganize  the  whole  institution,  and 
pointedly  asked  them  if  they  were  going  to 
work  with  him  or  against  him.   He  had  his 
way,  and  did  a  great  work  for  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

But  the  agricultural  colleges  have  learned 
and  are  learning.  The  boards  of  control  of 
some  of  them  are  learning  that  it  is  wise  and 
profitable  to  give  college  men  time  to  think, 
time  to  plan,  and  that  a  college  president  or 
professor  can  earn  his  salary  without  spend- 
ing ten  hours  a  day  in  routine  work.  They 
are  learning  that  the  best  work  is  being 
done  by  the  men  who  are  given  time  and 
liberty  to  work  without  too  much  super- 
vision; that  a  college  president  must  be  a 
growing  man  or  a  failing  man,  and  that 
growing  men  who  have  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  work  ought  to  be  given  opportunity  to 
experiment  even  with  courses  of  study. 

The  mind  that  is  full  of  the  trifles  of  never- 
ending  daily  duties  is  not  a  good  place  for 
large  ideas  to  originate  and  develop.  The 
gospel  of  work  is  a  good  gospel  to  pre.ach 
and  to  practice,  but  it  is  not  the  only  good 
gospel.    It  pays  to  sit  and  think— not  to 
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The  special  correspondent  of  the  "Rec- 
ord-Herald,"  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis, 
now  in  Scandinavia,  recently  sent  an  in- 
teresting letter  on  the  world's  finest 
butter,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
"The  butter  of  Denmark  is  considered 
superior  to  that  of  all  other  countries. 
It  brings  the  highest  price  in  fancy 
markets,  and  can  be  found  all  over  the 
world  in  shops  where  luxuries  are  sold. 
In  South  America,  South  Africa,  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  in  India,  Egypt 
and  in  tropical  countries  generally  it  is 
used  by  epicures,  who  pay  one  dollar  a 
pound  for  it  in  tins  of  one,  two  and 
three  pounds  weight.  No  other  coun- 
try has  been  able  to  produce  butter 
that  will  stand  changes  of  climate  so 
well.  In  Holland  and  Sweden  attempts 
are  made  to  compete  with  the  Danish 
dairymen;  but  the  butter  from  those 
countries  is  worth  only  half  as  much, 
and  does  not  keep  half  as  well,  while 
the  efforts  of  dairymen  in  the  United 
States  have  practically  failed,  with  a 
few  isolated  exceptions.  There  is  one 
creamery  in  Iowa.  I  believe,  which  pro- 
duces butter  that  stands  the  tropic  heat 
comparatively  well,  and  will  melt  and 
solidify  as  it  passes  from  a  colder  to  a 
warmer  and  then  to  a  colder  climate, 
like  the  butter  made  in  Denmark. 

"At  the  'Landbohojskolen.'  as  the  ag- 
ricultural college  is  called  in  Danish,  the 
people  in  charge  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment again  assured  me  that  no  secret  is 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  Danish 
butter.  They  said  the  commission- 
houses  in  Copenhagen  bought  butter 
here  and  there  from  the  farmers 
throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  which 
was  shipped  in  small  or  large  packages 
to  headquarters,  where  it  was  mixed 
and  carefully  worked  over,  in  order 
that  every  particle  of  milk  should  be 
completely  expelled.  It  was  then  uni- 
formly colored  with  the  juice  of  the 
ordinary  garden-beet,  and  hermetically 
sealed  in  tins. 

"  'The  whole  secret,'  said  my  infor- 
mant, 'is  nothing  but  scientific  clean- 
liness, together  with  sterilizing  air  the 
milk  and  cream  used.' 


"Refrigerator  ships  are  now  found  on 
nearly  all  the  big  steamship  routes,  and 
they  can  carry  perishables  as  long  and 
as  far  as  necessary;  but  butter  shipped 
by  the  ordinary  cargo  steamer  usually 
melts  and  remains  in  a  liquid  state  as 
long  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  tropic  heat. 
When  it  passes  into  the  temperate  zone 
again  it  hardens,  and  the  change 
usually  spoils  it  for  the  taste,  entirely 
destroying  the  flavor  and  leaving  it  like 
ordinary  grease  or  oil.  The  Danes, 
however,  produce  a  butter  which  will 
endure  this  ordeal  without  affecting  its 
flavor  or  sweetness,  and  they  are  the 
only  people  of  whom  this  may  be  said. 

"Therefore  it  is  the  popular  impres- 
sion that  some  secret  process  is  used, 
either  in  the  preparation  or  the  pack- 
ing of  their  butter,  and  I  was  diligent 
in  trying  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Every 
butterman  I  met  assured  me  that  the 
Danish  butter  was  made  in  the  same 
manner  and  contained  the  same  ingre- 
dients that  are  found  in  the  butters  of 
other  countries,  except  that  the  Danish 
dairymen  were  more  patient  and  care- 
ful in  its  preparation.  There  was  no 
secret  process,  no  preservatives  were 
used,  no  chemical  change  was  produced 
before  packing.  Nevertheless  none  of 
the  several  butter-packers  in  Copenha- 
gen would  allow  me  to  inspect  their 
establishments." 

In  his  London  address  before  the  Brit- 
ish Tuberculosis  Congress  Dr.  Koch, 
the  world's  greatest  living  bacteriol- 
ogist, said: 

"The  sputum  of  consumptive  people 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  source  of 
the  infection  of  tuberculosis.  On  that 
point  he  supposed  all  were  agreed.  The 
question  now  arose  as  to  whether  there 
were  not  other  sources,  too,  copious 
enough  to  demand  consideration  in  the 
combating  of  tuberculosis.  Great  im- 
portance used  to  be  attached  to  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  tuberculo- 
sis. Now,  however,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  thorough  investigation  that 
though  hereditary  tuberculosis  was  not 
absolutely  non-existent  it  was  never- 
theless extremely  rare,  and  we  were  at 
liberty  in  considering  our  practical 
measures  to  leave  that  form  of  origina- 
tion entirely  otit  of  the  account. 

'Another  possibility  of  tubercular 
infection  existed,  it  was  generally  as- 
sumed, in  the  transmission  of  germs  of 
the  disease  from  tubercular  animals  to 
man.  This  manner  of  infection  was 
generally  regarded  nowadays  as  proved 
and  so  frequent  that  it  was  looked  upon 
by  not  a  few  as  the  most  important, 
and  rigorous  measures  were  demanded 
against  it  in  this  congress.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  danger  with  which  tubercu- 
losis of  animals  threatened  man  would 
play  an  important  part  now,  as  his  sug- 
gestion had  led  him  to  form  an  opinion 
deviating  from  that  which  was  gen- 
erally accepted.  He  begged  their  per- 
mission, in  consideration  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  question,  to  discuss 
it  a  little  more  thoroughly.  Genuine 
tuberculosis  had  hitherto  been  observed 
in  almost  all  domestic  animals,  and 
most  frequently  in  poultry  and  cattle." 

Describing  experiments  made  to  de- 
termine the  difference  between  human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis  Dr.  Koch  said: 

"A  number  of  young  cattle  which  had 
stood  the  tuberculin  test,  and  might 
therefore  be  regarded  as  free  from  tu- 
berculosis, were  infected  in  various 
ways  with  pure  cultures  of  tubercle 
bacilli  taken  from  cases  of  human  tu- 
berculosis. Some  of  them  got  tubercular 
sputum  of  consumptive  patients  di- 
rect. In  some  cases  tubercle  bacilli,  or 
sputum,  were  injected  under  the  skin, 
in  others  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in 
others  in  the  jugular  vein.  Six  animals 
were  fed  with  tubercular  sputum  al- 
most daily  for  seven  or  eight  months. 
Four  repeatedly  inhaled  great  quanti- 
ties of  bacilli  which  were  distributed  in 
water  and  spattered  with  it  in  the  form 
of  spray.  None  of  these  cattle,  and 
there  were  nineteen  of  them,  showed 
any  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  they 
gained  considerable  in  weight. 

"From  six  to  eight  months  after  the 
beginning  of  the  experiments  they  were 
killed,  and  in  their  internal  organs  not 
a  trace  of  tuberculosis  was  found. 


"The  result  was  utterly  different, 
however,  when  the  same  experiment 
was  made  on  cattle  free  from  tubercu- 
losis with  tubercle  bacilli  that  came 
from  the  lungs  of  animals  suffering  from 
bovine  tuberculosis.  After  the  incuba- 
tion period  of  about  a  week  the  severest 
tubercular  disorders  of  the  internal  or- 
gans broke  out  in  all  the  infected 
animals.  After  death  extensive  tuber- 
cular infiltrations  were  found  at  the 
place  where  injections  had  been  made 
and  in  neighboring  lymphatic  glands, 
and  also  far  advanced 'alterations  of  the 
internal  organs,  especially  the  lungs 
and  spleen.  The  difference  between 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  ap- 
peared not  less  strikingly  in  similar  ex- 
periments with  asses,*  sheep  and  goats, 
into  whose  vascular  systems  the  two 
kinds  of  tubercle  bacilli  were  injected. 
These  experiments  were  not  the  only 
ones  that  have  led  to  this  result." 

Regarding  a  question  which  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  subject  of 
very  earnest  discussion  Dr.  Koch  says: 

"Now,  how  was  it  with  the  suscepti- 
bility of  man  to  bovine  tuberculosis? 
This  question  was  far  more  important 
to  us  than  that  of  the  susceptibility  of 
cattle  to  human  tuberculosis.  Highly 
important  as  it  was.  it  was  impossible 
to  give  this  question  a  direct  answer 
because,  of  course,  experimental  inves- 
tigation of  it  with  human  beings  was 
out  of  the  question. 

"Indirectly,  however,  we  could  try  to 
approach  it.  It  was  well  known  that 
milk  and  butter  consumed  in  great 
cities  very  often  contained  large  quan- 
tities of  the  bacilli  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis in  living  condition,  as  numerous 
infection  experiments  with  such  dairy 
products  on  animals  had  proved. 

"Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
cities  consumed  such  living  and  perfect- 
ly virulent  bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis, 
and  unintentionally  carried  out  the  ex- 
periment which  we  were  not  at  liberty 
to  make.  If  the  bacilli  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis were  able  to  infect  human  be- 
ings many  cases  of  tuberculosis  caused 
by  the  consumption  of  alimenta  con- 
taining tubercle  bacilli  could  not  help 
but  occur  among  the  inhabitants  of 
great  cities,  especially  children.  Most 
medical  men  believe  this  was  actually 
the  case.  In  reality,  however,  it  was 
not  so. 

* 

"What  had  hitherto  resulted  from 
this  investigation  did  not  speak  for  the 
assumption  that  bovine  tuberculosis 
occurred  in  man,  though  the  important 
question  whether  man  was  susceptible 
to  bovine  tuberculosis  at  all  was  not  yet 
absolutely  decided,  and  would  not  ad- 
mit of  absolute  decision  to-day  or  to- 
morrow. One  was  nevertheless  already 
at  liberty  to  say  that  if  such  suscepti- 
bility really  existed,  infection  of  human 
beings  was  but  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
He  should  estimate  the  extent  of  infec- 
tion by  the  milk  and  flesh  of  tubercular 
cattle  and  butter  made  of  their  milk  as 
hardly  greater  than  that  of  hereditary 
transmission,  and  he  therefore  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  take  any  measures 
against  it.  So  only  the  main  source  of 
infection  of  tuberculosis  was  the  spu- 
tum of  consumptive  patients,  and 
measures  for  the  combating  of  tubercu- 
losis must  aim  at  the  prevention  of 
dangers  arising  from  its  diffusion." 


£THE  ON-LOOKER2 


The  advertising  of  goods  for  sale  has 
become  a  most  interesting  feature 
of  modern  business  methods.  Nearly 
all  successful  merchants  use  printers' 
ink  freely  in  calling  public  attention  to 
their  wares.  The  writing  of  advertise- 
ments for  newspapers  and  journals  is 
an  art,  and  some  of  the  most  skilful 
writers  of  such  matter  command  sal- 
aries greater  than  those  paid  to  the 
jurists  who  preside  over  our  highest 
courts  of  law.  The  value  of  these  wri- 
ters lies  in  their  ability  to  place  goods 
before  the  public  in  such  a  way  that  de- 
mand for  them  will  be  created.  This 
requires  knowledge  of  the  goods,  ant' 
especially  does  it  require  an  under 
standing  of  the  public  and  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  human  mind.  It  is  this 
latter  characteristic  that  makes  skil- 


fully prepared  advertising  matter  espec- 
ially interesting  to  me. 

Our  wants  increase  with  our  income, 
and  he  is  most  successful  who  can  cause 
our  newest  want  to  be  of  the  class 
which  his  goods  supply.  The  advertiser 
appeals  to  love  of  financial  gain,  of  per- 
sonal comfort,  of  health,  of  fashion,  of 
novelty,  of  progress  along  every  line. 
He  is  truly  an  agent  of  civilization,  and 
does  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing. He  is  an  educator,  and  the  intelli- 
gent public  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
world  through  the  advertising  columns 
as  well  as  through  the  reading  matter  of 
publications  that  carry  the  advertise- 
ments. But  the  ultimate  object  of  an 
advertisement  is  to  find  purchasers, 
and  appeals  are  based  chiefly  upon  one 
or  twoqualities — extraordinary  merit  or 
unusual  cheapness — using  the  latter 
term  as  a  synonj-m  of  low  price. 

Let  one  read  in  the  morning  paper 
the  page  advertisement  of  a  great  mer- 
chant presenting  the  various  attrac- 
tions of  the  house  for  the  day,  and  then 
take  a  stroll  for  an  hour  through  the 
establishment.  He  will  be  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  cheapness  that  at- 
tracts the  mass  of  buyers.  A  low  price 
catches.  The  so-called  "bargain"  coun- 
ter is  the  popular  one,  and  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  merits  of  the  goods 
were  made  the  chief  point  are  compar- 
atively deserted. 
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In  all  soberness  we  know  that  a  very 
low  price  and  merit  rarely  go  together. 
Why,  then,  this  craze  for  cheapness?  I 
incline  to  think  that  inability  to  Judge 
of  quality  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Very 
many  are  not  expert  in  judging,  and 
when  two  articles  are  reasonably  sim- 
ilar in  appearance  we  select  the  one 
calling  for  the  least  expenditure,  rea- 
soning that  if  it  prove  worthless  the 
loss  will  not  be  serious.  Another  factor 
in  this  greed  for  cheapness  is  ignorance 
of  cost  of  production  and  distribution. 
Not  knowing  what  a  fair  price  for  an 
article  of  merit  should  be,  we  demand 
that  an  impossible  piice  for  such  an 
article  be  made  us.  and  patronize  those 
who  counterfeit  the  appearance  of  the 
genuine  at  the  impossible  price.  Then, 
too.  the  love  of  display  plays  a  part. 
Wanting  to  make  a  better  show  than 
income  justifies,  we  buy  of  those  who 
can  supply  us  freely  for  a  small  sum  of 
money.  Last  of  all,  there  is  the  ever- 
present  hope  for  a  downright  bargain 
— a  purchase  below  the  true  value  on 
account  of  the  necessities  of  the  seller. 
These  things  conspire  to  compel  deal- 
ers to  supply  the  market  with  goods  at 
a  price  that  makes  high  quality  an  im- 
possibility-. 

There  is  too  much  counterfeiting, 
adulteration  and  false  pretense  in  our 
markets,  and  this  is  true  because  the 
public  demands  it.  Occasionally  we 
rouse  ourselves  and  enter  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  adulteration  of 
food  and  drugs  and  against  the  substi- 
tution of  shoddy  for  wool  and  against 
other  similar  evils  in  commercial  life, 
and  we  make  demands  for  legislation 
that  will  protect  us  against  these  impo- 
sitions; but  I  insist  that  the  blame  for 
these  evils  should  rest  largely  upon  the 
people,  and  that  the  cure  for  them 
must  be  found  in  a  change  of  methods 
and  habit  of  thought  among  buyers.  I 
would  not  condone  the  sin  of  the  man 
who  sells  a  counterfeit  for  genuine 
goods.  He  needs  punishment.  But  how 
about  the  masses  who  demand  goods  at 
counterfeit  prices,  and  pass  by  the  gen- 
uine, high-grade  article  because  its  cost 
of  production  makes  its  selling  price 
higher  than  that  of  the  fraud?  The  de- 
mands of  the  masses  will  always  be  sup- 
plied in  great  degree,  and  our  only  hope 
for  recovery  from  present  ills  lies  in  a 
public  sentiment  against  false  pretense 
and  in  a  demand  for  merit.  The  mer- 
chant to-day  fears  nothing  more  than 
the  reputation  of  having  a  high-priced 
shop,  and  we  drive  him  to  offering 
cheap,  counterfeit,  shoddy,  short-lived 
stuff.  The  advertiser  knows  us,  and 
consequently  appeals  to  our  love  for 
prices  made  on  a  counterfeit  base. 
When  we  want  merit  the  skilful  adver- 
tiser will  appeal  to  our  love  for  it. 
Then  we  shall  secure  true  cheapness  on 
an  elevated,  honest,  self-respecting  busi- 
ness plane.  O — L. 


August  15,  ltfoi 
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ABOUT 
RURAL  AFFAIRS 


The  Fruit  What  a  difference  in  the  fruit 
Outlook  crops  in  this  state  between  last 
year  and  this!  Then  a  good  crop 
of  cherries,  pears  and  plums  and  an  enor- 
mous crop  of  apples;  now  hardly  enough 
of  tree-fruits  worth  mentioning.  The  apple 
crop  last  year  alone  brought  millions  of 
dollars  into  this  state.  I  had  a  little  slice 
of  the  prize  myself.  Every  fruit-grower  felt 
happy,  and  the  conditions  were  such  that 
the  idea  of  forming  a  New  York  State  Fruit- 
growers' Association  was  readily  taken  up. 
Although  it  is  true  that  this  organization 
owes  its  inception  more  to  the  San  Jose  scale, 
or  San  Jose  scare,  if  you  will,  than  to  any 
other  one  cause,  yet  the  aims  of  the  associ- 
ation have  at  once  broadened  so  wonderfully 
that  this  first  impulse  has  almost  been  lost 
sight  of.  What  the  fruit-growers'  combine 
is  trying  to  do  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  take 
hold  of  the  market-end  of  the  business. 
Heretofore  we  have  been  largely  in  the  dark 
concerning  the  true  state  of  the  fruit  crops. 
The  buyers  were  better  posted  than  the  pro- 
ducers, and  in  making  bargains,  therefore, 
always  had  the  advantage  of  the  seller. 
Many  farmers,  under  the  impression  (or 
being  told  by  the  speculators)  that  the  apple 
crop  was  really  enormous  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  far  beyond  any  possible  demand, 
sold  their  apples  for  little,  if  anything,  more 
than  one  half  the  price  they  could  have  ob- 
tained for  them.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
judge  what  prices  our  apples  and  other  fruits 
ought  to  bring  us  we  must  first  of  all  know 
something  about  the  size  of  these  crops,  and 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  best  market 
we  must  know  where  the  shortage  is.  It  is 
a  common  occurrence  to  have  fruits  almost 
given  away  in  one  place  or  in  one  state,  and 
in  ready  demand  at  big  prices  in  another 
place  or  state.  To  gather  reliable  statistics 
of  the  current  fruit  crops  all  over 
the  United  States  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  I  would  have  less  confi- 
dence in  the  full  success  of  the 
undertaking  if  it  were  anybody 
less  energetic  and  less  resourceful 
than  our  friend  F.  E.  Dawley,  the 
director  of  New  York  farmers'  in- 
stitutes, secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit-growers'  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Building,  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  is  now 
collecting  fruit-crop  reports.  Every 
member  is  asked  to  make  his  re- 
port about  the  present  conditions  of 
the  fruit  crops,  and  if  people  in 
other  states  wish  to  aid  in  this 
good  work  they  should  make  a  similar 
report  and  mail  it  to  him.  In  fact,  it  will 
pay  fruit-growers  all  over  the  country  to 
forward  their  one  dollar  to  Mr.  Dawley,  and 
become  members  of  this  great  organization, 
and  thus  reap  all  the  benefits  from  the 
reports  of  the  fruit  crop  thus  gathered.  Mr. 
Dawley  asks  for  estimates,  in  percentages, 
of  the  following  crops:  Apples,  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  quinces  and  grapes,  taking 
one  hundred  as  representing  an  average 
crop.  For  this  vicinity  I  can  only  give  the 
grape  crop  as  an  average  or  full  crop.  The 
apple  is  almost  an  entire  failure,  as  were 
cherries ;  and  pears,  a  crop  that  seldom  fails 
in  this  vicinity,  will  be  scarce  and  poor. 
Quinces  are  another  "never  failing"  crop, 
but  may  be  badly  injured  by  scab.  Plums 
did  set  freely,  but  are  ruined  by  rot.  So  we 
shall  have  very  little  in  the  line  of  tree-fruits 
to  gather  and  to  can.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, we  have  in  some  of  the  small  fruits  a 
reserve  that  is  seldom,  if  ever,  failing  us. 
Currants  and  gooseberries  are  giving  their 
usual  bounteous  yields,  while  the  strawberry 
did  even  better  than  in  ordinary  seasons. 
If  we  desire  to  make  sure  of  a  full  supply  of 
fruits  for  canning  we  should  plant  currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
grapes.  My  Columbus  gooseberries  are  larger 
this  year  than  ever.  The  Keepsake,  Indus- 
try (both  red,  and  the  former  with  a  few 
scattering  hairs  on  the  fruit)  and  the  Colum- 
bus seem  to  be  about  equal  in  size  and  pro- 
ductiveness, the  foliage  also  holding  out 
about  equally  well.  They  all  ripen  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  good  enough  to  eat 
out  of  hand  when  fully  ripe.  For  quality, 
however,  I  prefer  the  much  smaller  Down- 
ing (American)  and  a  newer  yellow  sort,  and 
under  proper,  or  say  skilful,  treatment  I 
find  all  gooseberry  varieties  productive.  The 
illustration  shows  the  berry  of  Keepsake, 
Industry  and  Columbus  in  natural  size.  I 
also  have  the  Eed  Jacket,  a  medium-sized 
red  berry,  which  I  like  because  it  has  more 
acidity  than  any  of  the  others.     On  the 


heavily  loaded— rather  overloaded— Colum- 
bus, a  large  number  of  the  berries  exposed 
to  the  sun  were  actually  cooked  and  spoiled, 
which  also  happened  during  the  excessively 
hot  days  in  July  a  year  ago.  This  again 
suggests  the  advisability  of  providing  some 
shade  for  gooseberry-bushes,  or  at  least  the 
removal  of  the  berries  on  the  exposed 
branches  or  exposed  sides  of  branches.  Such 
removal  would  save  this  portion  of  the  fruit, 
relieve  the  overburdened  branches,  and 
give  us  good  material  for  pies,  sauce  and 
canning. 

*  . 

The  German  Inmycommentson  the  United 
Carp  States  Fisheries  exhibit  at  the 

Pan-American,  in  July  15th 
issue,  I  expressed  feelings  of  surprise  at  the 
absence  of  the  German  carp  at  that  show. 
At  a  later  visit  than  the  one  mentioned, 
however,  I  found  the  carp  family  fully 
represented.  With  all  its  faults  it  is  an  in- 
teresting fish;  yet  I  would  willingly  part 
with  it  in  our  home  waters.  Cayuga  Creek 
is  now  being  kept  roily  most  of  the  time, 
and  I  believe  largely  so  by  the  carp  digging 
in  the  mud ;  and  the  charge  made  so  often 
against  the  English  sparrow— namely,  that 
,it  drives  other  birds  away— seems  to  be  true 
against  the  carp  in  regard  to  other  fish.  The 
creek  used  to  be  well  stocked  with  bass,  pike, 
or  pickerel,  perch,  etc.  Now  the  bullhead 
is  about  the  only  fish  of  value  that  remains 
with  us,  although  in  lessened  numbers. 


Pan-American  I  said  once  that  a  big  ex- 
Attractions  position  is  the  stone  on 
which  people  can  sharpen 
their  wits.  But  there  is  a  class  of  people 
who  may  find  this  process  expensive.  To 
such  people  I  would  give  the  advice  to  stay 
away  from  Buffalo  just  now.  Every  exposi- 
tion brings  its  fakes  and  fakers,  and  a  lot  of 
people  with  a  lot  of  schemes  or  fanciful  ar- 
ticles with  which  to  coax  the  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  people  with  more  cents  than 
sense.  If  you  are  one  of  those  who  must 


KLEP5AKE  RED 


COLUMBUS  GREEN 


INDUSTRY  RED 


buy  every  article  you  see  that  catches  your 
fancy  (unless  you  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
money) ;  one  of  those  who  imagine  they  can 
beat  the  regular  sharper  at  his  own  game, 
may  this  be  three-card  monte  or  any  other ; 
one  of  those  who  do  not  know  either  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing  when  they  see  it;  one 
of  those  who  are  tempted  to  part  with  the 
money  they  sadly  need  for  necessaries,  in 
order  to  see  every  fake  show,  steer  clear  of 
Buffalo.  But  come  with  a  moderate  supply 
of  cash,  if  you  have  it  to  spare,  and  if  you 
have  learned  to  use  discretion  and  to  spend 
money  wisely.  You  will  not  regret  it.  Our 
Midway  is  choke-full  of  side-shows ;  some 
bad,  some  medium  and  some  quite  good. 
Many  have  a  decided  educational  value.  If 
you  have  fair  judgment  you  can  easily  find 
out  which  it  will  pay  you  to  see  and  which' 
are  of  little  account.  Bostock's  interesting 
and  instructive  animal  show  I  have  already 
mentioned.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  see 
"Venice  in  America,"  with  its  bric-a-brac, 
works  of  art  in  marble,  its  canal,  bridge  of 
sighs,  rialto,  etc.  You  will  find  the  streets 
of  Mexico  interesting,  although  its  bull-fight, 
as  I  witnessed  it  from  near  the  top  of  the 
Electric  Tower,  nearly  three  hundred  feet 
above,  is  a  tame  affair  and  hardly  worth  the 
extra  fifty  cents  admission.  You  will  find 
quite  interesting  sights  in  the  beautiful 
Orient,  although  the  Oriental  dances  in  the 
theater,  with  extra  admission  price,  are 
neither  attractive  nor  esthetic.  Fair  Japan, 
with  its  show  of  Japanese  life  and  Japanese 
habits,  its  tea-houses,  etc. ;  the  Indian  Con- 
gress, with  its  braves,  squaws  and  papooses, 
and  sham-battles ;  old  Nuremberg,  with  its 
German  military  band  and  German  singers, 
its  castles  and  towers ;  the  Hawaiian  village ; 
the  Filipino  village,  etc.— all  are  well  worth 
seeing.  Then  there  are  the  "baby  incu- 
bators" and  various  panoramas  and  sceno- 
graphs;  notably,  the  Johnstown  flood,  the 
battle  of  Mission  Ridge,  and  Jerusalem, 
which  have  educational  value. 

T.  Gjreiner. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Sweet-corn,  Rye,  Red  In  this  immediate 
Clover  and  Sorghum  locality  we  are  hav- 
ing  a  first-class 
drought.  Since  early  in  May  only  two  light 
showers  have  fallen.  Within  a  few  miles 
on  all  sides  heavy  showers  have  fallen  at 
intervals  all  the  season,  and  in  those  local- 
ities the  farmers  are  jubilant.  Right  here 
pastures  look  about  like  they  usually  do  in 
September,  and  feed  is  rather  scarce.  In  a 
time  like  this  a  patch  of  sweet-corn  is 
the  best  thing  one  can  have  on  his  farm.  The 
leaves  roll  up  and  appear  sapless  during  the 
day,  but  when  the  morning  dawns  they  are 
straightened  out  and  as  full  of  life  as  ever, 
and  then  is  the  time  to  cut  it  for  feed.  We 
often  read  of  the  great  value  of  rape  and 
various  other  forage  crops.  I  have  given 
several  of  them  a  fair  trial,  and  in  a  good 
season,  when  pasturage  is  abundant,  they 
make  a  heavy  growth  and  furnish  lots  of 
forage,  but  in  a  dry  season  like  this  they 
are  of  little  value. 

So  long  as  we  can  grow  sweet-corn  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  grow  these  other 
forage  crops.  Experience  has  shown  that 
they  make  a  good  growth  only  when  other 
and  far  better  things  do,  and  when  the  sea- 
son is  dry  they  are  a  complete  failure.  The 
very  earliest  forage  crops  we  can  grow  are 
rye  and  red  clover.  On  rich  soil  they  fur- 
nish the  largest  quantity  of  very  early  for- 
age of  any  plants  we  have.  Rye  is  first,  and 
before  it  becomes  woody  red  clover  is  ready 
to  cut,  and  will  furnish  two  good  mowings. 
I  have  seen  some  very  droughty  springs,  but 
never  one  that  was  dry  enough  to  seriously 
check  the  growth  of  rye  or  red  clover  on  a 
rich  soil.  After  clover  comes  early  sweet- 
corn,  and  from  that  time  on,  if  we  have 
planted  wisely,  we  have  an  abundance  of 
the  best  of  forage.  I  have  found  that  an 
acre  of  sweet-corn  will  furnish  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  more  first-class  forage  than 
anything  else  we  can  grow,  taking  one  sea- 
son with  another.  Two  varieties  should  be 
planted  to  get  the  best  results,  one  early  and 
one  late.  Crosby  and  Perry's  Hybrid 
are  as  good  as  any  early  varieties 
grown.  They  make  a  quick  growth, 
tassel  early,  and  have  good-sized 
ears.  They  are  ready  to  begin  cut- 
ting as  soon  as  the  silks  show,  and 
get  better  until  the  grain  is  nearly 
hard.  The  best  late  variety  is  Ever- 
green. Planted  at  the  same  time 
as  the  early  variety  it  will  be  ready 
for  cutting  as  soon  as  the  other  is 
past  its  prime.  Sorghum  is  a  good 
crop  to  finish  the  season  with,  as  it 
is  at  its  best  when  sweet-corn  is 
finished. 

Several  farmers  have  written  me 
that  they  are  very  short  of  pastur- 
age and  feed  this  season  because 
of  drought,  and  have  asked  me  to  "pre- 
scribe" forage  crops  for  them  that  will 
not  fail  in  any  sort  of  season.  I  rather 
think  we  have  about  as  variable  seasons 
right  here  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  One  will  be  wet  enough 
to  drown  frogs,  and  the  next  dry  enough  to 
crack  a  mummy,  and  as  we  don't  know 
which  we  are  going  to  have  we  must,  in 
a  measure,  go  it  blind  until  we  find  out. 
I  have  learned  that  the  safest  and  surest 
early  green  forage  we  can  grow  is  rye ;  that 
on  good  soil  red  clover  is  about  as  safe  as 
rye,  and  follows  it  as  a  forage  crop.  In  a 
wet  season  it  makes  a  tremendous  growth 
and  will  furnish  two  good  mowings.  It 
should  then  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed  and 
reseed  the  ground.  If  we  mow  or  pasture 
this  last  growth  we  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg.  If  we  let  it  remain  the 
ground  is  reseeded,  and  a  thick,  young  growth 
and  a  splendid  stand  is  the  result.  In  a 
droughty  season  the  earliest  mown — that  cut 
before  or  about  blossoming-time— may  be 
cut  again,  but  that  cut  when  the  blooms  are 
dying  or  dead  should  not  be  cut  again  un- 
less the  season  sets  in  wet  and  the  growth 
is  very  large;  then  we  should  cut  a  swath, 
and  leave  a  strip  about  three  feet  wide  to 
reseed  the  plot. 

Early  and  late  sweet-corn,  planted  as  above 
suggested,  follow  the  clover,  with  a  small 
patch  of  sorghum  to  wind  up  the  season 
with.  These  four  crops  are  the  most  reliable 
of  any  I  have  yet  found,  and  I  have  tested 
about  all  the  forage  crops  that  are  at  all  likely 
to  be  useful  in  this  locality  and  this  latitude. 
If  one  has  some  good  blue-grass  pasture,  all 
he  needs  to  grow  for  forage  is  the  sweet- 
corn,  to  provide  against  drought  in  August 
and  September.  In  a  dry  season  blue-grass 
will  fail  rapidly  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
If  one  has  a  lot  of  sweet-corn  to  help  it  out, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  grazed  too  close  at  that 
time,  in  will  furnish  good  pasturage  when 
fall  rains  (if  we  have  any)  revive  it. 

Fked  Gbundy. 


Sharpies  "Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

Greatest  Step  Ever  Made  In  Ad- 
vanced Cream  Separator 
Construction. 

If  costmore.are  worth  double, 
tor  they  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best 
competing  separator  to  pay 
fully  6  per  cent  interest  on 
whole  first  cost  of  machine. 

We  Absolutely  Warrant  It  and  Give 1 
Free  Trial  to  Prove  It. 

Also  very  light  running,a6001b.  machine 
turning  easier  than  other  300  lb  machines. 
No  disks  to  bother  with  and  get  out  of 
order.   No  complications. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  all  different 
separators, send  usfora  copy  of  "'TheSep- 
arator,"  containingan  expertopinion  on 
them,  together  with  free  Catalog  No.  112. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  III  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Pig- 
Tight, 


HORSE-  HIGH! 

...  BULL-STRONG  ... 

WithourDuplex  Automatic 
Ball  Bearing  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Machine,  any  farmer 
can  make  100  Styles,  and  from 
SO  to  TO  rods  a  day 
of  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cal fence  on  earth  at  a  cost  for 
the  Wire  to  make  it  of  if  rom 
20  to  30c.  per  rod 
We  sell  Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates,  Farm  Fence  and 
Gates,    Plain,   Barbed  and 

Colled  Spring  Wire 

direct  to  the  farmerat  whole- 
sale prices.    Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAM BROS. 
Box  D25.  Muncle,  Ind. 


BLIZZARD 

IjjL  FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 

%XUTTER 

g.        And  Dry  Fodder  Shredder, 
SHa^.    with   pneumatic    or  ^yind 
!9^r  elevator  all  combined  iu  one 
machine.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  had  by  addressing 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  CANTON,  OHIO 


DO  IT  NOW 


Buy  this  Hay 
Press  now  and 
you  will  never 

need  to  buy  another.  With  a  little  care  it  will  last 
as  long  as  you  are  likely  to  need  a  press.  Makes  even 
sized  compact  bales.  Easy  to  feed,  easy  to  handle  at  work  or 
on  the  road,  the  fastest  press  made.   V^---irf  J11 


17?  BALING  PRESSES  arc  made  in  38 
bLI      styles.  Largest  feed  hole.  Made  almost  entirely 
of  steel.  Lightest  but  strongest.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1110  Hampshire  St..  Putney,  Ills. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  CDCC 

<^'JiLJ^  This  is  a  genuine  ■  '  ■  ^™  *™ 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

DEPT.  131,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


DEDERICK'S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  all  the  hay  baled  In  the 
world.Sendfor  free  illustrated  catalog. 
Address  f>.  K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS', 
«.    41  Tivoll  Street, 

wSSfa,  IkL.  Alba-y'N-v. 

Strong,  M^^SjjK  The  Pioneer— It  still 
leads  all  others. 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  >LUfr-  Baler,  lightest, 
strongest,  cheapest  baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel. 
Operated  by  1  or  2  horses.  Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day. 
Sold  on  o  days'  trial.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qulncy,  III. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


WMWl 


25  deafens,  all  steel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  chnrch  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue  free. 

KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
427North  St., 

Kokomo,  Indiana. 


FLEMING'S/ 

m 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  care,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
readers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Brow-,  chemists. 
Colon  Stock  Tarda,     Chicago,  1JL 


MO  MORE  SPOILED  ERUIT 

CANNING  MADE  EASY  FHSZF^SffiBSniSt 

Sealing  WAX  STRINGS.  Very  economical  and  easy 
to  apply.  Valuable  fruit  information  and  100  Strings  oy 
mail  for  45  cents  in  stamps.  C. 1'.  FOt'TS,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.   Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prima.   Folly  Warranted.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Box  30,         Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  S.  A. 


FENCE! 


TPggg  best  by  Test— 77  YEARS 
■  Lakgest  Nursery. 

Fecit  Book  free.  We  ni  y  CASH 
Want  MORE  Salesmen  rA  |  Weekly 
STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville, N.  Y.;Etc 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


August  is.  1001 


OUR  FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

THE  UNFORTUNATE  HORSE. — The 
unusual  heat  this  summer  impresses 
me  more  deeply  than  ever  with  the 
unfortunate  lot  of  most  horses. 
These  animals  furnish  the  motive  power  for 
farms  and  country  roads,  and  therefore 
come  into  closer  and  more  continuous  con- 
tact with  man  than  any  other  class  of  our 
domesticated  animals.  They  are  under 
nearly  constant  subjection  by  bridle  or 
halter,  and  are  made  utterly  dependent  upon 
their  masters  in  nearly  all  respects.  As 
man  is  a  highly  civilized  creature,  this  asso- 
ciation should  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  any 
animal;  but  that  it  is  a  sorry  thing  for  a 
vast  number  of  horses  no  thoughtful  man 
can  deny.  I  do  not  charge  this  fact  to  the 
unrighteousness  of  man  so  much  as  to  his 
carelessness  and  inability  to  realize  the 
cruelty  of  his  treatment.  Bad-hearted  peo- 
ple do  own  and  mistreat  the  animals  they 
control,  and  these  we  have  in  mind  when 
the  matter  of  mistreatment  comes  up ;  but 
doubtless  far  more  than  half  of  the  total  suf- 
fering of  horses  is  chargeable  to  men  who  are 
rated  as  kind-hearted,  and  whose  offense  is 
due  to  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance.  The 
dairy-cow,  the  sheep  and  the  hog  are  given 
a  large  measure  of  personal  liberty,  while 
the  horse,  from  necessity,  we  make  a  per- 
sonal slave;  and  while  it  is  right  that  we 
should  do  this,  there  are  rights  on  the  part 
of  the  horse  that  in  all  decency  and  fairness 
should  be  more  generally  observed. 

a 

Water  for  the  Team.— The  horse's 
stomach  is  small,-  and  while  he  can  take 
enough  water  to  last  him  half  a  day  when 
idle,  he  cannot  take  enough  water,  without 
injury,  to  satisfy  his  need  for  half  a  day 
when  he  is  being  subjected  to  severe  labor 
in  very  hot  weather.  The  ox  can  do  so ;  the 
horse  simply  cannot.  It  results  that  he 
must  suffer  greatly  from  thirst,  or  injure 
himself  from  overdrinking,  and  usually 
both,  if  he  is  worked  continuously  these  hot 
days  from  morning  until  night,  with  a  drink 
only  at  noon.  It  is  wrong  to  cause  such 
suffering.  In  cool  weather  and  at  moderate 
work  the  common  practice  does  very  well ; 
in  hot  weather  and  at  hard  work  the  prac- 
tice of  the  few  in  supplying  water  at  shorter 
intervals  is  the  only  humane  one.  When 
water  is  inconvenient  to  the  place  of  work 
it  should  be  taken  there  just  as  surely  as  is 
water  for  the  driver.  The  team  will  suffer 
less,  lose  less  flesh  and  do  more  work,  while 
the  master  will  be  a  more  honest  person. 
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The  Hakxess.— Fine  harness  is  all  very 
well  for  the  one  who  can  afford  it,  but  old 
and  cheap  harness  may  be  just  as  comfor- 
table. In  either  ease  it  must  fit.  The  horse 
is  most  interested  in  the  collar,  the  bit  and 
the  head-stall.  The  draft  comes  upon  the 
shoulder.  It  troubles  a  humane  man  to  see 
draft  coming  against  a  bruised,  galled  shoul- 
der. Have  a  collar  and  hames  that  fit,  even 
if  it  puts  you  into  debt.  It  will  be  far  bet- 
ter to  die  owing  a  storekeeper  than  to  leave 
the  earth  owing  a  faithful  horse  a  decent 
collar.  If  the  collar  grows  too  long  under 
hard  summer  work,  shorten  it  with  a  zinc 
pad  if  pad  is  right  shape— not  too  straight, 
hut  fitting  top  of  neck  so  the  collar  will  not 
rock.  At  noon  and  night  in  hot  weather 
wash  the  shoulders  thoroughly  with  cold 
water  after  removing  the  collar.  If  all  the 
sweat  is  washed  out,  and  if  the  collar  is 
kept  clean,  there  is  rarely  any  trouble. 

A  sweat-pad  is  undesirable  if  a  well-fitting 
collar  can  be  secured.  It  is  warm,  and  it 
springs  the  collar  out  of  shape.  A  hard, 
smooth  leather  surface  is  probably  as  good 
as  anything  for  the  shoulder.  The  fitting  is 
best  done  by  soaking  the  collar  and  then 
pounding  any  place  or  places  that  uneven- 
ness  of  the  shoulder  may  demand.  The 
shape  of  the  hames  has  much  to  do  with  the 
fitting  of  the  collar. 

The  bridle-bit  should  be  as  easy  as  the 
disposition  of  the  animal  will  permit,  and  if 
its  disposition  is  bad  it  usually  reflects 
the  temper  or  ignorance  of  its  trainer.  The 
head-stall  should  be  light  and  soft,  and  its 
length  should  be  exactly  right  to  hold  the 
bit  where  it  will  worry  the  animal  as  little 
as  possible.  The  driver  who  will  not  pay 
attention  to  such  details  should  be  compelled 
to  suffer  similar  personal  discomfort  until 
his  heart  jumps  into  its  right  place. 

There  should  be  a  shade-tree  in  every 
field,  and  in  our  very  hot  days  the  teams 
should  go  to  it  whenever  the  heat  compels  a 
rest.   There  is  little  gain  from  a  stop  under 


abroiling  sun,  the  rays  of  the  sun  drying  the 
sweat,  clogging  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
leaving  the  animal  to  pant  worse  than  ever. 
It  is  a  sin  to  keep  ahorse  at  work  in  extreme 
heat  when  perspiration  stops,  as  it  will 
rarely  fully  recover  from  such  maltreatment. 
When  overheated  a  rest  in  the  shade  may 
bring  the  sweat;  if  it  does  not  it  is  time  to 
cease  working  the  horse  for  the  day,  and 
give  it  a  bath  and  a  blanket  until  restored 
to  a  normal  condition,  so  that  it  can  throw 
off  the  heat  while  working  by  sweating.  A 
man  who  ceased  to  perspire  in  extreme  heat 
would  soon  know  that  he  was  ill ;  the  unfor- 
tunate horse  is  a  dumb  slave,  and  his  only 
hope  is  in  the  conscience  of  his  master. 
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The  Driver.— Testerday  I  saw  a  boy 
beating  a  team  of  horses  because  it  did  not 
pull  an  overloaded  wagon  out  of  a  bad  place. 
He  abused  his  team  in  this  way  for  fully 
fifteen  minutes  before  unhooking  and  leav- 
ing his  load.  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
chap  is  a  good-hearted  boy,  but  his  head  was 
set  that  he  must  do  with  the  team  in  his 
charge  just  what  he  had  seen  others  do,  and 
he  had  no  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
his  horses  looked  upon  their  difficulties. 
The  injustice  of  the  beating  irritated  them, 
and  they  gave  the  task  up,  deciding  to  take 
the  abuse  without  effort  to  draw  the  load 
when  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  their  driver.  A  boy  may  be  as  good 
a  driver  as  a  man,  but  neither  boy  nor  man 
should  have  a  chance  to  exercise  power  over 
a  servant  until  he  knows  how  to  treat  it. 

If  a  horse  has  been  spoiled  by  man  he  is 
not  responsible  therefor.  If  he  has  not 
been  spoiled  he  is  trying  to  learn  just  what 
is  expeeted  of  him  in  far  greater  degree  than 
many  drivers  imagine.  Most  unpleasant 
traits  are  due  to  the  animal's  fear  of  punish- 
ment—a jerk  on  the  line,  a  cut  of  the  whip 
or  a  heathenish  yell,  that  sets  all  his  nerves 
tingling.  Most  horses  will  become  tractable 
as  soon  as  kindness  takes  away  their  ner- 
vousness. Only  those  who  can  put  them- 
selves in  the  horse's  place  and  look  at  the 
world  from  the  horse's  standpoint  are  fit  to 
have  the  control  of  it,  and  all  others  would 
be  saved  from  much  sin  if  control  were 
taken  from  them.  David. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  FROM  MY  NOTE-BOOK 

One  of  the  doing  kind  of  farmers  is  worth 
one  dozen  of  the  suggesting  sort. 

Who  ever  heard  of  adulterated  fruit? 
Why  not  eat  more  fruit  at  every  meal  ? 

The  raisin  product  of  California  in  1900 
was  seventy  million  pounds. 

The  total  value  of  the  peach  crop  in  the 
United  States  is  about  fifty  million  dollars 
annually. 

The  estimated  profit  of  wheat-growing  in 
Argentina,  at  current  prices,  is  three  dollars 
and  forty-two  cents  an  acre. 

Don't  fail  to  read  the  best  agricultural 
papers.  Form  your  own  conclusions,  then 
work  them  out,  since  it  is  the  only  sure 
way  to  make  the  farm  pay. 

Xew  England  apple  orchards  seven  years 
from  planting  out  ought  to  produce  two 
barrels  a  tree,  or  eighty  barrels  to  the 
acre.   Fruit-growing  there  does  pay. 

The  effort  of  the  California  fruit-growers 
to  secure  a  six-day  fruit-train  service  from 
Sacramento  to  Chicago,  and  a  nine-day  one 
to  New  York,  has  resulted  successfully. 

The  first  load  of  new  wheat  of  the  1901 
crop  was  marketed  at  Winfield,  Kansas, 
June  24th.  Weight,  sixty-two  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  Kansas  hard  red  winter  wheat  is 
now  a  formidable  rival  of  the  justly  cel- 
ebrated northwestern  spring. 

The  best-bred  Vermont  Merinos  are  now 
sent  by  way  of  Puget  Sound  and  thence  by 
steamer  to  Australia.  This  route  is  now 
regarded  as  being  much  superior  to  that  by 
way  of  Good  Hope. 

The  right  man  to  lecture  before  an  insti- 
tute attended  by  practical  farmers  is  the 
man  who  is  learned  in  the  science  as  well  as 
in  the  work  of  farming. 

Vermont  has  a  good  law  relating  to  the 
sale  of  garden-seeds.  "Every  package  of 
seed  offered  for  sale  in  the  state  shall  have 
the  year  in  which  they  were  grown  plainly 
printed  thereon." 

If  farmers  as  a  class  expect  to  prosper 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry  they 
must  organize  for  mutual  protection,  just  as 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  minor  occupa- 
tions are  doing. 

With  the  advent  of  the  rural  free-delivery 
system  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  farmer  on 
the  route  will  delay  answering  all  strictly 
business  letters  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  habit  of  promptly  replying  to  letters  of 
inquiry  is  daily  becoming  more  necessary. 

The  vicinity  of  Florin,  in  the  county  of 
Sacramento,  California,  is  the  chief  berry 


district  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  year 
one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  crates  of 
strawberries  were  shipped  from  Florin.  It 
is  estimated  that  next  year's  crop  will  not  be 
less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  crates. 

The  success  of  the  Angora-goat  industry 
depends  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
fleece.  The  skin  of  the  Angora  is  too  tender 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  tanners.  The 
skin  of  the  common  goat  is  more  suitable  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

An  extensive  factory  is  being  erected  at 
Essexville,  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  commercial  alcohol  and  potash 
from  refuse  beet-sugar  molasses.  From  a 
chemical  standpoint  the  utilization  of  what 
have  heretofore  been  waste  products  consti- 
tutes an  advance  in  the  right  direction. 

The  American  farmer  should  now  begin 
making  a  strenuous  endeavor  to  get  into 
the  ark  of  progress  by  dealing  justly  with  the 
consumer.  Quality  and  good  condition  of 
farm  products  are  what  the  consumer  of  first- 
class  products  is  looking  for.  He  is  too  fre- 
quently disappointed,  and  too  often  finds 
ample  occasion  for  making  uncomplimen- 
tary remarks  that  are  only  intended  for  the 
producer  of  the  supposedly  honestly-put-up 
farm  products.  W.  M.  K. 
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WHAT  THE  FARMER  CAN  AFFORD  TO  DO 

Very  frequently  this  is  the  question  which 
interests  the  farmer :  "Can  I  afford  to  do 
this?"  It  may  be  the  purchase  of  a  new 
farm  implement;  it  may  be  the  construction 
of  some  building,  or  it  may  be  the  invest- 
ment of  money  in  any  one  of  the  hundred 
and  one  ways  which  arise  on  the  farm  that 
calls  forth  this  query,  and  its  settlement  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  degree  of  consequence 
to  him  whose  mind  is  striving  to  reach  the 
best  possible  answer  to  it. 

It  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  thing  for  one 
man  to  attempt  to  say  how  another  shall 
solve  this  vexed  question.  So  many  and  so 
varying  are  the  circumstances  surrounding 
each  individual  that  what  would  be  best  for 
one  farmer  might  not  be  the  right  thing  at 
all  for  another.  For  that  reason  he  who 
would  advise  on  the  multitudinous  problems 
which  are  arising  from  time  to  time  on  the 
farm  must  be  very  careful  indeed.  But 
there  are  some  things  _  one  may  suggest 
which  will  not  in  the  least  embarrass  the 
man  who  reads  in  his  desire  to  know  what 
may  be  best  for  him. 

It  seems  to  me  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
have  a  comfortable  home.  Comfort  and 
extravagance  are  terms  widely  divergent. 
The  man  who  is  not  wealthy  may  yet  possess 
everything  worth  while  to  make  himself 
and  his  family  comfortable.  Only  the  rich 
can  be  extravagant.  The  sooner  we  learn 
this  the  better.  Thousands  of  farmers  are 
keeping  themselves  poor  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  the  wealthy.  Very  unsatisfactory  is  it 
to  have  a  house  full  of  luxuries  and  know 
that  they  have  been  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  peace  of  mind.  But  a  good  house,  warm 
clothing,  barns  which  keep  all  within  it 
comfortable  and  bright,  cheery  prospects  all 
around,  every  farmer  certainly  can  afford. 

Again,  none  of  us  can  afford  to  bring  our 
boys  and  girls  up  in  idleness.  Idleness  on 
the  farm?  Yes.  We  all  know  of  farms 
on  which  the  boys  and  girls  are  not  expected 
to  do  anything  unless  they  "feel  like  it."  It 
is  too  much  for  them  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
father  or  mother  when  they  are  so  inclined. 
They  have  no  regular  duties.  Life  for  them 
has  nothing  of  responsibility.  They  have  no 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  by  and  by  they 
will  start  out  in  the  world  for  themselves 
wholly  unprepared  to  meet  its  demands.  Fail- 
ure can  only  follow.  Every  farmer  boy  and 
girl  ought  to  have  a  fairly  good  education. 
The  boy  should  know  all  about  preparing  the 
soil  for  the  various  crops,  and  understand 
the  proper  use  of  tools  connected  with  their 
sowing  and  harvesting.  He  should  be  able 
to  do  anything  bearing  upon  the  internal 
economy  of  the  household.  Jfo  farmer  can 
afford  to  send  his  children  out  into  life  in 
these  days  of  sharp  competition  without  just 
this  kind  of  preparation.  If  he  does  he  is  in 
a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  failures 
which  may  overtake  them.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  send  his  boys  and  girls  away  to  col- 
lege or  to  give  them  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
finished  education,  but  within  the  reach  of 
every  young  man  or  woman  of  the  present 
day  is  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  all  subjects  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  go 
through  the  world  holding  his  head  up  with 
the  best  man  of  his  acquaintance. 

It  may  seem  almost  unnecessary  at  the 
present  time  to  speak  in  this  way,  and  yet  I 
know  of  many  and  many  a  boy  who  is  grow- 
ing up  unable  to  do  more  than  write  his  own 
name  and  read  after  a  manner,  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  all  the  rules  of  business. 


It  has  been  my  fortune  to  come  into  contact 
with  many  men  in  a  business  way,  and  I 
have  often  been  pained  to  hear  men  say, 
"You  had  better  write  my  name  there  and 
let  me  sign  my  mark.  I  can't  see  very  well, 
and  have  left  my  spectacles  at  home."  I 
knew  well  enough  that  this  was  only  a 
pretty  fiction  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  use  the  pen  well  enough  to  sign 
their  names  to  the  paper  before  them. 

Once  more,  the  farmer  can  afford  to  keep 
up  with  the  best  thought  of  his  time.  What 
a  chorus  will  go  up  when  men  read  that 
sentence!  "You  do  not  know  how  busy  I 
am.  Every  moment  of  my  time  is  taken  up 
with  my  farm-work.  I  have  no  idle  hours 
to  spend  with  books  and  papers.  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  sit  in  the 
house  and  read,  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  envy  you, 
however."  And  so  the  objections  rise. 
Well,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  all 
this  world  who  is  busier  than  he  who  pens 
these  words.  For  him  there  are  no  idle 
hours  from  year's  end  to  year's  end;'  and 
yet  it  is  his  pride  that  not  less  than  thirty 
papers  find  their  way  regularly  to  his  table. 
Some  of  these  are  purely  agricultural,  some 
for  the  good  wife,  some  for  the  children, 
some  for  us  all.  Xot  every  word  in  all  these 
papers  is  read,  but  each  is  studied  for  the 
thought  or  the  fact  which  may  be  made  use 
of.  Xo  day  is  so  short  or  so  crowded  with 
work  that  the  man  who  so  determines  can- 
not find  a  few  moments  to  learn  how  the 
world  stands  in  its  relation  to  him  at  that 
particular  time.  He  who  does  not  do  this  is 
waging  an  unequal  battle,  and  one  in  which 
his  success  can  but  be  unsatisfactory. 

Then,  too,  the  farmer  must  find  time  to 
shake  off  care  and  breathe  the  breath  of  life 
in  other  fields  than  those  of  his  own  every- 
day environments.  He  is  a  narrow  man 
who  does  not  look  up  from  his  hoeing,  his 
plowing  and  his  gathering  into  barns  long 
enough  to  find  out,  by  means  of  personal 
contact,  what  his  fellow  is  doing.  Perhaps 
in  nothing  else  does  the  farmer  more  neglect 
his  own  best  good  than  in  the  matter  of  rest. 

As  for  the  question  of  farm  tools,  build- 
ings, stock  and  farm  equipments  generally, 
those  things  must,  from  their  very  nature, 
be  left  to  the  individual.  But  far  too  often 
I  think  we  are  not  as  liberal  with  ourselves 
in  these  things  as  the  highest  success  would 
dictate.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
be  able  to  do  our  work  promptly  and  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  If  we  do  not  we 
shall  soon  find  ourselves  far  in  the  rear  of 
the  procession.  This  does  not  mean  that 
any  one  should  bankrupt  himself  or  starve 
his  family  or  himself  for  the  sake  of  pur- 
chasing tools.  By  no  means.  There  is 
reason  in  all  things.  It  is  worth  while  for 
every  man  to  ask  himself  whether  the  money 
he  has  earned  by  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
might  not  better  be  invested  in  something 
which  shall  make  his  work  a  little  easier  or 
the  home-life  more  attractive  to  the  wife  and 
young  folks,  than  to  be  hidden  away  in 
the  bank  to  be  the  source  of  future  trouble. 

But  in  all  these  matters  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  it  is  above  all  worth  while  for 
the  farmer  to  do  everything  possible  to 
bring  out  the  very  best  that  is  in  him.  This 
is  the  truest  and  best  object  in  living. 

Edgar  L.  Vixcext. 

* 

FORM  OF  SILO 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  silo  problem  indicate  that 
the  circular  form  is  preferable.  There  are, 
however,  many  square  and  rectangular  silos 
in  successful  operation;  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  those  having  rounded  corners. 
For  the  average  dairyman  and  farmer  in 
this  state  the  stave  circular  silo  will  prove 
entirely  satisfactory.  Where  great  strength 
and  large  capacity  are  demanded  the  frame 
circular  silo  will  best  meet  the  requirements. 
This  form  of  silo  can  be  made  quite  durable 
by  plastering  the  inside  with  cement.  The 
pit  silo  in  some  localities  can  be  used  to 
advantage,  and  its  merits  are  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  agriculturists  located  in  semi- 
ajid  districts  where  lumber  and  other 
material  are  usually  expensive.  These  ex- 
cavations, when  practicable,  should  be  made 
in  sloping  ground,  with  a  trench  dug  for  an 
approach,  as  well  as  serving  the  purpose  of 
an  opening  for  a  continuous  door.  The  walls 
of  these  pits  could,  perhaps,  be  cemented, 
so  as  to  keep  them  intact.  When  constructed 
after  this  method  such  silos  should  prove  to 
be  very  durable.  The  circular  stave  silo, 
owing  to  its  simplicity  and  economical  con- 
struction, seems  to  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  farmer.  With  this  form  of  silo 
properly  erected  the  waste  of  silage  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  There  are  no  cor- 
ners or  bulging  of  walls  to  permit  air  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  silage. — From  Bulletin 
of  Oregon  Experiment  Station. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1] 

lounge  and  dawdle,  but  to  think  with  an 
active  mind  and  a  definite  purpose.  Every 
college  president  worth  his  salt  in  an  agri- 
cultural college  ought  to  have  his  study  so 
arranged  that  he  could  lock  his  door  to  all 
comers  for  an  hour  every  day,  and  then  turn 
his  back  to  desk  and  books  and  lofk  out 
over  the  farms  where  the  men  he  represents 
spend  long  days  in  ill-rewarded  toil.  He 
should  have  leisure  to  look  for  hours 
together,  so  that  he  might  dream  of  the  bet- 
ter future  which  the  agricultural  college 
is  to  make  for  the  sons  of  the  farm.  The 
dreams  of  men  of  power  and  purpose 
become  plans  to  be  worked  into  the  life  of 
the  people.  We  need  the  dreamers  as  well 
as  the  plodders.  Especially  do  we  need  the 
dreamers  who  have  the  purpose  and  oppor- 
tunity and  the  power  to  transform  the 
thoughts  of  the  study  into  the  controlling 
acts  of  life. 

The  agricultural  colleges  have  not  found 
their  field,  but  many  of  them  are  finding  it. 
Most  of  them  have  been  looking  too  high; 
they  have  been  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
agriculture  deals  with  the  earth  and  the 
earthly,  as  well  as  with  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain  that  come  from  above.  They  have 
been  proud,  and  at  the  same  time  ashamed, 
unconscious  of  the  great  fact  that  the  best 
title  to  honor  is  genuine  service  where  ser- 
vice is  most  needed.  Within  their  own 
walls  they  have  hindrances.  There  are 
professors  in  agricultural  colleges — and 
presidents  not  a  few,  I  fear— who  cannot 
meet  a  farmer  as  a  man ;  top-lofty  pedants 
they  are,  who  have  little  but  contempt  for 
the  parents  of  their  students.  "Pride  goeth 
before  a  fall,"  but  humility  bringeth  the 
knowledge  that  is  power— power  to  feel  and 
to  see  and  to  do. 

An  agricultural  college  ought  to  be  near 
the  ground,  near  the  people  it  is  intended  to 
serve.  Its  mission  being  to  the  "industrial 
classes,"  it  ought  to  work  for  them.  Its 
teachers  ought  to  be  more  than  mere 
teachers ;  they  ought  to  be  believers  in  the 
classes  to  whom  they  are  called  to  minister. 
They  need  not  lack  wide  outlook,  thorough 
scholarship  and  genuine  culture  to  be  in 
real  sympathy  with  the  world's  workers.  If 
they  have  a  contempt  for  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic  they  cannot  be  genuinely  success- 
ful teachers  of  the  sons  of  the  farmers  and 
mechanics ;  they  cannot  be  enthusiastic 
instructors  in  the  "branches  of  learning 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts."  The  young  man  who  discovers  that 
his  parents  are  only  tolerated  when  they 
visit  him  at  the  agricultural  college  will 
soon  learn  to  be  ashamed  of  them  and  their 
calling,  or  he  will  despise  his  teachers. 

Men  of  breadth  and  depth  and  insight- 
men  able  to  see  what  is  before  them,  and 
possessed  of  the  strength  and  skill  and  will 
to  work— are  fortunate  when  they  are  set  to 
work  without  copy  or  directions.  Tour  man 
of  talent  and  training  is  happily  placed 
when  he  is  given  a  task  to  perform  in  the 
traditional  way;  but  the  new  problems 
demand  more  than  talent  and  training,  .more 
than  mere  power  to  follow  instructions  and 
perform  set  tasks.  They  call  for  a  large 
measure  of  the  soldier's  courage,  the  proph- 
et's fire  and  insight,  and  the  born  admin- 
istrator's gift  to  manage  men  and  material 
forces. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  agricultural 
education  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  It 
has  its  empirics  of  all  grades.  No  man  and 
no  college  can  confidently  and  intelligently 
predict  what  the  future  will  bring  forth. 
Plans  admirably  adapted  to  a  certain  class 
of  students— the  graduates  of  the  high 
schools,  for  example— may  utterly  fail  with 
the  unclassified  and  unclassifiable  body  of 
students  that  seek  admission  to  the  agricul- 
tural colleges.  Big  men  with  big  heads  and 
big  hearts  can  train  these  lusty  youngsters 
from  the  farms  and  shops  and  fit  them  to 
master  all  conditions  and  succeed  wherever 
honorable  success  is  possible ;  but  little  men 
who  insist  on  taking  them  in  through  a 
sieve  of  regulation  mesh  and  shaking  them 
out  through  anothef  will  miserably  fail. 
The  old  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  the 
individual  must  be  revived.  The  man  is 
more  than  the  method.  Let  systems  crack, 
but  make  men ! 

I  have  long  had  a  lively  interest  in  the 
agricultural  college  and  the  people  to  whom 
it  is  sent.  It  is  my  college,  and  they  are  my 
people,  so  I  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking 
earnestly.  They  to  whom  the  agricultural 
college  appeals  and  for  whom  it  was  founded 
need  the  inspiration  and  the  uplift  which  it 
ought  to  give  and  must  give,  for  there  is 
no  other  efficient  agency  working  in  their 
behalf.  The  church  is  concentrating  its 
machinery  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The 


schools  in  the  centers  of  population  are 
drawing  the  best  teachers  from  the  country. 
The  state  and  county  superintendents  of 
education  are  giving  their  time  and  thought 
largely  to  the  town  and  city  schools.  So 
there  is  a  large  opportunity  for  the  agricul- 
tural college.  There  is  a  measureless  hun- 
ger for  the  inspiration  it  ought  to  give.  God 
pity  the  country  if  the  agricultural  college 
cannot,  or  will  not,  help  it  as  it  should ! 

D.  W.  Working. 

55 

What's  life  in  a  city?  There's  no  room  to  spare. 
Men  are  crowded  in  corners  and  scanted  of  air ; 
Too  near  to  be  neighbors,  too  fretful  for  friends, 
Each  man  jostles  each  as  he  seeks  his  own  ends. 
There  are  folk  underneath  you,  and  folk  overhead, 
And  the  noise  of  the  street  comes  to  vex  you  in 
bed; 

The  jangle  of  car-bells,  the  cab  whistle  shrill. 
All  the  hum  and  the  whir  and  the  dust  of  the  mill 
That  is  grinding  all  day  and  grows  louder  at  night, 
Conspire  against  comfort  and  banish  delight. 
Ah,  God,  for  the  country— the  singing  of  birds, 
The  laughter  of  children,  the  lowing  of  herds, 
Green  grass  and  blue  heavens,  bright  water,  clean 
air, 

And  room  enough,  room  enough,  room  and  to 
spare!  —The  Outlook. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Arkansas.— The  year  1874  is  known  here 
as  the  year  of  the  hot  winds.  The  year  1880  is 
known  as  the  drought  year.  But  neither  of  them 
will  compare  with  this  year.  Our  wheat  was  good, 
but  I  can't  say  as  much  for  anything  else.  Many 
farmers  have  the  blues  and  are  trying  to  sell  out. 
In  my  opinion  there  was  never  a  better  time  than 
now  to  buy.  S.  B. 

Kings  Mills,  Ark.   

From  Maryland.— Prince  George  County  is 
just  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Marlboro  is  the  county-seat.  The  staple  crops 
are  tobacco,  wheat  and  corn;  but  oats,  rye,  pota- 
toes and  hay  are  plentifully  raised.  Vegetables 
are  extensively  cultivated,  and  peaches,  pears, 
apples,  grapes,  strawberries  and  melons  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  dairy 
products.  Cattle-raising  promises  to  be  a  prof- 
itable industry,  as  the  Washington  Butchers'  Asso- 
ciation is  preparing  to  erect  an  abattoir  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  Tobacco  looks  well;  the 
peach  crop  is  a  success,  but  apples  are  falling 
rapidly.  The  wheat  crop  is  the  largest  in  years 
gathered  in  this  county.  G.  H.  C.  W. 


From  Arkansas.— I  have  read,  with  great  in- 
terest, everything  that  appears  on  the  hired-man 
question.  I  want  to  give  you  our  experience  and 
ask  a  few  questions.  My  husband  is  unable  to 
work,  and  has  to  depend  entirely  on  hired  help. 
We  treat  our  hands  well— like  company.  We  give 
them  the  best  we  have  to  eat,  a  good  room,  a  good 
bed,  a  clean  lamp  full  of  oil,  plenty  of  books  and 
papers,  and  horses  to  ride  whenever  they  want 
them.  They  never  have  to  carry  a  bucket  of 
water  or  milk  a  cow.  They  go  out  a  great  deal  at 
night,  and  of  course  feel  sleepy  and  cross  the  next 
day.  They  seldom  get  up  until  breakfast  is  ready, 
very  often  not  until  we  have  eaten  and  milked. 
When  my  husband  hires  a  man  he  has  it  distinctly 
understood  that  he  must  not  abuse  the  stock. 
They  usually  do  well  for  a  couple  of  months,  then 
get  lazy  and  abusive.  Whenever  he  tells  them 
not  to  fight  the  mules  and  horses,  or  shows 
them  how  to  do  anything  as  politely  and  kindly 
as  he  can,  the  hired  men  swear  at  him,  and  tell 
him  they  are  free  men  and  will  do  as  they  please. 
Is  this  right?  Do  we  have  to  keep  a  man  and 
pay  him  good  wages  for  such  treatment? 

Kings  Mills,  Ark.  Mrs.  L.  E.  S. 


From  Oklahoma.— The  uplands  of  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  Indian  reservation,  which 
constitute  what  is  known  as  Washita  and  Custer 
Counties,  are  good  farming  lands.  I  have  traveled 
some  in  my  time,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  country 
that  would  compare  with  this  country  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  soil  holding  moisture  during  a  dry  time. 
If  the  land  is  properly  cultivated  there  is  no 
necessity  of  a  crop  failure.  To  raise  a  good  corn 
crop  it  is  best  to  give  the  land  a  good  stirring  in 
the  early  winter  with  a  four-horse  disk,  and  in  the 
month  of  February  have  the  land  listed  with 
a  good  lister.  Let  the  lister  down  deep.  When 
time  comes  for  corn-planting  go  into  the  field  that 
has  been  properly  disked  and  listed,  throw  open 
the  ridges  made  in  February,  and  as  soon  as  corn 
is  up  go  on  to  it  with  a  good  machine  cultivator 
for  little  corn,  then  follow  up  with  three  or  four 
good  cultivations,  and  the  crop  is  assured.  I  have 
not  had  a  single  crop  failure  since  I  came  to  west- 
ern Oklahoma,  and  that  was  in  1892.  Talk  of  this 
not  being  a  farming  country  has  been  exploded  too 
long  to  receive  any  attention  now.  It  is  a  good 
country.  Apples,  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries  do  well  if  they  receive  proper  culti- 
vation. We  have  a  light  crop  of  fruit  some  years. 
What  country  does  not?  Any  one  who  will  go  on 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Oklahoma, 
and  will  be  willing  to  put  forth  an  effort,  will  in 
a  few  years  have  a  home  worth  thousands.  I 
heard  the  cry  in  early  days  in  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  country  that  it  was  fit  only  for  cattle, 
but  to-day  men  have  homes  on  uplands  and  in 
river  valleys  that  are  worth  many  thousands  of 
dollars  each.  Schools,  churches  and  railroads 
have  come,  the  large  herds  of  cattle  have  gone, 
and  in  their  stead  farmers  with  little  bunches  of 
cattle  have  filled  the  land.  K.  P.  P. 

Arapaho,  Okla. 


Mmr      A  POOR  WAGON 
fff     IS  A  POOR  ONE  ALWAYS 
Yes,  Unless  It  Happens  to  Be  Fitted  With  "Olds  Patent  Wheels" 


SEE   THAT  HUB 
THIS  hub  makes  a  good,  safe,  long-lived  wheel.  The  wheel  makes  a  high-class  wagon. 
We  make  both  wagons  and  wheels,  but  we  can  arrange  to  fit  your  wagon  up  with  this  wheel. 

Aiyu  P7F7I  A  hub  thut  If*  entirely  covered  with  malleable  Iron. 

'VI1CCL  Each  Rpoke  havliif*  a  double  tenon  In  the  hub. 

W/ ITT H  The  hub  cannot  Hhrlnk  or  Nwell,  hence  it  leftMcnw 
W  1 1  n  the  liability  to  looxen  the  tire. 

THE  OLDS   WAGON   WORKS,   Ft.   Wayne,   I  rid. 


Your  dealer  ought  to  have 
them,  hut  ?'/  he  has  not,  do 
not  buy  until  you  liave  writ- 
ten us. 


Clean  your  grain,  get  a  higher  price  when  you  sell  It;  haveit 
free  from  foul  seeds  when  you  sow  it.  It  means  dollars  to  you. 

lire  CHATHAM  famillic 

will  separate  seeds  of  all  kinds.  The  best  mill  made  for 
separating  wheat  and  oats,  cleaning  flax,  clover  and  timothy 
seeds,  beans,  buckwheat,  broom  corn,  etc.  It  soon  pays  for 
itself.  Special  bagger  attachment  saves  half  the  labor.  We 
give  you  time  to  pay  for  it.  Send  for  catalogue  and  spec- 
ial terms.  (Factories  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Chatham,  Ont.) 

M.  CAMPBELL  FANNING  MILL  CO.,  (Ltd.  103  Wesson  Ave. ,  Detrolt.Mlch. 


The  OLD  RELIABLE 


LlGHININCk 
HAY  PRESSES 

HORSE.  ANPSTEAM  POWER  CATAS%£ 
KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS'  CO 
124  mill  st  KANSAS  XITY  MO 


Solid  Steel,  Heavily  Nickeled 


75c  m 
order. 


Patent  Allowed. 

TTMBERLAKE'S 


DASH  RAIL  with  LINE  HOLDERS    Agents  Wanted. 


Strong  and  ornamental,  keeps  lines  from  under  horse's 
feet,  separated  and  in  correct  position  for  instant 
control.    Clean  lines— no  runaways. 


Throw  away  that  rusty  old  rail ;  it 
looks  bad.  Rail  complete  as  shown 
sent  express  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  75  cents,  cash  with  order. 
In  ordering  give  length  of  dash  and 
state  whether  straight  or  curved. 
Easily  attachedby  anyone. 


Address  J.  B.  TIHBERLAKE, 
Sole  Manufacturer)  Jackson,  filch. 
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genuine  DIAMOND  BRAND 
SCISSORS . . 


These  are  the  genuine  Diamond  Brand 
Scissors,  made  and  warranted  by  the  largest 
scissors-factory  in  the  world.  They  are  made 
of  fine  steel,  hand-forged,  ground  edges,  tem- 
pered by  experts,  heavily  nickel-plated,  highly  polished. 


Length  1\  inches. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  Re- 
mainder of  This  Year  and  These  Scissors  for 


50  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  of  these  subscriptions  count  in  a  club  the  same  as 
one  yearly  subscription ) 


Postage  paid  by  us. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


LADIES'  KNIFE 


Premium 
No.  150 


Postage  paid  by  us. 


This  Ladies'  Penknife  is  neat  and  tasty  in  every  respect.    It  is 
manufactured  by  an  old  reliable  manufacturing 
company  and  is  guaranteed  by  them. 

It  is  2%  inches  long,  and  has  two  blades  made  of  razor- 
steel,  hand-forged,  oil-tempered,  carefully  sharpened 
and  highly  polished.    The  handle  is  of  genuine  ivory, 
the  trimmings  of  German  silver,  and  the  linings  of 
brass.   The  cut  shows  the  exact  size  and  shape  of 
the  knife.    It  is  fully  warranted.    This  knife  is  usually 
sold  in  stores  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.00,  but  as  an  extra 
inducement  to  our  club-raisers  and  subscribers  we  make 
the  following  very  liberal  offer: 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  Re-  £lf\  f* m%4-c? 
mainder  of  This  Year  and  This  Penknife  for  Ovf  L^dllS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  of  these  subscriptions  count  in  a  club 
the  same  as  one  yearly  subscription ) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 

Summer  Lettuces.— Our  seedsmen 
offer  us  an  almost  endless  list  of  let- 
tuce varieties  to  select  from.  Every 
seedsman  has  his  own  offerings,  and 
altogether  I  believe  there  is  as  much  con- 
fusion in  regard  to  true  names  of  lettuce  vari- 
eties as  about  those  of  any  other  vegetable. 
And  yet  there  are  marked  differences  be- 
tween the  different  kinds,  and  many  of  them 
so  characteristic  that  the  variety  can  hardly 
be  mistaken.  Some  of  the  lettuces  are  curly 
and  heading  up  loosely,  like  the  older  Boston 
Curled  and  the  newer  Grand  Eapids  (the 
latter  probably  the  best  and  most  reliable 
forcing  variety  for  home  purposes) ;  others 
are  plain-leaved  and  remarkably  hard-head- 
ing, like  the  new  Summerland;  some  are 
plain  green,  some  a  golden  yellow,  some 
marked  with  red,  some  almost  brown,  etc. 
The  terrific  heat  of  the  middle  of  July  has 
been  hard  on  all  our  lettuces,  as  they  do  best 
in  cool,  moist  weather.  But  there  are  few 
varieties  which  seem  to  stand  the  heat  much 
better  than  others,  and  among  these  I  find 
as  some  of  the  best  three  new  sorts— Sum- 
merland, already  mentioned;  Xew  Golden 
Gate,  of  dark  color,  only  medium  size,  but 
close-heading,  and  a  yet  nameless  sort  sent 
out  by  Maule,  of  Philadelphia,  for  trial.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  all  lettuces  I  have 
ever  grown,  rather  plain-leaved,  forming  a 
compact  head,  and  apparently  showing  but 
little  inclination  to  go  to  seed  even  in  these 
hot  days.  A  prize  was  offered  for  the  best 
description  of  it.  I  am  not  informed  what 
name  is  intended  for  it.  The  New  York, 
Morse  and  some  others  are  good  summer 
lettuces,  but  in  my  experience  they  run  up  to 
seed  a  number  of  days  earlier  than  the  new 
sorts  mentioned.  Just  at  this  writing  it  is 
about  useless  to  sow  small  seeds  in  our 
average  soils,  as  the  latter  are  too  dry  to 
furnish  the  moisture  needed  for  sprouting 
such  seeds  placed  near  the  surface.  But  if 
I  have  a  somewhat  moist  and  possibly 
partly  shaded  spot  of  rich  soil  somewhere 
I  will  sow  a  little  bit  more  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  summer  lettuces  in  order  to 
have  a  chance  for  getting  a  supply  of  fresh 
lettuce  before  winter  comes. 

a 

For  greenhouse  forcing  in  early  fall  I 
have  to  start  some  plants  at  once,  but  for 
this  purpose  I  want  the  regular  forcing 
varieties.  As  mentioned  before,  Grand 
Uapids  is  undoubtedly  the  easiest  and  most 
reliable  of  all  varieties  to  grow  under  glass, 
and  it  is  a  most  excellent  kind  for  house  use. 
One  of  its  greatest  advantages  is  its  com- 
parative freedom  from  disease,  especially 
mildew.  By  the  time  that  this  gets  into 
print  I  shall  be  nearly  ready  to  sow  seed 
of  this  lettuce,  of  course,  in  open  ground 
and  with  the  idea  of  setting  the  plants  in  the 
newly  prepared  soil  of  the  greenhouse  bench. 
It  will  give  me  good  lettuce  just  at  or  after 
the  close  of  the  outdoor  season. 

Late  Planting. — A  good  deal  of  the  late 
planting  that  I  usually  do  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  that  I  would  like  to  do,  will 
probably  be  left  undone  this  year  unless 
rains  set  in  before  long.  And  I  shall  miss 
it,  too.  I  like  to  have  a  little  spinach  in 
the  fall,  and,  of  course,  some  late  radishes 
and  winter  radish  and  some  nice,  crisp  tur- 
nips. For  turnips,  if  I  select  the  quick- 
growing  flat  varieties,  such  as  Purple-Top 
Strap-Leaved,  early  August  may  not  be  too 
late,  and  if  I  have  no  other  spot  where  to 
plant  them  I  may  simply  scatter  a  little  seed 
among  the  growing  corn,  especially  of  early 
varieties  planted  on  rich  soil.  If  the  roots  do 
not  grow  very  large  they  will  be  fresh  and 
tender,  and^if  there  is  a  surplus  I  will  have 
use  for  it  for  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep.  There  is 
nothing  lost  by  having  the  turnips  grow  in 
such  places,  and  seed  is  cheap.  Besides,  it 
will  be  good  covering  for  the  land.  Winter 
radishes  may  be  planted  even  in  August, 
and  kale  for  greens,  or  to  winter  over  for 
spring  greens,  will  also  have  a  chance  if 
started  from  seed  at  once. 

The  Strawberry-patch.— The  easiest 
and  surest  way  of  growing  good  strawberries 
right  along  is  by  having  a  new  patch  come 
-on  every  year.  But  if  we  have  a  choice  bed 
already  in  fruiting,  and  no  spot  conveniently 
available  for  a  new  plantation,  the  old  one 
may  be  made  to  do  for  another  year.  And 
that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  with  mine. 
The  first  step  if  we  wish  to  succeed,  how- 
fever,  is  to  keep  that  bed  scrupulously  free 


from  weeds.  When  once  overrun  with  all 
sorts  of  pestiferous  weeds,  especially  the 
creeping  things— creeping  clovers  or  other 
creeping  grasses— the  patch  is  past  redemp- 
tion. Of  all  varieties  I  had  this  year  the 
Brandywine  has  given  me  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. It  is  a  few  days  later  than  some 
other  sorts,  but  the  berries  are  very  large, 
quite  good  and  firm,  and  hold  out  well  to  the 
end  of  the  strawberry  season.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  we  have  berries  of  higher 
flavor  than  the  Brandywine.  The  much- 
advertised  Bough  Eider  has,  to  some  extent, 
been  a  disappointment  to  me.  It  has  fairly 
good  foliage,  and  makes  just  about  runners 
enough.  Its  blooming  season  is  quite  late, 
so  that  it  is  more  liable  than  most  sorts  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  a  late  frost.  But  it  did 
not  prove  as  productive  as  I  expected, 
giving  little,  if  anything,  more  than  one  half 
the  yield  of  the  Brandywine  and  of  some 
others,  and  only  a  few  berries  after  the 
Brandywines  were  exhausted,  while  the 
berry  itself  is  decidedly  insipid.  I  shall  not 
try  to  increase  my  patch  of  this  variety.  I 
still  want  the  Wilson— chiefly  for  canning. 
With  all  its  acidity  it  has  the  true  straw- 
berry flavor. 

* 

My  strawberry-patch  was  kept  free  from 
weeds  until  after  the  fruiting  season.  Since 
then  some  big  weeds  have  sprung  up,  also 
some  purslane  between  the  rows.  I  care 
very  little  for  the  latter  weed,  which  is  so 
troublesome  among  our  closely  planted  gar- 
den crops.  It  will  not  get  a  foothold  in  the 
old  strawberry  rows,  while  it  can  easily  be 
cleaned  out  from  between  the  rows  by  my 
usual  treatment  of  the  old  patch.  This  con- 
sists of  plowing  a  shallow  furrow  away  from 
each  side  of  each  row  with  a  one-horse  plow ; 
then  after  a  few  days,  when  the  weeds  and 
strawberry-plants  that  were  plowed  up  have 
all  dried  up,  leveling  the  ground  between  the 
rows  again  with  the  cultivator.  Usually  I 
first  cut  all  tall  weeds  all  over  the  patch  with 
a  scythe  or  mower,  and,  of  course,  with  them 
some  of  the  tops  of  tall  strawberry-plants. 
This  doesn't  hurt  the  latter,  and  in  case  of 
their  being  infested  with  blight  or  leaf- 
rollers,  etc.,  I  can  apply  the  best  remedy 
known— that  of  setting  fire  to  the  patch  as 
soon  as  the  cut  tops  and  weeds  have  become 
thoroughly  dry.  T.  Greiner. 

% 

THE  MANGO  (MANGIFERA  INDICA) 

Since  the  achievements  of  the  United 
States  during  the  closing  days  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which  brought  us  into  closer 
relationship  with  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines,  a  subject  which  has 
called  for  the  attention  of  the  people  in  this 
country  is  that  of  the  fruits  grown  in  those 
tropical  climes. 

The  Division  of  Pomology  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  this  subject  well  in 
hand,  and  a  visit  there  the  other  day  would 
haye  lead  one  to  have  believed  that  he  was 
interrupting  a  banquet  of  some  sort. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  the  assistant 
pomologist,  "this  is  not  a  feast,  but  merely 


ine  mango 

our  routine  work— examining,  sorting,  class- 
ifying, and  giving  our  views  of  the  edibility, 
flavor  and  general  worth  as  a  market  fruit. 
This  is  by  no  means  our  sole  labor.  The  old 
scriptural  saying  'By  its  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them'  might  well  apply  to  us,  for  we 
have  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
general  public  by  many  excellent  fruits  now 
the  result  of  our  work  of  budding,  propaga- 
ting and  hybridizing. 

"As  regards  our  line  of  work  in  relation 
to  tropical  fruits  of  course  there  is  some 
limit,  although  since  our  coming  into  the 
possession  of  the  pearl  of  the  East  Indies 
there  is  spread  before  us  a  wide  field  of 
action.  Many  of  the  tropical  fruits  are  lux- 
uries, and  since  they  are  such,  our  neighbor 


will  often  buy  them  simply  because  the 
person  living  next  door  can  ill  afford  to. 
This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  more 
expensive  tropical  fruits.  Bight  here  I 
might  mention  an  experiment  which  we 
have  been  conducting  for  the  last  decade 
with  a  fruit  which  is  indeed  delicious, 
wholesome  and  pleasant.  I  refer  to  the 
mango.  Of  course,  many  might  take  excep- 
tion to  my  statement,  because  to  the  novice 
the  long,  tough  fibers  clinging  to  the  seed 
and  which  adhere  to  the  flesh  are  decidedly 
unpleasant.  These  fibers  are  still  more  dis- 
agreeable on  account  of  the  flavor  of  turpen- 
tine which  they  impart. 

"About  ten  years  ago  the  Department  im- 
ported from  India  a  variety  of  mango  which 
was  much  larger  than  the  seedling  so  com- 
monly found,  and  lacked  the  disagreeable 
turpentine  taint.  We  have  labored  patiently 
with  this  new  species,  and  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1895  we  were  almost  thwarted  in 
our  efforts  to  give  the  public  what  we  had 
believed  would  be  a  most  agreeable  dessert 
fruit.  However,  since  that  time  our  efforts 
have  not  been  in  vain,  and  this  mango  is 
now  beginning  to  fruit  in  Florida.  This 
new  mango,  so  often  called  the  'peach  of  the 
tropics,'  is  misnamed.  The  juice  is  rich, 
syrupy,  and  we  have  nothing  like  it  in  any 
of  the  peaches.  Its  fruit  is  abundant,  being 
thicker  than  in  the  common  mango,  while  the 
flavor  is  most  agreeable  and  pleasing. 

"Last  of  all,  we  have  completely  oblit- 
erated the  most  disagreeable  point  of  the 
plain  mango,  and  that  is  the  long,  stringy 
fibers  which  give  the  flavor  of  turpentine.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ship  hun- 
dreds of  car-loads  of  these  mangos,  but  our 
efforts  have  been  successful,  and  by  follow- 
ing out  our  plans  Florida  and  California 
horticulturists  may  grow  them  successfully. 
This  new  mango  is  absolutely  an  excellent 
fruit,  and  after  becoming  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  as  will  many  other 
tropical  fruits,  it  will  be  found  to  be  worthy 
of  purchase,  not  because  our  neighbor  cannot 
afford  to,  but  because  of  its  worth." 

Guy  E.  Mitchell. 


Orchard 
and  Small  Fruits 

CONDUCTED  BY'  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Osage  Orange.— E.  N.,  S.  D.  The  Osage 
orange  will  not  spread  from  the  roots.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  however,  and  requires  consider- 
able pruning  to  keep  it  in  shape.  It  is  practically 
of  no  value  in  South  Dakota  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  too  tender,  and  will  probably  kill  to  the  snow- 
line every  winter.  In  central  Iowa  and  Kansas 
it  has  been  used  as  a  bedge-plant,  and  is  perhaps 
as  satisfactory  as  any  I  know  of  for  turning 
cattle;  but  since  the  introduction  of  cheap  barbed 
Wire  and  so  many  good  kinds  of  wire  fencing 
there  has  been  a  general  disposition  to  do  away 
with  hedge  fences,  as  they  take  up  a  large  amount 
of  room,  require  considerable  labor  to  keep  them 
in  good  shape,  and  if  neglected  they  soon  become 
unsightly  and  a  breeding-place  for  weeds  and 
insects. 

Introdnring  Novelties.— T.  D.  N.,  Cyn- 
thiana,  Ky.,  writes:  "I  have  what  I  think  is  a 
novelty  in  raspberries.  It  is  a  fine,  large  berry, 
with  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  black  kind,  and  it 
is  a  beautiful  golden  color.  Would  there  be  a 
chance  to  sell  such  a  variety  to  some  seedman  or 
nurseryman?  At  what  price  should  I  expect  to 
dispose  of  it,  and  how  should  I  find  a  buyer?" 

Kepi/t:— There  arc  many  ways  of  introducing 
novelties  in  fruits  into  cultivation.  If  one  is  in 
the  nursery  business  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to 
advertise  it  in  one's  catalogue  or  get  out  special 
circulars,  which  should  embody  the  results  of 
tests  made  by  experiment  stations  and  prominent 
pomologists.  Since  you  are  not  in  the  nursery 
business  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  for  you 
to  get  something  out  of  it  would  be  to  send  it, 
under  restrictions,  to  a  few  of  the  best  experiment 
stations,  and  meantime  propagate  a  large  stock 
of  it  yourself.  It  will  take  at  least  three  or  four 
years  for  these  experiment  stations  to  test  it 
properly,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  try  to  dispose  of  it  before  you  have 
recommendations  from  them.  I  would  be  very 
careful  in  distributing  it,  however,  not  to  send 
plants  to  persons  unscrupulous  enough  to  prop- 
agate it  themselves,  or  allow  it  to  pass  out  of 
their  hands  to  persons  who  would  be  liable  to 
propagate  it,  as  in  this  way  you  might  lose  con- 
trol of  it  altogether.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  interest  some  of  your  Kentucky  nursery- 
men in  it,  and  they  might  see  enough  of  value  in 
it  to  buy  it  from  you  at  once ;  but  berries  behave 
so  differently  in  different  locations  that  it  would 
be  much  more  valuable  after  it  had  proved  itself 
adapted  to  a  wide  area  than  before  having  been 
tried.  I  should  say  that  the  golden  color  of  the 
berry  is  against  it,  as  yellow  berries  never  sell  as 
well  in  the  market  as  red  ones.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  put  a  price  on  your  berry ;  a  thing  is 
worth  all  you  can  get  for  it  in^the  open  market. 
Sometimes  novelties  are  sold  in  such  a  way  that  the 
introducer  gets  a  percentage  on  the  number  sold. 


Cheap-Rate 
Excursions  to 

California 


Only  one  fare  plus  $2.00. 

July  2d  and  16th,  August  6th  and  20th, 

September  3d  and  17th. 

Tickets  good  in  tourist  sleepers 

and  chair-cars. 

Personally  conducted. 

The  Santa  Fe  Route  most  directly 

reaches  the  fertile  valleys, 

great  trade  centers  and  noted 

tourist  resorts  of  California. 

Visit  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 

en  route. 

Santa  Fe 

Address  Oen.  Pass.  Office,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  E'y,  Chicago. 


WEBSTER'S 

"Handy 


GASOLINE  ENGINE 

with  walking  beam  Pump  Jack  and  gasoline 
supply  tank,  all  on  one  base.  It  is  the  handiest, 
most  complete,  economical  and  efficient  small 
power  made.  Engine  \%  actual  h.  p.  By  discon- 
necting pump  jack  and  putting  belt  on  flywheel 
pulley  it  is  ready  for  grinding,  ehelUng,  cutting 
feed,  separating  cream,  churning,  cutting 
green  bone — anything  not  requiring  more  than 
\%  h.  p.  Costs  little  for  fuel  and  requires  no  exper- 
ience to  operate.  We  also  make  other  sizes  of  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal engines  for  all  purposes.  Send  for  large  catalogue. 

Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  1080  West  15th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co.  fine.)  Gen.  Agts.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Entirely  New 

We  have  just  issued  the  Twentieth  Century 
Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of 
All  Lands.  Two  invaluable  reference  works  in 
one,  and  sold  at  one  fourth  customary  Atlas  prices. 
Gives  Official  Census  and  Crop  Statistics  of  1900. 
New  copyrighted  Maps.  New  and  brilliantly  illus- 
trated Gazetteer.  Thoroughly  up  to  date. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Sold  only  through  agents  and  guaranteed  the  finest 
seller  on  the  market.  Our  agents  are  doubling 
the  best  profits  they  ever  made  before.  Contains 
170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches.  340  Col- 
ored Maps  and  beautiful  and  strictly  representa- 
tive Illustrations.  Extra  liberal  agency  terms. 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


KEYSTONE  DRILLERS 


Make  Water  Wells,  any 
depth;  OH  and  Ga* 
Wells;  Test  Wells  for 
all  Minerals ;  Self-Mov- 
ing or  Portable.  Many 
Sizes.  Used  all  over  the 
World.  Top  quality,  bot- 
tom prices.  For  75-page 
Catalogue  address 

KEYSTONE  DRILLER  CO., 
But  F,  Beater  Kails.  Pa. 


DO  NOT  BUY 

WELL  DRILLING 

MACHINERY  until  you  see  our  new  Cata- 
logue  No.  16.  We  will  furnish  it  to  you  FR  EE. 
Write  to  our  address,  either  Harvey,  III. ,  Chicago! 
III.,  or  Dallas,  Texas. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  CO. 

Factories  at  Harvey,  IU 

BeslPulley     AMERICAN  CORN  AND  FODDER, 

OnEar,!,        SHOCK  COMPRESSOR 

HOLDS  while  you  tie. 

Does  not  cut 
the  rope.  Strong, 
Simple,  Durable. 
Write  for  Price  List. 
J.  B.  Hughes, 
Greensburg,  Xn<U 


Employment  I 


that  nets  $50  to 
'  75  a  month. 
The  work  is  light 
nd  pleasant, 
_  _  town  or  country, 
traveling  or  at 

home.  No  gentleman  or  lady  of  fair  business  ability  but 
can  succeed  in  it  wherever  the  English  language  is  used. 
No  Investment,  no  risk.  Special  inducements  NOW. 
Address  E.  Hannaford,  125  Times  Bids-,  New  York. 


'AVE  A  DOCTOR  BILL 


Si 
by  havtue  a  supply  of  medicine  on  hand.  Oar  Big  Drag  Book 
contains  15000  drugi,  medic inee,  family  remedies,  extracts, 
paints,  oils,  ete.  We  ssTe  von  15  to  76%  Book  mailed  for  10c.— 
refunded  on  your  first  order.  "The  Only  Stall  Order  Drug  Homo 
In  the  World."  HELLER  CHEMICAL  CO.  Dept,  34  Chicago,!!!. 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
"Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  special 
advantaged.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


GANGER 


CURED  BY  ABSORPTION. 
No  knife  or  plaster.  Home 
treatment.   Book  free. 

T.  a. Clarke,  M.  1).  ,Springh>ld,  Jlass. 


[JO  NOT  GRIPE  OR  NAUSEATE-Dr.Clark'i.Yeectable  LKerPIlla  (small) 
for  indigestion,  constipation,  headache,  and  all  liver  troubles. 
Dose:  one  pill  on  retiring.  About  forty  pills  in  a  box.  Price  15c.  at 
dealers  or  by  mail;  stamps  taken.  W.  w.  Clark,  M.D.,  Columbus,  O. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A.  4,  Lebanon*  Ohio 


August  15,  1901 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 


CONDUCTED  BY 
P.  M.JACOBS  nAMMONTONI     N.  J. 


MARKETING  INFERIOR  BIRDS 

Absolutkly  poor  birds  should  never 
be  sent  to  a  city  market  with  the 
expectation  of  realizing  anything 
from  them.  Six  bad  specimens  of 
poultry  in  a  box  of  a  hundred  good  ones 
will  ruin  the  sale  of  them  as  first-class 
birds.  Better  send  them  "to  pot"  at  home 
or  destroy  them  than  to  send  them  to 
market.  No  farmer  would  mix  with  his 
corn  a  quantity  of  nubbins  gathered  from 
the  patch,  yet  such  a  course  would  be  quite 
as  sensible  as  to  put  with  a  hundred  young 
fowls  half  a  dozen  of  their  veteran  ances- 
tors. One  of  the  principal  things  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  farmers  realizing  a 
good  price  for  their  poultry  is  the  wrong 
time  it  is  sent  to  market.  As  a  rule  the 
poorest  time  to  sell  poultry  in  a  great  City  is 
the  period  of  the  winter  holidays,  say  from 
a  week  before  Thanksgiving  until  a  week 
after  Christmas.  The  market  is  then  sup- 
plied with  choice  game,  while  every  butch- 
er's stall  is  hung  with  the  most  tempting 
cuts  of  stall-fed  beef.  Some  extra  poultry 
will  then  sell  at  fancy  prices,  but  there  is 
really  no  demand  for  the  great  quantity  of 
ordinary  birds  that  come  in  every  day,  both 
in  cars  and  in  farmers'  wagons.  They  are 
disposed  of  to  the  poorer  class  of  customers 
at  prices  considerably  lower  than  is  obtained 
for  ordinary  beef.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
all  seasons. 

% 

CROP-BOUND  FOWLS 

Fowls  in  summer  are  liable  to  bowel  dis- 
ease, and  also  to  become  crop-bound.  It  is 
largely  due  to  their  picking  up  all  sorts  of 
coarse  materials  and  getting  this  clogged 
with  the  food.  Chickens  and  young  turkeys 
frequently  eat  substances  that  clog  the 
passage  leading  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard. 
The  result  is  that  the  birds  starve  with  full 
crops,  continuing  to  drink  most  immod- 
erately. Medicine  is  of  but  little  avail.  For 
crop-bound  the  real  remedy  is  to  make  an 
incision  in  the  crop,  first  drawing  the  outer 
skin  aside,  removing  the  contents,  and  pro- 
bing for  the  obstruction  in  the  passage.  Then 
sew  up  the  skin  with  silk,  tying  the  end  of 
each  stitch  together.  Draw  the  outer  skin 
aside,  so  that  the  incision  made  in  it  will  not 
be  exactly  over  that  of  the  inner  skin.  Feed 
on  stale  bread  dipped  in  milk.  Inexperienced 
persons  should  not  attempt  the  operation  if 
some  one  can  be  found  who  understands 
how  to  perform  the  work. 


PULLETS  AND  OLD  HENS 

With  some  poultrymen  it  is  the  invariable 
rule  to  keep  the  pullets  only  one  year. 
Feeding  will  do  a  great  deal— surprising 
work,  indeed— in  the  production  of  eggs, 
but  not  always  when  old  hens  are  concerned ; 
they  may  put  on  fat,  but  they  will  not  then 
lay  many  eggs.  Their  work  is  over,  and 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  with  them  but 
to  market  them,  and  the  sooner  that  is  done 
the  better.  Of  course,  there  are  some  old 
favorites  whose  lives  can  be  spared  as  long 
as  they  give  good  results ;  and  with  judicious* 
mating,  by  which  we  mean  the  advantage  of 
a  comparatively  youthful  cockerel,  may  be 
the  means  of  even  exhibition-poultry  mak- 
ing their  appearance  from  the  eggs  of  the 
good  old  hen.  Here  is  the  exception  to 
the  rule  insisted  upon.  Some  old  hens  will 
prove  profitable  for  several  years,  and  in 
suggesting  pullets  only  those  hatched  early 
will  prove  superior  to  hens. 


ROOT  CROPS  FOR  POULTRY 

A  mess  of  potatoes,  carrots  or  cabbage 
chopped  fine  should  be  given  frequently  to 
fowls,  both  young  and  old,  for  scarcely  any- 
thing else  conduces  as  much  to  their  general 
healthfulness.  All  through  the  year  veg- 
etables are  relished.  Chop  the  vegetables 
fine  and  mix  them  with  scalded  or  moistened 
corn-meal,  or  feed  them  raw  or  cooked,  with- 
out grain.  The  fowls  highly  relish  such  a 
meal,  and  soon  clean  up  every  scrap.  While 
such  foods  materially  assist  in  maintaining 
the  general  healthfulness  of  fowls  by  the 
prevention  of  all  sorts  of  disorders,  they 
also  supply  the  needed  green  or  vegetable 
food  with  which  the  birds  must  be  supplied 
when  confined,  for  which  reason  turnips 
should  be  grown  for  poultry  for  winter  use. 


BARN  CELLARS 

The  cellar  of  a  barn  may  be  used  for  win- 
ter quarters  if  it  is  light  and  dry ;  in  fact, 
no  better  place  for  winter  could  be  selected 
if  the  fowls  are  well  cared  for.  In  summer 
the  cellar  may  be  too  far  away  from  the 
range.  It  is  also  well  to  arrange  a  portion 
of  the  barn  above  the  cellar,  if  convenient; 
but  there  should  be  plenty  of  light,  as  fowls 
object  to  dark  locations.  One  point  to  ob- 
serve is  that  many  would  use  barns  and  cel- 
lars but  for  fear  of  lice.  Keep  the  places 
free  from  lice  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  fowls  should  not  be  located  in  a  portion 
of  the  barn.  But  unless  one  is  willing  to 
keep  the  quarters  clean,  no  greater  nuisance 
can  exist  than  that  of  allowing  poultry  to 
be  with  larger  stock.  Troughs  must  not  be 
selected  as  nesting-places,  and  fowls  should 
not  roost  on  the  partitions  of  the  stalls. 
When  they  begin  to  use  the  entire  barn  it  is 
time  to  clear  them  out  to  some  other  location. 


HOW  TO  BURN  SULPHUR 

Sulphur  is  an  excellent  disinfectant  when 
burned  in  the  poultry-house;  but  as  sulphur 
melts  and  smothers  the  flame  it  is  difficult 
to  burn  it  satisfactorily.  One  way  to  do  so 
is  to  dissolve  one  half  pint  of  pine-tar  and 
one  half  pint  of  turpentine  in  one  half  gallon 
of  kerosene  in  an  open  vessel.  Soak  in  this 
solution  large  corn-cobs  until  they  are  well 
saturated.  Then  take  them  from  the  solution 
and  dust  on  them  all  of  the  powdered  sulphur 
that  will  stick  to  them.  Use  nails  or  pieces 
of  wire,  and  insert  the  pointed  ends  into  the 
large  ends  of  the  cob  and  then  stick  them 
on  the  floor.  Remove  all  the  combustible 
matter  from  the  poultry-house,  permitting 
the  fumes  to  enter  every  crack  and  crevice, 
all  over  the  surface,  and  the  lice  will  be 
destroyed.  This  should  be  done  once  a 
month  in  warm  weather. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  FOR  POULTRY 

Crimson  clover  should  be  seeded  in  as 
soon  as  the  late  summer  rains  begin,  say 
about  the  first  of  August.  It  is  not  a  spring 
and  summer  plant,  but  is  like  rye,  and  it 
comes  out  early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  rye. 
It  will  make  fair  headway  before  winter, 
and  fowls  may  be  turned  out  on  it  if  the 
ground  is  not  covered  with  snow,  but  it  can- 
not be  grown  so  as  to  be  cut  in  the  fall.  It 
starts  out  in  the  spring,  however,  very  early, 
and  is  well  under  way  in  growth  before  the 
earliest  grass  begins,  which  makes  it  a  val- 
uable plant  for  the  use  of  poultrymen  not 
only  in  spring,  but  during  the  winter. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Clover.— J.  L.,  Athens,  Pa.,  writes:  "Which 
variety  of  clover  would  you  recommend  to  sow  on 
a  plot  intended  for  fowls?" 

Reply:— Probably  white  clover  would  be  the 
most  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

Leghorns.— E  R.  S.,  Beverly,  N.  J.,  writes: 
"I  have  some  Brown  Leghorns  hatched  June  5th. 
Will  they  begin  to  lay  before  winter?" 

Reply:— Leghorns  sometimes  begin  to  lay  when 
five  months  old.  If  well  cared  for.  and  the  winter 
is  mild,  it  is  possible  that  they  will  begin  to  lay  in 
November  or  December. 

Discarding?  Grains  S.  P.  S.,  Elgin,  111., 

writes:  "If  grain  is  omitted  in  summer,  as  you 
suggest,  what  foods  would  you  recommend?" 

Reply:— Much  depends  upon  the  abundance  of 
grass  and  insects.  If  at  large  the  fowls  can  secure 
the  larger  share  of  their  food  in  summer.  A  mess 
of  lean  meat  one  day,  and  bran  moistened  with 
milk  the  next,  should  suffice. 

Cholera.— W.  C,  Victor,  W.  Va.,  writes: 
"Please  give  me  a  cure  for  chicken-cholera,  as'l 
have  lost  a  large  number  of  chicks." 

Reply:— Symptoms  should  have  been  given,  as 
indigestion  or  roup  is  often  mistaken  for  cholera. 
Cholera  seldom  lasts  but  a  few  days.  Indigestion 
kills  the  birds  gradually.  There  is  no  sure  cure 
for  cholera.  For  indigestion  omit  all  grain  from 
the  food,  and  feed  one  ounce  of  lean  meat  once  a 
day— no  other  food.  Look  for  the  large  body  lice. 

Incubator  Not.  Hatching-.— A.  C.  S.,  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  writes:  "Two  weeks  after  starting  an 
incubator  one  egg  hatched,  the  others  not  hatch- 
ing before  the  twenty-first  day.  Can  you  assign  a 
cause  for  this?" 

Reply:— The  egg  that  hatched  had  probably 
been  under  a  hen  a  week,  as  but  little  warmth  was 
required  during  very  warm  weather.  No  egg  will 
hatch  in  fourteen  days,  hence  the  egg  must  have 
been  subjected  to  warmth  before  it  was  placed  in 
the  incubator. 


ietz  JUNIOR  Lantern  Blast. 

For  Kerosene. 

A  little  smaller  than  the  usual  "Blizzard"  Lantern,  to  supply 
a  demand  for  a  handy  tubular  lantern  that  shallgive  a  good,  full 
light  and  stay  alight  in  any  wind.  But  12  in.  high ;  weighs  26  oz., 
and  holds  enough  oil  for  13  hours  continuous  use.  You  fill,  light 
and  regulate  the  Junior  without  removing  the  globe,  as  the  little 
lever  at  the  side  raises  the  globe  to  light,  and  locks  the  globe 
down  on  the  burner.  It  is  made  with  a  round  top  oil  pot,  and  is 
the  handsomest  tubular  lantern  made  and  absolutely  safe. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Dietz  Junior.  If  he  hasn't  it  or  won't  get 
it,  send  us$l.  and  we  will  send  you  one  all  charges  prepaid,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  That  illustrated  Catalogue  of  ours  will  be  sent  you 
free  on  request.      R>  £<  D|ETZ  COMPANY, 

(Established  1840)       83  Laight  St.,  New  York  City 


YEAR'S  TRIAL 


Money  back  with  in- 
not  satisfied  with  your 
Prite  to-day  for  our  latest 
catalogue.  It  is  free.  It  shows  you  the 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  Organs  and  Pianos 
on  the  market.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  patent 
combination  actions  and  orchestral  attachments 
which  imitate  a  great  variety  of  stringed  instru- 
ments. Something  new  and  novel  that  never 
fails  to  please.  A  discount  of  $10  on  every 
Organ  and  $20  on  every  Piano  if  you  get  our  cat- 
alogue now.  We  sell  for  cash  or  on  easy  pay- 
ments. NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE  REQUIRED. 
FROM  FACTORY  TO  HOME.  NO  AGENTS. 
No  middlemen's  profits.  Write  to-day. 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO.,  Box  628, Washington, N.J. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAGON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  FEED, 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96  Qulncy,  Ills 


FREE 


Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send 
FREK,  a  snmple  box  of  STAR  H  ARNESS 
BLACKING,  Water-proof  and  Dust-proof. 
THE  STAR  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


t 


LEE'S  LICE  KILLER  kills  all  mlUs  and  body  t 

lice  by  aunply  sprinkling  rin  roosts  for  poultry ;  on  beddings 
for  hogs.  Big  sample  free.  Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,Neb. 


HE  A  TH  +n  T  IPC  on  hens  *  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Frc 
UEAIQ  10  UtC  0.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Appoaaug,  R 


Free. 
I. 


Large  Increase  in  Prices  8™er 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  the  postage  on  many  of  the  premiums  we 
now  offer  will  be  very  largely  increased  soon.  This 
increase  will  have  to  be  added  to  their  price  September 
15th,  and  no  order  can  be  filled  after  September  15th  at 
present  prices.  We  give  this  advance  notice  that  our 
subscribers  may  know  what  to  expect,  and  may  take 
advantage  of  the  present  low  prices  while  they  exist. 

Send  in  your  subscription  or  your  renewal  AT  ONCE 

ADDRESS   FARM   AIND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


FOR  ONE  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 

Salt  or  Pepper  Shaker 

Given  for  Sending  ONE  Yearly  Subscription  to 

the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  Clubbing  Price  of    ^J,^^  CdltS 

These  shakers  are  2|  inches  high  by  \\  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  a  good 
proportion  and  makes  a  good-sized  shaker.  They  are  neatly  embossed,  the 
bottom  up  to  the  embossing  and  the  top  being  highly  burnished,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  shaker  is  satin-finished.  They  are  well  silver-plated  on  a 
base  of  high-grade  nickel-silver,  which  insures  first-class  wearing  quality. 


Either  of  these  Shakers 
will  be  given  for  sending 
ONE  yearly  subscription  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside 
at  the  clubbing  price  of 
35  cents. 

In  ordering  be  careful  and  indicate 
by  the  premium  number  which 
you  want,  whether  the  Salt 
or  the  Pepper. 


PEPPER  SALT 
Premium  No.  36      Premium  No.  57 
THE  SET  Premium  No.  417 


Both  the  Salt  and  Pepper 
Shaker  will  be  given 
for  sending 
TWO  yearly  subscriptions 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
at  the  clubbing  price  of 
35  cents. 


The  set,  a  salt  and  a  pepper,  is  packed  in  a  case,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid.   They  are  very  neat  and  very  serviceable.   This  set  is  especially 
good  value.   Send  two  yearly  subscriptions  for  it  and  you  will  be  well  pleased. 
POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US 


ADDRESS  FARM 


ORDER  BY  THE  NUMBERS 

AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


August  15,  1901 


QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-offlce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


FI y-repel ler. — L.  B.,  Somerset  Center,  Mich. 
The  fly  mixture  you  inquire  about  is  made  of  two 
pints  of  a  cheap  grade  of  oil  of  tar,  one  pint  of 
kerosene  and  one  tablespoonful  of  crude  carbolic 
acid.  It  is  sprayed  over  the  cows  with  any  good 
sprayer  once  a  day  or  once  in  two  days. 

Melon  Enemy.— B.  H.  S.,  Tiffany,  Wis., 
writes:  "If  the  correspondent  who  sent  an  inquiry 
in  regard  to  a  'melon  enemy'  will  take  one  quart 
of  lime  to  six  quarts  of  water,  and  pour  the  mix- 
ture on  his  plants,  he  will  find  that  it  will  kill  the 
worms.  A  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  is  also 
good." 

To  Kill  Wireworms.- P.  W.,  Birmingham, 
Ohio.  The  most  effective  remedies  for  wire- 
worms  are  deep,  thorough  fall  plowing  and  rota- 
tion of  crops.  "The  wireworm  winters  over  in  a 
nearly  adult  stage  within  an  earthen  cell  which 
was  made  for  the  protection  of  the  pupa." 
Breaking  the  cells  by  fall  plowing  will  cause 
death  to  the  wirewonns. 

Angora  Goats.— G.  C.  B.,  Cumberland,  Md., 
desires  information  about  Angora  goats.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
will,  on  application,  send  a  bulletin  on  raising 
goats.  An  excellent  department  on  Angoras  ap- 
pears weekly  in  "The  American  Sheep-Breeder," 
Chicago,  111.,  and  the  same  journal  offers  books 
on  the  subject.  "The  American  Angora,"  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  a  new  monthly  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Angora-goat  industry  in  America.  . 

Snnces.- A.  B.  S.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The 
Receipt  for  Worcestershire  sauce  is  quite  com- 
plicated, and  you  cannot  readily  obtain  the  ingre- 
dients. You  can  make  good  tomato  sauce  as 
follows:  One  gallon  of  bruised  tomatoes  and  one 
half  pound  of  salt;  in  three  days  press  out  the 
juice;  to  each  quart  add  two  ounces  of  shallots 
and  one  dram  of  black  pepper;  boil  for  thirty 
minutes,  strain,  add  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  each 
of  mace,  allspice,  ginger  and  nutmeg,  and  one 
dram  of  coriander-seed ;  simmer  gently  for  fifteen 
minutes,  strain,  cool  and  bottle. 

Wild  Morning-srlory.— M.  D.  H.,  Berry- 
;essa,  Gal.,  writes:  "Is  there  any  kind  of  grass 
one  can  sow  in  a  lawn  that  will  choke  out  wild 
morning-glory?  If  not,  do  you  know  anything  a 
person  can  put  on  the  ground  to  kill  it  out?" 

Reply:— If  you  mean  the  wild  morning-glory 
called  "man  of  the  earth,"  the  roots  can  be  killed 
by  applications  of  coal-oil.  Sow  the  grass  best 
adapted  to  your  locality  for  a  lawn  grass,  enrich 
ihe  soil,  and  mow  frequently".  Cut  off  the  morn- 
ing-glory vines  just  under  the  surface  and  apply 
a  little  coal-oil  to  the  top  of  the  root. 

Mulching  Dry  Soil.— K.  P.,  Forsyth,  Mont., 
writes:  "Our  soil  is  a  clay  soil,  with  a  subsoil  of 
gravel  and  black  or  blue  mud.  It  used  to  get 
hard  and  bake  when  dry,  and  we  raised  very  nice 
vegetables  on  it.  Now  it  is  dusty,  does  not  re- 
tain moisture,  being  more  like  a  bed  of  ashes, 
.and  will  not  grow  anything.  It  has  been  in 
garden  for  ten  years.  Do  you  think  the  mulch 
;out  of  an  old  open  cow-corral  or  out  of  a  sheep- 
pen  would  be  good  for  the  ground?  Which  would 
.be  better,  or  would  either  do  any  good?" 
|  Reply:— It  will  certainly  be  worth  your  while 
to  make  the  experiment  of  applying  to  your 
garden  soil  a  mulch  from  your  cow-corrals  and 
.sheep-pens.  You  will  add  humus  and  fertility  to 
the  soil.  The  humus  added  to  the  clay  will  aid  in 
retaining  moisture.  You  can  determine  the  point 
by  experimenting  in  a  small  way  at  first. 

Feeding  Wheat  in  Place  of  Corn.~G. 
A-,  Lebanon,  Mo.  Wheat  and  corn  fed  in  the 
form  of  meal  are  practically  of  equal  value  for 
feeding.  A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Kansas  Exper- 
iment Station,  giving  results  of  feeding  wheat  in 
place  of  corn,  says:  "In  feeding  wheat  satisfac- 
torily a  number  of  considerations  must  be  kept 
in  view.  The  kernels  being  much  smaller  than 
those  of  corn,  there  is  much  more  danger  of  their 
escaping  mastication  and  passing  out  undigested. 
Many  farmers  who  regard  it  as  unprofitable  to 
feed  wheat  whole  found  on  crushing  or  grinding 
it  that  all  difficulty  disappeared.  It  is  especially 
necessary  when  fed  to  steers  or  milk-cows.  In 
animals  with  smaller  mouths  there  is  less  waste 
than  with  cattle,  and  some  have  observed  a  pos- 
itive advantage  with  sheep  in  feeding  it  whole. 
This  was  due,  however,  to  the  greater  consump- 
tion of  whole  grain  than  ground.  Ground  wheat 
has  an  important  disadvantage  in  feeding,  in  that 
it  is  apt  to  form  a  gummy  mass,  which  adheres  to 
the  teeth,  making  it  difficult  and  disagreeable 
to  handle  by  the  animal.  This  fault  has  been  the 
source  of  some  of  the  poor  results  in  feeding  it, 
and  is  best  obviated  by  feeding  it  mixed  with 
some  other  grain,  as  corn,  oats  or  Kafir-corn. 
Animals  fed  upon  a  mixture  are  also  less  liable  to 
become  cloyed  than  when  fed  on  wheat  alone.  In 
brief,  the  nutritive  value  of  wheat,  as  shown  by 
its  composition,  is  greater  than  that  of  corn;  it 
fcan  be  best  utilized  by  feeding  it  ground  or 
crushed,  and  mixed  to  a  certain  extent  with  oats, 
coin  or  Kafir-corn;  it  may  be  fed  advantageously 
to  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or  poultry." 


Cement  Reservoir. — E.  L.  V.,  Hailey.  Idaho, 
writes:  "On  page  seven,  in  July  15th  issue  of 
Farm  and  Fireside,  is  an  article  on  cement 
floors.  I  wish  to  inquire  if  this  floor  would  be 
practicable  for  a  reservoir  in  which  ducks  and 
geese  are  to  be  kept.  Cement  out  here  comes  too 
high  in  price.  If  this  cement  is  good  for  a  water- 
tight bottom  and  sides  I  should  like  to  try  it." 

Reply:— We  think  it  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Put  on  a  thin  finishing  coat  of  one  part  of  Port- 
land cement  to  four  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand. 
The  sand  must  be  free  from  earth  or  loam.  Apply 
this  thin  coat  before  the  other  has  dried  out  or 
become  hard,  so  that  it  will  unite  with  it. 

Rape  for  Fall  Pasture. — Director  Waters, 
of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  recommends 
rape  for  fall  pasture.  He  says:  "It  is  a  cool- 
weather  plant,  and  requires  a  reasonable  amount 
of  moisture;  but  the  spring-sown  rape  has  stood 
the  drought  and  heat  of  the  summer  quite  well 
on  the  college  farm  this  year.  Rape  may  be  sown 
in  the  corn  where  the  stand  is  not  good,  or  where 
the  growth  has  been  seriously  retarded  by  the 
drought,  sowing  at  the  rate  of  about  two  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  cover  lightly.  If  sufficient  rain 
comes  to  start  it  well  it  will  make  a  large  amount 
of  excellent  pasture  for  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle, 
and  will  continue  green  until  the  ground  freezes. 
Its  greatest  growth  will  occur  after  the  corn  is 
cut.  Rape  will  do  better,  however,  if  sown  alone, 
in  which  case  three  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre 
should  be  used.  Dwarf  Essex  is  the  variety  to 
use.  The  seed  will  cost  from  from  six  to  ten 
cents  a  pound  or  from  twelve  to  twenty  cents  an 
acre,  so  the  farmer  will  not  be  at  much  expense 
even  if  the  season  is  not  favorable  enough  to 
make  a  crop." 

Spray  for  Chincli-bngs  on  Corn. — B.  D., 
Muncie,  Ind.  The  following  remedy  for  chinch- 
bugs  on  corn  is  recommended  by  Prof.  S.  A. 
Forbes,  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois:  "Dissolve 
one  half  pound  of  hard  or  soft  soap  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  and  heat  to  the  boiling-point.  Remove 
from  stove,  and  add  two  gallons  of  coal-oil,  churn- 
ing the  mixture  with  a  good  force-pump  for  fifteen 
minutes.  When  the  emulsion  is  formed  it  will 
look  like  buttermilk.  To  each  quart  of  this  emul- 
sion add  fifteen  quarts  of  water,  and  apply  to  the 
corn  in  a  spray— preferably  before  10  a.  m.  or  after 
3  p.  m.  The  bugs  should  be  washed  off  so  that 
they  will  float  in  the  emulsion  at  the  base  of  the 
plant.  A  teacupful  to  a  hill  is  generally  sufficient, 
but  the  quantity  must  vary  with  the  number  of 
bugs  infesting  the  corn."  The  following  method 
of  obstructing  the  migration  of  chinch-bugs  is 
recommended  by  Director  Thome,  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station:  "The  progress  of  these  bugs 
through  a  field  may  be  obstructed  by  making  a 
shallow,  V-shaped  trench  with  the  corner  of  a  hoe 
and  filling  it  with  coal-tar.  the  tar  to  be  renewed 
in  two  or  three  days.  They  may  be  destroyed  by 
plowing  them  under  and  harrowing  and  rolling." 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  Is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Dry,  Hacking  t'ongh.- P.  J.  S.,  Holstein, 
Mich.  A  dry,  hacking  cough  is  only  one  symp- 
tom upon  which  alone  no  diagnosis  can  be 
based,  because  it  is  a  symptom  common  to  sev- 
eral, especially  chronic,  respiratory  disorders, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  contagious  pluero- 
pneumonia  included.  If  your  whole  herd  of 
cattle  is  troubled  with  this  dry,  hacking  cough  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  disease  which  causes 
it  is  either  infectious,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  an  epizo- 
otic character.  More  I  cannot  tell  you  unless  you 
also  give  other  symptoms  more  characteristic  of 
a  specific  disease. 

Does  Not  Perspire.— W.  S.  M.,  Hawthorn, 
Fla.  A  decrease  or  want  of  perspiration  (sweat- 
ing), or  an  abnormal  dryness  of  the  skin,  is  not 
seldom  observed  in  horses  and  other  animals 
affected  with  chronic  diseases  of  either  the  skin  or 
of  internal  organs,  and  also  in  animals  suffering 
from  chronic  diarrhea  or  from  diabetes,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  excessive  discharges  through 
the  intestines  or  through  the  urinary  organs.  The 
only  remedy  possible  consists  in  a  removal  of 
the  causes.  Therefore,  where  the  latter  are  not 
known,  or  cannot  be  ascertained,  or,  if  ascer- 
tained, cannot  be  removed,  nothing  can  be  done. 

A  Callous  Growth.— J.  J.  O.,  Neoga.  111. 
What  you  call  a  callous  growth  is  probably  what 
is  usually  denominated  a  horny  scar.  All  wounds 
on  a  leg  of  a  horse,  if  situated  below  the  so-called 
chestnut  or  horny  wart,  if  allowed  to  suppurate 
before  they  are  brought  to  healing,  will  produce 
and  leave  behind  such  a  horny  scar,  which  latter 
will  be  the  larger  and  uglier  the  more  extensive 
or  deeper  the  wound  and  the  longer  it  took  to 
bring  the  same  to  healing.  It  is  true  that  such  a 
scar,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  may  be  excised;  but 
if  then  the  new  wound  is  or  canuot  be  brought  to 
healing  without  suppuration,  the  second  scar  is 
apt  to  become  still  larger  and  uglier  than  the  first. 
Therefore,  wherever  it  is  intended  to  make  such 
an  excision  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  scar, 
the  operation  should  be  performed  and  the  after- 
treatment  be  conducted  by  nobody  but  a  very 
competent  veterinarian. 


An  Injured  Calf— A  SicU  Cow. — M.  K., 

Newport;  Oreg.  Whether  the  wounds  of  the  calf 
are  gunshot  wounds  or  not  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  careful  examination.  Concerning 
your  cow,  your  description,  although  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  base  upon  it  a  definite  diagnosis, 
goes  just  far  enough  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  the 
cow  may  be  tuberculous. 

Chronic  Founder  (Laminitis).— A.  G.  M., 
Delight,  Wash.  What  you  describe  is  a  severe  case 
of  founder,  or  laminitis,  aggravated  and  caused  to 
become  chronic  and  to  result  in  an  incurable 
degeneration  of  the  feet,  rendering  the  horse  a 
cripple  as  long  as  he  lives,  by  a  very  irrational 
treatment.  If  the  degeneration  or  pumiced  con- 
dition of  the  hoofs  were  less  extensive  and  less 
severe  than  has  to  be  concluded  from  your 
description,  the  horse  might  be  eased  and  be 
enabled  to  do  slow  work  on  Jevel  ground  if  shod 
with  good  bar-shoes;  but  as  it  is  I  must  regard 
the  same  as  an  incurable  and  worthless  cripple. 

Cow  Died.— D.  M.,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  Your 
description  is  altogether  too  meager  to  indicate 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  cause  of  death 
or  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  your  cow 
died.  If  the  swellings  you  speak  of  were  of  an 
edematous  character,  the  same  would  indicate 
the  presence  of  hydropic  effusions  in  the  large 
cavities  of  the  body  and  beneath  the  skin ;  but  as 
such  hydropic  effusions  are  a  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  last  stages  of  several  diseases  of  cattle, 
even  these  would  not  be  sufficent  to  disclose  the 
nature  of  the  disease  that  caused  them.  A  care- 
ful post-mortem  examination  would  have  secured 
the  diagnosis. 

Shrunken  Behind  the  Hip  (?).— D.  McD., 
Emmet,  Cal.  If  what  you  call  shrinking  (behind 
the  hip)  was  caused  by  a  fracture  of  a  bone,  a 
luxation  of  the  femur  (in  the  so-called  hip-joint), 
or  by  atrophy  in  the  large  muscles  situated  behind 
the  hip,  more  or  less  severe  lameness  would  exist, 
or,  at  any  rate,  would  have  existed ;  but  you  ex- 
plicitly say  that  you  never  saw  your  mare  lame. 
I  therefore  do  not  know  what  to  make  out  of  your 
communication  or  how  to  interpret  it,  and  can- 
not answer  your  question.  A  satisfactory  answer 
can  be  expected  only  if  an  accurate  and  complete 
description  of  the  case  is  furnished. 

JTow  Irritated  by  Flies.— S.  J.  S.,  Van 
Wert,  Ohio.  If  your  cow  is  tormented  by  flies 
while  in  the  pasture,  the  best  protection,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  probably  given  by  the  Hollandish 
blanket— a  thin,  light  muslin  blanket  envelop- 
ing the  whole  animal  and  secured  in  position  by 
suitable  means.  If  the  cow  is  kept  in  the  stable 
(you  do  not  state  whether  she  is  kept  in  a  pas- 
ture or  a  stable)  see  to  it  that  the  latter  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  is  kept  clean,  so  that  the 
flies  may  not  be  specially  attracted  by  filth  and 
bad  smells,  and  then  put  mosquito-bars  before 
door  and  windows,  or  else  darken  the  stable  when 
the  weather  gets  cooler.  As  a  protection  against 
flies,  a  wash  with  a  decoction  of  walnut-leaves 
has  been  recommended,  but  it  will  do  no  good 
unless  it  is  applied  at  least  once  a  day. 

A  Galled  Shoulder.— C.  A.  S.  T.,  Lebanon 
Springs,  N.  Y.  What  you  describe  was  in  the 
beginning  probably  nothing  but  a  galled  or  se- 
verely bruised  shoulder.  If  the  blood-serum  and 
perhaps  some  blood  accumulated  beneath  the 
skin  had  been  removed  by  making  a  small  incision 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  swelling,  and  then,  by 
introducing  a  trocar,  and  with  it  making  a  lower 
opening  within  from  without  at  the  bottom  of  the 
swelling,  and,  this  made,  by  passing  an  end  of 
twine  to  serve  as  a  seton  through  the  tube  of  the 
trocar  after  removing  the  stiletto,  and  then  by 
leaving  the  seton,  after  withdrawing  the  tube, 
for  a  few  days  in  position,  a  healing  might  have 
been  effected  in  a  short  time.  As  it  is  now.  the 
fluid,  or  watery,  parts  of  the  blood-serum  and  blood 
very  likely  have  been  absorbed,  while  the  more 
solid  constituents  have  become  organized  or  been 
changed  to  a  fibroid  substance,  and  as  such  will 
be  apt  to  cause  renewed  bruising  whenever 
pressed  upon  by  the  collar.  As  it  is  rather  pre- 
carious to  give  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
such  a  special  case  without  having  examined  it 
and  ascertained  its  exact  condition,  the  safest 
advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  have  the  case  exam- 
ined and  treated  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  In 
the  first  place,  the  whole  thing  could  have  been 
easily  prevented.  If  the  young  horse  insisted  to 
be  ahead  and  do  all  the  pulling,  and  the  older, 
stronger  and  tougher  horse  was  more  than  will- 
ing to  let  the  young  animal  do  all  the  pulling,  the 
remedy  would  have  been  to  lengthen  the  whiffle- 
tree  and  tugs  of  the  young  animal,  or  to  shorten 
the  whiffletree  and  the  tugs  of  the  older  horse, 
and,  if  this  had  not  brought  the  latter  to  terms,  to 
use  a  little  moral  persuasion  by  giving  the  old 
rascal  a  taste  of  the  whip.  In  some  such  cases 
as  you  describe  a  treatment  like  the  following  is 
sometimes  effective,  provided  it  is  applied  im- 
mediately after  a  renewed  bruising  has  taken 
place,  rendering  the  swelling  again  elastic  or 
fluctuating,  indicating  the  presence  of  fluid  be- 
neath the  skin,  and  the  conditions  are  otherwise 
favorable.  In  such  a  case  the  upper  and  lower 
openings  have  to  be  made  as  described  above, 
but  instead  of  the  twine  an  end  of  thin  rubber 
tubing,  with  lateral  holes  punched  in  about  half 
an  inch  apart  throughout  its  whole  length,  should 
be  used  as  a  seton.  It  is  easily  introduced 
throughout  the  trocar  tube  before  the  latter  is 
removed.  Through  this  rubber  tube  may  then, 
after  no  more  serum  is  flowing  out,  be  made  twice 
a  day  an  injection  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  The  first  day  this  solution  may  be  con- 
centrated, but  afterward  it  must  be  gradually  more 
and  more  diluted.  The  injections  must  be  con- 
tinued until  a  tendency  to  heal  sets  in.  But  i-ven 
this  treatment,  where  applicable,  is  best  left  to  a 
veterinarian,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  appear 
to  be  very  simple,  because  there  is  danger  not 
only  of  overdoing  it,  but  also  of  stopping  it  too 
soon. 


For  All  Lame  Horses 


whether  they  have 
spavins,  ringbones 
splints,  curbs,  or 
other  forma  oE  bony 
enlargement,  use 

KENDALL'S 

SPA  VIM 

CURE 

Cures  without  a 
blemish  as  it 
does  not  blister. 
As  a  liniment 
for  family  use, 
it  has  no  equal. 
Price  $1.  Six  for 
*5.  Ask  your 
druggist  for 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  *'A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBUKQ  FALLS.  VT 

There's  No  Waste 

either  in  knoeked-off  ears  or  from  sour,  musty 
and  mouldy  corn  fodder  when  using  this 

§C]ENT  I F  jC^iARYESTER 


Safety  scat  for 
operator. 


Cuts  corn  at 
any  height, 
either  in  hills  or  drills. 
Kemg  strong  and  well  made  of  good  material  it  will  last. 
Every  farmer  can  afford  one.  Send  for  catalogue  No.  SO. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FLEMING'S  J 

/.^FISTULA 


CURE 


CERTAIN  CURE 

in  15  to  30  Days. 


No  cure  no  cost. 


Fleming' s  Cure  has  never 
yet  failed.  The  most  ex- 
tensive tests  have  led  us  to  believe  that  it  cannot 
fail;  and  it  cures  in  half  the  time  required  by  any 
other  known  treatment.  It  is  simple,  humane  and 
scientific  and  it' It  ever  fails  it  fa  free. 

No  owner  of  ahorse  with  either  disease  can  afford 
to  delay  a  day  in  sending  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  are  not  incurable;  are  not 
even  hard  to  cure.    Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yards.Chlcago. 

(Manufacturers  of  Fleming's  celebrated  Lump  Jaw  Core 
and  Fleming's  Spavin  Core.) 


Drink  Pure  Water 

by  using  the 

Bucket  Pump  and  Water  Purifier. 

Buckets  take  down  air  and  bring  up 
_  water.   Purines  by  aeration  any  foul 
if  well  or  ristern  in  ten  days,  or  money 
I  refunded.  Prevents  fevers.  Draws  ten 
|  gallons  of  water  a  minute.  No  tubing  to 
|  rust,  burst  or  wear.  Chain  and  buckets 
imade  of  galvanized  steel.  Won't  freeze. 
0  Makes   bad  water  good    and  good 
0,  water  better.  $10  complete,  for  10  ft. 
.'  well  or  cistern.  50  cents  for  every  addi- 
tional foot.  Less  10  %  cash,  the  discount  will  more 
than  pay  the  freight.  Guaranteed  for  5  years.  Cat- 
alog and  valuable  reading  on  pure  water  (free). 
Bucket  Fump  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WHEELS 

.FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

Wo  tires  to  reset.  Fit  y  onr  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Onr  catalogue 
tells  yon  how  to  flo  it.  Address 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Qufncy,  111. 


CLARK'S 

DISK 

GANG 
PLOW 

Sizes  two  to  eight  feet  wide  or  more  for  horse  or  steam 
power.  TRASH  CUTTER,  perfect  turner,  light  draft, 
strong,  durable  and  cheap.   Made  Only  bv 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Cf. 

Send  tor  Circulars. 

f  \  laiCFIVIG  is  the  greatest  money-making 
■        I  iXI^'-        plant  in  the  world.  Nothing 
H        I  I  ^         else  will  yield  such  enormous  prof  • 
its.  Order  seeds  and  plants  now. 
Largest  ginseng  gardens  in  America. 

Address  R.  E.  BARNARD,  Houston,  Mo. 
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OPED  ALE  COLLEGE,  Hopedale,  Ohio;  #160  a 
year.  R.  R.  fare  free.   No  saloons.  Catalog  free. 


^fSEi/SS?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

Great  Advance  in  Prices 


Owing  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Post- 
master-General there  will  be  a  decided 
increase  in  the  postage  rate  of  many  of 
the  premiums  we  offer.  This  increase 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  premiums  September  loth, 
and  no  orders  can  be  filled  at  the  pres- 
ent prices  after  that  date. 

We  notify  our  friends  of  this  that  they 
may  send  in  their  subscriptions  and  re- 
newals NOW  and  get  the  advantage  of 
present  prices  before  September  15th. 

Look  up  the  premium  offers  which 
have  appeared  in  this  paper  during  the 
past  year,  decide  on  what  you  want 
and  send  for  it  at  once.  Address 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


August  15,  1901 
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THE  GRANGE 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


CURRENT  COMMENT 

Public  Patronage  Oscar  W.  Underwood 
writes  entertainingly 
and  instructively  in  the  July  "Forum"  of 
"The  Corrupting  Power  of  Public  Patron- 
age." After  giving  a  few  notable  instances 
of  important  legislation  in  the  last  few 
years  which  was  influenced  by  the  necessity 
of  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the  represen- 
tatives' constituency  for  place  he  says : 

"The  fact  that  a  member  of  Congress  is 
regarded  as  the  means  through  which 
patronage  is  distributed  has  so  affected  leg- 
islation as  to  cause  the  unnecessary  expen- 
diture of  millions  of  dollars  and  the  passage 
of  bills  that  otherwise  would  never  have 
become  laws."  He  insists  on  the  rigid  ob- 
servance of  the  ideas  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution;  namely,  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  should  be  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  executive,  that 
one  might  be  a  check  upon  the  other.  He 
continues,  "If  our  government  is  to  last 
this  provision  must  be  guarded  with  the 
utmost  care.  It  can  only  be  done  by  pro- 
hibiting by  law  the  representative  of  the 
people  from  having  any  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governmental  offices,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  making  him  inel- 
igible for  an  appointive  office  under  the  gov- 
ernment for  at  least  two  years  after  the 
term  for  which  he  has  been  elected  has 
expired.  Make  his  sole  business  that  of 
legislation,  let  all  fear  of  punishment  or 
hope  of  reward  come  only  from  his  constit- 
uency, and  the  majesty  of  the  people  as  the 
rulers  of  the  country  will  be  maintained." 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  this.  The 
grange  is  making  a  noble  fight  for  purity  in 
politics  and  economy  in  legislation.  Will 
the  removal  of  the  distribution  of  public 
patronage  from  representatives  and  sen- 
ators have  the  desired  effect  ?  Can  you  sug- 
gest a  speedier,  easier  or  more  effectual 
method '? 
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Intellectual  During  my  early  college  course 
Culture  a  friend  and  I  were  talking  of 
the  value  of  an  education. 

She  said,  "Why  is  it,  when  the  struggle  is 
so  hard  for  you,  that  you  persist  in  taking  a 
full  course  ?  A  great  deal  that  you  have  to 
study  that  leads  to  a  degree  will  be  useless 
to  you  in  after-life.  You  can  take  a  short 
course,  and  get  a  good  salary  when  you  go 
to  teaching." 

"Because  I  want  to  know." 

"But  of  what  value,  commensurate  with 
your  self-denial,  the  time  and  strength  con- 
sumed, will  this  knowledge  be?" 

"The  satisfaction  of  knowing." 

"What  do  you  consider  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world?" 

"Knowledge.  A  complete  culture  that 
will  enable  me  to  see  truth  and  realize  its 
surpassing  beauty." 

Since  then  I  have  often  been  asked  why  I 
lay  so  much  stress  on  intellectual  culture, 
and  the  only  answer  is  that  knowledge  is 
the  parent  of  wisdom,  and  wisdom  is  the 
parent  of  all  true  and  right  living.  Some 
philosophers  and  economists  contend  that 
knowledge  alone,  without  any  moral  sense, 
would  eventually  work  out  a  just  system  of 
conduct.  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
this  entirely,  yet  when  we  look  back  over 
the  years  that  are  past  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  most  of  our  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures are  due  to  ignorance.  Had  we  known 
enough  of  the  laws  that  govern  life  our 
course  in  many  instances  would  have  been 
far  different.  Hence  we  say,  "Had  I  my  life 
to  live  over  again  I  would  live  it  far  differ- 
ently ;"  meaning,  "Had  I  the  knowledge 
at  the  beginning  of  life  that  I  have  now  that 
I  am  nearing  its  close  I  would  have  lived 
far  differently." 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  life  we  do  not  hear 
people  complain  that  they  know  too  much. 
Bather  is  there  a  vain  struggling  after  that 
which  will  illumine  the  pathandshow  its  sun 
and  shadow.  It  is  in  times  such  as  these 
that  men  cry  for  light,  and  it  cometh  not,  be- 
cause they  are  not  prepared  to  see  it.  They 
register  a  vow  that  to  their  children  shall  be 
shown  that  from  which  their  eyes  are  held. 

"We  must  educate !"  says  the  philosopher. 
"We  must  educate!"  cries  the  poet.  "We 
must  educate!"  thunders  the  statesman. 
And  the  echo  rebounds  from  a  million 
weary,  distraught  hearts,  "We  must  ed- 
ucate!  We  must  educate!" 

We  see  a  thousand  evil  practices  creeping 
into  our  public  and  private  life,  and  are 
powerless  to  withstand  them.  They  are  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  years  of  neglect,  in- 
difference, incapacity.   We  cannot  readjust 


our  lives  to  meet  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences that  we  have  brought  on  ourselves. 
Too  late  we  realize  the  eternal,  irreversible 
justice  of  things,  that  certain  causes  are 
succeeded  by  certain  results,  just  as  surely 
as  day  succeeds  night.  We  try  to  escape 
the  penalty;  we  condone  the  offense;  we 
offer  apologies ;  we  throw  the  fault  on  fate, 
on  the  general  perversity  of  things ;  we  try 
to  delude  ourselves  with  a  fatuous  belief 
in  fatalism;  we  plead  the  lack  of  opportu- 
nity—all to  no  purpose.  We  know  that  op- 
portunity knocked  at  our  door  day  and 
night,  but  we  would  not  rise  to  open.  "Yet 
a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  more 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep!"  we  cried. 
Now  we  would  fold  our  hands,  but  an  inex- 
orable decree  driveth  us  forth.  We  pray 
for  justice,  and  our  plea  is  answered  that 
we  are  receiving  our  just  reward.  Then  we 
cry  out  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  "We  will 
give  to  our  children  so  true  a  gift  that  they 
may  overcome  the  evils  we  have  foisted  on 
them,  and  escape  sowing  those  seeds  that 
will  yield  a  harvest  of  tares." 

'.  « 

Where  the  "The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in 

Fault  Lies  „    . our  sta,rs-  ^  ' 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  under- 
lings." 

"I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf 

But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep ; 

He  were  no  lion  were  not  Iioruans  hinds." 

—Julius  Caesar. 

We  condemn  the  power  that  secures  the 
appointment  of  John  Smith  for  postmaster, 
or  Tom  Jones  for  revenue  collector,  or  Dr. 
Quack  for  pension  examiner,  yet  in  the 
same  breath  we  sanction  the  system.  Why? 
Because  a  son  or  son-in-law  who  is  not  self- 
supporting  must  find  a  place  that  will  pay 
him  a  good  salary;  and  since  many  offices 
are  created  solely  to  be  filled  by  men  who 
have  an  itch  for  public  place,  the  veriest 
mediocres  can  fill  them  with  complete  satis- 
faction to  their  pocketbooks  and  pride.  We 
demand  honesty  in  our  representatives 
toward  every  individual,  with  the  trifling 
and  insignificant  exception  of  ourselves; 
we  would  graciously  permit  a  little  devi- 
ation from  the  rule  of  strict  honesty.  "Give 
me  this  place,  I  pray  you,  and  I  will  support 
you  on  all  occasions.  Give  it  to  neighbor 
Brown's  son  and  I  will  bring  all  my  influ- 
ence against  you."  Duplicate  this  "request" 
by  every  one  who  has  contributed  in  a 
slight  degree  to  the  honorable  gentleman's 
.election,  and  hopes  for  lucre  thereby,  and 
you  will  realize  the  predicament  he  is  in. 
The  powerful  law  of  self-preservation  bids 
him  give  to  those  who  will  yield  the  great- 
est return.  The  virtuous  indignation  of 
yourself  and  other  disappointed  friends, 
your  vociferous  demands  for  honesty  and 
fair  play  are  met  with  a  cynical  sneer. 
"How  can  you  expect  honor,  rendering 
none?"  is  the  contemptuous  reply. 

If  all  men  were  honest,  if  all  were'  will- 
ing to  earn  a  living  by  "the  sweat  of  the 
face,"  and  not  by  the  sweat  of  the  other  fel- 
low's face ;  to  receive  only  that  pay  that  is 
commensurate  with  services  rendered,  then 
might  we  hope  for  a  speedy  reform  in  pol- 
itics. But  since  all  men  are  not  honest,  and 
a  large  proportion  would  not  treat  with  dis- 
dain an  open  bid  for  support  in  the  shape  of 
an  appointive  office,  we  can  expect  but  little 
real  reform.  "You  are  as  bad  as  I,"  says 
the  spoilsman ;  "all  you  lack  is  the  oppor- 
tunity!" I  would  not  convey  the  idea  that 
all  men  are  purchasable.  I  believe  there  are 
those  who  are  far  above  price,  but  it  would 
not  consume  an  indefinite  time  of  an  indef- 
inite number  of  census  clerks  to  enumer- 
ate them.  After  all,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  we  have  as  good  laws  and  as  faithful 
law-makers  as  we  are  prepared  to  have. 
That  a  keener  intelligence,  a  more  rigid 
idea  of  morality,  a  stricter  adherence  to 
truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  a  better  knowledge 
of  and  regard  for  civic  integrity,  would  bring 
relief  from  onerous  and  disgraceful  burdens, 
all  will  admit;  and  when  a  fair  proportion 
of  our  citizens  will  put  forth  the  exertion 
necessary  to  secure  to  themselves  these 
laudable  qualities,  then  will  they  receive  the 
sort  of  legislation  that  their  superior  intel- 
ligence and  worth  demand.  That  we  have 
as  good  laws  as  we  have  is  due  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  integrity  of  the  minority.  Make 
the  minority  the  majority  and  we  will  feel 
our  public  burdens  of  whatever  nature 
dropping  from  us.  It  seems  a  small  price 
to  pay,  yet  how  few  will  pay  it ! 

% 

A  Pile  of  Stones  From  the  car-window  I 
saw  a  pile  of  stones  that 
had  been  thrown  together  with  some  care. 
"Some  one  has  built  that  pile  in  sympathy 
with  those  other  heaps  of  rock  built  as 
monuments  to  Thoreau  and  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,"  thought  I.    "Or,  perchance,  it 


marks  an  event  in  some  life— a  turning- 
point  that  influenced  not  only  the  career  of 
the  builder,  but  of  all  people  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  will  come  back  to  it 
some  day,  lovingly,  reverently,  as  to  a  holy 
place.  What  kind  of  thoughts  will  it  bring 
him  ?  Holy  ones,  I  hope."  And  then  my 
mind  reverted  to  the  objects  of  my  early 
affections :  The  two  tall  cedars  that  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  pathway.  The  hill  back 
of  the  house,  and  the  one  beyond  (Mount 
Sinai  we  called  it),  where  we  could  see  f  or 
miles  and  miles.  The  sycamore  back  of  the 
school-house,  with  its  bare  roots  forming 
imaginary  horses,  pulpits  or  forums,  as 
happened  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  moment. 
And  that  other  sycamore  just  below  the 
"Big  Rocks,"  where,  if  a  flood  was  coming, 
we  three  would  scuttle  to  its  branches, 
rejoicing  because  the  school-bell  would  ring, 
and  we  would  re-enact  the  scenes  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe;  and  the  timid  ones  would  cry 
because  the  water  was  dashing  high  against 
the  trunk  and  hungrily  lapping  its  branches. 
Of  course,  we  couldn't  return  to  the  school- 
house.  Our  mock  terror  precluded  any  no- 
tion of  intentional  desertion.  And  then 
there  were  the  dark  woods— the  haunts  of 
many  a  gipsy  band — the  haw-tree,  and  the 
wild  grapes  that  hung  on  limbs  far  over  the 
water.  Tales  of  the  limitless  depths  of  that 
particular  spot  added  zest  to  the  grapes. 
In  our  imagination  there  were  dark  and 
awful  avenues  where  dwelt  witches,  hob- 
goblins, ghosts,  elfs  and  fairies.  There, 
too,  we  told  marvelous  stories  of  hoop- 
snakes  (the  most  terrifying  snake-story 
teller,  recently  graduated  from  Harvard,  is 
a  rising  Methodist  divine)  and  hydra-headed 
monsters.  From  there  we  took  imaginary 
flights  with  the  magical  cap  and  wand  slip- 
pers of  Hermes.  Truly  a  visionary  life 
that  would  have  sadly  shocked  our  elders. 

Yet  it  is  to  these  same  delightful  spots 
that  our  minds  revert  when  the  shadows 
fall.  Joy,  we  are  sure,  could  be  found  there. 
Dark  clouds  could  never  enter  those  sylvan 
shades,  and  we  long  with  an  exceeding 
great  longing  to  press  our  faces  against  the 
rich,  cool  verdure  and  drink  from  the  Pi- 
erian springs  that  gave  such  happiness. 
How  impersonal  it  all  is !  How  lovingly  we 
cling  to  a  tree,  or  a  moss-covered  log,  or  a 
lichen-grown  rock ;  to  the  roots  of  the  tree 
where  the  anemone  and  hepatica  first  put 
forth  their  bloom!  We  analyze  this  feeling 
and  find  it  to  be  love  of  our  native  land — 
patriotism.  Emerson  said  that  the  reason 
the  Englishman  was  so  patriotic  was  be- 
cause of  the  fine  old  elms  about  the  homes 
of  the  people,  and  the  ivy-covered  towers 
and  castles  and  cottages.  No  true  English- 
man could  bear  to  see  his  ancestral  place 
marred  by  the  removal  -of  a  tree  or  a  branch 
of  ivy.  I  think  he  was  right.  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  every  tree  and  shrub  and 
vine  we  plant  binds  us  more  firmly  to  the 
home  place.  They  become  a  part  of  our- 
selves ;  they  have  grown  with  our  growth ; 
they  have  breasted  the  same  storms  that  we 
have;  they  are  unobtrusively  sympathetic, 
and  sometimes,  from  the  comfort  we  receive 
from  them,  we  ascribe  to  them  almost 
human  qualities.  The  outcome  of  the  whole 
affair  is,  if  you  want  to  leave  a  place,  if  you 
feel  the  desires  of  your  life  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  the  environments  it  offers,  never 
plant  a  tree  or  vine,  else  when  you  rise  to 
depart  the  leaves  will  sigh  in  sad  farewell, 
and  the  vine  will  reach  out  its  tendrils  and 
draw  you  back  and  bind  you  close  to  the 
old  home. 
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HENDERSON'S  PICTURESQUE  GARDENS 

It  cannot  fail  to  please  the  most  fastidious 
who  devote  wealth,  taste  and  leisure  to  the 
embellishment  of  their  grounds,  or  to  furnish 
enthusiasm  and  a  desire  for  artistic  garden- 
ing in  those  of  limited  means.  Most  of  the 
designs  are  elaborate,  yet  they  are  pregnant 
with  suggestions  that  any  one  may  utilize  in 
the  laying  out  of  grounds  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants.  From  the  numerous  photo- 
gravures a  fertile  and  ingenious  mind  can  so 
utilize  the  native  plants,  shrubs  and  vines 
as  to  make  the  lawn,  the  roadside  and  the 
stream  beautiful  and  attractive. 


GRANGES  ORGANIZED  AND  REORGANIZED 

Herewith  is  a  statement  of  new  granges 
organized  and  reorganized  from  October  1, 
1900,  to  June  30,  1001,  both  inclusive.  New 
granges  organized :  California,  3;  Colorado, 
3;  Connecticut,  2;  Illinois,  9;  Indiana,  3; 
Iowa,  1 ;  Kentucky,  1 ;  Maine,  17 ;  Maryland, 
1;  Massachusetts,  5;  Michigan,  49;  Minne- 
sota, 3;  Missouri,  1;  New  Hampshire,  2; 
New  Jersey,  2;  New  York,  12;  Ohio,  17; 
Oregon,  4;  Pennsylvania,  9 ;  South  Carolina, 
1 ;  Tennessee,  1 ;  Vermont,  16  ■  Washington, 
3.  Total,  164.  Granges  reorganized  in  same 
period,  58.      John  Thimble,  Secretary. 


FREE 

We  will  send  this  Re- 
peating Air-rifle  Free  for 
a  Club  of  SIX  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside.  (See  ship- 
ping directions  below.) 

A  NEW  REPEATING 

AIR-RIFLE 


We  here  offer  the  new  1901 
Globe  Air-rifle,  which  has 
several  important  improve- 
ments, making  it  one  of  the 
best  Air-rifles  ever  sold  for 
the  price. 

Description 

The  Rifle  is  made  of  excel- 
lent material.  It  is  32  inches 
long,  with  nickel-plated  barrel. 
It  has  a  globe  sight  and  wood- 
en stock.  It  is  simply  and 
strongly  made.  Any  boy  can 
operate  it.  It  is  a  very  hard 
shooter.  It  will  carry  a  bullet 
a  long  distance.  It  is  easily 
and  quickly  loaded. 

Shoots 
300  Times 

The  ammunition-chamber  in 
the  Repeater  holds  over  300 
bullets.   The  Repeater  is  op- 
erated  by   pressing    down  a 
spring   after  each  shot.  The 
ammunition  is  B.  B.  shot,  which 
is  for  sale  in  stores  everywhere. 
Ten  cents  will  buy  about  1000 
bullets.   Owing  to  its  accuracy, 
hard  shooting  and  the  cheap- 
ness of   its  ammunition,  this 
new    Globe   Air-rifle   is  very 
popular  alike  with  grown- 
up people  and  boys.    By  a 
little    practice    remarkable  A 
skill  in  marksmanship  can  11 
be  attained.  || 

We  guarantee  each  and 
every.  Rifle  to  arrive 
safely  and  in  perfect 
condition  and  to  be 
as  described  and  to 
give  entire  satisfac- 
tion or  money  will 
be  refunded. 

A  club-rais- 
er's outfit 
will  be  sent 
free  to  any 
one  who 
wants  to  get 
up  a  club. 
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$1.50 


We  will  send  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  this  Air-rifle  for 

C  When  this  offer  is  accepted  /he  club-raiser  may 
have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or 
the  name  may  be.counted  in  a  club) 

Renewals  and  club-raiser's  own 
subscription  can  be  counted  in  a 
club.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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LACE-MAKING 


No.  1— IN  THE  PAST 

BY  HOPE  DARING 


the  present  time  vast  quanti- 
ties of  lace,  both  hand-made 
andmachine-made,  are  used  for 
decorative  purposes.  Although 
the  amount  used  seems  to  in- 
crease as  the  years  go  by,  the 
art  of  lace-making  is  not  a 
modern  one.  It  is  claimed  that 
it  was  first  made  in  Egypt 
many  centuries  ago. 
Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  a  heavy  lace.  These  were  made  of 
coarse  threads  and  the  patterns  were  open. 
They  were  rarely  used  for  personal  decora- 
tion except  in  the  cases  of  the  priests.  In- 
stead these  rude  laces  were  employed  to 
ornament  hangings  and  draperies. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  lace-making  was 
introduced  into  the  convents  of  Europe.  The 
kind  first  made  was  called  point-lace,  al- 
though it  differed  somewhat  from  the  variety 
which  afterward  bore  that  name,  and  also 
from  what  is  now  so  designated. 

The  point-lace  of  that  period  was  made 
in  the  following  manner :  The  exact  figures 
of  the  pattern  were  cut  out  of  linen,  and  over 
these- the  lace  was  wrought  with  thread  so 
fine  that  it  seemed  to  rival  in  texture  the 
web  of  a  spider.  Each  figure  was  made  sep- 
arately, and  they  were  joined  together  by  a 
connecting  web,  a  part  of  which  consisted 
of  single  strands  of  the  fine  thread  and 
another  part  of  a  sort  of  loopwork  which 
resembled  the  modern  crochet-stitch.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  set  pattern.  Each 
worker  designed  her  own  and  worked  it  out 
with  artistic  taste. 

.Specimens  of  this  lace  are  still  plentiful 
and  are  highly  prized  by  collectors.  The  bits 
of  fragile  beauty,  preserved  through  so  many 
long  years,  bring  before  one  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  pale-faced  nuns  by  whom  it  was  made. 
Shut  in  from  the  joy  of  family  love  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  they  wrought  with  in- 
finite patience  those  intricate  patterns. 

Just  here  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  lace- 
making.  How  it  came  about  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  art  of  making  this 
kind  of  point-lace  was  lost,  never  to  be 
found.  In  its  place  came  what  collectors 
call  "point-lace  of  the  second  period."  This 
is  beautiful,  but  shows  less  originality  of 
design  than  the  first.  A  pattern  was  marked 
out  on  linen  and  the  lace  woven  over  it 
by  the  needle.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
this  process  resembled  that  now  employed  in 
making  point,  Honiton  and  other  laces.  It 
must  be  remembered,  though,  that  we  reduce 
the  labor  by  using  various  braids,  wherein  the 
"point-lace  of  the  second  period"  was 
woven  entirely  from  the  finest  thread. 

Soon  after  this  time  pillow-lace  was  first 
made.  The  method  of  producing  this  was 
very  different  from  that  which  we  have  just 
described.  The  lace  was  made  upon  a  cush- 
ion, or  pillow,  the  threads  being  held  in 
place  by  pins  and  woven  back  and  forth 
with  tiny  bobbins. 

It  is  not  clear  to  whom  belongs  the  honor 
of  this  invention.  Beckman,  a  German 
author  of  the  eighteenth  century,  claims  it 
for  a  woman  of  Saxony,  "Barbara,  wife  of 
Christopher  Uttman."  He  gives  the  date  as 
1561,  and  relates  many  interesting  incidents 
regarding  this  good  woman,  one  of  which  is 
that  she  lived  to  see  sixty-four  of  her  de- 
scendants—children and  grandchildren. 

In  making  pillow-lace  the  pattern  was 
marked  on  parchment.  Each  pattern  was  in 
length  the  same  as  the  width  of  the  cushion, 
usually  about  eight  inches.  "When  the  lace 
was  woven  over  the  pattern  it  (the  strip  of 
lace)  was  removed  and  replaced  so  that  the 
work  could  be  continued.  In  a  few  years, 
however,  some  bright  worker  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  the  pattern  long  enough  so 
it  could  be  fastened  entirely  around  the 
cushion.  Then,  by  turning  the  pillow, 
the  work  could  be  continued  without  the 
lace  being  removed. 

The  pillow-made  laces  are  more  regular 
than  those  "made  by  the  needle ;  still  they  have 
never  been  as  highly  prized,  if  we  except  the 
early  Valenciennes.  This  is  doubtless  be- 
cause the  point  is  more  original,  seeming  to 
possess  a  larger  degree  of  the  maker's  indi- 
vidual taste  and  skill. 

Valenciennes  lace  took  its  name  from  a 
manufacturing  town  in  northern  France. 
It  is  supposed  the  lace  was  first  made  in 
that  city.  At  all  events,  it  was  long  produced 
there  in  large  quantities.  It  is  sometimes 
made  with  a  square  mesh  and  again  with  a 
round  one.  Flowers  and  beautiful  scroll 
designs  were  woven  into  the  groundwork  of 
net.  The  work  was  done  very  slowly,  both 
on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the  thread  and 
the  intricateness   of  the  pattern.    It  is 


claimed  that  it  took  a  lace-maker  ten 
months  to  make  a  pair  of  the  lace  "ruffles" 
then  worn  by  men.  Valenciennes  was  du- 
rable and  pieces  have  been  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  to  this  day. 

There  were  other  varieties  of  pillow-lace 
beside  the  one  just  mentioned.  Its  man- 
ufacture was  introduced  into  England  at  an 
early  date. 

a 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN'S  CLUB 

There  are  so  many  delightful  possibilities 
in  the  banding  together  of  individuals  of 
similar  taste  and  environment  that  I  won- 
der there  are  not  countrywomen's  clubs  all 
over  the  land,  while  the  fact  is  that  I  have 
never  heard  of  but  very  few.  The  life  of  a 
farmer's  wife  ought  to  be,  and  frequently  is, 
a  very  happy  one ;  but  not  all  the  freedom  of 
it  nor  its  nearness  to  nature  can  keep  a  note 
of  monotony  from  sometimes  creeping  in, 
even  when  the  home  is  beautiful  (as,  alas ! 
all  country  homes  are  not),  the  men-folks 
thoughtful  and  money  plentiful  enough  to 
keep  down  anxiety— conditions  which  rather 
rarely  prevail.  How,  then,  about  those 
other  homes  where  living  itself  is  a  prob- 
lem, and  daily  toil  and  care  have  hemmed 
the  women  in  until  their  horizon  has  nar- 
rowed to  that  pitiful  degree  that  gossip  has 
come  to  seem  to  them  their  one  recreation? 
They  are  perhaps  not  as  conscious  of  some- 
thing lacking  as  are  their  more  fortunate 
sisters,  but  the  need  is  there,  all  the  same, 
even  though  their  lives  are  so  different. 

Every  community  is  made  up  of  farmers 
of  different  classes ;  but  that  need  not  inter- 
fere with  the  organizing  of  a  woman's  club 
if  some  unselfish  individual  will  undertake 
the  work,  for  all  these  women  are  inter- 
ested, in  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  same 
things.  They  all  have  their  poultry,  their 
milk  and  butter  to  manage,  and  their  can- 
ning and  preserving  to  do,  their  children's 
clothes  to  make,  and  their  housekeeping  to 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  labor  consis- 
tent with  the  best  results.  Now,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  good  must  follow  an  intelligent 
discussion  of  these  things  alone— material 
good— and  there  is  not  one  who  will  gainsay 
the  fact  that  the  mere  meeting  together 
would  be  pleasant.  But  there  is  another 
wide  field  of  usefulness  for  the  club,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  neighborliness  which  it  would 
engender. 

The  club  should  be  carefully  organized 
and  planned  for,  and  its  aim  (mutual  ben- 
efit and  pleasure)  definitely  stated;  and 
while  the  discussions  may  be  very  free,  still 
it  is  wise  to  remember  that  the  observance 
of  parliamentary  rules,  which  are  easily 
learned,. lend  dignity  to  that  body  and  obvi- 
ate any  tendency  to  disorder.  The  meetings 
could  be  held  fortnightly,  from  house  to 
house ;  and,  as  the  membership  is  not  likely 
to  be  large,  it  would  be  pleasant  for  the 
hostess  of  each  occasion  to  serve  a  simple 
refreshment.  I  knew  of  one  club  which 
included  very  rich  women  and  very  poor 
ones,  but  they  managed  the  lunch  question 
nicely  by  agreeing  among  themselves  that 
no  individual  should  ever  have  more  than 
three  articles  on  the  bill  of  fare,  though  she 
might  have  less  if  she  cared  to. 

Now  for  subjects  for  discussion.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ones  I  have  mentioned,  and 
which  are  of  inexhaustible  interest,  others 
will  present  themselves  from  time  to  time. 
Current  events,  of  which  the  countrywoman 
is  often  woefully  ignorant,  may  be  talked 
over  at  every  meeting,  with  the  aid  of  per- 
tinent editorials  and  opinions  of  public 
men,  of  which  each  woman  may  gather  one 
or  more  from  the  newspapers.  Magazines 
may  be  exchanged  or  loaned,  and  new  books 
bought,  enjoyed  and  discussed. 

The  beautifying  of  the  home  is  another 
fruitful  topic,  for  women  never  tire  of  learn- 
ing how  to  make  the  best  of  such  things  as 
they  have  or  may  attain.  The  culture  of 
flowers  and  the  exchange  of  bulbs,  roots  and 
cuttings  might  come  under  this  head; 
and  I  wish  I  could  impress  upon  those  who 
have  not  already  learned  it  for  themselves 
what  a  world  of  pleasure  and  comfort  a 
busy  woman  may  derive  from  a  few  plants. 
I  have  an  old  neighbor  whose  life  has  been 
unusually  full  of  labor  and  sorrow,  and  she 
has  often  said  to  me  that  her  reason  would 
surely  have  failed  her  years  ago  if  it  had 
not  been  that  she  always  made  time  to  work 
with  her  flowers. 

The  mothers  who  will  come  together  are 
sure  to  speak  of  that  blessed  subject  which 
is  ever  uppermost  in  their  minds— the  dear 
children— and  helpful  ideas  may  be  gained 
from  one  another's  experience,  and  per- 


chance some  sense  of  a  higher  responsibility 
be  awakened  in  some  rather  thoughtless 
mother's  breast. 

This  brief  outline  is  merely  by  way  of 
suggestion,  and  each  community  may  elab- 
orate for  itself  a  plan  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  idea  of  a  countrywoman's  club  is  per- 
fectly feasible  and  practical,  and  it  only 
needs  the  individual  who  is  behind  every 
organization  to  carry  it  out,  and  as  surely 
as  "iron  sharpeneth  iron"  so  surely  will 
good  follow  to  all  concerned. 

Susie  Bouchelle  Wight. 


LACE  STOCK-COLLARS 

No.  1.— This  design  is  made  of  bleached 
linen  thread  No.  80,  and  is  composed  of  tatted 
medallions  filled  in  with  wheels  in  relief 
crochet.  Tie  spool  and  shuttle  thread  to- 
gether, make  a  ring  of  *  5  doubles,  picot ;  re- 
peat three  times,  5  doubles,  close ;  with  two 
threads  *  6  doubles,  picot ;  repeat  three  times, 


No.  1 


6  doubles,  forming  a  scallop ;  ring,  scallop, 
ring,  scallop,  joining  the  latter  at  first  picot 
to  middle  picot  of  second  ring,  and  second 
picot  of  the  same  scallop  to  middle  picot  of 
first  ring ;  finish  the  scallop,  ring,  joining  the 
latter  at  middle picotto  middle  picot  of  third 
ring ;  scallop,  ring,  joining  at  middle  picot  to 
middle  of  preceding  rings,  making  a  trefoil; 
scallop,  ring,  joining  at  middle  to  first  picot 
of  fourth  scallop  ;ring,  drawing  up  closely  to 
last  ring ;  scallop,  ring,  scallop,  joining  at  the 
first  picot  to  middle  of  seventh  ring;  com- 
plete the  scallop,  ring,  joining  at  middle  to 
middle  of  last  ring ;  scallop,  ring,  join  to  mid- 
dle of  preceding  rings,  making  another  tre- 
foil; scallop,  ring,  joining  at  middle  to  first 
picot  of  the  eighth  scallop ;  scallop,  ring,  join- 
ing at  middle  to  second  picot  of  the  eighth 
scallop. 

This  completes  half  the  medallion.  The 
two  halves  are  joined  at  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond, fifth  and  ninth  scallops.   Join  the  me- 


No.  2 


dallion  at  the  first  picot  of  first  rings,  at  the 
last  picot  of  third  scallop,  at  the  first  picot 
of  fourth  scallop,  at  the  last  picot  of  seventh 
scallop,  at  the  first  picot  of  eighth  scallop, 
and  at  the  first  picot  of  the  last  rings.  To 
make  the  wheels,  chain  4,  close;  over  this 
ring  make  twelve  roll-stitches  of  eleven  overs 
each,  beginning  with  the  second  chain ;  fasten 
thread  securely  at  back  of  work.  The  cen- 
ter wheels  are  fastened  at  the  middle  picot 
of  the  four  surrounding  scallops,  and  the 
outside  rows  of  wheels  are  joined  to  each 
picot  of  the  circle.  The  wheels  may  be 
made  first  and  joined,  as  the  medallions 
are  made  or  sewed  in  afterward  with  needle 
and  thread. 

No.  2.— This  design  is  so  simple  that  but 
few  directions  will  be  necessary.   With  No. 


No.  3 


80  unbleached  linen  thread  (a  finer  thread  of 
either  silk  or  linen  may  be  used  if  desired), 
make  four  rings,  and  draw  closely  together 
(10  doubles,  picot,  10  doubles).  Join  these 
little  four-leaved  medallions  in  squares,  four 
on  each  side,  with  an  extra  one  in  the  center, 
as  the  illustration  plainly  shows,  and  fill  in 


the  open  spaces  with  the  lace-stitches  that 
are  familiar  to  even  the  amateur  in  needle- 
work. The  tatted  work  must,  of  course,  be 
firmly  basted  to  some  heavy  material. 

No.  3.— With  the  exception  of  the  center 
wheels,  which  are  made  of  ecru,  the  thread  is 
the  same  as  used  in  No.  1  and  No.  2.  The 
wheels  are  made  first,  as  follows :  Chain  5, 
join;  chain  3,  twelve  roll-stitches  of  sixteen 
overs  each  in  ring.  With  two  threads  make 
first  a  ring  of  12  doubles;  join  to  wheel  be- 
tween two  roll-stitches,  12  doubles,  close; 
with  two  threads  a  scallop  of  8  doubles, 
picot;  8  doubles,  ring,  joining  at  the  same 
place  as  first  ring,  scallop,  ring,  miss  two  roll- 
stitches,  join,  repeat  from  first  scallop  all 
around,  making  twelve  rings  and  twelve  scal- 
lops. Join  the  completed  wheels  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  These  are  used  upon 
stock-collars  as  decorations  for  the  neck. 

Julia  A.  Willi  am  is. 


THESE  MOONLIGHT  NIGHTS 

"How  is  it  that  the  young  people  who 
meet  at  your  house  always  have  such  good 
times?"  inquired  one  lady  of  another. 

"I  am  sure  I  dbn't  know,  unless  it  is  that 
I  always  have  a  good  time  with  them." 

Aye,  there  is  the  secret— the  putting  of 
one's  self  into  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 
A  hostess  may  not  be  wealthy,  may  not  en- 
tertain "elegantly,"  yet  she  may  be  a  very 
popular  hostess  for  all  that.  Simple  refresh- 
ments and  "loads"  of  whole-hearted  fun  are 
far  more  appreciated  than  elaborate  refresh- 
ments and  "a  stiff  time." 

A  different  kind  of  entertainment  must 
be  provided  for  our  guests  now  than  in  the 
winter-time.  At  this  season  they  desire 
something  in  the  line  of  lawn-parties. 

Quoits,  or  ring-toss,  is  a  delightful  out- 
door game.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the 
royal  cousin  to  the  horseshoe  game.  To 
make  it,  fasten  an  upright  stake  about  six 
inches  in  height  to  a  circular  board ;  from 
heavy  ropes  make  six  rings  six  inches  in 
diameter,  cover  them  with  bright  silesia, 
and  they  are  ready  to  "toss"  on  the  upright 
stake.  Divide  the  company  into  two  divis- 
ions, and  let  the  clerk  keep  tally.  When- 
ever one  from  a  side  tosses  the  ring  over  the 
stake  twenty-five  is  scored  for  his  side ;  if 
the  ring  touches  the  circular  board  five  is 
added  to  the  player's  side.  Any  number 
may  be  the  game,  from  two  hundred  up. 

Bean-bags  afford  great  amusement  played 
in  the  house  or  outdoors.  Make  bags  four 
inches  square,  and  fill  lightly  with  beans. 
Take  a  board,  saw  a  hole  in  it  large  enough 
for  the  bags  to  fall  in  easily,  nail  a  prop  on 
the  upper  end  to  hold  it  up,  letting  the  lower 
end  rest  on  the  ground,  thus  making  the 
board  an  inclined  plane.  Sides  may  be 
chosen  and  the  game  played  as  in  ring-toss. 

The  peanut  race  may  be  entered  into  by 
as  many  as  will  contest,  provided  there  is 
sufficient  room  and  peanuts.  As  many  pea- 
nuts are  given  each  contestant  as  will  lie 
along  the  blade  of  a  knife.  The  person  who 
succeeds  in  getting  to  the  required  goal 
with  the  greatest  number  of  goobers  on  his 
knife-blade  is  rewarded  with  a  sack  of 
the  ground  nuts. 

Apple  and  potato  races  are  also  popular. 
In  these  the  contestants  are  required  to 
pick  up  with  a  teaspoon  the  apples  or  pota- 
toes one  by  one  and  carry  them  to  a  given 
place.  In  their  hurry  those  from  opposite 
sides  will  hit  each  others'  elbows,  causing 
the  potatoes  to  fall,  which  adds  to  the 
amusement  of  all  concerned. 

The  clothes-pin  game  never  grows  old. 
Two  rival  lines  sit  facing  each  other.  Seven 
clothes-pins  lie  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of 
each  captain.  At  a  given  signal  the  captain 
picks  up  the  pins;  that  is,  he  endeavors  to 
do  so,  but  some  will  be  certain  to  elude  his 
grasp.  He  must  take  them  all  from  the 
floor  in  one  hand,  put  them  in  the  other 
hand,  then  on  the  floor,  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  by  the  person  next  him,  and  so 
on  down  the  line.  The  side  which  succeeds 
in  getting  all  the  pins  back  to  the  starting- 
point  wins  the  game. 

This  game  may  be  played  by  the  parties 
standing  on  the  lawn.  Each  captain  holds 
a  basket  filled  with  pins ;  these  are  handed 
one  by  one  to  his  neighbor,  who  must  re- 
ceive in  one  hand  and  pass  with  the  other 
hand.  The  men  at  the  end  of  the  lines  hold 
in  their  hands  empty  baskets,  and  the  one 
who  gets  his  filled  first  is  the  one  who  "gets 
the  game"  for  his  side. 

The  person  making  the  greatest  number 
of  words  out  of  the  compound  word  "lawn- 
party"  was  the  "guest  of  honor"  who  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table. 

The  cry  is  for  "something  new"  by  way 
of  entertainment;  yet  I  believe  there  are 
some  games,  tried  and  true,  that,  though 
ever  so  old,  will  ever  be  new. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 
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WHEN  THE  FLIES  COME  BACK 

About  this  time  the  flies  come  back,  and  mother 

takes  alarm, 
Declaring  that  if  they're  not  stopped  in  every 

room  they'll  swarm. 
It  doesn't  take  her  long  to  make  up  her  mind 

what  to  do, 

And  she  says,  "Pap,  just  fix  the  screens  as  soon 
as  supper's  through. ',' 

Pap  doesn't  like  the  job  a  bit,  and  says  it's  much 
too  soon, 

Because  flies  never  come  around  until  some  time 
in  June. 

But  just  the  same,  although  he  growls,  he  Anally 
gives  in, 

Then  to  the  cellar  goes,  and  soon  there's  heard  a 
fearful  din. 

He  throws  the  screens  all  round  the  floor,  to  get 

them  sorted  out, 
Then  stacks  them  up  by  sizes  so  there  won't  be 

any  doubt. 

And  then  he  pulls  them  down  again  so  he  can 

clean  them  off, 
And  raises  such  a  cloud  of  dust  he  has  to  choke 

and  cough. 

At  last  he  gets  them  all  arranged  and  settles 

clown  to  work. 
While  mother  stands  near  by  as  though  she  fears 

that  he  might,  shirk. 
Pap  fusses  round,  and  hits  and  bangs,  at  last  he 

stops  to  frown, 
Then  mother  says,  "My  goodness,  man,  that 

door's  on  upside  down!" 

Pap  says  it  isn't  so,  but  soon  he  sees  that  he  is 
wrong, 

Then  yanks  that  door  off,  and  you  bet  it  doesn't 

take  him  long. 
He  tries  again,  and  gets  it  right,  but  it  won't 

snugly  fit, 

And  then  he  has  to  hunt  a  plane  and  shave  it  off 
a  bit. 

By  this  time  pap  is  mighty  cross  and  says  he's 
had  enough, 

But  mother  keeps  him  right  at  work— she  won't 

stand  any  bluff. 
At  last  the  screens  are  all  in  place,  on  windows 

and  the  doors, 
And  it  is  after  midnight  ere  pap  in  his  bedroom 
,  snores. 

There's  always  trouble  round  the  house  about 

this  time  of  year, 
For  mother  gets  excited  when  she  sees  the  flies 

appear ; 

And  pap  gets  so  disgusted  that  he  figures  in  some 
scenes, 

And  says  harsh  things  about  the  man  responsible 
for  screens. 

* 

TRAVELING  HELPS  FOR  THE  NOVICE 
"/^Cldl'711  been  on  a  collecting  tour; 
i ./*§X?  /fT I  ra*ner  a  unique  one,  too,"  an- 
J^C^Sa  nounce^  a  would-be  traveler 
y-jr  'f^-^J  recently.   "I  expect  to  enjoy 
tJ|M*3J  a  well-earned  vest,"  she  con- 
/   rvN^LvB  tinuet''  "and  spend  the  autumn 
7*  Mvj^v*   days  in  travel,  and  I've  called 
{j^A^— on  all  my  acquaintances  who 
are   known   as  experienced 
globe-trotters  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
traveling  helps.   Did  I  succeed?   Well,  if 
you  could  only  be  made  to  realize  the  multi- 
tudes of  people  that  are  brimful  of  advice 
concerning  the  selection  of  trunks  and  bags, 
all  the  details  of  packing  and  unpacking, 
ocean  voyages  and  traveling  by  train,  and 
suggestions  for  seasickness  and  emergencies 
galore!   Adding  to  my  own  experience  all 
this  advice  and  these  warnings  I've  a  fund  of 
information  for  all  who  care  to  give  heed." 

SELECTING  THE  TRUNK 

This  is  naturally  the  first  thing  to  come 
up  for  consideration  when  planning  a  jour- 
ney, for  much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  will 
depend  upon  the  convenience  of  this  very 
necessary  article.  There  is  little  comfort 
in  the  heavy,  unwieldy  affairs  that  once 
were  considered  indispensable.  The  prac- 
tical dealers  will  tell  you  that  the  newest 
and  best  trunks  are  built  of  wood-fiber  and 
reinforced  with  sole-leather,  fitted  inside 
with  pressed-paper  trays,  and  the  result  is  a 
good-sized  packing-box  that  a  little  woman 
may  pull  and  haul  where  she  will,  it  is  so 
light.  This  decrease  in  weight  does  not 
mean  a  smaller  space  for  packing,  by  any 
means,  for  new  ideas  in  compartments  and 
conveniences  make  systematic  packing  a 
delight.  It  is  claimed  that  although  the 
manufacturers  have  been  a  long  time  in 
reaching  these  points,  they  have  accom- 
plished now  a  surprising  number  of  charm- 
ing conveniences.  First  of  these  is  the 
series  of  canvas  bags,  or  pockets,  in  which 
the  shoes,  slippers  and  a  number  of  other 
small  articles  which  are  usually  hard  to  dis- 
pose of  in  the  packing  can  be  neatly  stowed 
away.  The  top  tray,  of  pressed  paper,  to 
this  storehouse  is  a  wonder,  and,  indeed, 
quite  as  cozy  as  one's  top  bureau  drawer  for 
stowing  things  in.  It  is  separated  into 
compartments  by  wickerwork,  and  there  is 
one  compartment  for  gloves,  one  for  hand- 
kerchiefs, one  for  veils,  one  for  the  number 
of  small  boxes  containing  the  toilet  acces- 
sories, a  complete  work-basket,  and  a  writ- 


ing-pad that  lifts  up  and  out  on  hinges,  so 
that  one  can  write  letters  at  ease,  even  if 
there  are  very  few  accommodations  in  the 
hotel  quarters.  In  still  another  corner  of  the 
tray  is  a  small  medicine-chest  fitted  up  with 
simple  remedies,  which  one  may  possibly 
think  superfluous,  but  is  likely  very  soon  to 
find  most  convenient.  Inside  the  lid  a  bag 
of  dainty-patterned  oil-cloth  is  fitted  and 
drawn  up  with  a  string;  this  will  hold 
soiled  clothes,  and  is  a  perfect  luxury. 

Just  the  description  of  this  acme  of  trav- 
eling convenience  is  enough  to  give  one  the 
desire  to  start  right  off  on  a  journey.  Even 
if  when  packing  one  does  not  use  each  par- 
ticular compartment  for  the  articles  in- 
tended for  it,  preferring  to  reserve  the 
trays  for  the  crushable  articles,  and  using 
the  shoes,  etc.,  for  ballast,  it  is  while 
sojourning  for  a  time  in  one  place,  or  en- 
during the  inconveniences  of  hotel  life  in 
various  out-of-the-way  places,  that  the  con- 
veniences of  this  ideal  trunk  for  the  "un- 
packed" articles  will  be  fully  appreciated. 

THE  VARIOUS  IIAND-BAftK 

No  matter  how  convenient  the  trunk  may 
be,  nor  how  fully  capable  of  holding  all  the 
belongings  one  cares  to  take  on  a  journey, 
a  satchel  or  hand-bag  of  some  description  is 
simply  indispensable  for  a  long  trip,  f6r 
certain  articles  must  be  ready  for  frequent 
use  when  it  would  be.  impossible  to  gain 
access  to  the  trunk. 

"The  model  traveling-bag  for  the  season," 
says  a  friend  who  owns  one  of  these  con- 
veniences, "is  made  of  yellow  calfskin  or 
Russia  leather,  and  lined  with  rich,  watered 
silk  of  whatever  shade  or  color  may  best 
suit  the  fancy.  The  inside  rim,  lock  and 
clasps  are  of  aluminium,  and  its  interior  ap- 
pliances for  the  toilet  are  also  mounted  in  this 
featherweight  metal."  Another  girl,  who 
could  not  afford  this  modern  affair,  told  of 
her  contrivance  in  arranging  a  dainty  fold- 
ing leather  case,  into  which  combs,  brushes, 
etc.,  were  fitted  and  the  whole  slipped  into 
her  old  Gladstone  bag,  bringing  it  quite  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  satchel  conve- 
nience. It  must  be  remembered  that  a  well- 
equipped  bag  should  have  pockets  on  the 
outside  for  the  reading  matter,  purse,  hand- 
kerchief, etc.,  that  may  be  reached  without 
opening  the  well-packed  bag. 

PACKIXG  THE  TRUNK 

Those  who  have  been  bemoaning  the  fate 
that  has  caused  the  return  of  the  tight 
sleeve  will  appreciate  the  recompense  at 
trunk-packing  time.  We  no  longer  have  to 
study  how  the  full  sleeves  can  be  packed 
without  creasing.  There  is  no  bother  this 
year  with  stuffing  out  balloon-sleeves  with 
stiff,  brown  tissue-paper,  and  devoting  the 
whole  of  the  deep  trays  to  bodices  which 
seem  literally  "all  sleeves,"  with  the  entire 
tray  showing  its  bewildering  assortment  of 
great,  soft  puffs.  But  even  with  the  advan- 
tages of  small  sleeves  trunk-packing  will 
not  be  the  easiest  thing  imaginable.  Almost 
every  one  thinks  that  trunk-packing  is  an 
art  that  is  easily  mastered ;  at  least  this  is 
the  opinion  until  one  finds  it  necessary  to 
attend  to  really  important  packing  for  an 
extended  journey.  It  seems  such  a  simple 
thing  to  put  a  lot  of  clothes  into  a  receptacle 
big  enough  to  hold  them,  but  the  consid- 
eration of  wrinkles  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem  "six  into  five"  never  enter  into 
their  plans  until  the  things  are  ready  for 
the  packing,  the  trunk  ready  to  receive 
them  and  the  packing  actually  begun.  Then 
the  inexperienced  traveler  gives  a  gasp  and 
frankly  admits  that  she  does  not  know  quite 
as  much  as  she  thought  she  did. 

"The  marvel  of  packing  clothes  is  that  it 
is  so  simple,"  proclaims  the  professional 
French  packer ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  put 
three  times  as  many  things  in  the  same 
space  as  you  would,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  fresh  they  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.  Some  goods  wrinkle  so  badly, 
however,  that  no  amount  of  care  can  avert 
catastrophe ;  they  come  to  grief  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  maid  at  home.  Test 
everything  you  buy  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  with  material  not  given  over  to  evil  you 
may  learn  to  pack  so  that  the  clothes  will 
not  tell  the  tale  of  their  prison-house. 

The  importance  of  firmness  must  be  re- 
membered throughout  the  packing.  More 
damage  is  done  to  woman's  attire  by  its 
sliding  from  corner  to  corner  than  ever 
comes  from  the  tremendously  tight  squeez- 
ing that  necessitates  one  half  of  the  family 
standing  on  the  lid  while  the  other  half 
endeavors  to  adjust  locks  and  straps  in 
proper  places.  The  cardinal  point  is  to 
wrap  up  every  delicate  garment  separately ; 
of  course,  it  should  be  folded  smoothly,  and 
to  teach  in  print  how  to  fold  clothes  is  not 
easy.  Any  good  dressmaker  can  give  points 
on  this,  however.  The  wrapping  is  quite 
as  important.   It  may  be  necessary  to  pin 


towels  about  the  special  garments ;  but  re- 
member that  newspapers  are  what  are 
needed  to  fold  between  each  layer  of  pretty 
things  in  the  trunk ;  nothing  else  seems 
quite  so  good,  for  they  are  so  unyielding 
that  wrinkles  and  protuberances  cannot 
make  themselves  felt  through  them  to  mark 
the  fabrics  beneath.  But  when  garments 
that  will  receive  little  injury  from  wrinkles 
are  packed,  neither  the  extra  wrapping  nor 
the  folds  of  paper  between  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  in  many  instances  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  of  the  trunk  can  be  thus 
packed,  one  garment  laid  evenly  and 
smoothly  upon  another,  reserving  the  trays 
for  the  articles  requiring  special  care. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Humphreys. 

5S 

A  LOVINGBOOK 

That  is  the  name  that  Buth  gave  to  the 
booklet  she  made  for  the  wedding  anniver- 
sary of  her  father  and  mother,  and  there  was 
no  present  that  they  valued  more,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  dear  girl's  work,  but  for 
the  things  of  interest  in  the  book,  which 
brought  freshly  to  their  minds  so  many 
happy  days  of  the  past. 

The  book  was  made  of  cream-tinted  paper 
obtained  from  a  printing-office.  The  paper 
was  cut  eight  by  five  and  one  half  inches, 
and  after  each  page  was  prepared  the  whole 
was  tied  or  laced  together  across  the  narrow 
(five  and  one  half  inch)  side  that  gave 
room  for  the  pictures  inserted. 

On  every  page  (one  side  left  blank),  or  leaf, 
rather,  there  was  either  a  drawing  by  Buth 
or  the  print  of  something  that  had  made  a 
part  in  the  life  of  father  or  mother,  some- 
times of  both. 

At  that  time  Buth  had  not  a  camera :  but 
her  friends  who  used  cameras  helped  her  by 
loaning  her  negatives,  if  they  had  what  she 
wanted,  or  in  several  cases  they  took  the 
pictures  on  purpose  for  her  use.  Buth 
printed  them  herself,  for  she  had  long 
counted  a  printing-frame  amongher  valuable 
possessions. 

In  the  book  were  pictures  of  the  old  home- 
steads of  both  father  and*  mother,  the  little 
brook  near  one  home  and  the  chestnut-trees 
near  the  other,  then  the  school-house,  and 
the  mill  hill  where  the  school-children  used 
to  slide  downhill.  There  were  choice  trees, 
especially  one  where  the  picnic  dinner  used 
to  be  spread,  so  the  mother  had  told  her, 
and  which  later  was  a  trysting-place  of 
beautiful  memory.  There  was  a  rime  or  apt 
saying  with  each  picture. 

Many  who  saw  the  book  were  minded  to 
go  still  further  and  bring  into  use  some  idle 
cameras,  and  take  some  historical  spot  near 
their  own  homes  or  pictures  of  pretty  little 
waterfalls  or  odd  nooks  and  corners. 

Buth  formed  a  little  "blue-print  society," 
and  showed  her  friends  that  they  could  use 
blue-prints  in  many  ways  when  not  having 
any  negative  made  or  started  with  a  camera, 
but  could  make  some  kinds  of  negatives 
themselves.  The  reason  she  used  blue- 
prints was  because  they  were  so  inexpensive 
and  so  easy  to  manage.  She  and  her  friends 
did  all  this  for  their  own  pleasure.  When 
one  makes  prints  to  be  reproduced,  as  it  is 
called,  of  course  the  prints  must  be  made  on 
other  paper ;  but  the  work  in  that  pretty  lit- 
tle country-side  was  not  for  editors,  so  blue- 
prints answered. 

Blue-print  paper  can  be  bought  in  any 
city  at  twelve  cents  a  yard.  This  paper 
works  well,  but  it  must  be  used  up  quickly, 
for  air  ruins  blue-print  paper,  though  after 
the  prints  are  made  and  thoroughly  washed 
they  are'permanent.  If  one  buys  a  yard  or 
any  length  of  the  paper  he  must  cut  it  the 
size  he  wishes  in  a  dark  room. 

Architects  and  those  making  mechanical 
drawings  draw  their  plans  on  drafting-cloth 
(which  is  a  sized,  prepared  cloth)  with  a 
drawing-pen  and  ink.  The  little  blue-print 
society  knowing  that,  got  drawings  of  many 
things  they  valued ;  these  were  really  neg- 
atives after  they  were  on  the  drawing-cloth 
and  could  be  nicely  printed.  Buth  showed 
the  club  how  to  prepare  their  own  blue- 
paper.  She  bought  large  sheets  of  fine, 
smooth  white  or  cream  paper  at  a  printing- 
office  in  the  nearest  town.  Then  she,  with 
the  club,  prepared  two  solutions,  and  put 
them  in  separate  bottles.  They  then  fol- 
lowed Buth's  directions:  No.  1.  Citrate  of 
iron  and  ammonia,  one  and  seven  eighths 
ounces ;  water,  eight  ounces.  No.  2.  Ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  one  and  one  fourth 
ounces ;  water,  eight  ounces. 

When  ready  for  use  take  equal  parts  of 
the  two  solutions  and  mix  for  immediate 
use.  The  paper  should  be  pinned  to  a  draft- 
ing-board, mother's  lap-board  or  some  flat 
surface,  and  after  going  over  the  paper  once 
with  a  brush  or  sponge  wet  in  clean  water, 
then  with  a  sponge  or  soft  cloth  or  fine  brush, 


appLy  the  mixture,  taking  care  that  the 
application  is  made  all  one  way— the  long 
way  of  the  paper.  This  must  be  done  in  as 
dark  a  room  as  one  can  work. 

The  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  can  be 
bought  for  fifteen  cents  an  ounce,  while  the 
potassium  is  ten  cents  an  ounce,  and  this 
makes  solution  enough  for  a  large  number 
of  prints.  A  printing-frame  can  be  pur- 
chased for  a  few  cents,  or  an  ingenious  per- 
son can  make  a  frame  for  printing. 

The  little  club,  under  Buth's  direction, 
prepared  many  things  for  amusement  for 
the  next  winter— games  of  various  kinds. 
They  obtained  the  leaves  from  as  great  a 
variety  of  trees  as  they  possibly  could 
and  made  prints  of  them.  After  the  print 
is  made  there  is  nothing  to  do  with  it  except 
to  wash  it  in  running  water  or  else  change 
the  water  many  times.  After  the  prints  are 
thoroughly  washed  hang  them  over  a  little 
line  in  the  house  to  dry. 

The  printed  leaves  make  a  nice  winter 
game.  Mount  all  these  prints  on  separate 
cards,  but  do  not  put  down  the  name  of  the 
tree  from  which  the  leaf  came.  A  prize 
can  be  offered  for  the  one  who  writes  cor- 
rectly the  names  of  the  most  leaves.  Out  of 
twenty  kinds  of  leaves  it  is  surprising  how 
few  are  definitely  named  by  people  who  live 
in  the  country  and  deal  a  great  part  of  the 
time  with  nature,  as  is  at  least  supposed. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  preparing 
the  leaf  game.  Take  a  small  spray  or  little 
branch  containing  three  or  four  leaves,  and 
fasten  this  branch  on  a  cardboard  of  suit- 
able size ;  glue  the  leaves  or  branches,  and 
have  all  the  cards  the  same  size.  These  will 
furnish  amusement  in  the  winter  game  if 
the  blue-prints  have  not  been  made. 

When  the  paper  is  put  in  the  printing- 
frame  it  is  of  a  yellow  color.  After  a  short 
time  in  the  sun  the  picture  begins  to  show 
and  the  paper  to  look  brownish;  when  the 
shadows  are  a  little  bronze  the  print  is  done 
or  ready  to  be  washed.  The  reason  that  the 
water  brings  out  the  picture  is  that  the  part 
not  affected  by  the  sun's  rays  is  still  sol- 
uble, and  the  part  affected  is  insoluble ;  so 
the  water  clears  the  paper  of  the  soluble 
part  and  leaves  the  other. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  more  expensive  blue- 
paper  that  comes  in  sealed  tin  boxes,  and 
one  has  to  buy  the  ten,  yards  in  the  box,  for 
the  dealer  cannot  risk  opening  the  box  and 
so  exposing  it  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  light 
by  dividing  it.  But  Buth  and  her  blue-print 
club  planned  their  work  on  economical  lines. 

There  are  many  cameras  in  every  com- 
munity nowadays;  but  many  owners  of 
cameras  need  the  inspiration  of  a  blue-print 
society  or  some  spur  to  make  use  of  the 
camera  and  not  have  it  as  a  toy.  From  the 
hint  of  the  "loving-book"  there  might  be  a 
book  made  with  animal  pictures  taken  at  or 
near  home— the  cat,  dog,  a  favorite  horse  or 
cow,  the  plowing,  the  hay-load,  etc.,  the 
pony  hitched  to  the  cart,  or  the  boy  on  his 
back.  If  one  is  fond  of  flowers,  then  take 
flowers ;  if  there  is  no  Buth  to  start  the  mat- 
ter, then  let  some  mother  learn  enough 
about  it  all  to  be  leader. 

In  vacation-time  perhaps  the  best,  at  least 
the  most  practical,  thing  is  for  the  young 
people  to  stay  at  home,  or  mostly  at  home ; 
then  plan  interesting  things  for  both  the 
boys  and  girls.  By  and  by  work  will  nec- 
essarily absorb  them,  as  it  now  does  the 
heads  of  the  families.  While  they  must 
help  each  day,  still  do  help  them  to  do  or 
have  something  going  on  of  special  interest. 
If  they  care  not  just  for  "loving-books,"  let 
there  be  something  as  sweet  as  was  that 
"loving  blue-print  society." 

Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 

a 

MOWING  GRASS 

Where  the  blue  flowers  peep  below, 
Where  the  brown-  bfrds  hover, 

There  a  million  grasses  grow, 

Waving  tassels  to  and  fro, 

And  amid  the  grasses  show 
Dog-daisies  and  clover. 

Falling  like  a  feathered  lance 

Seeks  the  lark  bis  pillow; 
Blues  and  coppers  flirt  and  dance, 
While  across  the  green  expanse, 
As  the  breezes  downward  glance, 

Rolls  a  silver  billow. 

Tormentil  and  cuckoo-flower, 

Vetch  and  yellow  rattle, 
Tender  brood  of  sun  and  shower, 
You  have  reached  your  golden  hour 
That  our  cattle  may  devour*— 

Food  are  you  for  cattle. 

Ragged-robin,  wild  and  free, 

Campion  and  sorrel, 
Hard,  indeed,  your  destiny; 
Hard,  indeed,  but  it  must  be, 
Cows  must  feed,  and  so  must  we, 

Therein  lies  tbe  moral. 

—Jessie  Pope. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


August  is,  iooi 


About  the  Dwelling-house 


BY  LIDA  LaBROWIN 


h,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wil- 
derness!" sang  the  gifted 
bard.  There  are  those  who 
profess  to  believe  that  the 
poet,  when  thus  he  sighed, 
was  in  arrears  for  rent,  and 
they  give  as  paltry  proof  that 
he  oh'd  for  a  lodge  in  the 
wilderness!  Such  is  fame! 
But  the  view  most  commonly  accepted  is  that 
our  poet  wished  for  retirement  amid  nature's 
untamed  charms;  that  the  wild  wood  affords 
a  sense  of  rest  after  the  bustling  activities 
of  city  or  other  busy  life.  If  the  sweet 
singer  ever  acquired  his  cabin  in  the  woods, 
doubtless  ere  many  moons  waxed  and 
waned  over  his  forest-embowered  abode  he 
"oh'd"  just  as  fervently  to  be  back  in  the 
clang  of  civilization  and  enlightenment,  to 
bear  part  in  the  strenuous  life  where  the 
"nobility  of  labor,  the  long  pedigree  of  toil," 
so  musically  set  forth  by  Longfellow,  are 
attested  in  part  in  monumental  piles  of 
brick  and  stone— buildings  erected  for 
homes,  schools,  churches,  institutions,  and 
in  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  dwelling-house  should  not  be  situated 
in  any  place  resembling  a  wilderness,  to  say 
nothing  of  one  of  vast  expanse.  The  site  is 
of  great  importance.  High  ground  is  very 
desirable ;  so  much  so,  that  if  not  sufficiently 
elevated  it  should  be  filled  with  earth  until 
it  is  made  right.  If  there  is  naturally  a 
good  fall,  so  that  a  cellar  can  be  drained 
well,  there  should  be  a  good  one  made,  if  the 
entire  basement  is  not  excavated.  If  drain- 
age is  insufficient  one  may  dig  one  half  or 
one  third  the  depth  of  an  ordinary  cellar 
and  build  up  double  walls,  with  air-space 
between,  and  place  a  store-room  above.  The 
cellar  may  be  seven  feet  deep,  and  thiis  six 
or  eight  steps  will  take  down  to  the  cellar, 
and  the  same  number  lead  to  the  store-room, 
or  upper  cellar,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed. 
These  rooms  may  be  placed  in  a  corner  of  a 
building  or  at,  one  side,  as  most  convenient, 
adjoining  the  kitchen.  A  drawing  of  a  plan 
of  a  house  with  such  a  cellar  arrangement, 
that  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  may  be 
presented  at  some  future  time. 

A  proper  amount  of  shade  about  the  dwell- 
ing adds  to  its  charms ;  but  let  the  morning 
sunshine  in.  Summer  vines  may  be  trained 
to  an  east  veranda.  But  few  trees  should 
be  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  these 
should  be  deciduous— one  a  little  south  by 
east  from  each  window,  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
distant,  and  trimmed  up  to  a  good  height 
above  the  ground,  so  that  the  sunlight  may 
readily  dry  and  warm  the  soil. 

Evergreens  are  fine  as  a  wind-break  to  the 
northward,  and  one  or  two  on  the  southwest 
for  shade  if  the  situation  is  very  sunny. 
The  catalpa,  which  has  so  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  is  an  admirable  tree.  While  young 
it  should  be  trimmed  to  make  it  shapely. 
Some  like  the  locust-tree  very  much.  These 
two  kinds  are  wonderfully  ornamental 
when  in  bloom,  and  are  always  sightly  as 
well  as  valuable  for  timber. 

Where  garden  or  orchard  space  is  limited, 
May  cherry-trees  combine  beauty  with  util- 
ity for  shade  about  the  house,  but  their 
growth  is  not  rapid.  Apple-trees  of  the 
winter  or  late  fall  varieties  answer  this 
purpose  quite  well.  Trees  that  bear  early 
apples  abundantly  so  litter  the  ground  with 
fruit  as  not  to  seem  very  desirable  near  the 
house.  Tear-trees  of  the  varieties  the  fruit 
of  which  is  gathered  to  ripen  may  be  made 
useful  in  sunny  spaces. 

Too  often  the  future  is  not  kept  suf- 
ficiently in  view  in  planting  the  orchard, 
and  it  is  set  too  closely.  With  maples  for 
shade  this  would  not  matter  so  much,  as  the 
less  sightly  ones  can  well  be  removed ;  but 
one  hesitates  about'a  choice  apple.  However, 
crowding  is  eventually  fatal  to  the  life  or 
health  or  fruit  production  of  the  tree,  so  one 
should  carefully  limit  the  number  of  trees 
about  the  house.  What  seem  such  immense 
spaces  at  the  beginning  may  well  be  set  in 
strawberries  or  raspberries,  which  in  a  few 
years  will  need  a  new  location. 

As  to  verandas,  overornamentation  about 
the  eaves  is  to  be  avoided.  Brackets  and  the 
like  are  lodging-places  for  dust,  a  delight  to 
the  English  sparrow,  and  form  points  of 
attachment  for  numerous  spider-webs.  The 
expense  of  the  decorative  and  costly  wood- 
work about  some  verandas  of  homes,  where 
economy  was  much  needed,  could  have  been 
better  applied  to  extending  woodhouse, 
coal-bins  and  other  conveniences  that  are  a 
delight  every  working-day  when  well  ar- 
ranged. 

In  connection  with  the  woodhouse  the 
summer  kitchen  claims  attention.  The 
floors  of  this  apartment,  the  house  and 


woodhouse  should  all  be  on  a  level  and  con- 
nected. Life  is  too  short  and  health  too 
precious  for  women  to  wear  themselves  out 
jogging  up  and  down  steps,  when  a  few 
dollars  will  make  the  foundations  required 
for  these  lighter  buildings  a  proper  height. 

Once  in  a  long  while  there  are  those  who 
seem  to  consider  the  house  too  nice  to  be 
occupied,  and  live  principally  in  the  sum- 
mer kitchen  during  warm  weather.  No  one 
should  build  a  house  too  good  to  use.  To 
close  up  pretty  and  inviting  rooms  and  pass 
days  in  the  generally  not  overcheerful  out- 
kitchen  is  wilful  waste  of  the  beautiful. 
There  are  other  wastes  besides  those  of 
time,  strength  and  money.  "There  is  that 
which  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth;  and 
there  is  that  which  withholdeth  more  than 
is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 


PICKLES 

To  make  good  pickles  seems  to  be  an  art. 
The  first  mistake  many  housekeepers  make 
is  in  the  washing  of  them.  Yes,  they  must 
be  washed,  but  must  be  handled  with  the 
greatest  care,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  little 
protuberances  upon  them,  for  if  you  do  you 
will  have  soft  pickles. 

Try  to  have  them  nearly  of  a  size.  Sort 
them  so  they  will  be,  for  a  small  pickle  does 
not  need  as  strong  brine  or  to  remain  in  the 
brine  as  long  as  a  larger  one.  Put  small 
ones  in  a  weak  brine  for  six  or  eight  hours. 
Then  line  your  kettle  with  washed  grape- 
leaves,  and  put  in  vinegar  and  water  in  equal 
parts  to  cover  your  pickles.  Do  not  scald 
too  many  at  once.  In  another  vessel  have 
some  good  strong  vinegar  heating.  Remove 
your  hot  pickles  to  your  jars,  and  into  a  quart 
jar  put  one  tablespoon ful  of  sugar,  one  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  black  and  white  mustard- 
seed  and  celery-seed,  and  a  small  piece  of 
ginger-root ;  fill  up  the  jar  with  hot  vinegar, 
and  seal  immediately. 

If-Short  of  Mason  jars  use  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  and  sea?  by  pouring  melted  wax 
upon  a  piece  of  new  muslin  to  fit  the  top  of 
the  jar,  tying  tightly  with  a  string,  and  over 
this  placing  a  piece  of  cotton  batting  and 
another  piece  of  muslin.  I  have  never  lost 
any  put  up  in  this  way. 

I  gave  up  putting  spices  in  my  pickles 
years  ago,  and  have  found  this  way  much 
better  liked  and  also  much  easier.  If  large 
ones  are  liked,  put  down  in  strong  brine 
that  will  bear  an  egg,  in  stone  jars  or  small 
kegs.  When  wanted,  soak  over  night  in 
fresh  water,  and  use  this  same  formula  for 
pickling  them ;  or,  if  spiced  pickles  are  liked, 
pour  over  the  number  you  wish  to  prepare 
a  strong,  spiced  vinegar. 

During  the  season  do  not  fail  to  put  up 
some  sliced  cucumbers  fixed  as  you  would 
for  the  table,  but  not  soaked  in  salt-water. 
Fill  up  the  jars  with  cold  vinegar. 

A  nice  meat-relish  can  be  made  of  chopped 
cucumbers  and  small  slices  of  onion.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  put  in  sealing- 
jars,  and  fill  up  with  cold  vinegar. 

For  immediate  use  take  sliced  cucumbers, 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  one  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  vinegar  to  cover,  and  then  add 
thick  cream.  It  is  delicious  if  care  is  taken 
to  put  in  the  sugar  before  the  vinegar  or 
cream.  Have  the  vinegar  scant  in  covering 
them,  and  let  the  cream  be  as  a  top  dressing. 
Set  upon  ice  till  ready  for  use. 

Delicious  pickles  are  made  of  other  things 
besides  cucumbers— cherries,  plums,  Seckle 
pears,  wild  crab-apples.  For  these  scald 
until  the  skin  starts,  then  remove  with  a 
penknife,  pack  in  jars,  and  pour  over  them 
a  well-sweetened  vinegar  cooked  with  spices. 
Watermelon-rind  should  be  included  in  the 
list.  Pare  it  and  cut  into  long  pieces,  cook 
in  water  until  tender,  then  remove  to  the 
sweetened,  spiced  vinegar,  and  cook  until  it 
is  clear.  It  should  first  be  soaked  in  salt- 
water for  a  few  hours.  B.  K. 


UNEXPECTED  COMPANY 

There  seems  to  be  a  firm  belief  among  our 
city  friends  that  because  we  live  in  the 
country  we  are  always  prepared  for  com- 
pany, so  they  do  not  hesitate  to  come  upon 
us  at  the  most  unexpected  times.  It  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  a  carriage-load  of 
hungry  people  drive  up  to  our  door  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  expect  a 
fine  dinner  to  be  served  before  one  o'clock. 

When  company  is  expected  it  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  get  up  a  nice  din- 
ner on  the  farm,  with  eggs,  milk,  cream, 
butter,  fruit,  chickens  and  fresh  garden 
vegetables  in  abundance,  but  unless  we 
have  learned  by  bitter  experience  to  be  pre- 
pared for  just  such  emergencies,  unexpected 


company  may  find  us  just  as  we  have  sent 
all  the  butter  and  eggs  to  market,  the  chick- 
ens running  abroad  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  catch  them,  and  other  similar 
deficiencies  in  our  larder. 

Of  course,  as  some  one  has  suggested,  we 
can  keep  a  supply  of  canned  goods  on  hand 
and  get  up  a  dinner  with  them  that  will  pre- 
vent starvation  ;  but  it  will  not  be  very  satis- 
factory to  our  city  friends,  who  have  enough 
of  that  k  i  n  d  of  fare  at  horn  e.  We  have  learned 
to  have  a  supply  of  such  food  as  will  keep 
well  always  on  hand.  In  the  fall  we  make 
fruit-cake  enough  to  last  a  year,  and  it  im- 
proves with  age.  We  very  seldom  use  it  ex- 
cept on  special  occasions,  so  three  good-sized 
cakes  are  sufficient.  In  the  winter  we  some- 
times use  it  as  a  pudding,  when  unexpected 
company  comes,  by  steaming  the  slices  and 
serving  them  with  a  sauce.  We  always  have 
a  supply  of  some  kind  of  fruit,  each  in  their 
season,  and  garden  vegetables  in  abundance. 

The  most  difficult  problem  is  that  of  meat, 
for  company  is  almost  sure  to  arrive  on  the 
day  the  butcher's  wagon  does  not  put  in  an 
appearance.  In  the  winter  we  usually  have 
hams  and  sausage,  and  by  slicing  and  fry- 
ing some  of  these,  and  packing  the  slices  in 
jars  and  pouring  over  the  grease  that  cooks 
out  until  they  are  well  covered,  then  setting 
the  jars  in  a  cool  place,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
keep  a  supply  until  chickens  are  large 
enough  for  broilers.  It  is  a  safe  plan  to 
have  a  small  yard  and  keep  three  or  four 
chickens  shut  up  every  day  until  you  are 
sure  you  will  not  need  them.  It  is  not  much 
trouble  and  may  save  you  some  worry. 
Don't  send  all  the  eggs  to  market,  nor  the 
butter,  but  be  sure  to  keep  a  supply  on  hand 
for  emergencies.  A  dinner  of  eggs  and  nice 
sweet  bacon  is  almost  always  relished  by 
city  folks,  who  have  fresh  meat  every  day 
at  home,  but  cannot  always  get  fresh  eggs. 

A  green  salad  is  always  relished  on  a  hot 
summer  day,  and  every  farmer's  garden 
should  have  the  wherewithal  to  make  it;  in 
fact,  salad  should  be  an  every-day  dish  on 
his  table.  Cooked  salad-dressing  may  be 
kept  for  several  days  in  a  cold  place,  and  if 
that  is  not  on  hand  it  will  take  only  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  to  make  a  mayonnaise  if 
fresh  eggs,  good  salad-oil  and  a  lemon  are 
at  hand;  and  French  dressing,  which  many 
people  prefer  for  a  green  salad,  can  be  made 
in  three  or  four  minutes.  If  time  is  short  or 
help  scarce,  press  some  guest  into  service 
to  make  the  salad-dressing. 

At  this  season  there  is  usually  a  good  sup- 
ply of  sour  milk,  cream  and  buttermilk  on 
hand.  If  the  supply  of  bread  is  short  a 
panful  of  cream-biscuit  will  delight  the 
palates  of  the  guests.  Cottage  cheese,  made 
from  sour  milk,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper 
and  a  little  cream,  and  served  on  a  bed  of 
crisp  lettuce-leaves  in  a  glass  dish,  is  an 
attractive  dish  and  nearly  always  a  treat  to 
city  folks. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure— the 
drive  has  given  our  guests  better  appetites 
than  usual,  and  if  our  dinner  is  a  little  late 
it  will  be  no  disadvantage,  but  add  to  the 
zest  with  which  it  will  be  eaten.  If  we  can 
only  give  them  our  every-day  fare  it  will  be 
a  change  for  them  and  far  more  acceptable 
than  a  dinner  of  canned  foods. 

Maida  McL. 

HOT-WEATHER  DRINKS 

Tea-tuxcm.— Into  three  cupfuls  of  strong 
green  tea  put  the  very  thinly  pared  rinds 
of  six  lemons,  one  and  one  half  pounds  of 
sugar  and  the  juice  of  six  lemons ;  stir  well 
together,  then  strain,  and  lastly  add  one 
quart  of  good  rum.  Fill  the  glasses  with 
shaved  ice  when  used.  It  will  keep  any 
length  of  time  when  bottled,  and  is  nice  for 
picnics.  , 

Roman  Punch.— Grate  the  yellow  rinds 
of  four  lemons  and  two  oranges  upon  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  add  the  juice  of  the  lemons 
and  oranges,  cover  it  and  let  it  stand.  The 
next  day  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  add  one 
quart  of  good  rum  or  domestic  wine  and 
the  whites  of  eight  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth. 
Put  into  bottles  and  place  the  bottles  on  ice. 

Soda-ckeam. — Two  and  one  half  pounds 
of  white  sugar  and  two  ounces  of  tartaric 
acid  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  hot  water; 
when  cold  add  the  beaten  whites  of  three 
eggs,  stirring  well,  and  then  bottle.  When 
using  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  this  syrup 
into  a  glassful  of  ice-water,  and  stir  into  it 
one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract  and  one 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

FIELD  DRINKS 

The  following  are  old-time  field  drinks. 
They  may  be  made,  in  quantities,  as  they 
keep  well  if  securely  bottled: 

Gixger-iseer. — Into  two  gallons  of  water 
put  three  ounces  of  ground  ginger  and  two 
pounds  of  brown  sugar ;  let  this  come  to  a 
boil,  then  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  skim,  and 


put  into  a  jar  with  two  sliced  lemons  and  one 
half  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  ;  when  nearly 
cold  add  one  cupful  of  good  yeast.  After  it 
has  worked  for  two  days  strain  and  bottle. 

Ginger-mead.— Mix  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water,  three  and  one  half  pounds  of 
brown  sugar,  one  and  one  half  pints  of  mo- 
lasses and  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  tartaric 
acid  with  one  half  cupful  each  of  ginger-root 
and  sassafras  bark  bruised  and  steeped  in 
one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Stir  thoroughly, 
bottle,  secure  the  corks,  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place.  .Send  to  the  field  in  the  bottles,  along 
with  a  jug  filled  with  cold  water,  a  package 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  glasses  and  tea- 
spoons. Put  one  large  teaspoonful  of  the 
mead  into" a  tumblerful  of  cold  water,  stir 
into  it  one  half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and 
drink  as  soon  as  it  "foams  up." 

Raisin-mead.— Take  two  pounds  of  rai- 
sins, one  pound  of  white  sugar  and  about 
two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  add  one 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  tartaric  acid.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a  stone  jar,  stir  daily  for  six  or 
eight  days,  then  strain,  bottle,  and  put  in  a 
cool  place  for  ten  days  or  so.  Use  as  di- 
rected for  ginger-mead. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabor. 

a 

FRUIT  PUDDINGS 

Cherry  Pi  pping.— Into  three  pints  of 
flour  sift  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-pow- 
der, and  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  one  egg; 
stir  all  well  together  with  one  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  then  add  the  cherries,  and  put  into 
a  pudding-dish,  and  steam  three  hours  in  a 
closely  covered  steamer.  Serve  with  hard 
sauce. 

Gooseberry  Pudding.— Fill  an  earthen 
or  granite-ware  baking-dish  nearly  full  of 
stemmed  gooseberries,  and  add  sugar— lots 
of  it— and  a  little  water.  Put  into  a  bowl  one 
cupful  of  buttermilk,  and  add  one  teaspoon- 
ful each  of  soda  and  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
of  lard  or  butter,  and  stir  in  flour  to  make  a 
batter  stiff  enough  to  spread  smoothly  over 
the  fruit ;  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve 
with  sweet  cream. 

Rhubarb  Pudding.— Wash  and  peel 
some  rhubarb,  cut  it  into  one-inch  lengths, 
set  it  on  the  stove,  with  sugar  to  taste,  and 
let  it  simmer  until  cooked ;  press  it  through 
a  sieve,  and  leave  it  to  cool.  Boil  one  pint 
of  milk  with  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  a  bay-leaf, 
and  sugar  to  taste ;  stir  into  this,  after  re- 
moving from  the  fire,  four  lightly  beaten 
eggs,  then  stir  it  all  over  the  fire  until  it 
thickens;  when  cold  stir  this  custard  into 
the  cooked  rhubarb,  adding  more  Sugar  if. 
not  sweet  enough,  and  a  little  grated  nut- 
meg. Make  the  custard  quite  thick,  as  the 
rhubarb  is  so  watery.  Put  the  pudding  out 
in  dessert-dishes,  and  after  filling  them 
heap  each  one  with  whipped  cream,  and  set 
where  they  will  get  ice-cold. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabor. 


THE  RED-LETTER  DINNER 

One  of  the  many  attractions  of  a  famous 
old  inn  is  its  wide  lawn.  Here,  under  the 
tall,  graceful,  arching  trees  are  placed  nu- 
merous small  tables,  where  luncheons,  soft 
drinks  and  the  inevitable  cream  are  served 
in  the  fresh,  invigorating  air  to  bicyclists, 
pedestrians  and  tally-ho  parties.  The  Coun- 
try Club  recently  purchased  the  hotel,  which 
is  now  called  by  the  good  old  name  of  "The 
Tavern." 

For  this  special  occasion,  a  college-girls' 
dinner,  the  invitations  were  square,  black 
cards  printed  in  gay  red  lettering. 

ALrm  Phi  to  Their  Friends: 

Care  to  our  collin  adds  a  nail,  no  doubt. 
And  every  joke  so  merry  draws  one  out. 
Dinner 
The  Tavern.  May  4.  lfloi 

The  black  represented  "grim  care,"  and 
the  red  indicated  that  this  would  be  a  red- 
letter  day. 

The  menu  was  printed  on  scarlet  satin 
ribbon  inclosed  in  card  covers  tied  with  gay 
ribbons.  On  the  front  was  the  sketch  of  a 
coffin  ;  a  clever  imp  was  rapidly  drawing  out 
nails  from  it— sort  of  a  prophecy  of  the  joys 
to  come.  At  each  cover  was  also  a  small 
handful  of  nails  fastened  together  with  a 
piece  of  wire.  These  were  soon  explained. 
Each  guest  must  (emphatically)  tell  a  joke. 
If  the  other  guests  deemed  it  rare  and  excel- 
lent one  nail  could  be  discarded  from  the 
story-teller's  bundle  a  la  coffin.  Continued. 

Eight  courses  composed  the  dinner.  One 
of  the  distinguishing  touches  was  a  salad 
called  "Felicidad,"  composed  of  chicken  and 
mayonnaise  dressing,  served  in  a  green  pep- 
per and  garnished  with  small  red  beets. 

Sherbet-cups  were  formed  of  clear  ice, 
while  white  carnations  tied  with  red  ribbons 
served  as  the  unique  handles. 

Adele  K.  Johnson. 
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JUST  BE  GLAD 

Ob,  heart  of  mine,  we  shouldn't 
Worry  so. 

What  we've  missed  of  calm  we  couldn't 

Have  you  know. 
What  we've  met  of  stormy  pain, 
And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain, 
We  can  better  meet  again 

If  it  blow. 
We  have  erred  in  that  dark  hour 

We  have  known, 
When  the  tears  fell  with  the  shower, 

All  alone. 

Were  not  shine  and  shower  blent 
As  the  gracious  Master  meant? 
Let  us  temper  our  content 

With  his  own. 
For  we  know  not  every  morrow 

Can  be  sad ; 
So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrow 

We  have  had, 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears, 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears, 
And  through  all  the  coming  years 

Just  be  glad. 

—James  Whitcomb  Eiley. 

THEIR  HANDS  FULL 

It  is  sympathy  rather  than  wealth  that 
bears  the  world's  burdens,  and  generous 
self-sacrifice  is  a  virtue  that  may  flourish 
among  the  poorest.  A  touching  illustra- 
tion of  this  truth  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
lady  who  left  her  address  at  a  free  employ- 
ment-office and  asked  that  a  woman  who 
could  do  house-cleaning  be  sent  to  her.  The 
next  day  a  small,  tired-looking  woman  came. 

"You  don't  look  strong  enough  for  such 
hard  work  as  I  want  done,"  said  the  lady. 

"Well,  I  ain't  over  and  above  strong," 
was  the  reply,  "but  I'll  try  to  do  the  work 
well  if  you'll  let  me.  I  need  the  pay  badly. ' ' 
"Do  you  have  a  family  to  support?" 
A  ghost  of  a  smile  hovered  around  the 
other's  lips.   "I  should  say  I  had,"  she 
answered.    "That  is,  my  husband  and  I 
together  have.   He's  working  on  half  time 
now,  and  he  don't  make  but  seven  dollars 
a  week,  and  my  hands  are  so  full  I  ain't 
able  to  go  out  but  two  or  three  days  a  week, 
and  we've  nine  in  the  family." 
"Then  you  have  seven  children  ?" 
"No,  only  four ;  but  we  had  to  take  in  an 
old  aunt  of  my  husband's  or  let  her  go  to 
the  poorhouse,  and  my  husband  went  and 
saw  just  how  she  would  be  situated  if  they 
took  her  there,  and  he  said  she  shouldn't  go. 

"You  see,  she  took  him  in  when  his 
mother  died,  and  cared  for  him  as  if  he'd 
been  her  own  child,  and  he  ain't  forgot  it. 
She's  nearly  blind  and  almost  helpless,  but 
she  tries  to  be  as  little  trouble  as  she  can. 

"Then  my  mother  lives  with  us,  because 
she's  no  other  place.  It'd kill  mother  to  goto 
the  poorhouse,  and  she's  not  going  while  I 
live,  if  all  of  us  have  to  live  in  one  room. 
We've  only  four  rooms  now,  and  of  course 
we're  awful  crowded ;  but  we  don't  com- 
plain so  long's  we  can  have  mother." 
"That  makes  eight.  Who  is  the  ninth!" 
"Well,  it's  a  little  crippled  child  of  my 
husband's  sister.  She  and  I  were  just  like 
born  sisters,  and  almost  her  last  words  to 
me  were,  'Jennie,  don't  let  anybody  take  my 
baby  away,'  and  I  said  I  would  not.  Its 
father  is  dead,  too,  and  I  couldn't  see  the 
poor  little  crippled  thing  going  off  among 
strangers.  And  Jim,  my  husband,  he  says, 
'We'll  make  room  for  it  somehow,  Jennie,' 
and  so  we  have. 

"  It's  got  a  spinal  trouble,  and  can't  stand, 
and  never  will ;  and  it  has  awful  bad  nights, 
so  I  have  to  be  up  with  it  half  the  time ;  but 
I  always  say  to  myself,  'Poor  little  thing ; 
it's  harder  for  it  than  it  is  for  me,'  and  I 
try  to  be  patient  with  it. 

"Then  I've  a  baby  of  my  own  less  than  a 
year  old  that's  real  fretful ;  so  you  see  that 
Jim  and  I  have  our  hands  full,  ma'am." 

"Your  hearts  are  full,"  said  the  lady,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes;  "full  of  that  which,  if 
everybody  had  it,  would  make  this  world 
heaven."— J.  L.  Harbour,  in  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

« 

SAMMY'S  IDEA 

After  Sammy  had  eaten  his  dinner  he 
went  out  to  feed  the  chickens,  and  he  saw 
Peter  Drew  out  in  his  garden. 

"Halloo!"  he  shouted;  "what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  this  afternoon,  Peter?" 

"Don't  know,"  answered  Peter,  with  a 
scowl;  "  'spect  it's  pick  up  apples." 


Sammy  laughed.  "I've  got  mine  all  fin- 
ished," he  said,  joyously.  "I  filled  five  sugar- 
barrels  this  morning.  Mother  says  I'm  a 
regular  beaver  for  working.  Did  you  work 
like  a  beaver,  too,  Peter?" 

Peter  sniffed.  "I  don't  know  nothin' 
about  beavers,"  he  said,  crossly.  "I  sat  on 
the  stone  wall  most  of  the  morning." 

"Bestin'?"  inquired  Sammy. 

"Yep,"  answered  Peter,  and  then  he 
scowled  again. 

"I'm  goin'  nuttin'  for  my  rest,"  said 
Sammy.  "Nut-trees  an'  woods  an'  squirrels 
are  heaps  better  for  restin'  than  stone  walls, 
I  think." 

Peter  didn't  answer. 

"I  wish  that  you  could  go  nuttin'!"  ex- 
claimed Sammy,  earnestly.  "Do  you  s'pose 
you'd  work  like  a  beaver  pickin'  up  your 
apples  if  another  beaver'  should  come  over 
to  help  you?" 

Peter  smiled.   "I  might  try,"  he  said. 

So  over  the  wall  jumped  Sammy,  and  away 
to  the  orchard  ran  the  two  little  boys ;  and 
oh,  how  fast  they  did  work !  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  ever  was  a  fat,  furry  beaver  who 
did  his  work  any  faster.  And  at  last  the 
barrels  were  filled,  every  one  of  them,  away 
up  to  the  tiptop.  Not  one  single  rosy  apple 
was  left  in  its  grassy  bed.  And  then  off  to 
the  woods  ran  the  two  little  boys,  and  some- 
how they  both  felt  very  happy. 

"I  think  I'll  make-believe  I'm  a  beaver 
every  day  when  I've  got  to  work,"  declared 
Peter,  with  a  smile,  which  was  a  very  good 
thought,  indeed.— Mayflower. 


A  NEW  HEART 

I  heard  the  missionary  to  the  Indians  in 
our  Canadian  territories  tell  how  it  felt  to  be 
in  the  grip  of  the  death-freeze.  It  was  seventy 
degrees  below  zero,  and  as  the  traces  of  the 
dogs  that  carried  the  sleigh  across  the  black 
waste  got  broken,  he  jumped  off  to  repair 
them.  Perspiring  with  the  exertion,  he  felt 
his  garments  suddenly  stiffen,  and  a  chill 
such  as  he  had  never  before  felt  in  his  expe- 
riences in  these  high  latitudes  seemed  to 
creep  to  his  very  bones.  It  was  intensely 
cold,  "and  all  at  once,"  he  said,  music  such 
as  he  had  never  heard  seemed  to  descend 
from  the  skies.  "Oh,  it  was  rapturous  music ! 
Can  the  angels,  with  their  heavenly  harps, 
equal  what  I  heard  ?  The  snow  began  to  ap- 
pear as  if  covered  with  the  jewels  that  deck 
the  city,  and  tile  twigs  of  the  frozen  trees 
seemed  all  kinds  of  colors.  It  was  just  fairy- 
land. A  sensuous  delight,  a  physical  pleas- 
ure, began  to  steal  over  the  whole  body. 
The  marks  of  the  Indian  attendants  who  had 
gone  before,  the  tracks  left  by  their  snow- 
shoes,  got  transformed  into  beautiful 
couches,  and  a  voice  said,  'Lie  down  and 
rest,  and  listen  to  the  music'  I  was  look- 
ing round  to  choose  the  couch  upon  which  I 
should  rest,  when  I  heard  a  soft  voice  say, 
'Stop !  you  are  freezing  to  death !'  I  had 
only  time  to  take  the  rope  that  bound  my 
dogs  to  the  sleigh  and  bind  it  round  me,  at- 
taching myself  to  the  sleigh,  and  to  say  in 
the  Canadian  French  to  the  dogs,  'March!' 
They  started  and  dragged  me  unconscious 
through  the  snow,  battered  and  bruised,  but 
safe." 

Ah,  man !  to  freeze  is  sometimes  just 
delicious.  The  devil  takes  care  that  the  cold 
heart  should  never  feel  cold.  He  tells  the 
birds  to  sing,  and  the  flowers  to  bloom,  and 
the  demons  to  transform  music.  There  is 
many  a  soul  just  freezing  to  death  amid  the 
pleasures  of  a  sensuous  religiosity  that  will 
only  damn  him  forever.  The  human  heart  is 
a  stone  until  God  warms  it  and  regenerates 
it.^-Current  Anecdotes. 
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THE  MOTHER'S  LOVING  EYES 

One  of  the  greatest  artists  tells  a  story  of 
his  school-days.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a 
widow,  and  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar- 
school,  and  only  once  a  month  could  he  see 
and  speak  to  his  mother.  But  she  loved 
him  so  dearly,  and  so  desired  to  be  near  him, 
that  she  took  a  house  which  overlooked  the 
school  playground,  and  every  day  when 
the  bo(ys  were  at  their  games  she  was 
watching  at  the  window.  He  soon  found  it 
out,  and  from  that  time  he  was  ashamed  to 
do  anything  wrong  or  mean.  He  always 
thought  of  those  loving  eyes ;  they  seemed 
to  be  watching  him  even  in  his  chamber, 


and  it  helped  to  keep  him  straight  and  true. 
Boys !  God's  love  is  stronger  than  a  mother's, 
and  if  we  were  to  go  to  Africa  or  China 
his  love  would  still  follow  us.  He  is  always 
watching  us.  Let  us  not  do  anything  that 
we  cannot  ask  his  blessing  on.  It  seems  a 
wonderful  power,  does  it  not,  to  know  all 
and  see  all  and  hear  all  ?  One  of  the  grand 
attributes  of  our  Heavenly  Father  is  his  om- 
niscience—that is,  knowing  all  things.  An- 
other is  his  omnipresence— that  is,  present 
in  all  places.  Another  is  his  omnipotence— 
that  is,  possessing  unlimited  power- 
National  Advocate. 

% 

FEAR  NOT 

In  the  west  of  America,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bockies,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are  very 
strange  and  very  interesting  gullies.  Geol- 
ogists go  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  see 
them.  You  can  sail  for  miles  inland  in  nar- 
row, canal-like  creeks,  great  fissures  in  the 
Bockies,  into  which  waves  of  the  Pacific  wind 
for  miles  right  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
As  the  steamer  goes  into  the  narrow  creek, 
behold,  there  seems  right  before  you  a  prec- 
ipice of  beetling  rock.  Yet  full  speed  is  kept 
up.  There  is  no  reversing  of  the  engines ;  it 
seems  as  if  the  vessel  was  steered  to  go  to 
pieces  on  that  frowning  rocky  crag.  The 
captain  is  on  the  bridge,  unconcerned ;  and 
the  screws  are  churning  the  water  be- 
neath the  vessel,  and  "straight  ahead"  you 
are  going,  when  lo,  just  as  the  prow  seems  to 
touch  the  rock,  and  you  wonder  that  they  are 
not  reversing  the  engines,  the  crag  splits, 
and  you  see  right  at  its  base  a  waterway  that 
would  almost  float  the  navies  of  the  world 
nestling  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  You 
never  saw  it  till  you  went  straight  up  to  it. 
A  timorous  man  would  have  turned,  would 
have  signaled  to  reverse  the  engines,  to  go 
full  speed  astern.  It  was  faith,  the  faith  of 
knowledge,  the  faith  of  having  been  there 
before,  that  made  the  steamer  go  right  ahead 
into  the  cleft  where  it  could  go  sailing 
through.  Go  straight  on ;  God  will  provide 
for  the  difficulty.— Current  Anecdotes. 


TO  HEAVEN  INCOGNITO 

You  will  not  be  able  to  go  through  life 
without  being  discovered;  a  lighted  candle 
cannot  be  hid.  There  is  a  feeling  among 
some  good  people  that  it  will  be  wise  to  be 
very  reticent,  and  hide  their  light  under  a 
bushel.  They  intend  to  lie  low  all  the  war- 
time, and  come  out  when  the  palms  are  be- 
ing distributed.  They  hope  to  travel  to 
heaven  by  the  back  lanes,  and  skulk  into 
glory  in  disguise.  Best  assured,  my  fel- 
low-Christians, that  at  some  period  or  other 
in  the  most  quiet  lives  there  will  come  a 
moment  for  open  decision.  Days  will  come 
when  we  must  speak  out  or  prove  traitors  to 
our  Lord  and  his  truth. 

You  cannot  hold  fire  in  the  hollow  of 
your  hand  or  keep  a  candle  under  the  bed. 
Godliness,  like  murder,  will  out.  You  will 
not  always  be  able  to  travel  to  heaven  incog. 
— Spurgeon. 

THE  PIETY  OF  KINGS 

The  piety  of  kings  may  not  be  measured 
by  that  of  a  peasant  of  the  same  country  and 
religion.  The  associations  of  the  king  nec- 
essarily are  such  as  to  bring  him  in  contact 
with  people  and  with  duties  that  are  entire- 
ly unknown  to  the  peasant.  It  is  said  of  old 
King  Hal  of  Scotland  that  he  daily  passed  a 
mill  near  his  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Biver 
Dee  to  hear  the  miller  sing  his  happy  songs. 
One  day  he  paused  and  inquired  the  cause  of 
his  contentment.  The  miller  replied  that 
he  loved  his  wife  and  friends  and  children 
three,  and  that  he  thanked  the  mill  that 
ground  his  corn  to  feed  his  babes.  To  this 
the  king  replied,  "Thy  mealy  cap  is  worth 
my  crown ;  thy  mill  my  kingdom's  fee;  such 
men  as  thou  are  Scotland's  boast,  oh,  miller 
of  the  Dee."— The  Christian  Conservator. 


LITTLE  SINS 

You  need  not  break  the  glasses  of  a  tel- 
escope or  coat  them  over  with  paint  in  order 
to  prevent  you  from  seeing  through  them. 
Just  breathe  upon  them  and  the  dew  of  your 
breath  will  shut  out  all  the  stars.  So  it  does 
not  require  great  crimes  to  hide  the  light  of 
God's  countenance.  Little  faults  can  do  it 
just  as  well.  Take  a  shield  and  cast  a  spear 
upon  it  and  it  will  leave  in  it  one  great  dent. 
Prick  it  all  over  with  a  million  little  needle- 
shafts  and  they  will  take  the  polish  from  it 
far  more  than  the  piercing  of  the  spear.  So 
it  is  not  so  much  the  great  sins  which  take 
the  freshness  from  our  conscience  as  the 
numberless  petty  faults  which  we  are  all  the 
while  committing.— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


In  the 
Daily  Bath 

the  addition 
of  a  table- 
spoonful  of 
pure  pow- 
dered^ 

BORAX 


is  a  necessity  where  an  active,  healthy 
skin  and  clear  complexion  is  sought. 
The  genuine  can  be  bought  at  any  drug-, 
gist's  for  a  trifle,  and  bears  the  above 
label  on  the  carton.  The  many  ways  to 
use  Borax  at  the  toilet  and  in  laundry, 
nursery,  kitchen  and  elsewhere  about 
the  home,  are  told  in  our  valuable  book, 
"Borax  in  the  Home,"  sent  free  to  all 
who  write  our  Chicago  office. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO        '     NEW  YORK 


Acetylene  Brilliance 

Such  as  our  Generator  produces,  is  almost  sun- 
light ;  surpassing  any  other  known  artificial  light. 
The  flame  has  neither  smoke  nor  smell ;  and  yields 
25  candle-power  from  each  %  ft.  per  hour  hurner. 

Carbide  Feed 
Generator 


The 


Is  based  on  the  correct  principles ;  it  is  safe,  it  is 
simple,  it  is  economical;  indorsed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Authorities;  approved  by  scien- 
tists. Send  for  literature  and  our  price  list. 
#15  to  $1000.   i  to  1000  lights. 

THE  J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 
21  Barclay  Street,  Dept.  K,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago 

Criterion  Stert'opilcons         Acetylene  Senrcli  Light* 


STOP? 

YOUR  ASTHMA 
AND  HAY  FBVER 

and  live  during  the  summer  like  other  folks. 

LISTEN  ! 

There  is  no  need  of  your  suffering  or  going 
away  for  relief. 

Dr.  Hayes,  of  Buffalo,  cures  Asthma  and 
Hay  Fever  to  stay  cured.  Write  for  his 
book  which  explains  his  system  of  personal 
care  and  treatment  by  mail,  and  ask  for 
Current  Comments,  No.  39.  Address  or  call 
DR.   HAYES,  Buffalo,  IS.  V. 


Hair  on  the  Face 

NECK  AND  ARMS  Instantly 
Removed  Without  Injury  to  the 
Most  Delicate  Skin. 
In  compounding  an  incomplete  mixture  was 
accidentally  spilled  oh  the  hack  of  the  hand, 
and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 

"MODENE" 

Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic. 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  Modern1  supersedes  flee* rolytds.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing-cases  on  receipt  of 
$1.00  per  bottle.    Postage-stamps  taken.  Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  20,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

We  Offer  $1,000  fob  Faildbe  or  the  Slichtest  Il  iury. 


WANTED 


Club-Raisers 


We  want  at  least  one  live  representative  at 
every  post-office  where  we  are  not  already  rep- 
resented to  get  up  clubs  of  subscriptions  to  the 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Men  and  women,  or  even  wide-awake  boys  and 
girls,  will  find  this  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  earn  money  or  desirable  premiums  easily. 
Write  for  elub-raiser's  outfit  to-day.  It  is 
Free.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

One  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit 
■  sample  1901  Bicycle.    BEST  MAKES 

1901  Models,  $10  to  $18 

'99  &  '00  Models,  high  grade,  $7  to$l2 
BOO  Second  hand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$8  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Hale  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anywhere  on  approval  and  ten  days 
trial  withoutacentinadvance. 
EARN  A  BICYCLE  distribut- 
ing Catalogues  for  us.  We  have  a 
wonderful  proposition  to  Agents  for 
1901.  Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer.        Address  Dept.  43  -a 

MEAD  G  YGLE  CO.,  Chicago 


This  elegant  watch, 
with  beautiful  chain  ^™ 
and  charm  complete         ^^^^^HH^^^BI^^^^^  Sfif 

for$I.98.  The  handsomest  watch  and  the  most  beautiful  chain 
everofferedattheprice.  SEND  NO  MONEY.cutthisoutandsend 
it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  the  w;itch 
and  chain  and  charm  to  you  by  express.  You  examine  them  at  tha 
express  office  and  if  as  represented  pay  express  agent  our  special 
introductory  price  $1 .98  and  the  watch  and  chain  and  charm  are 
X?u^'  guarantee  for  5  years  with  every  watch.  Address 
it.  E.  C1I ALMEK6  &  CO.  352-356  Dearborn  St.  Chicago. 


h  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


weak  eyes*  use 
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The  Big-Footed  Girl 
of  the  Brazos 


rori-Dx'T  mind  being  big  and  awk- 
ward and  ugly  and  all  the  rest 
if  it  wasn't  for  my  feet,"  said 
Bet. 

Mrs.  Seers,  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor, who  had  stopped  by  on  her 
way  from  the  little  town  of 
Waco,  twenty  miles  distant, 
held  up  her  hands  in  horror. 

"The  laud  o'  mercy!"  said 
she.  "And  bow  would  you  make 
out  without  'em  in  this  here 
sun-baked,  Injun-ha'nted  country,  I'd  like  to 
know  ?  Time  you've  trotted  over  these  prairies 
long  as  me  you'll  be  wishing  you  was  a  centipede, 
mighty  nigh,  and  that  every  foot  was  as  big  as  a 
buffalo  and  as  strong  as  a  ox,  and  that  you  could 
onhook  'em  and  use  one  pair  at  a  time,  saving  of 
the  best  pair  for  Sundays,  maybe." 

The  girl  laughed  as  she  hooked  her  churn-dasher 
on  the  peg  behind  the  kitchen  door,  where  the  sun 
and  wind  could  sweeten  and  freshen  it  for  the 
next  churning. 

She  did  not  confide  to  her  visitor  that  she  had 
overheard  a  woman  speak  of  her  at  the  singing- 
school  the  week  before  as  "the  big-footed  girl 
of  the  Brazos  country,"  nor  that  the  words  had 
hurt  her  and  had  set  her  to  casting  up  the  slights 
fate  had  put  upon  her  in  not  investing  her  with 
certain  feminine  charms  and  weaknesses  which, 
until  then,  Bet  had  neither  missed  nor  desired. 

She  was  not  given  to  complaining;  she  was 
something  of  a  pioneer,  and  proud  of  the  good 
strength  and  strong  body  which  had  fitted  her  for 
the  self-imposed  task  of  keeping  house  for  her 
three  bachelor  brothers,  who  bad  pitched  their 
tents  in  that  promised  land  of  bounty,  the  new 
state  of  Texas.  She  had  crossed  the  mountains 
of  Alabama  and  the  prairies  of  the  West  to  come 
to  them,  and  had  been  happy  in  their  growing 
prosperity,  and  satisfied  with  their  love  and  ap- 
proval. 

Moreover,  life  on  the  plains  wasn't  all  work  and 
hardship.  Over  in  the  county-seat  things  were 
growing  "city-like,"  and  the  village  of  Waco  had 
two-story  houses,  with  lace  curtains  at  more  than 
one  window.  There  was  silk  in  the  stores,  and 
the  sheerest  of  lawns.  And  instead  of  old-time 
corn-shuckings  there  were  singing-schools  at  the 
meeting-house  on  the  Brazos;  and  there  -were 
debates  and  rabbit-hunts  and  quiltings  and 
eandy-pullings,  to  all  of  which  Bet  had  been  cor- 
dially invited,  had  cordially  accepted,  and  very 
cordially  enjoyed. 

Since  little  Bess  had  come  to  them  Bet  had  gone 
out  less  frequently,  to  be  sure ;  for  Bess  was  del- 
icate and  too  young  for  the  wild  rides  that  were 
no  more  than  a  tonic  to  Bet.  Sometimes  when 
the  nights  were  moonlight  and  the  days  long  the 
big  girl  had  ridden  to  Waco  with  the  little  girl 
perched  up  behind  her  on  her  horse,  a  basket  of 
eggs  and  a  bucket  of  butter  suspended  from  her 
saddle,  had  bartered  her  produce  for  dry-goods, 
and  ridden  home  beside  her  big  brother  at  mid- 
night, with  Bess  asleep  in  her  arms,  and  had  been 
all  ready  for  her  usual  work  next  day.  But  lately 
she  had  felt  her  bigness  to  be  unfeminine,  though 
this  was  the  first  time  her  discontent  had  found 
words. 

But  the  moment  she  had  spoken  she  felt  better ; 
perhaps  because  good  Mrs.  Seers  made  light  of 
the  complaint,  and  was  making  light  of  it,  for 
before  Bet  could  speak  again  for  laughing  she 
went  on: 

"And  as  for  'ugly'  Bettie  Browser,  that  you 
ain't.  I  heard  some  o'  the  boys  talking  about  the 
candy-pull,  and  they  allowed  you  was  plumb 
pretty.  And  my  boy,  Tim,  allowed  he  hedn't  set 
eyes  on  nobody  as  handy  as  you  be,  not  since  he 
left  Tennessee;  so  there  you  are." 

The  big-footed  girl  dropped  down  upon  the  sun- 
lighted  door-step  to  laugh. 

"You  are  sure  he  didn't  say  'footiest'  instead  of 
'handiest?' "  said  she.  "Look  at  that!"  and  Bet 
thrust  forward  a  foot  that  was  large  and  strong 
and  able-looking,  to  be  sure,  even  when  shod  in 
its  own  proper  footwear.  But  with  her  brother's 
big,  broad  shoe,  in  which  it  was  cased— as  her 
feet  often  were  when  there  was  extra  tramping  to 
do— poor  Bet  did  show  a  foot  which  she  declared 
"was  enough  to  shame  a  Comanche." 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  visitor;  "never  mind 
the  bigness  of  the  body,  so  the  heart's  big,  too. 
Come  on  out  to  the  wagin  and  get  your  goods.  I 
must  be  moving.  Thar's  a  passel  o'  them  San 
Saba  Injuns  in  town  to-day;  been  over  in  Cher- 
okee hunting.  They  was  filling  themselves  up 
on  whisky  toler'ble  pert,  seemed  to  me,  and  I 
ain't  caring  to  travel  the  road  twixt  here  and 
my  place  in  thar  company.  Whar's  the  boys?" 

"They  went  over  to  Limestone  bright  and  early 
to  help  the  Simpson  boys  rope  some  cattle. 
There's  to  be  a  beef  slaughtered  after  the  roping, 
and  Joe  allowed  they'd  be  late  getting  home.  It 
seems  sort  o'  lonesome  without  'em,  so  me  and 
Bess  have  been  laying  off  to  finish  up  the  work 
and  run  off  for  a  little  pleasuring  in  the  woods 
down  by  the  river.  It  ain't  far,  and  somehow  it 
does  me  good  to  go  to  the  river  and  to  see  the 
trees.  It  makes  me  think  of  home  to  hear  the 
Brazos  go  whispering  through  the  low  grounds." 

"Humph!  makes  me  think  o'  snakes,"  declared 
the  visitor,  as  she  climbed  into  her  wagon  and 
began  passing  out  the  parcels  designed  for  Bet. 
This  accomplished  she  took  up  the  reins.  "Well, 
I've  got  to  be  moving;  stopped  to  deliver  at  four 
places  'fore  I  got  here.  You  know  how  'tis  when 
a  body  goes  to  town  in  the  wagin.  Now,  don't 
you  gals  wander  too  far  off,  nor  git  so  lost  in 
water-gazing  as  to  forgit  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
road.   Them  Injuns  over  on  San  Saba  ain't  guilty 
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o'  no  greater  sin  than  laziness  and  filth  when 
they're  sober;  but  drunk  they  ain't  much  short 
o'  fiends  and  wild  animals.  S'long;  take  keer  o' 
yourse'ves,  and  if  they  bother  you  whip  out  the 
shot-gun  and  skeer  'em  some." 

Bet,  watching  the  white-topped  wagon  pass  on 
over  the  prairie,  felt  strangely  alone  and  helpless. 
She  was  not  afraid  of  the  Indians  on  the  Brazos; 
they  were  peaceable  and  harmless;  but  the  tribes 
farther  west,  in  the  San  Saba  country,  had  not 
felt  the  softening  influence  of  civilization  to  the 
extent  of  those  living  farther  east. 

The  Indian  village  lay  beyond  the  town  some 
thirty  miles,  yet  they  had  often  passed  that  way 
seeking  lost  cattle  or  bound  for  a  buffalo-hunt 
with  the  tribes  on  the  San  Saba  Kiver.  She  had 
seen  them  often,  too,  in  the  streets  of  the  town  of 
Waco,  in  their  paint  and  feathers,  but  always 
peaceable  and  friendly  and  safe  enough  under 
the  strong,  restraining  hand  of  the  government. 
Now  and  then  a  straggler  something  the  worse 
for  whisky  had  stopped  at  the  door  to  call 
"How?"  from  his  wiry  little  mustang,  and  to  re- 
lieve his  emotions  in  a  resounding  yell.  But  it 
chanced  the  boys  had  been  at  home  on  those  oc- 
casions and  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  noisy 
intruders. 

She  shouldn't  like  them  to  find  her  there  alone 
with  only  little  Bess,  the  child  whose  parents  had 
died  while  crossing  the  prairie,  and  whom  the 
boys  had  brought  home  with  th?m  unt.l  some  one 
should  claim  her.  There  were  others  of  the  parly 
who  told  them  the  child's  story :  Her  father  was 


twinge  of  homesickness,  too.  and  wanted  to  get 
near  to  something  that  was  like  the  land  she  had 
left— the  river,  the  broad,  red  Brazos,  and  the  live- 
oaks  that  rustled  their  green  boughs  the  warm 
years  through. 

"Bess!"  The  child  looked  up  from  the  doll  she 
was  dressing.  "Get  the  boys'  sombreros  down 
from  the  nails  and  we'll  take  our  little  run  to  the 
river,  anyhow,  Injun  or  no  Injun." 

The  child  sprang  to  obey ;  she  was  as  fond  of 
the  river  and  the  oaks  as  Bet  herself. 

The  big  girl  looked  back  under  her  tall  som- 
brero as  they  were  crossing  the  yard;  the  little 
house  had  an  appealing  look. 

"I  don't  know  what  makes  me  uneasy,"  said 
Bet,  "but  somehow  it  don't  seem  quite  safe  to 
leave  it." 

"I  reckon  it  was  talking  about  Indians  seated 
you,"  suggested  Bess.  "It  made  me  all  creepy, 
too." 

"Yes,  I  reckon  that  was  it,"  said  Bet.  "I'm 
not  to  say  afraid  of  'em,  but  I  wish  the  boys  were 
home.  Now,  then,  clip  it  across  this  cotton-field— 
look  out  for  the  young  plants— then  the  pasture, 
and  lo!  we'll  reach  the  river."  They  crossed  the 
long,  greening  field  and  leached  the  meadow  and 
the  dividing  fence. 

"Wait,"  said  Bet;  "let  me  over  first  and  I'll  help 
you.  My!  these  rails  fairly  quiver  under  that 
foot!  Hush!  I  heard  horses— and  a— yell.  Is 
that  dust?  Back! 

She  stood  on  top  of  the  fence  and  shaded  her 
eyes.  Down  the  road  beyond  the  stream  she 
could  see  through  the  trees  a  cloud  of  yellow  dust. 
The  cloud  parted  for  an  instant,  and  Bet  saw, 
galloping  straight  down  the  road  that  passed 
them,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  meadow 
fence,  half  a  dozen  painted,  feather-decked  figures 
yelling  and  lashing  their  ponies  furiously  as  they 
made  straight  for  the  little  house  on  the  prairie. 


"The  big-footed  girl  dropped  upon  the  sun-lighted  door- step  to  laugh' 


driving  for  one  of  the  emigrants,  who  volunteered 
to  carry  the  family  west  if  the  father  would  take 
charge  of  the  team.  But  the  man  had  died  sitting 
bolt  upright  with  the  lines  in  his  hand.  The 
journey  west  had  come  too  late  for  him. 
The  mother,  the  child  in  her  arms,  had  taken  the 
lines  the  father  had  laid  down;  but  three  days 
later  had,  in  her  turn,  laid  them  by  and  gone  with 
the  silent  messenger.  "Died  for  no  reason  in  the 
world,"  the  hardier  emigrants  told  the  young 
men,  who  had  come  upon  them  digging  a  grave 
by  the  roadside. 

But  when  big.  strong  Bettie  took  the  little  girl 
in  her  arms,  saw  the  pale,  patrician  face  with  the 
blue  veins  in  the  fair  temples,  she  understood 
that  the  young  parents,  well-bred  and  of  the  gen- 
tler class,  had  found  the  prospect  too  hard  for 
them,  and  had  died  of  sheer  despair.  The  child 
had  been  quiet,  gentle,  even  helpful;  the  little 
feet  had  been  willing  enough,  but  to  big  Bettie 
they  were  mere  "toys"— "doll's  feet"— good  only 
to  be  held  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  and  laughed  at. 

Yet  the  shape  and  trimness  of  the  little  feet 
pleased  her,  and  set  her  at  war,  too,  with  her  own 
awkward  "clodhoppers;"  and  as  the  child  grew 
older  and  the  little  feet  trimmer  the  big  girl 
grew  more  and  more  to  hate  her  own  broad,  flat 
members  that  grew  broader  and  flatter  in  the 
rough  boys'  shoes  that  Bet  would  wear  in  spite  of 
their  efforts. 

To-day  her  discontent  had  found  words;  she 
was  ashamed  of  it.  and  she  felt  like  getting  away 
from  herself  and  her  small  rebellions.  She  felt  a 


They  had  not  seen  the  girls,  and  with  a  silent 
prayer  that  they  might  not  see  them  Bet  dropped 
from  the  fence,  and  whispered : 

"Run— fly  home!  The  Indians  are  coming! 
Drunk!  They'll  kill  us  here,  sure!" 

The  little  girl  sped  like  a  rabbit  straight  down 
the  cotton  row,  with  Bet  close  behind  her.  And 
behind  them  both  galloped  the  savages,  their 
drunken  yells  growing  more  and  more  distinct  as 
they  drove  their  ponies  down  to  the  water. 

There  they  halted  for  their  horses  to  drink,  and 
with  the  screening  oaks  between  them  and  their 
danger  the  girls  made  a  bold  dash  across  the  field 
for  the  house.  Once  there— well,  there  was  a  rifle 
in  case  the  savages  decided  to  stop. 

"If  we  live  to  get  to  it!"  Bet  told  herself  as  she 
panted  after  the  little  flying  figure  of  Bess. 

Suddenly  the  little  figure  swung  to  one  side, 
reeled,  and  dropped,  with  a  low  cry  of  pain,  among 
the  cotton-plants. 

"My  foot,"  she  sobbed.  "It—" 

There  was  no  time  for  more.  Bet  reached  down 
almost  without  stopping,  and  lifting  the  child  in 
her  arms  ran  on. 

As  the  Indians  rode  up  from  the  water  and  into 
view  Bet  closed  the  door  and  bolted  it  behind  her. 
They  came  straight  on  with  a  yell.  Two  minutes 
would  give  them  ample  time  to  break  in  the  door. 

The  girl  thought  quickly  and  acted  promptly. 
The  little  house  had  but  two  rooms  and  a  shed- 
kitchen.  The  boys  were  building  as  they  had 
time  and  money  for  it.  In  the  absence  of  closets 
and  store-room  Bet  utilized  the  loft  above  her 


own  room  for  storing  herbs  and  dry  vegetables. 
The  room  was  unsealed  overhead,  and  the  loft 
consequently  without  flooring  of  any  description. 
The  boys  had  tacked  on  the  laths,  however,  ex- 
pecting to  plaster  before  cold  weather;  and  above 
these,  for  the  space  of  some  six  feet  square,  Bet 
had  laid  a  bit  of  amateur  flooring  by  nailing  some 
rough  boards  across  the  rafters.  This  she  called 
her  "store-room ;"  to  it  she  ascended  by  means  of 
a  short  ladder  placed  against  an  opening  cut 
through  the  laths,  where,  by  and  by,  she  meant 
to  have  a  stairway  down,  as  occasion  required. 

Bet.  knew  that  finding  the  brothers  absent  the 
Indians  would  promptly  proceed  to  ransack 
the  house.  She  trembled  to  think  what  further 
mischief  they  might  do;  but  she  knew  they  must 
not  find  her  and  Bess  alone  in  the  house. 

She  carried  the  child  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
and  there  sat  her  down.  "Climb  up,"  said  she, 
"on  your  knees,  and  then  crawl  upon  the  boards, 
and  be  still  as  a  mouse,  while  I  get  the  guu  and 
drag  the  ladder  up.  Look  out  for  the  lath  and 
try  not  to  make  a  noise." 

Dragging  her  throbbing  foot,  little  Bess,  fright- 
ened and  obedient,  climbed  to  the  loft.  It  was 
but  a  moment  until  Bet's  big,  round,  welcome 
face  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  close 
beside  it  the  muzzle  of  a  shot-gun. 

"I  can't  find  powder  or  shot,"  she  gasped.  "The 
boys  must  a-took  it  to  the  roping  for  the  beef- 
shooting  afterward.  But  it  felt  better  to  have  a 
gun,  even  if  it  wasn't  loaded.  Keep  it  there  while 
I  drag  up  the  ladder.  The  gun  hasn't  been  used 
for  a  year."  > 

She  smiled  contemptuously  as  she  placed  the 
gun  on  the  boards  beside  the  child.  This  rusty,  un- 
loaded old  weapon  was  their  sole  chance  for  life 
should  the  drunken  Indians  care  to  attack  them. 

But  she  had  no  time  for  lamentations ;  the  lower 
end  of  the  ladder  had  scarcely  disappeared 
through  the  opening  when  she  heard  the  Indians 
grunting  and  knocking,  demanding  admittance. 

With  a  startled,  quickly  suppressed  sob  the 
little  girl  half  rose  to  her  knees;  but  Bet's  strong 
left  hand  held  her  down  until  she  had  herself 
under  control,  and  lay  quiet  and  noiseless  beside 
her  big  defender  and  comrade,  while  the  Indians, 
laughing,  shouting  and  swearing,  were  battering 
down  the  door. 

She  did  not  stir  when  the  door  fell  in  with  a 
crash  and  the  painted  savages  burst  pell-mell 
into  the  room.  But  she  set  her  teeth  in  her  under 
lip  and  held  to  Bet's  hand  with  a  grip  that  was 
almost  unbearable.  With  her  free  hand  Bet  sat 
holding  the  gun,  muzzle  down,  her  finger  lying 
lightly  against  the  trigger.  Through  the  cracks 
between  the  laths  she  could  see  all  that  passed 
below.  She  saw  one  of  the  Indians  pass  into  the 
kitchen,  and  almost  immediately  a  grunt  of  delight 
announced  that  he  had  found  the  ham  she  had 
that  morning  boiled  for  the  Sunday  dinner 
next  day.  She  saw  him  come,  bringing  the  large 
chunk  of  greasy  meat,  into  her  bedroom,  vjrhe^e 
the  gang  proceeded  to  pack  it,  with  all  the  flour 
and  sugar  and  coffee  they  could  find,  into  the 
meal-sacks  that  hung  upon  the  kitchen  wall. 
They  helped  themselves  to  the  butter  that  was  to 
be  sent  into  town  on  Monday  and  sold;  and  when 
they  had  taken  all  the  provisions  they  could  find, 
one  of  them  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a  sudden 
recollection  of  something  that  had  been  familiar 
to  him  about  the  place. 

He  quickly  communicated  this  to  the  others  in 
low,  broken  English  and  Indian  jargon.  Bet 
could  not  catch  what  he  said,  but  when  the  six 
of  them  began  to  rush  about  the  house,  looking 
behind  beds  and  boxes,  overturning  chairs, 
smashing  tables  and  dragging  her  clothes  from 
their  nails,  it  dawned  upon  her  with  sudden  cold 
horror  that  the  redskins  were  searching  for  her. 

She  saw  one  of  them  rush  to  the  bed  and  with 
his  long,  bare  arms  turn  the  big,  feather-stuffed 
ticking  over  and  over;  while  another  took  her 
dress  from  the  nail  on  the  wall  and  began  peering 
into  it.  as  though  she  might  be  hidden  there,  while 
he  kept  demanding,  "Gal!  Gal!  White  gal!" 

The  "white  girl"  in  the  loft  felt  the  blood  tingle 
in  her  veins,  and  the  finger  on  the  old  gun's  trig- 
ger trembled.  Oh,  for  one  good  charge!  She 
heard  the  clock  on  the  kitchen  shelf  clamor  out 
the  hour;  she  even  counted  the  sharp,  brazen 
strokes  mechanically— "one,  two,  three,  four, 
five!"  Oh,  if  the  boys  would  come— come  before 
these  drunken  savages  should  find  her  hiding- 
place  !  They  were  in  the  cellar  now,  still  demand- 
ing the  "white  gal."  Now  they  were  standing 
together  in  a  huddle  in  the  center  of  the  room 
trying  to  decide  where  to  search  next. 

The  girl  in  the  loft  could  feel  her  heart  throbbing 
while  the  ugly  heads  below  her  bobbed  and  bent 
together  in  wicked  plotting  against  her. 

Suddenly  the  child  lying  at  her  side  gave  one 
short,  sharp,  quickly  stifled  sob,  and  instantly 
every  red  face  was  turned  upward  to  the  loft. 

Herself  too  startled  to  be  cautious,  Bet  sprang 
to  her  feet;  the  strong  finger  on  the  trigger  closed 
like  a  vise,  and  with  sudden,  unexpected  indigna- 
tion the  old  forgotten  muzzle-loader  discharged 
itself  with  a  roar  into  the  very  midst  of  the  jubi- 
lant, grinning  faces  below. 

There  was  a  yell  and  a  great  rattle  of  smashing, 
cracking  timber  as  Bet  floundered  into  the  laths; 
and  to  crown  the  confusion  her  brother's  big, 
broad,  cowhide  shoe  went  ripping  through  and 
dangled  threateningly  above  the  heads  of  the  sur- 
prised Indians,  while  a  familiar,  well-worn  som- 
brero dropped  through  the  opening  the  foot  had 
made.  Thinking  the  owner  of  the  shoe  and  hat 
would  drop  upon  them  in  another  instant  the 
savages  broke  for  their  ponies,  and  with  a  wild, 
drunken  yell  were  gone  like  the  wind  across  the' 
prairie.  They  did  not  stop  for  their  plunder,  but 
rode  as  though  half  an  army  might  be  upon  their 
track. 

And  Bet.  before  she  even  went  down  to  inspect 
the  damages,  sat  back  upon  her  board  perch  and 
laughed  until  the  tears  choked  her.  Bess,  thinking 
she  was  overcome  with  the  fright,  began  to  sob. 
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"Oh,  Bet,"  said  she,  "I  didn't  go  to  do  it.  My 
foot  hurt  me,  and  I  tried  not  to  feel  it,  hut  the 
pain  would  come." 

Bet  leaned  over  and  kissed  the  little  wet  face. 
"You  saved  us,"  said  she;  "that  little  sob  saved 
us.  There  is  blood  on  the  floor,  so  one  of  them 
was  stung,  at  any  rate.  That  means  they'll  hot 
come  back.  From  the  gait  they  were  going  they'll 
be  on  the  San  Saba  before  many  hours.  You  just 
lie  still  one  moment,  now,  till  Bet  can  slip  the  lad- 
der down,  then  she's  going  to  doctor  the  poor  little 
foot.  It's  sprained,  that's  what  it  is.  I'll  sponge 
it  and  bind  it  up  good  and  tight.  I  feel  like  I 
ought  to  do  something  for  this  old  clodhopper, 
too— give  it  a  banquet  or  something.  Anyhow,  I 
won't  abuse  it  any  more— never.  Suppose,  now,  it 


had  been  your  foot  that  went  through  that  ceil- 
ing, or  any  other  girl's  foot  except  big-footed  Bet's, 
we'd  been  dead  by  this  time.  But,  you  see,  it 
never  entered  the  Indians'  heads  that  it  was  a 
woman's  foot  coming  down  upon  them.  My !  my ! 
Won't  the  boys  guy  me !  That  foot'll  be  notorious 
in  the  Brazos  country.  They'll  be  saying  'Bet 
Browser's  big  foot  put  a  whole  gang  o'  savages  to 
rout.'  Or  else,  'Bet  Browser  set  her  foot  down  on 
a  whole  tribe  o'  Injuns  and  squelched  'em.' 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  they  come  miles  to  take  the 
dimensions  of  it,  and  to  see  the  old  gun  that  went 
off  when  it  wasn't  loaded,  like  old  guns  always  do. " 

And  again  Bet  sat  down  upon  the  boards  to 
laugh  with  Bess  at  the  big  foot  which  had  been 
the  means  of  saving  them  that  day. 


John  (hesitates,  returns  to  her  side).  Mildred, 
there  must  be  some  cause  for  this  sudden  change 
in  you.  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere. 

Mildred.  No,  there  is  no  mistake.  I  know 
all !  If  you  are  surprised  in  me,  what  must  I  be  in 
you?  You,  whom  I  have  always  thought  the  soul 
of  honor,  whose  constancy  I  never  doubted! 

John.  You  thought  me  so,  and  you  think  so 
no  longer? 

Mildred.  Oh,  this  is  too  much!  Did  I  not  tell 
you  I  know  all?  Drop  this  miserable  deception 
and  go  to  her— to  your  Genevieve. 

John.  My  Genevieve  I  Do  you  mean  Miss 
Wintrow? 

Mildred  (passionately) .  Yes !  Go  tell  her  you 
are  free;  that  the  complications  which  made  it 
impossible  to  declare  your  love  are  removed!  The 
tallow  candle  withdraws  forever  from  competition 
with  the  star! 

John  (sternly).  You  must  be  out  of  your  mind ! 
What  have  I  to  do  with  Miss  Wintrow,  and  what 
do  you  mean  by  the  tallow  candle  and  the  star? 

Mildred.  Oh,  your  flattering  comparison 
reached  my  ears!  I  know  of  your  love  for  Miss 
Wintrow  and  your  fear  that  I  would  accept 
you,  now  that  you  have  discovered  you  never 
loved  me. 

John.  Mildred,  let  me  speak! 

Mildred.  Oh,  don't  deny  it!  Don't  force  me 
to  despise  you!  I  knowit!  A  dear  friend  whom  I 
love  and  trust  heard  it  from  your  own  lips. 

John.  When  and  where? 

Mildred  (defiantly).  This  morning,  on  the 
boat. 

John  (very  coklly).  Ah,  I  see.  Well,  your  dear 
friend  has  made  one  mistake.  He  doubtless  did 
hear  what  you  have  repeated,  but  not  from  me.  If 
your  friend  is  given  to  eavesdropping  he  should 
take  more  care  in  identifying  bis  speakers.  May 
I  ask  if  I  have  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance? 

Mildred  (amazed  and  horrified).  John!  It 
was— Charlie! 

John.  It  was  Charlie  who  was  raving  in  his 
exaggerated  way  about  Miss  Wintrow;  he  was 
only  half  in  earnest,  too.  Will  you  kindly  answer 
my  question?  ■■ 

Mildred.  Yes— no— I  think  you  don't  know 
my  friend,  but  she  thought— 

John.  She? 

Mildred.  It  was  my  mistake,  my  own  stupid- 
ity; please  try  to  forgive—  . 

John  (relentlessly).  But  how  did  she  know  me? 

Mildred  (nervously).  Oh,  she — she  sort  of 
described  you,  er— she  said  there  were  two  of  you 
who  looked  alike— 

John.   Two  of  me  ? 

Mildred  (more  embarrassed).  Oh,  no;  two 
young  men  talking  together. 

John.  Then  why  were  you  so  sure  it  was  I 
who  was  Miss  Wintrow's  victim?  Did  it  seem 
like  me,  Mildred? 

Mildred.  No;  no,  indeed!  It  was  stupid, 
imbecile— I  can't  think  why  I  did  it,  but  I  never 
thought  of  its  being  Charlie.  Edith  is  not  good  at 
descriptions. 

John  (dryly).  I  should  think  she  must  be  very 
gifted  to  make  you  so  certain  that  I  was  the 
guilty  party.  What  did  she  say? 

Mildred.  Oh,  nothing— at  least  not  much.  I 
might  have  known  it  was  not  you.  Please  try  to 
forgive  me,  John. 

John.  There  is  something  you  are  keeping 
from  me.  What  did  she  say? 

Mildred.  Please,  John. 

John.  I  must  know;  you  owe  it  to  me  to  ex- 
plain. I  have  a  right  to  know  upon  what  evidence 
you  so  easily  believed  me  guilty. 

Mildred.  Yes;  but  you  will  not  insistij  You 
are  always  so  good  to  me! 

John.  Mildred,  I  do  insist.  You  are  not  the 
girl  to  believe  evil  of  me  without  a  cause.  Tell  me. 

Mildred  (aside).  How  handsome  he  looks! 
Edith  has  very  poor  taste.  I  never  could  bear  it 
if  he  loved  some  one  else! 

John.  I  am  waiting. 

Mildred  (faintly).  She  said  there  were  two 
young  men  who  looked  very  much  alike,  except 
that  one  was  only  good-looking  and  the  other  was 
really  handsome.  And  she  heard  you  talking,  and 
peeped  through  the  blinds  and  saw  which  one  was 
raving  about  Miss  Wintrow. 

John  (puzzled).  Well? 

Mildred  (with  averted  face).  That's  all. 

John.  All?  Why,  how—  Mildred!  You  don't 
mean  that  you  thought  /  was  the  handsome  one? 

Mildred.  Charlie  is  so  very  plain! 

John  (laughing  and  coming  closer  to  her). 
Charlie  was  called  the  handsomest  man  in  our 
class.  Mildred,  there  can  be  only  one  explanation 
for  a  mistake  like  that;  such  blindness  can  come 
only  of— 

Mildred  (putting  her  hands  to  her  face).  Oh, 
let  me  hide  my  face!   I  am  so  ashamed! 
John  (opening  his  arms).  Hide  it  here! 

JS 

EXCAVATION  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EGYPT 

Egypt  has  been  called  an  archaeological  treas- 
ure-house. The  description  is  strictly  exact.  The 
history  of  the  past  lies  buried  in  its  soil.  Nature, 
which  elsewhere  makes  war  against  the  mon- 
uments of  human  labor,  here  seems  to  do  its  ut- 
most to  preserve  them.  In  Upper  Egypt,  and  to 
a  less  extent  In  Lower  Egypt,  frost  is  unknown 
and  rain  is  practically  absent,  while  the  sand 
which  has  drifted  over  temples  and  tombs  has 
sealed  them,  as  it  were,  hermetically.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  perishes  except  by  the  hand  of  man.  The 
most  fragile  fragment  of  papyrus  will  last  for  cen- 
turies, while  objects  which  were  made  and  used 
two  thousand  years  ago  lie  fresh  and  uninjured  by 
the  side  of  those  of  yesterday.  The  painted  walls 
of  the  chambers  built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu  at  Der 
el-Bahari  at  least  one  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Moses  looked  as  fresh  and  brilliant  when 
they  were  found  by  Dr.  Naville  as  if  the  colors 
had  been  laid  on  them  but  a  week  ago. 


We  have  learned  that  nothing  is  impossible  in 
Egyptian  exploration.  Surprise  has  followed  sur- 
prise, each  more  startling  and  unexpected  than 
that  which  had  gone  before.  It  is  ten  years  ago 
since  the  cuneiform  tablets  of  Tel  el-Amarna 
were  discovered,  showing  that  the  century  before 
the  Exodus  was  an  age  of  the  highest  literary 
activity  and  intercourse ;  that  the  language  and 
script  of  Babylonia  were  taught  and  used  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Nile, 
and  that  the  Egyptian  province  of  Canaan  was 
the  center  of  the  correspondence  carried  on  in 
them.  Since  then  M.  de  Morgan  has  found  jew- 
elry in  the  tombs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  which  the 
modern  jeweler  would  find  it  difficult  to  match- 
coronets  and  pectorals  of  gold  inlaid  with  prec- 
ious stones  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship 
and  the  most  perfect  art.  Now  has  come  a  dis- 
covery which  is  perhaps  more  unexpected  than 
any  which  have  preceded  it,  and  which  certainly 
would  not  have  entered  into  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  Egyptologist  a  few  months  ago. 

It  is  but  recently  that  criticism  has  declared  the 
very  existence  of  King  Menes,  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  united  monarchy  and  of  the  first  historical 
dynasty,  to  be  a  myth.  His  name  was  said  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  a  later  date,  and  both 
he  and  his  immediate  successors  have  been 
banished  to  the  realms  of  legend.  Hardly  was 
the  ink  dry  on  the  pens  of  the  critics  before  the 
spade  of  the  discoverer  came  to  upset  their  con- 
clusions. The  tomb  of  Menes  has  been  found, 
and  fragments  of  his  body  are  now  in  the  Gizeh 
museum. 

Last  spring  M.  de  Morgan  excavated  a  tomb  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  half  an  hour  to  .the  north- 
west of  Negada.  Negada  is  built  upon  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Nile,  and  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  Coptic  monasteries.  The  tomb  was  built 
of  crude  bricks,  and  was  of  rectangular  shape ;  it 
was  divided  into  several  chambers,  in  the  largest 
and  most  central  of  which  the  body  of  its  occu- 
pant had  been  placed.  It  has  never  been  dis- 
turbed since  the  day  when  the  corpse  of  the  dead 
man  was  deposited  in  it  and  the  tomb  itself 
closed.  But  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  period  to  which  it  belonged,  the  corpse 
and  the  objects  buried  along  with  it  had  been  par- 
tially burned  after  the  burial.  This  was  a  Baby- 
lonian practice  which  passed  out  of  use  in  Egypt 
at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  third  dynasty. 
The  objects  found  in  the  tomb  were  various. 
Among  them  were  lions  carved  out  of  crystal,  the 
ivory  foot  of  a  chair  in  the  form  of  the  foot  of  an 
ox,  vases  of  obsidian  and  alabaster,  and  the  figure 
of  a  dog  carved  so  exquisitely  in  ivory  as  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  products  of  later  Egyptian  art. 
The  obsidian  seems  to  have  come  from  the  Greek 
seas;  at  all  events,  the  nearest  source  of  it  to 
Egypt  at  present  known  is  the  island  of  Santorin, 
in  the  Aegean. 

The  name  borne  by  the  king  buried  in  the  tomb 
is  found  on  several  of  the  objects.  But  it  is  his 
ka-name;  that  is  to  say,  the  name  given  to  him 
after  his  death.  As  classical  writers  have  pre- 
served for  us  only  the  names  borne  by  the  Pha- 
raohs during  their  lifetime,  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  to  what  particular  king  of  Egypt  the 
newly  discovered  sepulcher  belonged.  One  of 
the  objects,  however,  which  has  been  disinterred 
is  a  broken  plaque  of  ivory  engraved  with  hiero- 
glyphics. When  the  broken  pieces  had  been 
joined  together  Dr.  Borchardt  discovered  by  the 
side  of  the  ka-name  the  life-name  of  the  Pharaoh. 
And  this  life-name  is  Men,  or  Menes.  Menes  is 
entitled  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  the 
system  of  hieroglyphic  writing  had  already  ap- 
peared in  a  fully  developed  form. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  latest  discovery 
of  Egyptology  not  so  much  because  it  is  the  last 
that  has  been  made  as  because  it  illustrates  in  a 
striking  way  the  possibilities  of  future  research. 
It  proves  to  us  not  only  that  Menes  was  a  histor- 
ical personage,  but  also  that  he  must  have  come 
at  the  end  of  a  long  preceding  period  of  history 
and  culture ;  the  arts  and  sciences  already  flour- 
ished in  Egypt,  the  hieroglyphic  system  of  writing 
was  already  established,  and  intercourse  was  car- 
ried on  with  distant  lands.  Instead  of  coming  at 
the  beginning  of  history,  much  more  of  belonging 
to  the  prehistoric  ages,  the  foundation  of  the 
united  monarchy  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  marked 
the  end  of  an  epoch,  the  civilization  of  which  was 
already  told. 

The  tombs  of  other  kings  of  the  first  dynasty 
have  been  discovered  at  Abydos  by  M.  Amel- 
ineau.  They  are  built  in  the  same  style  as  that 
of  Menes,  and  the  objects  found  in  them  are  also 
the  same.  Those  of  the  kings  have  thus  far  been 
identified ;  the  rest  are  as  yet  known  only  by  their 
ka-names,  and  their  identifications  must  therefore 
be  left  to  the  future.  Like  the  tomb  of  Menes, 
the  tombs  of  the  first  dynasty  at  Abydos  have 
been  partially  consumed  by  fire.  This  was,  as  I 
have  said,  a  Babylonian  custom  rendered  neces- 
sary in  Babylonia  by  the  need  of  burying  the 
dead  among  the  cities  of  the  living  in  an  alluvial 
plain,  and  it  points  to  a  Babylonian  origin.  Still 
more  indicative  of  Babylonia  are  the  Babylonian 
seal-cylinders  which  characterize  the  earlier 
Egyptian  dynasties.  In  Babylonia,  where  stone 
was  not  found  and  every  pebble  was  valuable, 
nature  itself  suggested  their  use;  their  presence 
in  Egypt,  a  land  of  stone  and  sand,  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  foreign  influence.  As  in  Babylo- 
nia, so,  too,  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Menes  and 
his  immediate  successors  they  were  employed  for 
writing  upon  clay;  this  again  was  a  practice 
which  could  have  had  its  origin  only  in  Babylonia. 

All  this  tends  to  show  that  Professor  Hommel 
is  right  in  deriving  the  historical  Egyptians  and 
their  civilization  from  Chaldea,  But  it  also  con- 
firms the  story  of  the  Old  Testament.  Here,  too, 
we  are  told  that  the  first  civilized  nations  came 
from  the  East,  and  that  it  was  from  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  or  Babylonia,  that  mankind  was  scattered 
"abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth." — North- 
western Christian  Advocate. 


"The  Handsome  One 


BY  FLORENCE  PERKINS 


cene— A  veranda  shaded  by  vines 
on  two  sides,  long  windows  open- 
ing into  library.  Mildred  Farraday 
sitting  alone  with  work. 

Mildred.  I  wonder  if  John 
came  on  the  boat  with  Edith  to- 
day. If  so,  he  will  surely  call 
before  night.  How  I  dread  what 
I  must  say  to  him!  I  wish  now 
that  I  had  been  firm  in  my  re- 
fusal two  weeks  ago,  but  he  begged  me  so  hard 
to  think  it  over  while  he  was  away.  Poor  John! 
I  hope  he  will  not  take  it  too  hard.  I  am  sure  I 
am  right;  I  feel  that  there  is  a  career  before  me. 
I  cannot  give  up  my  artistic  ambitions  to  become 
a  housekeeper,  even  for  John.  Dear  old  fellow,  I 
hope  he'll  get  over  it  sometime!  Of  course,  he 
will  come  to  see  me  just  the  same!  I  can  hardly 
imagine  getting  on  without  him,  but  I'm  sure 
there's  no  need  of  that.  Perhaps  he  will  never 
care  for  any  one  else,  and  then  we  can  always  be 
the  dearest  friends,  just  as  we  are  now.  I  sup- 
pose we  couldn't  do  that  if  he  had  a  wife.  (Puts 
down  work  and  looks  very  serious.)  A  wife! 
John!  How  unpleasant  that  sounds!  I  am  sure 
she  would  be  odiovis.  But  then  John  is  very  con- 
stant; I  am  sure  he  will  not  marry  for  along  time, 
if  he  ever  does." 

(Enler  by  Window  at.  rear  Miss  Edith  Tom- 
lynke,  Inwhite  wrapper.) 

Edith.  There,  I  feel  like  another  person.  I 
didn't  dress,  for  I  must  curl  my  hair  first,  and  of 
course  you'll  have  no  callers  so  early  in  the 
afternoon? 

Mildred.  No,  indeed;  you  needn't  prepare 
for  conquest  for  two  hours.  You  haven't  changed, 
a  bit,  dear.  I  am  so  glad  you  could  come  at  this 
short  notice,  and  you  must  stay  a  month,  at  least. 

Edith.  I  don't  know;  I'd  love  to,  and  if 
mama  doesn't  send  for  me  I'll  stay  until  your 
mother"  comes  back.  (Seats  herself  in  a  low  chair.) 
What  a  lovely  scene  these  vines  make !  You  can 
see  people  coming  ever  so  far,  and  they  can't  see 
you  at  all. 

Mildred.  Yes;  aren't  they  beautiful?  I  hope 
you're  not  very  tired. 

Edith.  I  was  a  little,  but  am  resting  already. 
The  trip  up  the  bay  is  just  perfect,  especially  after 
we  pass  Elephant  Island.  Oh,  that  reminds  me— 
I  had  an  adventure,  or,  well— perhaps  not  exactly 
an  adventure,  but  it  was  amusing,  and  I  think  the 
men  got  off  here. 

Mildred.  What  men? 

Edith.  Do  you  know  two  young  men,  tall  and 
dark,  who  look  very  much  alike,  except  that  one  is 
only  good-looking  and  the  other  really  handsome? 

Mildred.  They  must  be  the  Brandons— John 
and  Charlie. 

Edith.  Brothers? 

Mildred.  No;  cousins. 

Edith.  They  were  coming  from  Elephant 
Island ;  it  must  be  a  gay  place. 

Mildred.  Yes;  they  have  been  staying  with 
some  friends  there  for  two  weeks. 

Edith.  I  hope  you  know  them  well.  I  am 
anxious  to  meet  them— especially  the  handsome 
one. 

Mildred.  Y— yes,  quite  well. 
Edith.  They  entertained  me  for  some  time  on 
the  boat. 

Mildred  (surprised,  rather  coldly).  Indeed! 

Edith.  Yes ;  and  I'm  afraid  I  behaved  badly. 
I  really  didn't  intend  to,  but  when  I  realized  what 
was  happening  it  was  too  late. 

Mildred.  How  curious! 

Edith.  You  see,  I  was  up  very  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  so  quiet  on  the  boat  with  no  one  to 
talk  to  that  I  got  dreadfully  sleepy  after  awhile ; 
so  I  asked  the  stewardess  if  I  might  lie  down 
somewhere  and  take  a  nap.  She  rose  to  a  small 
tip  and  showed  me  a  state-room.  I  went  fast 
asleep  in  five  minutes,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew 
cigar-smoke  and  masculine  voices  were  floating 
through  the  open  window.  I  truly  didn't  think 
where  I  was  or  what  I  was  doing  at  first,  and  then 
I  coughed,  but  they  didn't  hear,  and  it  was  ever  so 
interesting,  and — 

Mildred  (shocked).  You  listened! 

Edith  (apologetically).  Well,  I  put  on  my 
boots  and  brushed  my  hair  and  bathed  my  face 
and  hands  and  then  went  out,  but  I  couldn't  help 
hearing  what  they  said  while  I  was  there.  Which 
is  the  handsome  one? 

Mildred  (Mushing).   Oh— John. 

Edith.  Well,  John  is  in  love. 

Mildred  (blushing  more  deeply).  Oh! 

Edith.  And  she  is  the  most  outrageous  flirt  in 
the  country. 

Mildred  (angrily).   Edith,  you  go  too  far! 

Edith.  No;  you  would  agree  with  me  if  you 
knew  her.  But  the  poor  fellow  thinks  she  is  per- 
fect. He  said  he  never  believed  in  love  at  first 
sight  until  he  saw  her. 

Mildred  (faintly).  At  first  sight! 

Edith.  So  he  said.  And  the  man  that  falls 


into  Genevieve  Wintrow's  hands  is  lost— unless 
he  is  a  bigger  flirt  than  she  is. 

Mildred.  Gen—  What  do  you  mean? 

Edith.  Genevieve  Wintrow.  She's  staying 
where  these  men  have  been  visiting.  And  she 
would  flirt  with  an  organ-grinder  if  she  couldn't 
find  any  one  else!  Poor  "John"  was  evidently 
deeply  smitten,  and  the  other  was  joking  him 
about  it.  There  appeared  to  be  complications 
which  I  did  not  understand,  but  which  concerned 
another  girl.  I  gathered  that  the  love-lorn  youth 
was  in  some  way  bound  to  another,  although  it 
didn't  seem  to  be  an  actual  engagement.  I  am 
afraid  that  from  what  I  gathered  he  is  a  flirt,  too. 

Mildred  (with  effort).   I  never  thought  so. 

Edith.  You  never  can  tell.  His  cousin  was 
trying  to  bring  him  to  reason  by  reminding  him  of 
numerous  other  affairs  which  he  had  survived, 
but  he  declared  he  had  never  really  loved  until  he 
saw  Genevieve. 

Mildred  (aside).  Other  affairs !  And  he  told 
me  he  never  had  given  a  thought  to  any  girl  but 
me !  It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  John  can  be 
so  base.   (Aloud.)   Are  you  sure  it  was  John? 

Edith.  I  am  sure  it  was  the  handsome  one ;  I 
peeped  through  the  blinds.  I  know  it  was  horrid, 
but  I  couldn't  help  it.  How  he  did  rave  about 
Genevieve!  She  is  pretty— until  you  know  her. 
"You  said  the  same  thing  about  the  other  only 
two  weeks  ago!"  said  .the  cousin.  "Never!"  cried 
John.  -'She  is  no  more  compared  to  Genevieve 
than  a  tallow  candle  to  a  star!" 

Mildred  (aside).  A  tallow  candle!  And  he 
called  me  his  guiding  star! 

Edith.  Really,  I  became  quite  interested.  I 
wonder  who  the  other  girl  can  be? 

Mildred  (faintly).  I  wonder!  , 
'  Edith  (starling  up  suddenly).  Mildred,  is  that 
—do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ?— a  man  in  the  distance  ? 
He  seems  to  be  coming  here.  It  looks  like  one  of 
my  fellow-travelers ;  is  it— can  it  be  the  handsome 
one?  I  can'ttell  at  this  distance.  Oh,  he  is  coming 
here!  I  fly!  Never  will  I  display  my  straightened 
locks  to  him,  especially  if  he  is  the  handsome  one. 
(Exit  through  window  to  library;  calls  from 
within.)  Keep  him  if  you  can;  I  can  curl  my  hair 
and  dress  in  twenty  minutes. 

Mildred  (bitterly).  Coming  for  his  release !  I 
will  never  believe  in  man  again!  If  it  were 
Charlie— but  no,  Edith  saw  them  plainly.  A  tal- 
low candle!  I  will  not  cry.  (Bites  lip  and  takes 
up  work.) 

(John  Brandon  enters,  and  comes  forward  with 
outstretched  hands:) 

John..  Mildred!  . 

Mildred.  Ah,  you  have  returned! 

John.  Why,  Mildred,  will  you  not  shake  hands? 

Mildred.  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  wish.  (Gives 
tips  of  fingers.) 

John.  What  is  the  matter?  What  has  hap- 
pened? Why  are  you  so  strange? 

Mildred.   Nothing  has  happened— to  me. 

John.  Then  it's  all  right,  for  no  one  else  mat- 
ters—to me. 

Mildred  (coldly).  How  kind  of  you  to  say  so! 

John.  Why,  Mildred,  I  never  heard  you  speak 
in  that  tone  before.  Why  are  you  so  freezing? 
Are  you  trying  to  keep  me  from  asking  you  for 
the  answer  I  was  to  have  to-day? 

Mildred.  No!  I  will  put  you  out  of  suspense 
at  once.  Pray  do  not  consider  me  as  a  complica- 
tion any  longer.  You  are  absolutely  free,  so  far 
as  I  can  make  you  so ! 

John.  Then  you  refuse  me  finally? 

Mildred.  Most  emphatically  yes! 

John.  You  might  have  done  it  more  kindly.  I 
will  trouble  you  no  longer;  but  before  I  go  will 
you  tell  me  how  I  have  offended  you  so  deeply? 

Mildred.  Why  do  you  think  you  have  of- 
fended me? 

John.  Because  I  find  you  so  different— cold, 
sarcastic,  unfriendly,  where  you  have  always 
been  kind  and  sweet  and  gentle.  Is  it  so  hard  to 
forgive  a  man  for  loving  you? 

Mildred.  Love  such  as  yours  is  hard  to  for- 
give, indeed! 

John.  You  did  not  find  it  so  two  weeks  ago. 
You  were  so  grieved  to  hurt  me,  so  afraid  I  would 
not  understand  your  refusal.  There  were  tears 
in  your  dear  eyes  as  you  put  out  both  hands  to  me 
and  said  that  I  was  always  the  nearest  and  dear- 
est of  all  your  friends.  I  could  hardly  keep  from 
clasping  you  in  my  arms  then ;  but  I  thought,  I 
hoped— yes,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own— I  prayed. 
that  you  might  in  time  realize  that  to  no  one  else 
could  you  ever  be  so  dear  and  precious  as  to  me, 
and  that  you  might  let  that  friendship  you  prom- 
ised should  always  be  mine  grow  to  something 
more.  I  loved  you  enough  to  wait  and  hope  for 
years  for  your  love.  And  you  say  it  is  hard  to 
forgive  me!  If  to  love  you  be  an  offense,  I  dare 
not  hope  for  pardon,  for  I  have  indeed  sinned 
deeply.  Good-by.  Mildred.   (Goes  to  steps.) 

Mildred.  G — Good-by!  (Catches  her  breath 
in  a  sob.) 
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WHITE  ROSES 


BY  DAIEY  WRIGHT  FIELD 

Wliite  roses,  white  roses'   My  lattice  tuey  twine, 
With  fragrance  and  beauty  so  chaste  and  divine ; 
With  thorns  all  concealed  in  their  clustering  snow, 
And  white  wings  adrift  on  the  green  turf  below. 

But  each  waxen  petal  all  'broidered  with  dew 
Is  but  to  my  soul  as  the  blossom  of  rue ; 
And.  in  seeming,  each  thorn,  like  a  poisonous  dart, 
Is  pricking  and  pricking  away  at  my  heart! 

For  she  loved  them,  she  wore  them,  and  in  her  bright 

hah- 
She  twined  them,  and  blushed  that  I  called  her  so 

fair. 

Aud  oh,  how  they  call  back  the  hours  that  are  tied, 
Blest  hours  with  my  lost. one— my  love  that  is  dead! 


A  FIRST-CLASS  GHOST-STORY 

fHiLE  at  Monreale,  the  grand  semi- 
Saracenic  cathedral  on  the  height 
behind  Palermo,  the  author  of  the 
reminiscences  was  reminded  of 
the  experiences  of  a  certain  Knight 
of  Malta  in  the  church. 

One  night,  by  inadvertence,  the 
Knight  was  locked  in.  Realizing 
his  plight,  he  made  himself  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  and  went  to 
sleep.  At  midnight,  awakening  in  the  moonlight, 
the  Knight  saw  approaching  him  from  the  west 
door  a  cowled  figure  in  monastic  robes,  and 
assumed  with  satisfaction  that  he  had  been  missed 
and  that  one  of  the  monks  of  the  adjoining  mon- 
astery was  come  to  seek  him.  As  he  watched  the 
figure,  however,  he  noticed  a  peculiar  movement; 
it  rather  floated  than  walked  up  the  nave,  envel- 
oped in  its  sweeping  draperies,  and  as  it  passed 
the  stranger  heard  a  low,  musical  voice  like  a 
whistling  wind,  which  said,  "Is  there  no  good 
Christian  who  will  say  a  mass  for  my  poor  soul?" 
And  the  figure  passed  on  swiftly  behind  the  altar 
and  did  not  return. 

As  the  clock  struck  one  the  figure  again  floated 
up  the  nave,  and  again  the  same  low  voice  mur- 
mured, "Is  there  no  good  Christian  who  will  say 
a  mass  for  my  poor  soul?"  Then  the  Knight  of 
Malta  pursued  the  vanishing  figure  to  a  spot  be- 
hind the  altar,  where  it  disappeared  altogether. 
When  the  clock  struck  two  the  figure  reappeared, 
and  when  it  once  more  uttered  the  words  "Will 
no  good  Christian  say  a  mass  for  my  poor  soul?" 
the  priest-soldier  answered,  "I  will,  but  you  must 
serve  the  mass ;  it  is  well  known  that  there  can  be 
no  mass  without  a  server." 

The  holy  vessels  were  upon  the  altar,  and  the 
soldier-priest  began  the  mass.  Then  the  monk 
threw  back  his  cowl  and  displayed  a  skull ;  but 
he  served  the  mass,  which  the  Knight  of  Malta 
courageously  went  through  to  the  end,  but  then 
fell  down  unconscious  in  front  of  the  altar.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  monks  came  into  the 
church,  the  stranger  was  found  still  unconscious 
upon  the  altar  steps.  He  was  taken  into  the  con- 
vent, and  when'  he  came  to  himself  he  told  what 
had  happened.  Search  was  made  in  the  archives 
of  the  monastery,  but  nothing  was  found  to  ac- 
count for  the  occurrence.  Long  afterward,  how- 
ever, when  some  repairs  were  being  made  in  the 
cathedral,  the  body  of  a  monk  in  his  robe  and 
cowl  was  found  walled  up,  evidently  for  some 
crime,  near  the  altar,  just  at  the  spot  where  the 
Knight  had  seen  him  vanish.— Current  Literature. 

a 

WHENCE  CAME  THE  NAME  AMERICA? 

That  America  derives  its  name  from  Amerigo 
Vespucci  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  certainty. 
Now,  however,  a  historian  comes  forward  and 
assures  us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  This  historian 
is  Kicardo  Palma,  director  of  the  National  Library 
of  Lima,  Peru.  He  insists  that  America  was  not 
named  after  Amerigo  Vespucci,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  named  after 
America. 

Senor  Palma,  who  has  studied  this  s»bject  for 
years,  maintains  that  Vespucci's  first  name  was 
Alberico.  "The  name  'America,' "  he  says,  "is 
derived  from  a  place  in  Nicaragua,  being  the 
name  of  a  hill  in  the  province  of  Chanvoles. 
Furthermore,  the  penultimate  syllable  'ic'  is  very 
often  found  in  the  words  used  by  the  Indians  of 
South  America  and  the  natives  of  the  Antilles. 
The  syllable  itself  signifies  something  large  and 
lofty,  and  is  found  in  the  names  of  non-volcanic 
mountains." 

He  further  points  out  that  Columbus  did  not 
use  the  word  "America"  in  his  letters  when  he 
referred  to  the  events  of  his  first  voyage.  "It  is 
more  than  probable,"  he  continues,  "that  he 
learned  through  one  of  his  attendants  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  by  some  natives  in  a  place  called 
America.  In  this  way  it  is  likely  that  the  name 
gradually  became  known  throughout  Europe.  At 
that  time  the  only  geographical  account  of  the 
western  hemisphere  was  the  one  by  Alberico  Ves- 
pucci, which  was  published  in  Latin  in  1505,  and 
In  German  in  1508.  Geographers  presumably 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Alberico  had  given 
the  name  America  not  merely  to  a  single  hill  or 
mountain,  but  to  the  entire  country. 

"When  the  first  map  of  the  continent  bearing 
the  title  'Province  of  America'  was  published  in 
Barcelona,  in  1522,  Columbus  and  his  companions 
were  long  dead,  and  there  was  no  one  to  protest 
against  the  misuse  of  the  name.  Furthermore, 
there  was  no  one  in  all  Europe  who  bore  the  name 
Amerigo,  and  as  Vespucci's  name  was  Alberico, 
geographers  and  historians  would  surely  have 
given  the  new  continent  this  name  if  they  had 
desired  to  honor  him  in  this  fashion. 

"Newly  discovered  countries  were  only  named 
after  sovereigns,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Georgia. 
Louisiana,  Maryland  and  the  Philippines,  and 
when  explorers  did  give  names  to  countries  they 


selected  those  of  there  own  families,  as  we  see  in 
the  case  of  Vancouver  and  Magellan.  The  origin 
of  such  places  as  Columbia,  Columbus  and  Colon 
can  also  be  clearly  traced."— Bassett's  Scrap- 
Book. 

* 

AMERICAN  AND  OTHER  TURQUOISES 

"This  country  is  now  producing  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  supply  of  turquoise,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  American  gems  commercially,  the  out- 
put being  mainly  from  New  Mexico,  where  the 
deposits  have  been  worked  at  irregular  periods  for 
centuries,"  declares  the  "Manufacturing  Jew- 
eler." "Long  before  the  time  of  Columbus  the  New 
Mexican  mines  were  worked  in  a  primitive  way  by 
the  aborigines,  and  in  these  days  the  same  stores 
of  mineral  treasure  are  yielding  stones  up  to  sixty 
carats  in  weight  and  of  quality  equal  to  the  finest 
Persian.  Two  companies  are  turning  out  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  tur- 
quoises annually,  and  a  guarantees  is  given  to 
replace  any  specimen  that  changes  color  within 
six  months.  Turquoise  owes  its  beautiful  blue  to 
the  presence  of  phosphate  of  copper.  For  reasons 
not  well  understood  the  color  is  not  always  per- 
manent, and  to  this  trouble  the  Egyptian  stones 
are  particularly  liable.  Persian  turquoises  fre- 
quently alter,  but  the  New  Mexican  comparatively 
seldom.  The  Persian  stones  are  a  softer  blue 
than  ours  and  more  opaque;  the  Egyptians  are 
darker.  The  aborigines  of  New  Mexico  took  out 
the  turquoise  by  building  fires  against  the  rocks 
so  as  to  crack  them,  and  thus  get  out  the  precious 
substance.  The  Egyptian  turquoises,  so  called, 
come  in  reality  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  highly 
valued  Persian  stones  are  obtained  from  Nishapur 
in  the  most  primitive  manner.  A  wooden  wheel, 
operated  by  the  feet  of  two  men  lying  on  their 
backs,  brings  the  broken  rock  to  the  surface  in 
bags,  the  fragments  are  smashed  with  hammers, 
and  when  a  turquoise  is  discovered  it  is  put  aside 
and  sent  with  the  next  batch  of  Meshed  to  be  cut." 

a 

THE  MALARIAL  MOSQUITO 

Recent  scientific'studies  point  quite  decidedly 
to  the  idea  that  malaria  is  usually  communicated 
by  mosquito-bites.  Not  all  mosquitoes,  however, 
are  capable  of  communicating  malaria.  Only  a 
single  family,  anopheles,  has  thus  far  been  con- 
victed of  this  nefarious  business.  But  the  family 
is  a  prolific  one,  forty  different  species  being 
already  known,  of  which  ten  have  been  recently 
discovered.  There  are  four  times  as  many  species 
of  the  common  mosquito,  culex,  however,  so  that 
we  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  that  the  in- 
sect with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  may  gen- 
erally be  trusted  to  take  his  little  drop  of  blood 
without  leaving  any  horrible  malarial  parasite 
behind.  It  is  a  good  thing,  however,  to  know 
the  difference  between  the  harmless  culex  and  the 
death-dealing  anopheles.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
differences:  Culex  stands  square  and  level  on  all- 
fours,  with  his  bill  pointing  straight  down,  while 
anopheles  has  the  appearance  of  a  dog  sitting 
down  on  his  haunches,  and  thrusts  his  bill  straight 
out  in  front  of  him.  Culex  sings  with  a  high 
note,  while  anopheles  has  a  low,  funereal  sort  of 
hymn. 

There  are  other  earmarks,  but  the  above- 
named  are  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  judge 
whether  a  particular  mosquito  which  may  he 
seeking  to  make  his  acquaintance  is  simply  a 
hungry  but  harmless  tramp  or  a  midnight  assas- 
sin.—Good  Health. 

a 

NOT  BORN  FOR  IT 

The  author  of  "Walks  and  Talks"  gives  a  rat- 
trainer's  statement,  in  support  of  the  saying, 
"Culture  can  increase  the  size,  quality  and  flavor, 
but  it  cannot  change  the  kind."  After  seeing 
different  rats  perform  various  feats  the  writer 
said  to  the  trainer: 

"I  understand  that  you  can't  teach  any  rat  to  do 
anything  you  happen  to  want  him  to  learn  to  do?" 

"Oh,  nein,  nien!"  the  trainer  replied.  "You 
can't  only  deach  a  rat  to  do  vot  he  vos  made  to  do. 
Und  ven  a  man  is  a  goot  rat-deacher  he  knows 
dot  ding,  und  he  von't  dry  to  deach  a  rat  vot  he 
can't  learn.  Und  dot  is  yoost  der  tifference  be- 
tween a  goot  rat-deacher  und  a  shool-deachei ." 
he  added.  "A  shool-teacher,  he  dinks  he  can 
deach  any  shild  anyding  vot  he  bleases.  But  he 
couldn't  do  it!  Shildren  is  yoost  like  rats.  Some 
vill  learn  von  ding,  und  some  vill  learn  anoder 
ding,  und  dot's  a  goot  shool-deacher  dot  knows 
dot  ding,  und  vorks  dot  vay." 

"Do  you  suppose  I  could  ever  learn  to  teach 
rats  as  you  do?"  said  the  writer. 

The  trainer  eyed  him  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"No,  you  couldn't  do  id.  You  vasn't  der  right 
kint  of  a  man.  Ven  a  man  makes  a  goot  rat- 
deacher  he  vos  got  to  been  born  yoost  on  purpose 
for  dot  beezness.  und  I  don't  believe  you  vos  born 
dot  vay."— Youth's  Companion. 
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THE  SHAH'S  PEACOCK  THRONE 

Among  the  boundless  treasures  of  the  shah 
perhaps  the  peacock  throne  ought  to  be  accorded 
premier  place.  It  is  probably  the  most  costly 
ornament  that  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  con- 
ceived. The  frame  is  entirely  of  silver,  and  above 
it  the  gleams  of  silver  melt  into  molten  gold.  It 
is  incrusted  from  end  to  end  and  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  diamonds.  At  the  back  is  a  star  of 
brilliants  that  almost  makes  the  observer  blind. 
The  rug  on  which  the  shah  reposes  is  edged  with 
amethysts,  and  the  pillow  on  which  he  reclines 
his  imperial  head  is  fringed  with  pearls.  Some 
travelers,  Burton  among  them,  have  estimated 
the  value  of  the  peacock  throne  at  twenty-five 
million  dollars.  This  is  probably  an  exaggerated 
estimate,  but  experts  say  that  half  that  sum 
would  bo  near  the  mark.— London  Chronicle. 
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IN  PAINTING  barn  or  house  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  Pure  White  Lead  never 
cracks  or  peels,  but  wears  away  very 
slowly  and  gradually,  perfectly  protecting  the  wood 
from  decay  so  long  as  a  vestige  of  the  paint  re- 
mains upon  the  surface. 

In  repainting  a  building,  if.  Pure  White  Lead 
is  used  in  the  first  instance,  no  dangerous  gaso- 
lene paint  burner  is  required  to  put  the  surface 
in  good  condition  for  a  new  coat. 

The  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead  manufactured 
by  the  National  Lead  Company,  named  in  margin, 
are  made  by  the  "old  Dutch  process"  of  slow  cor- 
rosion and  are  the  best  White  Lead  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  manufacture. 

For  any  color  or  shade  required,  use  NATIONAL  LEAD  COM- 
PANY'S Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Pamphlet  sent  free 
upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 
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Desiring  a  particularly  profitable  business  this 
season  should  write  to  our  Department  of 
Agents.  We  furnish  new  material  FREE, 
and  to  special  ability  we  accord  special  rates, 
canvassing.   This  is  a  great  opportunity. 
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ALONG  ABOUT  AUGUST 

Along  about  August,  when  the  breeze  is  gettin' 
lazy; 

With  hardly  inergy  enough  to  stir  the  clover- 
fields, 

I  get  a  feeling  satisfied  an'  reckless  as  a  daisy, 
A-carin'  nothin'  'tall  about  the  fruits  that  labor 
yields. 

I  have  had  my  share  o'  sorrow. 

I  have  felt  misfortune's  touch, 
But  along  about  August 

Nothin'  seems  to  matter  much. 

I  try  to  stir  myself  a  bit  a-tryin'  after  money, 
But  what's  the  difference,  with  warmth  an'  sky 
and  flowers  free? 
I  s'pose  I  ought  to  imitate  the  bees  a-gettin' 
honey, 

But,  honest  true,  I'm  mighty  glad  I  wasn't  born 
a  bee. 

You  kin  sing  about  your  May-time 
An'  your  merry  Christmas  tree, 

But  along  about  August 
Seems  the  fittenest  fur  me. 

I've  never  yit  been  called  on  to  assume  a  lofty 
station, 

But  I'm  purty  proud  an'  hauty,  as  I  may  as  well 
confess ; 

I'm  proud  to  be  a  dweller  on  an  earth  whose  fas- 
cination 

So  bountifully  blossoms,  even  in  the  wilderness. 
I  know  that  I'll  regret  it— 

I  know  it's  wrong  to  shirk, 
But  along  about  August 
I  get  'most  too  proud  to  work. 

—Washington  Star. 


'  COMEDY  AT  THE  FRONT  DOOR 

Some  of  the  overheard  colloquies  on  the 
door-steps  of  New  York  mansions  are 
very  amusing. 
"Is  your  missus  in?"  asked  a  carriage 
footman  of  an  indoor  footman,  with  famil- 
iar jocularity,  while  his  mistress  sat  in  unsus- 
pecting state  in  her  victoria.  "No,  she  ain't,'- 
answered  the  other,  with  a  grin.  "Well,  I'm 
glad,  and  you're  glad,  and  missus  in  the  carriage 
is  glad,"  exclaimed  the  facetious  footman. 

"Is  Miss  B—  at  home?"  inquired  a  man  of 
the  new  butler.  "Are  you  Mr.  X—?"  queried  the 
servant,  half  opening  the  door.  "No ;  my  name  is 
=Mr.  Smith,"  said  the  caller.  "Then  she  isn't  at 
home,"  was  the  unblushing  answer. 

An  English  lord,  who  was  rather  noted  for  his 
density,  went  to  call  on  a  woman  who  had  enter- 
tained him  at  dinner  on  a  former  visit  to  America. 
"Ask  Mrs.  S—  if  she  will  see  me,"  he  said  to  an 
old  family  servant  who  came  to  the  door  evidently 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  "Oh,  sir!"  exclaimed 
the  old  servator,  with  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks,  "my  master  is  dying."  "I  didn't  ask  to 
see  Mr.  S — ,"  replied  the  peer,  testily;  "I  asked 
for  Mrs.  S-!"— New  York  Tribune. 


HIS  PREFERENCE 

The  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  parish  was  going  her 
rounds,  and  called  at  a  small  cottage  occupied  by 
a  "model"  peasant,  whose  wife  had  been  an  in- 
valid for  some  years. 

"And  how  is  Mary  to-day?"  inquired  the  vis- 
itor. 

"Just  about  the  same,  thankee,  kindly,  mem," 
was  the  reply. 

"Did  she  enjoy  those  little  things  I  sent  her 
yesterday?"  asked  the  lady. 

"The  things  come  all  right,  mem,  an'  we  be 
greatly  obleeged ;  but,  if  I  might  make  so  bold, 
would  ye  not  send  her  any  more  of  that  jelly? 
Some  jam— strawberry  jam— be  much  more  soot- 
able,  mem." 

"Why.  doesn't  she  care  for  the  jelly?"  was  the 
natural  query 

"Yes,  mem,  she  do;  but  I  can't  say  as  I  does." 
London  Mail. 

a 

THE  MODESTY  OF  CHILDHOOD 

Little  Philip  wanted  to  go  visiting  the  other 
day.  He  longed  to  go  to  see  Mazie,  who  lives 
nearly  two  blocks  away.  After  a  good  deal  of 
teasing  his  mother  said  he  might  go. 

"And  may  I  stay  to  lunch?"  the  boy  asked. 

"You  may  if  Mazie's  mother  asks  you  to,"  was 
the  reply.  "If  she  doesn't,  be  sure  to  come  home 
before  noon." 

Philip  reached  Mazie's  house  a  few  minutes 
later  and  galloped  up  on  the  porch  where  the  little 
girl's  mother  was  sitting. 

"Mrs.  Parker,"  he  said,  half  out  of  breath,  "I've 
come  to  play  with  Mazie  all  day,  and  my  mother 
says  I  must  not  stay  here  to  lunch  unless  you 
asked  me  to,  but  I  ain't  hungry  yet." 

He  was  invited  to  stay.— Record-Herald, 

% 

BADLY  MIXED 

"We'll  either  have  to  get  a  new  girl  or  a  new  ice- 
man, George." 

"Let  it  be  a  new  iceman,  then.  What's  the 
trouble?" 

;  "This  iceman  is  so  good-looking  that  he  makes 
.  'Maggie  nervous.  Yesterday  morning  she  got  so 
mixed  up  that  she  tried  to  get  him  to  put  the  ice 
In  the  stove-oven."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


DISPLAYING  HIS  KNOWLEDGE 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  a  private  kindergar- 
ten just  before  Christmas  there  was  what  the 
teacher  calls  a  patriotic  drill.'  It  began  with  dis- 
playing a  portrait  of  George  Washington. 

"Who  is  this?"  the  teacher  asked. 

Visitors  were  present,  and  of  course  the  chil- 
dren failed  to  show  off.  They  sat  mute  and  unre- 
sponsive, till  finally  one  little  fellow  piped  up: 

"I  know  who  it  is!"  he  shouted.  "We  got  that 
picture  at  home.  Mama  told  me  who  it  is." 

"Well,  then,  Adolpnus,"  said  the  teacher,  "you 
may  tell  us  who  it  is." 

Adolphus  swelled  with  pride. 

"It's  our  father  from  the  country,"  he  said.— 
Washington  Post. 
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SHE  EARNED  IT 

"Oh,  we  had  the  loveliest  arrangement  at  our 
church  society  last  week!  Every  woman  contrib- 
uted to  the  missionary  cause  five  dollars  which 
she  earned  herself  by  hard  work." 

"How  did  you  get  yours?" 

"From  my  husband." 

"I  shouldn't  call  that  earning  it  yourself  by  hard 
work." 

"You  don't  know  my  husband."— Epworth  Her- 
ald. 

55 

"SMOKING  GLASS" 

Pat  was  no  astronomer,  hut  next  to  his  pipe  he 
loved  to  be  "up  to  date."  A  friend  had  been  tell- 
ing him  about  an  approaching  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

That  night  Pat  sat  on  his  door-step,  patiently 
puffing  away  at  his  old  pipe.  He  would  light  a 


match,  pull  at  the  pipe,  and  then,  as  the  match 
burned  out,  try  another.  This  he  did  till  the 
ground  was  littered  with  burnt  match-wood. 

"Come  to  supper,  Pat!"  called  his  wife  from 
the  kitchen. 

"Faith,  an'  Oi  will  in  a  minute.  Biddy,"  said  he. 
"Moike  has  been  tellin'  me  that  if  Oi  smoked  a 
bit  of  glass,  sure  Oi  could  see  the  shpots  on  the 
sun.  Oi  don't  know  whether  Moike's  been  a-fool- 
in'  me  or  whether  Oi've  got  hold  of  the  wrong 
kind  o'  glass."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

a 

EQUAL  PARTNERS  IN  DISTRESS 

"Can  you  swim?"  asked  the  boy  who  was  man- 
aging the  sail-boat  as  a  squall  struck  the  craft  and 
nearly  capsized  it. 

"Not  a  stroke,"  said  the  passenger. 

"Well,  I  guess  we're  about  even,  then.  I  don't 
know  a  thing  about  sailing  a  boat  in  a  storm." 
—Chicago  Tribune. 
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PREPARATORY 

Ethel— "Mama,  don't  you  think  women  should 
know  how  to  cook,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
look  after  their  husbands'  digestion  when  they 
marry?" 

Mama— "Certainly,  dear." 

Ethel— "Mayn't  I  go  to  the  kitchen,  then,  and 
practise  making  butter-scotch?"— Brooklyn  Life. 


HIS  IDEA  OF  IT 

Mama  (to  Bobby,  just  returned  from  an  after- 
noon party)— "What  kind  of  refreshments  did  you 
have,  dear?" 

Bobby— "Liquid." 

Mama— "Liquid?" 

Bobby— "Yes;  us  fellers  all  skipped  out  and 
went  swimmin'."— Puck. 


NOISE  WAS  THE  SAME 

"Heavens!"  cried  Mr.  Taffe,  as  he  heard  a  ter- 
rific crash  down-stairs,  "there's  Johnny  explod- 
ing fire-crackers  in  the  house!" 

"Nonsense,"  said  his  wife,  calmly.  "That's  only 
the  new  girl  washing  the  dishes!"— Brooklyn  Life. 


AFTER  THE  HOLIDAY 

Mama  (reprovingly)— "Gertie,  did  you  tumble 
into  bed  without  saying  your  prayers?" 

Gertie— "Yes,  mama!  You  see,  I  'spected  I'd 
be  pretty  tired  to-night,  so  I  said  an  encore  after 
my  prayers  this  morning."— Puck. 


THE  MONKEYS  AND  THE  GLOVES 

There  once  lived  in  a  wood  a  troop  of  monkeys. 
They  tried  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  imitate 
man.  One  day  one  of  the  monkeys  picked  up  a 
pair  of  gloves,  which  he  took  to  his  friends  in  the 
wood.  One  of  them  said,  "I  think  man  wears 
them  around  his  neck."  Another  monkey  said, 
"I  think  he  wears  them  on  his  feet."  At  last  a 
little  monkey  stood  up  and  said,  "I  have  seen  man 
holding  them  in  his  hands,  so  I  fancy  they  must 
be  something  to  eat."  At  this  suggestion  each 
monkey  took  a  piece  and  ate  it. 

Moral :  Men  who  can  only  imitate  other  people 
.  will  surely  in  the  end  do  some  ridiculous  thing, 
as  the  monkeys  did,  and  make  themselves  the 
laughing-stock  of  their  neighbors.— Nashville 
Weekly  American. 

DIDN'T  SEE  THE  POINT 

A  Russian  military  paper  tells  oi  a  lieutenant 
who  heard  a  sergeant  giving  a  recruit  a  short  lec- 
ture upon  his  duties. 

"The  military  service,"  said  the  sergeant,  "re- 
quires little  prayer  to  God,  and  a  strict  attention 
to  the  orders  of  a  superior." 

Somewhat  astonished  at  this  singular  definition 
of  military  duty  the  officer  ventured  to  ask  the 
sergeant  for  his  authority.  Whereupon  the  ser- 
geant produced  an  ancient  volume  containing 
the  following : 

"The  military  service  requires  little;  prayer  to 
God  and  strict  attention  to  the  orders  of  a  supe- 
rior."—Argonaut. 


GIVING  HIM  A  CHANCE 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Cumrox,  gently,  "I  haven't  the 
slightest  objection  to  your  asking  my  daughter  to 
marry  you." 

"Thank  you!"  exclaimed  the  young  man  with  a 
title,  but  no  cash. 

"You  go  ahead  and  ask  her,"  he  proceeded, 
thoughtfully.  "I  won't  interfere.  I  have  given 
her  a  good  education  and  taught  her  to  read  the 
newspapers,  and  if  she  doesn't  know  enough  to 
say  'No,'  why,  she  doesn't  deserve  any  better 
luck."— Washington  Star. 
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SHE  WAS  SATISFIED 

Captious  mother— "What  do  you  want  to  marry 
that  young  man  for?  He  doesn't  know  enough 
to  set  the  world  on  fire." 

Sensible  daughter— "Maybe  not,  but'he  says  he 
knows  enough  to  set  the  kindling-wood  in  the 
kitchen  range  on  fire."— Somerville  Journal. 

*  . 

LOOKING  FORWARD 

Daughter— "Yes,  he  proposed  to  me,  and  made 
me  just  shudder!" 

Mother— "Why,  he  has  a  fair  income,  and  is 
quite  respectable." 

Daughter— "Ah,  but,  mama,  how  could  I  intrust 
my  whole  fortune  to  a  man  so  reckless  and  im- 
provident as  to  want  to  marry '."—Life. 


HIS  AGE 

"Are  you  old  enough  to  vote?"  asked  the  tour- 
ist in  North  Carolina. 

"I  dunno  erzackly  what  my  age  is,  boss,"  re- 
plied the  colored  man.  "But  I  kin  tell  you  dis:  I 
alius  was  old  enough  to  know  better  dan  to  try  to 
vote."— Washington  Star. 


A  JOSTLED  EFFECT 

Nan— "Kitty,  what  does  the  new  bookkeeper 
look  like?" 

Kitty— "Well,  he  looks  like  a  man  who  always 
had  to  put  on  his  necktie  while  running  to  catch 
a  train."— Indianapolis  Journal. 

DISTRESSING  MISTAKES 

"A  man  can't  be  too  careful  whom  he  snubs." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  every  once  in  awhile  I've  snubbed  some 
plain  people  who  afterward  came  into  a  lot  of 
money."— Chicago  Record. 


HIS  REDEEMING  QUALITY 

Judge— "You  were  begging  on  the  public  streets, 
and  yet  you  had  twenty  dollars  in  your  pocket." 

Prisoner— "Yes,  jedge ;  I  may  not  be  as  indus- 
trious as  some,  yer  honor,  but  I'm  no  spendthrift." 
—New  York  Weekly. 


A  DEFINITION 

Seldum  Fedd— "Say,  Soiled,  how  do  you  define 
'faith?' " 

Soiled  Spooner— "Aw !  Dat's  what  enables  kind 
old  ladies  to  t'ink  dey  are  doin'  good  when  dey 
feed  us."— Puck. 


"  KEEPING  EVERLASTINGLY  AT  IT" 

Lady  of  the  house  (to  peddler)— "If  you  do  not 
go  away  I'll  whistle  for  the  dog." 

Pushing  peddler— "Then  let  me  sell  you  a  whis- 
tle, mum."— Tit-Bits. 


ACCOUNTED  FOR 

Lady— "Oh,  how  dirty  your  face  is,  little  boyl" 
Boy— "Yes'm;  we  hain't  had  no  company  fer 
more'n  a  week."— Judge. 


Hay-Fever  and  Asthma  Cure— Free 

Our  readers  who  suffer  from  Hay-fever 
or  Asthma  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  pos- 
itive cure  has  been  found  for  these  diseases 
in  the  Kola  Plant,  lately  discovered  in  West 
Africa.  The  cures  wrought  by  this  new 
botanic  agent  are  really  marvelous.  Among 
others  the  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Alfred  Lewis, 
testifies  that  after  many  years'  suffering, 
especially  in  Hay-fever  season,  the  Kola 
Plant  completely  cured  him.  He  was  so 
bad  that  he  could  not  lie  down  night  or 
day  for  fear  of  choking.  Mr.  Wm.  Kuhler, 
Sr.,  and  son,  of  Warrentown,  Mo.;  Mr.  C. 
E.  Cole,  Oradell,  N.  J.;  Miss  Mary  Troy, 
Whitechurch,  Ontario,  Canada,  suffered  for 
years  with  Hay-fever  and  Asthma,  but  were 
completely  cured.  Rev.  John  L.  Moore, 
Alice,  S.  C;  Mr.  Frank  C.  Newall,  Market 
National  Bank,  Boston,  and  many  others 
give  similar  testimony  of  their  cure  of  Hay- 
fever  and  Asthma,  after  five  to  twenty  years 
suffering,  by  this  wonderful  new  remedy. 
If  you  are  a  sufferer  we  advise  you  to  send 
to  the  Kola  Importing  Company,  No.  1164 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  who,  to  prove 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  Kola  Plant, 
will  send  every  reader  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  who  needs  it  a  Large  Case  by 
mail  entirely  free.  Hay-fever  sufferers 
should  send  at  once,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
effects  before  the  season  of  the  attacks.  It 
costs  you  nothing,  and  you  should  surely 
send  for  it. 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 
St,,  New  York  City,  writea:' 
1  It  reduced  my  weight  40  *Da-  three  years  ago,  0id  I  have 
not  gained  an  ounce  Bince."  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  ft3 
water-  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense.  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Wo  will  mail  t  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 

Oept   B,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


LET  US  START  YOU!  VoKfS 

Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Metal 
Plating*  At  home  or  traveling,  talcing 
(orders,  using  and  selling  Prof.  Gray's 
I  Machines.  Plates  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Bicycles,  all  metal  goods.  Ho 
Experience.  Heavy  plate.  New  methods. 
Wo  do  plating,  manufacture  outfits,  all 
sizos.  Guaranteed.  Only  outfits  complete, 

 I  all  tools,  lathes,  material,  etc.,  ready  for 

tfiSS^Kggf-SlrSSpworlt.  We  teach  you,  furnish  seoreta, 
formulas  free.  Write  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc  FREE. 
P.  GRAY  As  CO.,  Plating  Work*,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Y^FI  F  n|IRFniwin«ladlyinform 

1  WbLr  UUIICU  anyone  addicted  to 
COCAINE.  MORPHINE. OPIUM 
OR  LAUDANUM,  of  a  never-failing- 
harmless  Home  Cure.  Address 
MRS  MARY  D .  BALD  WIN.P.O.Bos:  1212,Cb.icago,Ills. 


M 


Facial  Blemlshes.Tetter.Sult 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch.  Scald 
Head,  Ring  Worm,  Itching- 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment- 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c.  A.  O.  PIXSON, 
Pharmacist,  1827  W.  Baltimore  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


Cutting;  a  corn  is  like  cutting  grass 
—makes  it  grow  faster.  Use  A-CORN 
SALVE  instead.  15  cents.  Druggists, 
or  by  mail.  Don't  take  substitute. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  -  Philadelphia 


■  ■  HI  BTC  Wanted  In  every  locality  to  take  orders  for 
LAUICO  our  custom  made  gloves.  93.00  perday  easily 
earned.  Gloversville  Glove  Works,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


WAMTFR  AGENTS  in  every  county  to  sell  "Family 
V T  r\W  I  L.aJ'  Memorials ;  "  good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  CAMPBEIX  &  CO.,  616  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  111. 

ana  np  UIAnil  expelled  with  bead,  gpabanteed. 
I  n  U^bWIIKh  booklet  free,  bvroh  FIELD  &  CO.. 
I  NaT  k     WW  Wflln  DEPT.  C.B,    1S2STATB  ST..  CfliCAQO. 

^SS^Thompson's  Eye  Water 


IQCII   UfCTTIHIS  CURED.     Sample  FREE. 

Diaal'nLl  S  1RO  Dr.  F.  E.  May.  Bloomington,  ill. 

Man  wl10  are  competent  to  earn  regular  weekly  Ca|arv; 
ITI C II  address  Colonial  Spice  »lllls,616  Hudson  St.,N.Y.  Odldl  V 


Hot  Springs  Specific  Blood  Tablets  One  "Dollar  by  mail. 
Write  for  circular.  W.  W.  CLARK,  M.D.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


l  Sterling  Silver 

\   

f  Thimble 


Given  for  Three 
Subscriptions 


THIS  THIMBLE  is  first-class  in 
quality,  heavy  in  weight,  well 
finished,  and  in  every  way  a 
good,  serviceable  thimble.  On  ac- 
count of  these  things  it  costs  about 
twice  as  much  as  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary sterling  silver  thimbles  on  the 
market. 

The  thimbles  are  engraved  in  dif- 
ferent patterns,  but  this  cut  repre- 
sents them  all  quite  well.  Guaran- 
teed to  be  as  represented  and  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm 


«  We  Will  Send  the  Farm  n  . 

\  and  Fireside  One  Year  /  \  I  ,pf|TC 
£  and  This  Thimble  for  ■  «  VVHlO 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may 
have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may 
be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  THREE  Yearly  Subscriptions 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Order  by  Premium  No.  94,  and  be  sure  to 
give  the  size  you  want.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  FARM  AJND  FIRESIDE 


August  15,  1901 


Any  ONE  of  These  Valuable  Books  Given  for 
Sending  ONE  Yearly  Subscrip- 
tion  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  CdltS 
at  the  Clubbing  Price  of  === 


One  of  the  illustrations  from  "Samantha  Among  the 
Brethren"  (greatly  reduced) 


FUN  FOR  EVERYBODY... 


SAMANTHA 
AT  SARATOGA 


OR 


SAMANTHA 

AMONG  THE  BRETHREN 


SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA; 


OR,  RACIN'  AFTER  Premium 
FASHION  ...       No.  34 


This  book  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  a  summer  season  'mid  the  world  of  fashion  at  Saratoga. 
The  book  takes  off  Follies,  Flirtations,  Low-necked  Dressing,  Dudes,  Pug-dogs,  Tobogganing,  and  all  the 
extremes  of  fashionable  dissipation,  in  the  author's  inimitable  and  mirlh-provoking  style. 


SAMANTHA  AMONG  THE  BRETHREN; 


OR,  THE  UPHOLDIN'  OF  THE 
MEETIN'-HOUSE  


This  book  was  written  to  exhibit  the  comic  side  of  the  men's  argument  against  women 
the  conference,"  and  it  does  it  to  perfection. 


Premium 
No.  55 

'a-settin'  on 


Over  100,000  copies  of  each  of  these  books,  in  expensive  binding,  were  sold  for  $2.50  a  copy.  We  here  offer  special  premium 
editions  of  these  two  famous  books,  which  contain  every  word  and  every  picture  the  same  as  in  the  $2.50  edition.  Size  of  each  page 
5i  by  7i  inches.  Children  and  grown-up  people  alike  read  with  rapturous  delight  these  two  Samantha  books.  They  are  written  in  a 
vein  of  strong  common  sense,  and  are  the  truest  of  humor.   The  humor  in  these  books  is  pure  and  refreshing. 

Comic  illustrations  are  the  fun-niakers  for  the  eyes,  and  these  two  books 
contain  more  than  200  pictures,  most  of  them  full-page  size,  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  one  shown  here.   Merely  to  see  them  is  to  laugh.   We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  promptly  refund  your  money. 


OVER  200  COMIC  PICTURES 


Gems  From  the  poets 

This  work  contains  a  discriminating  collection  of  what  may  be  considered  Gems  from  all  the  poets. 
Only  representative  productions  are  used,  and  as  a  result  we  have  the  very  highest  class  of  literature. 
It  contains  choice  poems  for  all  moods,  all  occasions,  and  will  surely  please  every  one.  It  is  the  only 
low-priced  collection  of  poems  fully  illustrated.  The  designing  and  engraving  of  the  illustrations  alone 
cost  at  least  $20,000.  They  were  originally  designed  for  a  book  which  would  sell  for  $15.00  to  $18.00, 
and  would  have  been  a  fitting  ornament  for  such  a  high-priced  book.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  offer  such  expensive  work  for  one  subscription.  The  pages  are  large — 7$4  by  10  inches  in  size.  The 
work  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  portraits  and  biographies  of  popular  poets. 


™pnPT^4.  °F     A  Deli9htful 
POETICAL  R  . 

£  £  LITERATURE  £  3  Book 


400 


CONTAINING 

POEMS  and 

PICTURES 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  AUTHORS  REPRESENTED 


WHITTIER 

RILEY 

POE 

EMERSON 


SWINBURNE 
BRYANT 
SCHILLER 
HOWE 


LONGFELLOW 
DANTE 
BURNS 
HOLLAND 


WORDSWORTH 
MILTON 
MOORE 
LOWELL 


SHAKSPERE 
ANGELO 
HOOD 
BYRON 


TENNYSON 
POPE 
SHELLEY 
SCOTT 


No  Surer  Source  of  Satisfaction  or  Better  Value  Has  Ever  Been  Offered  to  Subscribers  Than  This  Great  Book 


Premium 
No.  26 


ALFRED  TENNYSON 

(One  of  the  portraits  from  "  Gems  from  the  Poets") 


Premium  No.  816 


NEW  AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry  Book 


Te  COMPLETE  POULTRY  BOOK 

The  Complete  Poultry  Book  contains  just  what  the  poultry-raiser  or  the  prospective  poultry-raiser  wants  to  know. 
It  contains  the  best  thought  on  this  subject  of  C.  E.  Thorne,  Director  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
P.  H.  Jacobs,  now  and  for  many  years  poultry  editor  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

OVER  200  PAGES.    PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  ^TZ^Z^ 

poultry-houses  cannot  be  surpassed,  as  they  combine  practically  every  known  design,  both  cheap  and  elaborate. 
Incubator.— Plans  are  given  for  making  a  practical-working  incubator,  hundreds  of  them  being  now  in  use. 

Brooder.— Plans  arc  also  given  for  making  a  brooder,  these  plans  alone  being  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  Thousands  of 
brooders  have  been  made  according  to  these  plans  and  sold  for  $8  each. 

How  to  Market  the  Product  is  an  important  subject,  which  is  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  and  raisers  are  instructed  how 
to  get  top  prices  for  their  product. 

Breeds.— All  the  different  breeds  are  described  and  illustrated.  The  best  breeds  for  raising  broilers,  best  for  layers,  best  for  hatching  and 
best  for  general  purposes  are  pointed  out,  and  the  reasons  for  their  selection  given. 

Diseases-  of  Poultry  are  fully  described  and  the  proper  remedies  prescribed.   A  chapter  which  will  save  money  for  you. 

DO  APTir* A  I  POINTS  That  which  characterizes  this  book  and  sets  it  apart  from  all  others  on  the  same  subject  is  its  intensely 
iflA^V^  I  IV/rlL  IvMlllO  prac|jca|  treatment  of  the  poultry  business  from  the  standpoint  of  experience.  It  contains  something 
valuable  for  everybody  interested  in  poultry,  whether  they  keep  fifteen  hens  or  one  thousand  hens. 

It  contains  special  chapters  on  Turkeys,  Ducks.  Geese,  Pigeons,  etc.  For  the  purposes  of  the  general  poultry-raiser  it  is  the  most  complete, 
most  up-to-date  and  most  practical  poultry  book  ever  published,  giving  just  the  information  every  poultry-raiser  needs  in  the  business. 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US 


ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NUMBER 


ADDRESS    FARM   AND    FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


August  15,  1901 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 

40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raise}-  mat/  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 
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These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  «  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


"ED  EE  We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for  rnrr 
JTIVCC  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  JT JVCE 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  3886.— Woman's  Tucked  Blouse.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  3(1,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


So.  3716.— Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  bust. 


No.  3613.— Misses'  Blouse  "Waist 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years 


No.  3894. — Infants'  Wrapper.  10  cents. 
One  size. 


-Woman's  Nine-goeed  SKir.T. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  Inches  waiet. 


No.  3892.— Breakfast-jacket.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  hust. 


No.  3888. 


-Child's  Wrapper  or  Night- 
gown. 10  cents. 
Sizes,  3,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
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THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


■AUGX'ST  15.  1901 


SKIM-MILK  CALVES  IN  THE  FEED-LOT 

Feeders  find  that  the  average  skim- 
milk  calf  does  not  make  profitable 
gains  in  the  feed-lot,  and  will  not  bay 
him.  Farmers  find  that  the  difference 
in  price  between  an  ordinary  skim-milk  calf 
and  one  that  has  run  with  the  cow  is  fre- 
quently greater  than  the  profits  made  from 
milking,  and  they  drop  dairy-work. 

The  Kansas '  Experiment  Station  during 
the  past  winter  fattened  one  hundred  and 
thirty  head  of  calves  for  baby  beef.  These 
were  divided  into  nine  lots ;  one  lot  of  ten 
had  been  raised  by  hand  with  skim-milk, 
and  another  lot  of  ten  had  run  with  their 
dams  in  small  pastures  until  weaning.  Both 
lots  were  put  in  fattening-yards  at  weaning, 
and  were  fed  for  seven  months  on  alfalfa 
hay  and  corn.    The  results  are  as  follows : 


Average 

Feed  for 

gain 

100  pounds  gain 

per  head. 

Pounds 

Corn 

Alfalfa 

Calves  raised  with 

dam   

435 

475 

472 

Skim-milk  calves  

440 

439 

436 

Corn  cost  forty  cents  a  bushel  and  alfalfa 
hay  eight  dollars  a  ton,  making  the  cost  of 
each  one  hundred  pounds  gain  five  dollars 
and  twenty-eight  cents  for  calves  raised  with 
their  dams,  and  four  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents  for  the  skim-milk  calves.  The  calves 
when  fattened  were  shipped  to  Kansas  City, 
the  steers  in  each  lot  bringing  five  dollars 
and  forty  cents  a  hundred  and  the  heifers 
five  dollars  and  fifteen  cents.  The  packers 
paid  the  same  price  for  the  fattened  skim- 
milk  calves  that  they  did  for  the  others.  In 
this  trial  the  skim-milk  calves  made  the 
greater  gain,  gains  at  the  least  cost,  and 
made  the  most  profit. 

We  attribute  the  good  showing  made  by 
the  skim-milk  calves  to  the  fact  that  at 
weaning-time  they  were  already  on  grain 
feed,  they  did  not  worry  at  loss  of  their 
dams  as  did  the  other  calves,  and  they  were 
perfectly  tame. 

The  skim-milk  calves  were  fed  until  wean- 
ing on  sterilized  skim-milk,  with  a  grain  ra- 
tion composed  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
Kafir-corn,  with  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they 
would  eat-  They  were  fed  in  this  way 
twenty-two  weeks,  and  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  one  and  one  half  pounds  a  calf. 
The  feed  to  raise  these  calves  to  weaning 
cost  five  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents  a 
head.  As  the  results  show,  they  were  in 
good  condition  for  feeding  when  weaned, 
and  the  experiment  shows  strongly  the  good 
feeding  qualities  of  the  skim-milk  calf  and 
the  profits  that  can  be  made  from  it  when 
the  calf  is  properly  handled  from  birth  to 
weaning  and  then  pushed  for  baby  beef. 

The  college  herd  of  scrub  cows,  bought 
without  regard  to  their  value  for  the  dairy, 
produced  in  a  year,  at  creamery  prices,  milk 
worth  thirty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  cow.  The  skim-milk  calves  which 
were  fattened  in  this  experiment  were  of 
mixed  breeding,  and  were  selected  without 
regard  to  their  value  for  the  production 
of  baby  beef.  They  brought  an  average  of 
forty  dollars  each  when  marketed  at  about 
one  year  old.  This  shows  a  gross  income  in 
a  year  from  a  scrub  cow  and  a  scrub  calf  of 
seventy-seven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents, 
when  both  cow  and  calf  are  pushed,  the  cow's 
milk  sold,  and  the  calf  raised  on  skim-milk. 

The  best  cow  in  the  scrub  herd  produced 
milk  in  a  year  worth,  at  creamery  prices, 
sixty  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents.  The 
best  calf  in  the  skim-milk  lot  brought  forty- 
seven  dollars.  This  shows  that  a  good  scrub 
cow  with  a  good  calf  could  be  made  to  bring 
over  one  hundred  dollars  gross  income  in  a 
year.  With  large  grade  Shorthorn  or  Here- 
ford cows  of  the  dairy  type  crossed  with  a 
short-legged,  thick-meated,  blocky  bull  the 
returns  from  both  cow  and  calf  would  un- 
doubtedly be  much  greater,  making  the  com- 
bination of  dairying  and  baby  beef  very 
profitable.— H.  M.  Cottrell,  in  Bulletin  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station. 

% 

DIGGING-BAR 

A  light,  easy-handled  digging-bar  is  made 
by  taking  an  iron  pipe  of  the  proper  diameter 
and  length  and  have  welded  on  one  end  a 
steel  point,  letting  it  extend  about  one  and 
one  half  feet  up  into  the  pipe,  to  insure 
strength.  A  piece  of  flat  iron  bent  across 
the  bottom  end  of  your  tamping-bar  and  fas- 
tened there  by  driving  nails  through  holes 
in  the  iron  will  keep  the  stick  from  splitting, 
and  will  present  a  fiat  surface  to  the  earth. 
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WRITE  FOR  OUR  • 

Windmill  Book  { 


You  can't  buy  a  windmill  wisely  until  you  read  our  book. 
It  is  a  book  of  40  pages,  with  125  pictures,  telling  in  a  delightful 
way  just  what  you  want  to  know. 

Its  writer  knows  more  about  windmills  than  any  other  man  in 
the  world.    The  book  is  free;  let  us  send  it. 


To  get  the  wrong  windmill  is  a  pretty  costly  mistake — a  mistake  from  which  no  guaranty  can  protect  you. 

You  cannot  tell  whether  a  windmill  is  good  or  bad  until  you  set  it  up,  and  setting  up  is  expensive. 

Suppose  you  find  then  that  it  isn't  right;  that  it  requires  a  high  wind;  that  it  is  going  to  stand  still  about 
half  the  time  when  you  want  it  to  work. 

You  can't  return  it  without  taking  it  down.  The  cost  of  erecting  and  removing  it  is  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
windmill.    This  book  avoids  that  for  you.    It  will  make  you  wise  on  windmills,  so  you  can't  make  a  mistake. 

Of  course  the  book  tells  about  Aermotors. 

We  know  that  a  man  who  reads  it  will  buy  no  other  windmill.    That  is  why  we  publish  the  book. 
But  it  tells  only  the  truth.    It  makes  you  a  capable  buyer.    And'when  you  know  what  you  should  know 
about  windmills,  you  will  know  you  need  the  Aermotor. 

ABOUT  AERMOTORS 

Twelve  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  book  made  the  first  Aermotor.  He  made  it  after  5,000  exact  experi- 
ments with  165  different  wheels.    He  had  spent  a  year  and  a  fortune  in  getting  a  wind-wheel  right. 

The  first  Aermotor  was  ten  times  better  than  the  best  windmill  before  it.  It  required  but  a  third  as  much 
wind.    Even  a  zephyr  would  run  it. 

This  man  kept  on  making  improvements  until  he  had  covered  the  Aermotor  with  55  patents. 
Then  he  introduced  the  steel  tower. 

He  invented  machinery  to  make  Aermotors  cheaply.    One  machine  alone  does  the  work  of  fifty  men. 
He  cut  the  cost  of  wind  power  to  one-sixth  what  it  was  when  he  started.    The  saving  is  yours. 

THEY  ARE  CHEAP 

One  result  is  that  an  Aermotor  costs  you  less  than  any  other  windmill  worth  putting  up.  It  has  55 
important,  patented  features  that  no  other  windmill  has.  It  has  a  wind-wheel  which  runs  when  all  other 
wind-wheels  stand  still.    It  will  outlast  any  other  windmill,  and  some  of  them  two  and  three  times  over. 

CONTROLS  THE  WORLD'S  TRADE 

Twelve  years  ago  all  the  windmill  trade  of  the  world  belonged  to  others.  Now  more  Aermotors  are  sold 
than  of  all  other  windmills  combined.  Six  men  out  of  each  ten  who  buy  windmills  buy  Aermotors.  The 
other  four  would  buy  Aermotors,  too,  if  they  knew  them. 

No  man  will  knowingly  pay  more  than  Aermotor  prices  for  a  windmill  not  half  so  good.  That  is  why  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  this  book.  We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  direct.  We  will  refer  you  to  our  local  dealer  near 
you  if  you  choose.    But  write  here  for  the  book. 

Don't  buy  a  windmill  without  knowing  what  a  windmill  should  do.    Write  now,  lest  you  forget.  Address 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  1221  imu  street,  CHICAGO 

We  have  another  book  about  Power  Aermotors  for  doing  all  sorts  of  work  —  for  grinding,  for  sawing,  for 
cutting  feed,  shelling  corn  and  running  many  kinds  of  machinery.  This  book  is  free,  too.  Also  a  book  about 
Pumps,  Tanks,  Substructures,  Pipes,  Fittings  and  all  sorts  of  Water  Supply  Goods.  We  make  160  tons  of  Piping 
daily.    Our  plant  occupies  more  than  30  acres.  This  is  considered  a  pretty  good  sized  farm  in  New  England. 
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THE  WESTERN 

A  College  and  Seminary  for  Women 
OXFORD,  OHIO 

The  forty-seventh  year  opens  Septem- 
ber 11,  1901.  Location  exceptionally 
beautiful  and  healthful.  One  hour 
from  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and  Van- 
dalia  Express  routes.  Full  classical 
courses.  Super  ior  advantages  in 
Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Physical 
Culture.    Accommodations  limited. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.D.,    -  President 


PLOWING  MADE  EASY. 

I  The  Wonder  Plow  Attachment  can 
be  attached  to  beam  of  any  plow; 
regulates  depth  and  width  of  furrow  \ 
.saves  1-3  draft  on  horses;  relieves 
j  all  labor  of  man,  as  you  need  not 
'  hold  plow  handles  to   do  perfect 
plowing.    10  year  old  boy  can  plow 
in  hardest  soil. 
AGENTS  WANTED.   Fast  seller 
everywhere.  Big  money  for  workers.  No  charge 
for  exclusive  territory.   Address  at  once. 

WONDER  PLOW  CO.,     1      Factory  St .  Saint  Clair,  Mich. 

The  Most  Cider 

or  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PI* 
form  «m  be  secured   from  a  glTea 
quantity  of  apples  by  the  use  of  the 

HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS 
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Protected  Crops,  or  Conquering  the  Soil 


"TWO  WINDMILLS  IN  ONE  LOT' 
BY  HEZEKIAH  BUTTERWORTH 


he  time  of  protected 
crops  is  at  hand,  and 
the   "glass  gardens" 
of  New  England  and 
the  irrigating  wind- 
mills of  Dakota. but 
follow    the  sugges- 
tion of  the  most  pro- 
ductive crop-raising 
abroad.      The  dike 
and    windmill  made 
Holland  a  garden,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  gai*- 
den     lands     of     the  world. 
Nowhere    do    flowers  bloom 
brighter;    nowhere   do  small 
.  '  plats  yield  more  vegetables. 

A  Holland  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  acquired  an 
estate  with  two  mills  on  one  lot.  He  caused  one  of 
them  to  be  taken  down, 
because  there  might  not 
be  wind  enough  for  two 
windmills  in  one  field. 
J^'Out  West"  there  is 
wind  enough  for  two 
windmills  in  a  single 
field,  and  an  irrigated 
garden  even  in  the  short 
season  of  the  Dakotas 
will  support  a  family. 
Thousands  of  toilers  in 
the  Northwest  have  gone 
into  debt,  mortgaged 
their  farms,  into  which 
they  had  put  their  little 
hard-earned  money,  and 
lost  all  they  had.  Their 
crops  failed  for  the  want 
of  water.  "I  could  have 
iaeceeded  had  I  had 
the  means  of  irrigation," 
has  been  said  thousands 
of  times  by  the  hapless, 
half-starved  wheat  farm- 
©$,,  as  he  turned  back  to 
some  city  to  live  in  a  few 
rooms  of  an  apartment 
house,  and  to  work  for 
small  wages,  a  slave  to 
circumstances.  A  mod- 
ern hydraulic  machine  or 
3  simple  patented  wind- 
mill for  raising  water 
Would  have  saved  his 
crops,  turned  his  fields 
■to  gold,  made  him  a 
home  in  the  pure  airs  of 
Nebraska  or  the  Dakotas, 
Kd  surrounded  that 
home  with  cotton-trees, 
Shrubs,  vines,  etc.  But  he 
had  no  means  of  securing 
such  hydraulic  power. 


friends  in  the  East  for  help,  or  perhaps  to  relatives 
in  Europe!  Their  friends  helped  them  for  a  time, 
and  then  inconsiderately  lost  faith.  How  those  poor 
wives  toiled  and  prayed  and  wept  alone!  How  true 
these  sufferings  and  disappointments  made  the  whole 
family  to  each  other!  All  that  was  needed  was 
water-^or  the  money  to  procure  it.  The  needed 
water  was  running  in  streams  just  below  the  earth. 

Certain  farmers  in  Nebraska  who  could  not  get 
away  or  purchase  expensive  hydraulic  power  turned 
their  attention  to  home-made  windmills,  such  as 
would  cost  less  than  ten  dollars,  so  at  least  to  save 
the  garden.  Theyr  made  little  windmills  of  old 
machinery,  with  anything  for  fans  that  would  turn 
the  wind  into  service.  One  man  favorably  situated 
made  the  wings  of  his  little  mill  of  coffee-sacks,  and 
irrigated  five  acres  for  five  dollars.  Some  used  barrel- 
staves  with  fence-wire;  others  turned  roofing-tin 
to  this  service.    A  few  years  served  to  show  the  value 


THE  DAKOTAS 


Farmers    rushed  into 
the  Dakotas  and  the  Mid- 
dle Northwest  and  raised 
a' single  crop  of  wonder- 
ful proportions.    They  saw  a  clear  fortune  for  them 
Bjl  a  few  years  in  their  mind's  eye.    They  thought 
rthey  saw  how  much   money   they   could  borrow 
on  next  year's  crop.    The  East  lent  them  money.  The 
next  year  brought  a  drought;  the  "next"  year  a  crop 
almost  ready  to  harvest,  but  which  suddenly  shrank 
and  withered  for  want  of  water.    They  must  live; 
their  families  must  be  supported. 
How  they  struggled  and  toiled,  and  wrote  to  their 


of  these  home-made  mills  in  many  arid  localities. 
The  idea  spread,  the  mills  enlarged,  when,  presto, 
change,  those  who  experimented  with  the  little 
home-made  mills  had  gardens,  while  those  who  did 
not  had  withered  acres!  Now  a  book  has  appeared 
on  the  subject.  The  traveler  may  see  green  gardens 
in  many  places  over  which  curious  windmills  of 
home  production  are  tiirning. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  in  Nebraska 


sent  out  an  observer  among  those  windmill  gardens. 
His  published  report  is  most  interesting  to  young 
farmers  in  the  Middle  West.  The  home-made  wind- 
mills offer  new  opportunity  in  garden-farming'.  It 
is  one  of  the  new  suggestions  that  will  help  to  bring 
a  new  order  of  farming  to  the  true-hearted  industri- 
ous young  fanners  of  the  Middle  West. 

There  is  room  for  "two  windmills"  in  most  of  the 
fields  of  honest  industry.  Costa  Kica  protects  her 
coffee;  the  United  States  of  Columbia  her  cocoa- 
beans,  and  Florida  is  developing-  protected  orange 
groves  which  will  yield  golden  fortunes.  Glass  gar- 
dens are  filling  New  England. 

Wendell  Philips  used  to  say  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  people  in  the  world — one  kind  "went  ahead 
and  did  something;  the  other  kind  showed  how  it 
should  have  been  done  in  some  other  way."  There  are 
a  multitude  of  people  that  reason  that  there  will  not 
be  room  for  two  windmills  in  the  same  field.  There 
is  room.  "He  can  who  thinks  he  can,"  and  a  purpose 
of  success  will  make  a  way  anwhere. 

The  writer  spends  his  life  in  writing  narratives 
of  travel,  and  has  traveled  considerably,  and  one  of 
the  things  that  has  greatly  interested  him  is  how 
people  are  protecting  their  crops  in  our  own  and 

other  countries.  The  ex- 
ample of  brave  little  Hol- 
land is  being  followed 
the  world  over,  and  the 
people  who  have  the  idea 
that,  two  windmills  can- 
not be  run' in  one  lot  are 
disappearing.  Let  me  give 
some  examples  of  crop 
protection  which  I  have 
seen  by  the  way,  begin- 
ning at  New  England. 

"GLASS  GARDENS" 

Some  years  ago  there 
arose  in  Arlington,  Mass., 
a  glass  garden.  It  was 
for  the  raising  of  cucum- 
bers. It  was  remarkably 
successful.  It  grew  and 
spread,  and  became  al- 
most a  farm.  It  was 
imitated.  One  may  see 
such  gardens  glittering 
along  the  old  family 
roads  around  Boston; 
and  near  Fall  River,  on 
what  is  called  Gardner's 
Neck,  and  near  it  one 
may  see  wonderful  devel- 
opments of  New  England 
farming  under  glass. 
There  is  a  farm  in  Con- 
necticut that  has  ten 
acres  under  glass.  With 
what  result?  The  pro- 
tecting farmer  will  get  a 
larger  profit  from  an  acre 
under  glass  than  his 
grandfather  did  from  a 
hundred  acres. 

THE  RECOVERY  OF  FLORIDA 

Let  us  turn  .from  the 
North    to  frost-smitten 
Florida.     The  protected 
orange  groves  are  filling 
the  state.    Some  of  this 
protection    is    done  by 
sheds  with  movable  roofs, 
some  by  glass,  and  much  by  cloth  tents,  after  the 
manner  of  protecting  hay-cocks  in  a  New  England 
hay-field.    In    Marion  County,  Florida,  lives  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Dolittle,  whose  name  belies  his  occu- 
pation and  enterprise.    He  saw  the  frost  cut  down 
hundreds  of  beautiful  orange  groves,  and  out  of  his 
Northern  blood  he  resolved  that,  his  delightful  trees 
should  not  be   destroyed.     He   made   frames  for 
[concluded  on  page  5] 
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THE  FARM  FIRESIDE 


Commenting  on  the  world's  parched 
crops  the  "Record-Herald"  recently 

said : 

"The  drought  which  afflicted  this 
country  through  July  was  no  worse 
than  the  one  experienced  by  Europe 
during  the  same  month,  and  we  have 
greater  agricultural  gains  than  the 
Europeans  to  offset  our  agricultural 
losses. 

"Italy  is  the  only  country  of  the  con- 
tinent which  is  reported  to  have  made 
good  harvests.  The  French  wheat  crop 
is  the  smallest  of  recent  j'ears,  having 
fallen  to  about  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five million  bushels,  which  is  nearly 
one  hundred  million  bushels  less  than 
the  crop  of  1899  and  considerably  less 
than  that  of  last  year.  Other  grain 
crops  except  rye  are  said  to  be  below 
the  average. 

"Eye  is  the  only  grain  that  has  done 
well  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  nothing 
has  done  well  in  Germany.  Russia  has 
suffered  both  from  drought  and  storms, 
and  earlier  favorable  reports  from  Rou- 
mania  are  now  discounted.  Spain, 
which  started  well,  also  was  badly 
scorched,  to  the  great  injury  of  grow- 
ing grain. 

"In  Great  Britain  the  damage  is  indi- 
cated by  a  summary  in  the  London 
'Times'  which,  taking  100  for  the  aver- 
age year,  gives  this  year's  percentages 
on  agricultural  products  .as  follows: 
Wheat,  S7.6;  barley,  77.3;  oats,  77.1; 
beans,  80;  peas,  79;  potatoes,  S5;  roots. 
76;  grass,  65;  hops.  87.  The  lack  of 
feed  has  hurried  cattle  to  market, 
where  they  have  been  sold  in  the  glut 
at  low  prices. 

"Our  big  loss  is  in  Indian  corn,  and  if 
present  estimates  are  correct  it  must 
be  a  serious  one.  In  an  article  for  the 
'Kecord-Herald'  V,.  F.  Snow  said  the 
prospects  were  for  a  crop  much  below 
one  and  one  half  billion  bushels.  This 
would  be  the  smallest  one  in  many 
years,  and  if  the  worst  fears  are  real- 
ized the  total  may  not  be  much  more 
than  half  that  for  1899. 


"On  the  other  hand,  the  outlook  for 
wheat  is  most  encouraging.  The  crop 
is  likely  to  exceed  that  of  last  year  by 
two  hundred  million  bushels,  and  to 
reach  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions,  the  largest  on 
record.  Under  these  conditions  there 
will  be  an  enormous  quantity  for  ex- 
port, since  we  were  able  to  export  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  million  bushels 
last  year." 

Ix  A  recent  interview  by  the  Washing- 
tort  "Star"  Secretary  Wilson  made  an 
interesting  statement  about  our  food 
products,  which  reads  in  part  as'  fol- 
lows: 

"One  of  the  principal  objects  which 
this  department  has  in  view  is  to  enable 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
duce the  agricultural  products  we  are 
now  purchasing  from  foreign  countries. 
During  the  year  1900,  for  instance,  we 
bought  half  as  much  agricultural  goods 
as  we  sold:  that  is  to  say.  we  sold  about 
$844,000,000  worth  and  bought  about 
$420,000,000  worth.  The  principal  prod- 
uct we  purchase  from  other  nations 
is  sugar.  This  commodity  comprises 
nearly  one  fourth  of  the  total  of  prod- 
ucts imported.  The  department  in 
the  past  has  been  making  experiments 
to  ascertain  in  just  what  sections  of 
1  lie  country  sugar  can  be  raised  to  such 
advantage  as  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  going  to  foreign  markets  to  com- 
plete our  supply.  We  want  to  raise 
beets,  as  therein  lies  the  principal 
sotirce  of  the  sugar  product.  Within 
the  United  States  there  will  be  over 
forty  beet-sugar  factories  in  operation 
by  next  fall.  They  will  be  situated  in 
almost  every  state  along  the  northern 
border,  from  Yew  York  to  California. 
T  believe  that  within  a  few  years  we 
will  produce  all  the  sugar  we  require, 
and  we  will  then  be  in  position  to 
ignore  the  foreign  product.  Our  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  the  sugar 
produced  from  our  quality  of  beet  is 
much  richer  than  that  manufactured 
in  foreign  countries.  Our  product, 
therefore,  will  be  much  more  desirable. 

"When  this  result  shall  be  attained 
the  sugar  trust  will,  in  my  opinion, 
vanish,  for  the  reason  that  the  trust 
refineries  import  brown  sugar,  while 
all  the  American  factories  will  finish 
the  product  and  place  it  in  entire  read- 
iness for  sale  on  the  markets. 


shorter,  during  which,  on  many  soils, 
plants  have  suffered  severely.  The  fact 
that  four  inches  of  rainfall  is  recorded 
for  one  month  in  the  growing  season  is 
not  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that 
plants  may  not  seriotisly  suffer  and 
crop  production  be  reduced,  since  in 
many  cases  showers  of  short  duration 
-have  resulted  in  a  rainfall  of  from  one 
to  three  inches,  and  yet  the  fact  that 
so  large  an  amount  has  fallen  in  so 
short  a  time  is  in  itself  sufficient  ev- 
idence that  it  could  not  have  been  fully 
absorbed  by  the  soil,  or  even  in  any 
great  degree.  The  available  wate-r  for 
the  growing  of  crops,  under  uniform 
conditions  of  evaporation,  therefore,  is 
not  measured  by  the  total  rainfall. 


"In  the  next  place,  because  droughts 
are  likely  to  occur,  and  because  atten- 
tion has  not  been  drawn  in  a  practical 
and  striking  way  to  the  actual  losses 
that  do  occur  from  lack  of  water,  ef- 
forts have  not  been  made  to  determine 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  line  of  prac- 
tice. It  can  be  shown  from  records 
carefully  collated  and  comprising  but 
three  years,  that  in  two  seasons  out  of 
the  three,  with  abundant  and  well-dis- 
tributed rainfall,  the  yield  of  hay  is 
more  than  two  and  one  half  times  as 
great  as  in  the  third  year,  when  the  de- 
ficiency of  rainfall  covered  a  period  of 
less  than  two  months;  and  that  in  for- 
age crops,  where  the  deficiency  of  rain- 
fall covers  a  much  shorter  period,  the 
yields  in  the  good  seasons  are  from 
seventy  to  over  one  hundred  per  cent 
greater  in  the  good  years.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  among'  farmers  when,  for 
example,  the  potato  crop  is  poor,  that 
'there  was  a  dry  week  during  the  period 
when  the  potatoes  were  setting.'  The 
cause  is  clearly  understood.  It  is  not 
that  the  average  rainfall  has  not  been 
shown  to  be  insufficient,  it  is  because 
for  a  short  time  only,  and  at  a  critical 
time,  the  necessary  water  was  not  to 
be  obtained." 


"We  are  now  succeeding  admirably  in 
the  production  of  tea  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
when. we  will  be  able  to  raise  all  the  tea 
demanded  for  use  in  this  country.  The 
two  tons  of  tea  grown  at  Summerville. 
S.  C..  last  year  so  well  satisfied  the  Xew 
York  investors  interested  in  the  indus- 
try that  they  immediately  formed  a 
syndicate  and  bought  six  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  state,  upon  which 
tea  will  be  grown.  This  department 
last  year  sent  tea-plants  to  every  Gulf 
state  in  the  Union,  from  the  Carolinas 
to  California,  for  experimental  raising. 
We  have  just  heard  from  South  Car- 
olina that  imported  machinery  in  use 
there  is  able  to  make  green  tea  from 
the  black  product  in  one  hour.  We  do 
not  yet  manufacture  such  machinery  in 
this  country,  but  we  will  get  to  that 
later.  Then  there  is  no  question  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  labor  when 
we  get  to  growing  our  tea  on  a  large 
scale.  There  is  any  number  of  young 
people  who  will  seek  employment  as 
pi.ckers  of  the  leaves,  as  wages  will  be 
good.  We  are  now  importing'  plants 
from  China,  Ceylon  and  Japan,  and  we 
purpose  raising  the  highest  grade  of 
the  product  in  this  country." 


I  x  a  timely  address  to  the  New  Jersey 
I  State  Horticulture  Society  Professor 
Yorhees  said : 

"Irrigation  in  the  eastern  sections  of 
the  United  States  has  not  received  the 
attention  that  seems  to  be  warranted. 
The  fact  that  crops  suffer  beyond  re- 
covery, even  though  the  dry  period  is 
comparatively  short,  is  not  fully  appre- 
ciated. The  total  rainfall  for  a  period 
of  a  month  or  two  months  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  provide  the  moisture  neces- 
sary for  crops  growing  during  that 
time,  without  taking'  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  in  the  period  there 
may    have    been    a    time,    longer  or 
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I  see  that  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Chicago 
I  dealer  in  grain  who  has  been  so 
friendly  to  good  corn  prices,  is  out  with 
a  proposition  for  the  formation  of  a  sort 
of  a  farmers'  trust.  He  disclaims  any  ex- 
act knowledge  of  the  conditions  affect- 
ing the  production  of  many  farm  crops, 
but  believes  that  he  knows  about  the 
production  and  distribution  of  corn, 
and  he  indicates  a  plan  by  which  corn 
prices  should  be  controlled  wil  bin  cer- 
tain limits,  trusting  that  the  plan  may 
be  feasible  for  all  leading  farm  prod- 
ucts. It  is  based  upon  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  price  of  corn  is  depressed 
below  true  value  by  the  forced  market- 
ing of  a  minor  part  of  it  early  in  the 
season,  due  to  the  necessities  of  farm- 
ers who  are  unable  to  hold,  and  the 
remedy  is  found  in  advances  to  such 
holders  by  a  big  producers'  bank  whose 
capital  is  provided  by  a  self-imposed 
tax  of  one  cent  a  bushel  on  the  crop, 
which  would  gladly  be  furnished  by  all 
in  order  that  the  price  might  be  kept 
above  a  certain  amount  a  bushel. 


All  of  us  like  the  gentleman  who  is 
back  of  this  proposition, and  the  friend- 
ly feeling  is  due  to  his  disposition  to 
believe  in  good  prices  for  corn  and 
to  engineer  movements  in  the  grain 
market  that  cause  grain  to  advance.  We 
may  have  serious  objections  to  the 
speculations  that  involve  large  dealings 
in  grain  that  does  not  exist,  and  we 
may  denounce  the  manipulators  as 
gamblers  and  enemies  of  morality,  but 
when  a  leading  operator  separates  him- 
self from  the  great  company  of  "bears" 
in  the  market  who  have  depressed 
prices  of  late  years  by  their  lack  of 
faith,  and  when  he  boldly  leads  move- 
ments for  the  advancing  of  prices,  we 
forget  our  denunciation  of  manipula- 
tion, or  find  justification  of  it  when 
turned  against  those  who  depress  our 
prices.  We  are  distinctly  human,  and 
if  our  prices  are  to  be  chased  up  and 
down  by  speculators  we  not  only  re- 
joice in  the  presence  of  an  element  that 
has  the  courage  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  old  dominant  bear  clique, 
but  have  a  hearty  sympathy  with  its 
leader  that  nearly  undermines  our  prej- 
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udices  against  the  fraternity  that  buys  I 
and  sells  our  products  at  their  own-  ,! 
prices  before  the  harvesting  is  done. 

This  disposition  to  see  the  sinfulness  | 
of    our    enemies    and    the  righteous- 
ness of  our  friends  is  no  new  thing,  and  A 
I  do  not  care  to  disclaim  it  in  myself.  S 
The  judge  on  the  bench,  trained  to  lay  _jl 
aside  the  prejudices  of  the  advocate  so  | 
far  as  this  is  possible,  will  not  trust  J| 
himself  to  sit  in  a  case  that  has  a  per 
sonal  interest  for  himself.    Then  why 
should  T  affect  an  altitude  untrue  to 
fact?    Indeed  it  is  the  ability  to  see  I 
the  good  qualities  of  intimates,  and  to  I 
fail  to  see  their  unpleasant  ones,  that 
make  association  so  rich  in  joy.    But  I 
virtues  are  relative,  and  it  is  by  compar- 
ison that  our  friends  must  prove  supe-  <| 
rior.    Herein  the  faults  of  those  who 
may  oppose  us  afford  a  helpful  contrast  J 
to  the  virtues  of  those  associated,  with  I 
us,  and  the  temperament  of  the  advo-  j 
cate,    and    not    of    the    judge,    adds  j 
wonderfully  to  our  daily  pleasures. 

There  is  one  sure  result  of  all  this 
agitation    concerning   the   control    of  1 
grain  prices  that  is  detrimental.    How-  1 
ever  much  we  would  enjoy  the  success  j 
of  a  scheme  to  render  us  less  helpless  1 
before  the  mighty  "bears"  of  our  mar-  I 
ket,  the  discussion  is  serving  to  intro- 1 
duce  to  the  public  the  facilities  fori 
dealing  in  futures  in  the  grain  market,  < 
and  to-day,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  | 
money  from  the  country  is  being  ven- 
tured and  lost  in  grain  gambling  than 
ever  before.    It  is  not  possible  that 
residents  of'  country  districts  can  get 
favorable  or  unfavorable  crop  news  as 
quickly  as  the  city  traders  with  their 
machinery  for  news-gathering,  and  they 
truly  become  "lambs,"  or  subjects  for 
fleecing.    An  occasional  winning  stirs 
.  up  the  gaming  instinct  that  is  natural 
to  mankind,  and  the  habit  of  venturing 
feeds  upon  winnings  and  losses  equally. 
If  a  winning  is  made,  another  venture 
is  taken;  if  a  loss,  a  desire  to  recoup«is 
unfailing  so  long  as  the  money  lasts. 


In  various  cities  I  have  whiled  away 
an  hour  watching  the  quotations  of 
stocks  and  grain  as  they  were  recorded 
every  few  minutes  on  the  brokers' 
blackboard.  The  feverish  interest  of 
those  buying  or  selling  options  is  an 
object-lesson  of  value  to  a  sane  man. 
It  is  exactly  that  of  a  room- fitted  up 
with  tables  for  roulette  and  hazard.  In 
a  gambling  establishment  that  is  run 
honestly,  if  that  term  be  applicable  to 
any  of  their  dealings,  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  the  chances  is  openly  in  favor 
of  the  house,  but  beyond  that  the 
chance  of  winning  is  equal  to  that  of 
losing.  But  in  grain-dealing  not  only 
the  percentage — the  commission  on  the 
fictitious  purchase  or  sale — is  against 
the  country  speculator,  but  the  inside 
information  about  crops,  and  the 
weight  of  millions  combined  to  control 
prices  temporarily  regardless  of  crop 
conditions,  are  factors  against  the  man 
in  the  country.  There  was  formerly  a 
big  hue  and  cry  because  a  Southern; 
city  bled  the  country  with  its  lottery, 
but  the  contributions  of  the  country! 
money  to  the  pockets  of  city  manipula-f 
tors  of  grain  markets  dwarf  the^opera-* 
tions  of  any  lottery  into  insignificance.? 


Some  teachers  of  ethics  lay  grea 
stress  nowadays  upon  the  necessity  o 
doing  right  "from  choice."  arguing'  that 
it  is  onl3r  through  unfettered  choic 
that  virtue  can  be  developed.  Absten 
tion  from  wrong-doing,  due  to  gross! 
fear  or  to  lack  of  opportunity  for  sin 
ning,  is  no  virtue  at  all,  we  are  assured 
and  it  follows  that  we  should  cease  1  r.v 
ing  to  drive  evil  out  of  the  world,  ana 
should  rather  teach  ourselves  and  otn4 
ers  to  profit  by  its  existence  in  develop- 
ing the  power  of  resisting  temptation. 
It  is  a  pretty  theory,  but  not  one  we. 
accept  when  influencing  the  companion-* 
ship  of  our  children.  It  does  not  appeal 
to  us  in  the  day  of  trouble.    In  Amer-i 
ican    life    the   disposition    to  hazard! 
money  for  chance  of  winning  is  incenJ 
tive.    In  the  last  few  years  it  has  bel 
come  a  mania.    A  few  men  well  placed 
have   reaped    the   reward,    and  thera 
remains  to  the  others  who  have  played 
the  game  little  more  than  a  feverisn 
desire  to  risk  more  money  in  an  effort 
to  recover  losses  of  the  past.      O — L.  J 
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RURAL  AFFAIRS 


Horns  or  It  is  just  at  this  time  of  the 
No  Horns  year — namely,  during  late 
summer  and  fall — more  than 
~at  any  other  time  that  I  wish  for  horn- 
less cows.  Notwithstanding  all  efforts 
which  1  make  to  keep  the  animals  cov- 
ered with  a  fly-repelling  mixture,  flies 
will  torment  them.  My  cows  are  the 
gentlest  of  their  kind,  yet  whenever  I 
have  occasion  to  tie  them  in  the  stalls, 
or  otherwise  work  about  their  heads, 
I  have  to  be  very  careful  and  on  the 
watch  for  sudden  motions  of  their 
heads  made  in  their  efforts  to  drive  flies 
from  their  flanks.  Painful  wounds  may 
easily  be  inflicted  in  this  manner.  Lack 
of  courage  has  prevented  me  thus  far 
from  resorting  to  the  now  common 
process  of  dehorning,  by  sawing  or  cut- 
ting the  dangerous  and  useless  horns 
off.  The  cows  I  now  have  are  probably 
going  to  their  death  with  horns  on. 
But  I  have  resolved  to  raise  no  more 
cows  with  horns.  For  some  reason  I 
have  always  doubted  that  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  destroy  the  horns  of  young 
animals  by  means  of  the  often-recom- 
mended caustic  potash.  In  the  last  re- 
port of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  however,  this  method  is  called 
"the  simplest  and  most  humane  way  of 
destroying  the  horns  of  animals,"  and 
described  as  follows:  "The  hair  is 
clipped  away  from  the  young  horn,  so 
that  the  potash  may  come  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  parts  to  be  treated. 
The  stick  of  potash  is  rolled  up  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  so  as  to  leave  one  end 
exposed.  The  exposed  end  is  moistened 
slight  1}',  and  rubbed  on  the  embryo 
horn  for  a  few  seconds,  or  until  the 
skin  begins  to  start,  care  being  taken 
that  the  whole  of  the  border  or  matrix 
is  included  in  the  treatment.  A  surface 
about  one  half  inch  in  diameter  will  cover 
the  parts  in  calves  a  few  daj  s  old. 

The  Fly  Pest  "A  full  stomach."  That 
was  the  reply  given  me  by 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne  in  the  dairy-barns  of 
the  Pan-American  the  other  day  when 
I  asked  him  what  he  considers  the 
best  remedy  for  the  flies  which  torment 
our  cows.  In  some  measure  he  is  right. 
All  outside  applications  which  I  have 
as  yet  tried  afford  only  temporary  re- 
lief. For  a  while  the  pest  is  kept  off 
more  or  less,  but  the  applications  have 
to  be  verj'  frequently  repeated  in  order 
to  do  much  good.  This  talk  of  keeping 
flies  off  our  domestic  animals  by  spray- 
ing them  once  or  twice  a  week  is  all 
bosh,  I  spray  them  three  or  four  times 
|a  day,  and  that  very  thoroughly,  using 
a  mixture  of  kerosene,  oil  of  tar  and 
crude  carbolic  acid.  Most  animals  in 
pasture,  if  not  constantly  sprayed,  must 
keep  in  constant  motion  to  keep  flies 
off.  This  consumes  energy,  and  where 
pastures  are  short  deprives  the  poor 
critters  of  the  chance  to  get  proper 
nourishment.  To  feed  and  rest  in  the 
stable  during  the  day,  and  allow  them 
to  pasture  during  the  night,  unmolested 
by  flies,  is  surely  a  good  method. 

American  For  many  years  (as  the  col- 
Beet-sug ar  umns  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
can  testify)  I  have  been  a 
firm  believer  in  the  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican beet-sugar  industry,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  idea  that  America  could 

Msver  seriously  compete  with  Europe  in 
sugar-making  was  much  ridiculed.  A 

-few  days  ago  I  visited  the  exhibit  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United' 
States  found  in  one  of  the  galleries  of 
the  Agricultural  Building  of  the  Pan- 
American.  This  exhibit  is  under  the 
charge  of  M.  E.  Gilmore,  of  Nebraska, 
jwho  is  ever  ready  to  give  full  informa- 
tion about  every  phase  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry,  as  well  as  about  sugar- 
beet  growing,  to  people  interested  in 
the  subject.  The  exhibit  also  contains 
a  model  of  one  of  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories now  in  successful  operation  all 
over  the  Union.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  belt  in  which  sugar-beets  can 
be  grown  in  America  successfully  is 
twenty  times  larger  than  the  sugar- 
cane belt,  and  comprises  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  United  States, 
possibly  four  fifths.  It  is  claimed  that 
fully  three  fifths  of  the  sugar  made  in 
the  entire  world,  is  made  from  beets. 
You  will  think  it  quite  natural  that  I 


take  more  than  a  common  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry in  America  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  inside  and  surroundings  of  one 
of  the  large  beet-sugar  factories  of  Ger- 
many were  my  legitimate  playground 
for  weeks  of  every  year  during  my  boy- 
hood days.  The  exhibit  contains  sugar- 
beet  seed  from  various  sources,  crude 
and  refined  sugars,  syrups  and  by- 
products. Among  the  last  mentioned 
is  a  sample  of  evaporated  beet-pulp, 
now  offered  as  a  dairy  food. 

Bees  and  Honey  Bight  close  to  the  beet 
sugar  exhibit,  in  the 
same  gallery  of  the  Agricultural  Build- 
ing, is  the  exhibit  of  bees  and  honey — 
and  a  most  interesting  exhibit  it  is.  A 
portion  of  the  honey  in  the  cases  was 
made  by  the  bees  on  exhibit  themselves, 
and  here  we  find  some  of  the  very  choic- 
est quality — clover  honey  white  as  snow 
— that  is  to  be  seen  anywhere.  I  have 
a  little  that  can  match  it.  In  this  ex- 
hibit, are  shown  some  excellent  hives, 
sections  and  other  fixings.  The  bees 
in  this  exhibit  probably  had  splendid 
pasture  right  along  and  a  better  chance 
for  making  honey  than  ten  out  of 
every  thousand  colonies  anywhere. 
Within  easy  reach  are  city  lawhs  that 
are  kept  green  by  frequent  watering 
from  the  hydrants,  so  that  white  clover 
thrives  the  whole  season  long-.  Then 
there  are  hundreds  of  acres  in  vacant 
lots  densely  covered  with  sweet  clover, 
and  yielding  honey  for  months. 

Linden,  or  Bass-  One  of  the  best  plants 
WOOd,  for  Honey  for  honey  is  the  com- 
mon basswood,  or  lin- 
den. It  seldom  fails  to  yield  honey  in 
great  profusion,  its  only  fault  being 
the  shortness  of  the  blooming  season. 
Usually  this  lasts  only  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Within  a  few  rods  from  the 
house  I  have  a  European  linden,  planted 
in  1889.  It  was  full  of  bloom  again  this 
year,  and,  as  last  year,  its  blooming 
season  was  fully  a  week  later  than  that 
of  the  American  linden,  or  basswood. 
My  bees  worked  on  this  tree  in  full 
force  long  after  bees  had  ceased  to 
work  on  any  of  the  native  basswoods. 
Now  I  would  like  to  know  whether  this 
late-blooming  habit  is  common  with  ;  11 
the  European  lindens  or  whether  it  is 
that  of  an  individual  tree.  It  seems  to 
me  of  importance  to  the  interests  of 
our  beekeeping  friends  to  see  clear  on 
this  point,  and  then,  if  it  be  found  that 
the  basswood  honey  season  might  thus 
be  prolonged  for  a  week,  to  plant  Euro- 
pean lindens  with  the  native  basswood 
just  for  that  purpose.  Have  any  of  our 
friends  had  experience  with  the  Euro- 
pean linden?    Who  will  enlighten  us? 

Wheat  and  the  The  Hessian  fly  has  been 
Hessian  Fly  a  great  pest  again.  Many 
of  the  fields  around  here 
were  about  utterly  ruined  by  it,  and 
most  localities  suffered  more  or  less 
from  its  depredations.  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  the  fly  should  work  on 
some  varieties  and  leave  others  almost 
untouched.  If  the  report  came  from 
almost  any  other  source  besides  I.  P. 
Boberts,  director  of  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
I  would  feel  like  investigating  further 
before  believing.  But  here  it  is,  and  we 
must  accept  it  as  gospel  truth,  namely: 
"We  are  raising'  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff, 
which  has  not  been  infested  with  the 
fly,  although  the  fields  on  three  sides  of 
us  of  other  varieties  of  wheat  are  nearly 
destroyed.  A  few  years  ago  I  visited 
(several  times  and  several  years  in  suc- 
cession) the  trial-grounds  of  the  exper- 
imental farm  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  and 
there  I  found,  among  the  tests  of  great- 
est interest,  beds  of  the  various  kinds 
of  grain.  At  the  time  I  mentioned  the 
Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  wheat  (in  these 
columns)  as  the  most  promising  of  any 
of  the  wheat  varieties.  The  experimen- 
talist recommended  it  earnestly  as  the 
most  productive  variety  under  test.  He 
gives  the  following  description  of  it: 
"Quite  distinct  from  all  other  varieties 
grown;  heads  bald,  color  of  g.-ain  white. 
The  straw  is  medium  in  length,  and  the 
crop  has  a  golden  appearance.  Unan- 
imously pronounced  the  most  attractive 
variety  at  this  station  by  five  judges 
who  examined  the  standing  grain." 
Seed-wheat  can  be  had  at  about  one 
dollar  a  bushel,  and  our  readers  should 
not  be  induced  to  pay  fancy  prices. 

T.  Greineb. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Corn  The  great  drought  of  1901  will 
serve  to  teach  many  farmers  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  put  all  of  their  eggs 
into  one  basket.  Thousands  of  farmers 
were  becoming  specialists;  that  is, 
they  were  beginning  to  grow  one  crop 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Many 
had  decided  that  corn  is  the  most  prof- 
itable crop  that  can  be  raised  in  the 
so-called  "corn  belt,"  and  either  were 
growing  or  were  preparing  to  grow 
that  one  cereal  exclusively.  In  many 
sections  of  the  drought-stricken  area 
those  who  had  adopted  corn  as  their 
specialty  find  themselves  well-nigh 
stranded.  The  long  drought  practically 
ruined  the  crop,  and  all  they  will  get 
out  of  it  will  be  a  little  fodder.  They 
will  have  no  grain  of  any  kind.  Oats, 
wheat,  barley  and  rye  were  too  early 
for  the  drought,  and  those  who  had 
fields  of  one  or  more  of  these  have  a 
supply  of  grain  that  will  enable  them 
to  hold  their  young  stock,  to  feed  their 
working  animals,  and  to  carry  over  a 
full  number  of  breeding-stock,  cows, 
sheep,  hogs  and  fowls. 

Oats  While  there  is  no  question  that 
corn  is  the  best-paying  crop  that 
can  be  grown  in  the  great  "corn  belt," 
the  possibility  of  a  partial  or  complete 
failure  of  this  great  cereal  should  be 
sufficient  to  induce  farmers  to  sow  oats, 
wheat,  rye  or  some  other  crop  on  a 
portion  of  their  land.  In  many  local- 
ities oats  fail  to  yield  a  profitable  crop 
except  in  favorable  years.  They  are 
stricken  by  rust  a  few  days  before 
ripening,  the  grain  withering"  and  the 
straw  softening,  so  that  they  fall  of 
their  own  weight.  If  the  crop  is  care- 
fully watched  at  the  critical  period  the 
first  indications  of  rust  may  be  noted 
and  the  crop  cut  for  hay  before  injury 
is  done.  Those  who  have  never  fed  oat 
hay  do  not  know  what  a  splendid  feed 
it  is.  Cattle  and  horses  will  eat  every 
spear  of  it  and  do  better  on  it  than 
on  good  timothy.  Sheep  eat  it  rav- 
enously. It  should  be  mowed  like  grass, 
cured  and  put  up  like  hay.  I  have  seen 
fields  of  twenty  to  forty  acres  of  oats 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  because  they 
were  rusted  and  the  grain  shriveled  to 
chaff,  when  the  entire  lot  might  have 
been  saved  and  converted  into  the  finest 
hay  one  could  wish  by  cutting  when  the 
first  indications  of  rust  were  apparent. 

Cow-peas  I  had  some  cow-peas  well 
started  before  the  present 
drought  became  severe,  and  they  have 
made  •  a  good  growth.  When  the  soil 
was  as  dry  as  powder  and  the  temper- 
ature one  hundred  and  over  they  would 
look  rather  limp  from  about  eight  A. 
M.  to  nearly  sunset,  then  they  would 
straighten  up  again  and  by  morning  be 
looking  first-rate.  I  sowed  another  lot 
after  the  drought  had  fairly  set  in,  and 
they  came  up,  grew  about  four  inches, 
and  stayed,  there.  They  are  not  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  high  at  this 
time  (July  27th),  but  they  are  looking 
lively  and  only  waiting  for  rain  to  jump 
upward  at  a  lively  rate.  Farmers  who 
live  on  land  that  dries  out  quickly 
should  make  sure  of  some  early  crop 
for  feed.  I  have  never  seen  a  season 
that  was  so  dry  that  neither  an  early 
nor  late  crop  could  be  grown.  Nine 
times  in  ten  the  early  crop  is  the 
safest,  because  it  misses  the  summer 
drought  that  seems  to  have  become 
almost  inevitable.  Many  writers  have 
advised  the  sowing  of  cow-peas  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  June.  It  it  far  safer 
to  sow  them  early. 

Reservoir  There  is  one  thing  that  every 
farmer  should  do,  if  his  land 
is  in  such  a  shape  that  he  can,  and  that 
is  to  dam  up  a  ravine  on  his  farm  so 
as  to  form  a  lake — not  a  mud-hole,  but 
a  lake.  I  know  hundreds  of  farms  on 
which  this  can  be  done  at  little  expense 
and  a  depth  of  ten  to  twenty  feet  of 
water  secured.  I  have  noted  many 
sorry  attempts  at  building  dams  for 
this  purpose,  the  work  being  less  than 
half  done,  with  the  usual  result — a 
broken  dam  and  a  shallow  puddle.  I 
have  also  seen  the  work  well  done,  and 
a  fine  lake  two  to  three  hundred  yards 
long,  thirty  to  sixty  feet  wide  and  ten 
to  twenty  feet  deep  secured,  from  which 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  fish  and  -tons  of 
ice  are  taken  every  year. 

Fred  Grundy. 


Sharpies  "Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

If  no  agent  will  bring  you  a  | 
Sharpies  Separator  we  will 
loan  you  one  for  trial 

FREE  OF  COST. 

They  give  more  butter  than 
any  other  separator,enough  to 
pay  big  interest  on  the  whole 
first  cost,  and  they  turn  much 
easier,  besides  being  entirely 
simple,  safe  and  durable,  (for- 
mer capacity  doubled,  with  less 
driving  power.) 

Improvements  come  fast  here.  We  have 
been  making  superior  separators  for  19 
years  (longest  in  America)  and  are  proud 
of  them,  but  these  new  "Tubulars"  dis- 
count anything  either  ourselves  or  any- 
one has  ever  made.  Free  Book,  1  Business 
Dairying,"  and  Catalogue  No.  112. 

Sharpies  Co., 
Chicago,  Ills. 


P.  M.  Sharpies, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
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BULL- STRONG! 

....PIG-TIGHT.... 

An  Illinois  farmer  said  that  aft- 
er harvest  he  had  fully  200  bush- 
els of  loose  oats  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  secure  any  ben- 
efit from,  because  the  fence 
around  the  field  would  not  turn 
hogs.  Figure  the  loss  foryourself. 
He  also  said,  all  this  would  have 
been  saved  if  he  had  used,  the 
Kitselman  Woven  Wire  Coiled 
Spring  Fencei  and  the  value 
would  have  gone  a  long  waya 
towards  paving  cost  of  the  fence. 

With  the  Duplex  Machine 
any  farmer  can  make  it  himself 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  wire. 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  D24-        Muncie,  lnds 


CUSTOM  BALERS 

will  make  most  money  by  using  our 
CnilTIIUf  IPIf  Two-Horse  Full  Circle 

dUUIniflbll  BALING  PRESS 

because  it  is  the  strongest,  safest,  lightest  run- 
ning, easiest  to  feed,  largest  capacity  press  on 
the  market.  The  only  successful  bank  barn  press 
made— power  hinged  to  press  admitting  of  any  de- 
sired angle.  Low,  easy  to  step  over  bridge— 7  in. 
We  put  our  reputation  behind  these  facts.  New 
Illustrated  Catalog  free 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO., 
125  Muin  St.,  Sandwich,  Ills 


MORE  MONEY 

can  be  realized  from  well  baled 
than  from  loose  hay.    Your  mar- 
ket is  your  nearest  K.  R.  station 
when  your  hay  Is  baled. 

"ELI" 

Baling  Presses  ' 

bale  hay  better  than  others.  Make  close  .  t/j$&F  Horse  and 
compact  bales.  Save  room  in  a  car.  Feed  ^^Kii/  Steam  Power, 
hole  53x30  me.  Safe  and  easy  to  feed.  They  take  the  least  power 
necessary  to  do  good  work.  Being  made  of  steel  they  combine  great- 
est lightness  and  strength.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1116  Hampshire  St.,  Quiocy,  Ills. 


BALES 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


The  Gem  Fnll-Cirole  >LUC^  Baler,  lightest, 
strongest, cheapest  baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel. 
Operated  by  1  or  2  horses.  Bales  10  to  16  tons  a  day. 
Sold  on  5  days'  trial.   Catalogae  free/  Address 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qulncy,  III. 


DEDERICK'S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  all  the  hay  baled  in  the 
world.Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

Address  p.  K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS', 
Fb»v       A.    41  Tlvoli  Street, 
Rapid,    J^L     Albany.  N.V. 
Strong,  Mjjjggjlf  The  Pioneer— It  still 
leads  all  others, 


HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

up  a  little  money!  Would  you  like  to  go  into 
a  profitable  business!    Then  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  putitto  work.  You  can  make  more 
money  drilling  wells  of  all  kinds  than 
you  can  make  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  invested  in  any  other  bus- 
iness. Write  us  at  once  for  free  cat- 
alog and  proofs  of  these  statements. 

STAB  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron,  0. 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers'  Sale. 
Sheets  either  fiat,  corru 
gated  or*' V*  crimped.  No 
tools  except  a  hatchet  or 
hammer  is  needed  to  lay 
the  roofing.  We  furnish 
free  with  each  order 
enough  paint  to  £l  "JC 
cover  and  nails  to  lay.  Frice  per  square, 
A  square  means  100  square  ft.  Write  for  Free  Catalogae 
No.  84  on  General  merchandise.  Chicago  House 
Wrecking  Co.,  West  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago.  Ill 


ALL  STFZU*?»ftLAWN  FENCE. 


60  DESIGNS  CHEAP  AS  WOOD. 
Also  make  high  grade  STEEL  RANGES.   Buy  from 
us  and  you  get  Manfr's  Prices.    CATALOG  FREE. 
Write  us  to  day.    UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO. 
971  N.  10th  St.,      TEKEE  HAUTE,  IND. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  designs,  all  steel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue  free. 
KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
427North  St., 
Eokomo,  Indiana. 


HBSSFENCE! 


STRONGEST 
,  MADE.  Buil- 

UllMtVAMMVi  "  —"~w'—  "  strong.  Chicken. 
KKSBJKKS  tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
KSKSSEfflffiS  Pr'«8-  Kully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 
tmUBWHinnmt  COUJSD  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 

'Box  18,        Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Renewing  Old  Pastubes. — The  se- 
vere, drought  has  been  hard  on 
pastures,  both  on  account  of 
lack  of  moisture  and  on  account 
of  overstocking-.  The  sod  is  killed  out 
in  places,  and  weeds  will  come  in.  A 
great  deal  of  our  natural  pasture-land 
should  not  be  broken  except  when  a 
new)  seeding  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  the  lifetime  of  these  pastures 
could  be  prolonged  by  some  attention 
right  now.  The  begt  way  to  control 
weeds  is  to  crowd  them  out,  and  there  is 
no  better  plant  than  timothy  to  do  this 
with  until  better  pasture-grasses  can 
get  a  new  foothold.  In  September,  no' 
matter  if  the  weather  is  dry,  a  grain- 
•  drill,  with  sharp  hoes,  should  be  run 
over  all  thin  patches  in  the  pasture,  dis- 
tributing one  fourth  to  one  third  of  a 
bushel  of  timothy-seed  an  acre  in  con- 
nection with  two  hundred  pounds  an 
acre  of  a  high-grade  acid  phosphate. 
The  drill-hoes  will  cut  the  thin  sod  so 
that  some  of  the  seed  will  find  fresh 
soil  for  starting  when  the  fall  rains 
come,  and  the  trash  of  the  old  sod  will 
furnish  some  winter  protection  to  the 
new  plants.  If  some  stable  manure  can 
be  spared  for  a  light  top-dressing  it  • 
will  pay  wTell  in  making  a  sod  that  will 
choke  out  the  weeds.  We  expect  too 
much  of  our  pastures,  and  help  them 
too  little.  If  the  bare  spots  were  given 
some  seed  in  bad  years,  and  some  ferti- 
lizers were  added  after  a  light  scratch- 
ing of  the  surface,  weeds  would  be  kept 
under  better  control,  more  grass  would 
be  gotten,  and  the  breaking-plow  need 
not  be  used  so  frequently  on  land  that 
needs  the  protection  of  a  sod  all  the 
time.  If  we  would  look  upon  pasture- 
grasses  as  a  crop,  and  give  them  atten- 
tion when  most  needed,  our  labor  would 
be  rewarded  fully  as  well  as  it  is  when 
applied  to  most  tilled  crops. 

Killing  Perennials. — This  is  a  good 
season  for  killing  bushes,  briars  and 
weed's  in  pastures.  A  reader  of  one  of 
tin-  farm  journals  recently  stated  that 
he  once  knew  what  day  in  August  was 
the  right  one  for  killing  such  growth, 
but  lie  had  forgotten,  and  would  like  to 
know  the  exact  date.    Some  farmers 

'persist  in  believing  that  special  days 
have  virtue  in  them.  The  fact  is  that 
the  right  day  to  take  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  vitality  out  of  a  plant 
by  cutting  its  top  off  is  the  day  or  days 
when  weather  and  soil  conditions  and 
its  own  stage  of  growth  are  such  that 
there  is  the  least  power  of  recuperation 
in  that  plant.  In  the  case  of  plants  that 
make  seed  this  stage  is  just  before  the 
seed  matures,  especially  if  the  soil  is 
lacking  in  moisture.  The  plant  has  put 
forth  its  best  energy  to  make  a  crop 
of  seed,  and  if  all  leaf  surface  is  taken 
from  it  during  this  trying  process  it 
is  injured.  Some  plants  will  die  under 
these  conditions,  while  others  will  not, 
but/  all  are  weakened,  and  that  means 
progress  in  the  work  of  extermination. 
Extreme  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  upon 
the  bleeding  stems  of  some  plants  re- 
duces vitality.  A  hot  spell  of  weather 
during  a  drought  in  midsummer  affords 
a  favorable  time  for  cleaning  pasture- 
fields.    Thorough  work  with  a  sprout- 

,ing-hoe  for  all  bushes,  and  close  mowing 
with  a  scythe  where  there  are  briars 
and  weeds,  will  do  much  in  such  a  sea- 
son as  the  present  one  to  get  the 
growth  under  control.  It  will  riot  be 
killed  by  one  trimming,  but  the  work 
next  season  will  be  less.  Where  it  had 
gotten  a  strong  foothold  I  have  cut 
over  the  pastures  twice  in  a  season  to 
keep  it  in  check,  but  thorough  work  in 
an  August  drought  each  year  will  soon 
give  the  sod' mastery,  with  a  little  help 
each  year. 

Shortening  the  Feeding  Season. — 
The  prices  of  feeding-stuffs  have  gone 
up  at  a  rapid  rate.  Sorghum,  cow-peas 
and  other  summer  forage  crops  were 
planted  more  freely  than  usual  to  help 
out  the  short  corn  crop,  but  the  supply 
of  winter  feed  is  woefully  small  on 
many  farms.  Where  corn-stubble  is  not 
to  be  seeded  to  wheat  or  oats  it  will 
pay  to  sow  rye  at  once  for  late  fall  and 
early  spring  pasture.  Two  bushels  of 
seed,  an  acre  is  about  the  rig-lit  amount 


for  pasture,  and  the  seeding  should  be 
made  as  early  in  September  as  is  prac- 
ticable. If  the  fall  is  seasonable  some 
pasture  will  be  gotten  before  winter, 
and  early  in  the  spring  the  rye  will 
make  a  lot  of  feed  that  will  do  the 
stock  good.  It  is,  especially  valuable 
for  young  stock,  such  as  lambs,  calves 
and  colts,  when  used  with  judgment. 
Such  pasture  is  washy  when  depended 
upon  too  exclusively,  but  it  can  furnish 
about  half  the  bulk  of  feed  needed  b3T 
an  animal,  being  supplemented  by  some 
hay  and  grain,  and  the  green  feed  helps 
to  get  full  value  out  of  the  dry  feed  by 
aiding  digestion.  Rye  comes  on  very 
early  in  the  spring,  and  makes  good 
pasture  fully  one  month  before  summer 
pastures  should  be  stocked.  If  the  land 
is  not  tramped  when  wet  the  sod  im- 
proves the  soil,  and  there  is  a  double 
gain  from  the  seeding.  Do  not  let  land 
lie  bare  during  the  winter,  and  this 
year  manage  to  get  some  feeding  value 
from  it  if  the  supply  of  feeding-stuffs 
is  small,  bearing  in  mind  always  that 
the  grazing  cannot  be  done  with  profit 
when  the  ground  is  wet. 

Harvesting  Corn. — We  have  been 
just  as  slow  in  employing  new  methods 
of  harvesting  and  handling  our  corn 
as  we  were  in  accepting  the  wheat- 
harvesters  as  substitutes  for  the 
cradles.  It  took  years  to  introduce 
machines  for  the  handling  of  the  wheat 
crop,  and  while  they  are  now  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  the  corn  machinery  has 
to  be  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
farmers  in  many  sections.  Our  conser- 
vatism shows  up  plainly  when  a  sort  of 
revolution  in  the  methods  of  handling 
a  crop  is  urged  upon-  us.  The  greater 
part  of  the  corn  crop  is  still  cut  with  a 
corn-knife,  and  the  corn  is  husked  by 
hand,  while  the  fodder  is  fed  long  or 
else  run  through  a  cutting-box.  But 
machinery  for  performing  this  work 
has  been  so  perfected,  the  value  of  the 
stover  has  become  so  well  understood, 
and  the  supply  of  hands  has  become  so 
small  upon  the  farms,  that  the  corn 1 
harvester  and  husker  and  shredder  are 
making  rapid  headway  in  gaining  pub- 
lic favor.  Farm-work  must  require  less 
and  less  human  labor  or  go  undone 
whenever  mines  aud  factories  have  a... 
demand  for  their  products,  as  they  can 
pay  higher  wages  than  farming"  will"; 
justify.  With  self-binders,  threshers, 
mowers,  hay-rakes  and  hajvslings  the. 
wheat  and  hay  crops  are  now  saved 
largely  by  horse  and"  steam  power. 
Such  power  must  do  the  major  part  of 
the  work  in  the  case  of  corn.  Success- 
ful harvesters  are  now  in  use,  and  the 
shredders  help  us  to  get  full  value  out 
of  the  stover,  permitting  the  sale  of 
more  high-priced  timothy  hay.  The 
fact  is  worth  noting  that  this  improved 
machinery  is  not  displacing  labor  on 
the  farms,  but  is  coming  in  to  do  the 
work  that  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
men  who  have  flocked  to  the  factories 
and  public  works  where  better  wages, 
can  be  paid  by  employers.  David. 


WHEAT  CULTURE  AND  THE  HESSIAN  FLY 

As  to  wheat  American  growers  are 
still  in  the  lead.  The  German  millers 
have  acknowledged  that-  their'  home- 
grown wheat  is  so  deficient  in  gluten 
that  imported  wheat,  such  as  Kansas 
Hard  or  Northwestern  Spring  or  other 
hard  Wheats,  must  be  bought  to  mix. 
with  the  home-grown  to  improve  the 
baking  quality  of  the  flour. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  the  farmers  in 
the  white-wheat  growing  districts  ,  to 
drop  the  culture  of  white  varieties  .and. 
substitute  the  red  ones  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  gluten)  such  as  are- 
grown  in  southwestern  Kansas  and  Ok- 
lahoma. The  up-to-date  baker  wants- 
a  certain  proportion  of  white-wheat 
flour  to  g-ve  his  loaves  good  color,  but 
enough  strong  flour,  such  as  contains 
at  least -forty  per  cent- of  wet  gluten, 
to  give  each  loaf  a  highly  nutritive 
character.  Xeither  the  miller  nor  the 
baker  wants  the  wheat-grower  to  do 
any  mixing  for  them. 

Immense  loss  has  resulted  in  western 
New  York  and  elsewhere  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Hessian  fly.  What  can  be 
done  now  to  ward  off  its  attacks  is  the 
leading  question.  In  brief,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  burn  the  stubble 
if  that  ,can  be  done  safely.  The  next 
thing  is  to  procure  pure,  plump  seed  of 
Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  for  sowin"  earlv 


in  October.  In  the  meantime  plow  and 
thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil  on  a  strip 
of  land  about  twenty  feet  in  width  en- 
tirely around  the  field  to  be  seeded  with 
the  main  crop  later,  and  seed  this  with 
any  variety  of  wheat  that  stools  or  til- 
lers out  freely.  Do  this  quite  early,  so 
that  the  fly  will  attack  this  first.  Some 
seed  this  strip  with  timothy  when  the 
wheat  is  sown. 

The  universal  testimony  respecting 
Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  (which  was 
originated  at  the  Canada  experimental 
farm  at  Guelph,  Ontario)  is  that  it 
is  practically  a  weevil-proof  variety 
in  western  New  York  and  in  central 
and  western  Michigan.  Mr.  Wm.  N. 
Rowe  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
Michigan  State  Millers'  Association 
said:  -Since  the  Hessian  fly  had  be- 
come so  destructive  he  had  found  that 
Dawson's  Golden  Chaff,  which  is  large- 
stalked,  with  strong  straw,  effectually 
resists  the  attacks  of  the  fly  and  seems 
to  stand  up  the  best  of  all."  He  said 
that  his  crop  last  year  was  over  twenty- 
four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that  this 
year's  crop  gives  promise  of  being  a 
still  better  one.  The  Colby  Milling  Com- 
pany, of  Dowagiac,  report  the  present 
wheat  crop  as  being  much  better  than 
last  year,  and  state  that  Dawson's 
Golden  Chaff  seems  to  have  been  free 
from  the  fly. 

During-  a  recent  visit  to  Genesee 
County  in  western  New  York  I  learned 
that  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  was  the 
only  variety  that  yielded  a  full  crop, 
though  other  varieties  being  almost 
wholly  destroyed.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  facts  as  here  stated. 

Wm.  M.  King. 

AGRICULTURAL  VERSUS  STREET  FAIRS 

From  the  first  of  August  to  the  mid- 
dle of  October  is  the  season  of  the 
agricultural  fair.  As  now  used  in  the 
United  States  the  word  "fair"  appears 
to  have  completely  lost  its  Old  World 
meaning. 

Fairs  in  England  are  of  ancient  or- 
igin, and  appear  to  have  been  but  the 
natural  expression  of  a  general  de- 
mand for  a  public  market  where  the  sell- 
er with  his  wares  might  meet  the  buyer 
with  his  money.  Lord  Coke  quaintly 
defines  fairs  to  be  "a  greater  species 
of  market  recurring  at  more  distant 
intervals."  Fair  and  markets  have  both 
been  distinguished  by  this  writer  from 
a  "mart,"  which  he  considers  as  a  yet 
greater  species  of  "fair."  All  three  may 
comprehensively  be  described  as  a  cus- 
tomary or  legalized  place  for  the  sale 
of  commodities.  In  the  old  days  in 
England  the  laborer  out  of  a  job  jour- 
neyed with  the  agriculturist  to  the  fair 
and  there  offered  his  time  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  These  laborers,  who  were 
as  often  women  and  girls  as  boys  and 
men,  were  put  through  their  paces  as 
thoroughly  as  were  the  horses  offered 
for  sale  upon  the  same  course.  They 
were  carefully  examined  as  to  sound- 
ness of  wind  and  limb,  and  the  bidding 
was  based  purely  upon  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  subject  offering  to  sell 
his  or  her  services.  So  strict  were  the 
laws  of  the  day  defining  the  rights  and 
power  of  the  employer,  or  "master," 
over  the  hireling,  or  "serf,"  that  the 
relationship  amounted  to  practical 
ownership  and  the  service  little  short 
of  actual  slavery.  In  England  no  fair 
could  be  held  without  a  grant  from  the 
sovereign,  and  consequently  the  trans- 
actions which  occurred  at  the  fairs,  in- 
cluding the  hiring  of  servants,  possessed 
the  seal  of  governmental  authority  or 
approval,  and  was  binding  in  its  effects. 
Of  course,  this  latter  condition  no 
longer  prevails  in  England,  but  the  in- 
stitution of  the  fair  itself  remains  prac- 
tically as  it  was  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
It  is  a  place  where  manufactured  and 
agricultural  products  are  offered  for 
sale,  and  it  is  in  no  sense  regarded,  as 
it  is  with  us,  an  occasion  of  relaxation 
and  merry-making. 

In  common  with  many  other  excel- 
lent institutions  that  remain  with  us, 
but  whose  origin  would  scarcely  be 
attributed  to  such  a  source,  the  word 
"fair"  comes  from  the  Catholic  church, 
having  been  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
custom  and  applied  to  festivals.  Cath- 
olic fairs  are  common  in  every  commu- 
nity where  members  of  the  church  are 
numerous;  but  the  occasions  are  used 
for  the  display  of  fancy  work  and  the 
sale  of  the  same,  friendly  contests  of 


skill  or  chance,  and  many  original  wavs 
of  entertaining  crowds  are  introduced. 

In  this  country  the  word  "fair"  seems 
to  be  exclusively  applied  to  industrial 
exhibitions  and  to  what  may  be  more 
appropriately  described  as  "fancy  ba- 
zaars." The  Horse  Fair  was  the  start 
of  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  insti- 
tution had  an  involuntary  origin.  In 
the  early  days  a  man  who  owned  a 
horse  just  a  little  faster  than  his  neigh- 
bor's would  make  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge to  a  race.  A  smooth  stretch  of 
road  was  selected,  word  was  passed 
around  among  the  neighbors,  and  on. 
the  day  of  the  race  a  crowd  of  women 
and  men,  usually  on  horseback,  was 
present  to  witness  the  sport.  The  oc- 
casion was  found  to  be  enjoyable,  and 
its  practice  was  encouraged  by  public 
men,  and  the  result  was  the  regularly 
constituted  horse-race,  to  which  hun- 
dreds of  people  were  attracted.  The 
institution  grew  and  was  made  the 
occasion  for  the  display  of  perfected 
products  of  farm,  shop  and  loom. 
When  once  started  the  mighty  possi- 
bilities of  the  occasion  became  appar- 
ent, and  with  the  usual  Yankee  read- 
iness it  was  utilized  and  increased  as 
the  demands  appeared  to  warrant.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  present  agricul- 
tural fair  did  not  spring  into  being 
full  grown,  but  gradually  assumed  its 
present  proportions  and  purpose.  From 
the  diversity  of  the  interests  that 
called  the  agricultural  fair  into  being 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  varied  form  of 
entertainment  to  be  found  in  America. 

It  is  for  all  classes  of  people.  Un- 
doubtedly the  dominant  idea  of  the 
originators  and  promoters  of  the  fair 
was  to  make  it  an  exhibition-place  for 
all  sorts  of  products,  whether  grain, 
fruits  or  live  fttock;  but  custom  has 
apparently  modified  the  rule,  and  the 
amusement  feature  of  the  fair  of  to-day 
is  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
exhibits. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  who- 
ever patronizes  a  fair — that  is,  every 
one  who  pays  his  money  at  the  gates 
to  see  the  fair,  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  managers,  and  he, 
usually  gets  it.  It  would  be  folly  for, 
the  fair  managers  to  prepare  an  exhibit 
of  oil-paintings  and  fine  needlework  for 
the  man  who  is  interested  in  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep.  But  there  are  many 
who  attend  the  fair  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  exhibits  in  the  fine-art, 
departments  and  care  little  or  nothing 
for  the  live  stock.  Again,  there  is  the 
large  class  who  go  to  be  amused.  These 
are  mainly  young  persons  who  make 
no  pretense  to  a  desire  for  improve- 
ment. They  attend  the  fair  and  see 
everything  on  hand.  Unconsciously 
they  are  educated  to  the  limits  of  the 
exhibition.  They  observe  the  perfection 
of  the  stock  and  other  exhibits,  exam- 
ine the  pictures,  needlework,  flowers, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  carry  away  with 
them  impressions  that  will  last  through 
life.  As  soon  as  possible  they  hurry 
into  the  grand  stand  to  see  the  races 
and  hear  the  bands  and  chat  with  ac- 
quaintances. They  are  happy,  delighted 
with  everything,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
are  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of  the 
scene.  Manifestly,  and  this  in  the  light 
of  experience,  ever}'  feature  of  the  fair 
must  be  arranged  for  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  will  most  enjoy  that  partic- 
ular feature.  The  agricultural  fair  is 
about  the  only  institution  which  com- 
bines in  a  close  relation  business  and. 
pleasure,  profit  and  amusement.  Visa 
itors  at  such  a  place  can  hardly  be  en- 
tertained without  receiving  benefit,  sOJ 
closely  allied  and  associated  are  all  the 
departments  of  the  exhibition. 

The  fair  is  a  time  for  relaxation,  and 
for  many  persons  is  the  only  vacation 
the  year  affords.  That  the  primary 
object  of  the  majority  who  attend  the 
fair  is  to  seek  improvement  cannot  be 
maintained.  This  fact  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  managements,  and 
every  device  possible  in  the  way  of  at- 
tractive arrangement,  perfect  finish  and 
unique  display  has  been  made  use  of. 
Generally  speaking,  managers  of  our 
agricultural  fairs  deserve  great  credit, 
for  their  earnest  endeavors  to  furnish  a. 
high-class,  moral  and  instructive  exhi- 
bition. 

The  horse-race  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  fair  is  frowned  upon  by  a  class' 
of  persons  who  desire  to  attend  to  see; 
the  exhibits.    These  persons  are  enta 
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tied  to  consideration,  and  they  receive 
it  in  a  large  degree  from  the  managers. 
The  experience  of  many  years  proves 
that  the  decently  and  fairly  conducted 
horse-race  is  the  most  popular  amuse- 
ment that  can  be  offered  to  a  large 
crowd  of  people.  The  popularity  of 
the  races  is  attested  by  the  large  crowds 
that  throng'  the  track.  Nothing'  has 
ever  yet  been  offered  that  would  begin 
to  be  so  popular,  and  no  form  of  amuse- 
ment is  so  generally  demanded  by  the 
entire  public.  Ample  entertainment  is 
usually  provided  for  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  racing',  so  that  their  entertain- 
ment is  not  curtailed  by  reason  of  the 
performances  in  the  speed  ring'. 

The  spirit  of  education  is  a  subtle  one. 
Its  fruits  are  not  always  manifest  in  a 
public  way.  The  effects  of  the  enlight- 
enment afforded  by  the  fairs  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  improved  conditions  under 
which  the  people  are  living';  in  the  im- 
proved live  stock  that  ranges  the  farms; 
in  the  beautiful  homes  that  dot  the 
country;  in  the  refined  demeanor  of  the 
people  generally,  and  their  ready  appre- 
ciation of  worthy  endeavor.  In  bringing 
about  all  these  things  the  agricultural 
fair  has  done  its  share.  Undoubtedly 
it  has  been  a  very  powerful  factor  in 
creating  the  improved  condition  under 
Kvhich  our  people  are  living.  It  cannot 
|>e  contested  that  the  number  of  exhib- 
itors should  be  greater,  and  perhaps  if 
the  proposition  were  placed  before  the 
people  in  a  more  attractive  way  they 
would  increase;  but  it  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully claimed  that  the  results  of 
agricultural  fairs  can  be  measured  only 
by  the  number  of  exhibitors. 

Of  late  years  in  nearly  every  com- 
munity there  has  sprung  up  a  disposi- 
tion to  offer  as  a  counter-claim  to  the 
patronage  of  the  people,  the  institution 
named  the  "street-fair."  These  attrac- 
tions are  what  their  name  indicates,  an 
exhibition  of  industrial  products  given 
in  the  streets  of  a  town  or  village. 
Prizes  are  usually  offered  by  merchants 
for  the  best  bushel  of  corn,  potatoes, 
wheat,  etc.,  and  for  the  best  loaf  of 
bread,  cake,  pies,  etc.  Very  seldom 
have  these  offers  resulted  in  bringing 
out  a  sufficient  number  of  contestants 
to  give  the  affair  even  the  semblance  of 
a  contest.  Agriculturists  have  never 
entered  heartily  into  the  form  of  enter- 
tainment known  as  the  street-fair,  and 
the  institution  has  resolved  itself  into 
an  army  of  side-shows  of  questionable 
morality  and  by  no  means  questionable 
purpose.  The  main  object  of  street- 
fairs,  so  far  as  observation  has  gone,  is 
to  separate  visitors  from  their  money 
}n  the  quickest  possible  manner,  and 
make  the  smallest  return  for  the  same. 
In  many  cities  and  towns  in  Indiana, 
and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  a 
like  condition  exists  elsewhere,  the 
street-fairs  have  brought  into  the placea 
gang  of  fakirs,  peddlers,  showmen,  lewd 
women, and  transitory  merchants  whose 
mere  presence  was  a  menace  to  the 
well-being  of  the  youths  and  maidens, 
and  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  citizens  generally.  Gamblers  were 
on  every  corner,  and  gambling-  was  ram- 
pant day  and  night.  There  was  never 
a  street-fair  without  its  "Midway,"  and 
this  was  fairly  redolent  with  vice 
and  temptation.  After  a  careful  corre- 
spondence, carried  on  with  the  purpose 
of  finding  some  one  who  would  report 
favorably  upon  street-fairs,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  responsible  citizen, 
outside  of  the  promoters  of  the  enter- 
tainments, who  would  give  a  good  re- 
port concerning  them.  In  nearly  every 
instance  the  exhibitions  were  the  sub- 
ject of  ministerial  protest,  and  their 
return  1o  a  town  called  forth  organized 
opposition.  C.  M.  Ginthek. 
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his  trees,  and  in  the  winter  filled  them 
with  dried  pine-needles.  This  did  not 
prove  wholly  satisfactory.  He  then 
tried  cloth  tent-covers.  His  orange- 
trees  now  are  the  pride  of  the  town. 

The  returns  from  choice  orange  groves 
will  pay  for  protection.  I  have  seen  a 
grape-fruit  tree  near  Belleview,  Fla., 
that  has  borne  fifteen  hundred  grape- 
fruits in  a  single  year.  These  grape- 
fruits at  ten  cents  apiece  would  have 
brought  the  owner  one  hundred  and 
fifty    dollars.     A    hundred  protected 


grape-fruit  trees  would  yield  an  income 
of  a  thousand  dollars  or  more,  and  sup- 
port a  man  and  his  family  in  Florida, 
a  place  where  one  may  live  more  cheap- 
ly than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  as 
the  sun  furnishes  him  largely  fuel  and 
clothing,  and  one's  gardens  may  be 
made  to  produce  sweet-potatoes,  cab- 
bages, strawberries,  cumquats  and  figs 
and  grapes  nearly  all  the  year.  Like 
Holland  from  the  dikes,  so  Florida  is 
to  rise  again  and  in  golden  glory  by 
protected  trees.  The  rich  are  protect- 
ing acres  of  orange  and  grape-fruit 
trees  in  this  way.  A  poor  man  may 
protect  enough  to  support  his  family. 

There  is  a  quality  of  the  Florida 
orange  that  will  always  give  it  a  dis- 
tinct place  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  Florida  orange  can  never  be  driven 
from  the  market. 

The  great  use  of  grape-fruit  in  the 
Northern  cities  would  alone  secure 
Florida  fruit-growers  from  failure. 
The  fruit  is  reported  to  contain  quinine, 
and  to  be  a  very  good  tonic  and  vital- 
izing. However  this  may  be,  banquets 
that  used  to  begin  with  soups  now 
start  with  halved  grape-fruit  which 
have  stood  soaked  with  sugar  for  half  a 
day  or  more,  awaiting  the  festal  hour. 
In  some  places  the  grape-fruit  pulp  is 
frozen,  and  served  like  sherbet. 

The  hardy  bush  orange  of  China,  or 
cumquat  orange,  is  likely  to  be  grown 
extensively  in  Florida.  It  finds  an  im- 
mediate market.  The  Citrus  Deliciosa, 
or  China  Mandarin  orange,  is  also  like- 
ly to  come  into  use  more  largely  than 
before,  as  it  can  be  easily  protected. 

COFFEE 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  in  Costa  Rica. 
I  went  from  Port  Lemon  to  Costa  Rica's 
beautiful  «ity,  San  Jose.  Passing 
through  lofty  groves  of  cocoanut 
palms  to  what  seemed  to  be  an  ocean 
of  banana-fields,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
cart-loads  of  ripening  bananas  heaped 
up  along  the  way — bananas  enough,  it 
would  seem,  to  feed  all  New  England. 
I  turned  to  a  friend  sitting  beside  me 
and  looking  out  of  the  car  window. 

"Why  does  the  country  pile  up  ba- 
nanas by  the  roadsides  to  rot?" 

"That  the  leaves  may.  grow  stronger 
and  last  longer." 

"But  the  people  do  not  grow  banana- 
leaves." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  do." 

"Why?" 

"To  protect  their  coffee-plants.  Those 
are  not  banana-fields.  They  are  coffee- 
fields.  Coffee  has  to  be  protected  from 
the  sun." 

It  is  so  everywhere.  Holland  pro- 
tects her  glistening  gardens  from  the 
sea;  New  England  makes  her  short  sea- 
son long  by  gardens  under  glass.  The 
Dakotas  protect  their  crops  from 
drought,  and  by  canned  fruit  and  veg- 
etables secure  for  the  winter  the  prod- 
ucts of  long-season  crops.  They  are 
doing  what  the  hardy  people  of  north- 
ern Europe  so  well  have  done.  Florida 
is  protecting  her  oranges,  and  Costa 
Rica  her  coffee.  The  agricultural  and 
horticultural  world  is  finding  out  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  college;  two 
windmills  may  be  placed  in  a  single 
field;  both  of  them  will  go.  Wliat  is 
worth  growing  is  worth  protecting. 
Thrift  finds  a  way;  creative  genius  is 
money.    One  may  conquer  the  soil. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  FLOODS  AND  WASHOUTS 

The  benefits  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  judicious  care  of  our  wood- 
lands is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
mat  of  fallen  leaves  which  covers  the 
ground  .in  the  forest,  absorbs  the  rain 
as  it  falls,  instead  of  permitting  it  to 
course  down  the  hillsides,  to  join  the 
brook  which  helps  to  swell  the  river 
to  overflowing.  The  wet  surface  of  the 
leaves  also  operates  as  a  covering  to 
prevent  evaporation,  while  myriads  of 
tiny  rootlets  ,take  up  the  water  as  it 
slowly  percolates  through  this  covering 
into  the  soil,  from  which  it  is  raised  by 
a  mysterious  capillary  force,  through 
the  trunk  and  branches  to  the  leaves, 
where  it  is  given  off  in  the  form  of 
vapor  through  transpiration,  to  be  once 
more  precipitated  to  the  earth  in  the 
shower  or  dew  that  waters  the  growing 
crop.  J.  W.,  Jr. 

Sir,  your  levelers  wish  to  level  down 
as  far  as  themselves,  but  cannot  bear 
leveling  up  to  themselves. — Johnson. 
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I  Take  the  verdict  of  your  live  stock,  and  we  von-  I 
ture  that  It  is  overwhelmingly' 
in  favor  of  ground  feed. 

Scientific  Grinding  Mills 

I  will  make  more  feed  and  better  feed  from  the  j 
same  amount  of  grain.  They  gave  time,  money 
and  feed.  Numerous  kinds— both  sweep  and 
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THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

k  for  all  time  is  the  ^ 

Metal  Wheel. 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 
eties, TO  FIT  ANY  AXLE.  Any 
height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  YOUB 
W  AGON  perfectly  without  change. 

BREAKING  DOWN. 

No  dryiajr  out.   No  resettiog  tires.  Cheap 
because  they  endure.  ■  Send  for  cata- 
lozue  and  prices.   Free  upon  request. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box  96      Qulncy,  Ills. 


SAW  MILLS  MAKE  A  MAN  RICH 

But  he  is  sure  of  success  if  he  buys  the  celebrated 
"  DeLoach  "  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw 
Mill,  for  steam,  water  or  horse  power,  from  4  to 
200  h.  p. ;  Edgers,  Planers,  Shingle  and  Lath  Mills, 
Corn  and  Flour  Mills ;  the  DeLoach  Horse-Power 
Saw  Mill,  latest  thing  out;  four  horses  cut  1500 
feet  lumber  per  day;  six  horses,  2500  feet.  Ad- 
dress Box  300  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue, 
free.  DeLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Special  Prices  Dl?»' 

■      Trial.  Guaranteed.  Double 
'■\ a.nd  Combination  Beam. 

ISP  Clunnnti  SCALE  ««• 

iSgg^'   i7S»yOOU    75  Central  St. 
Catalogue  free.   Write  now.   BINtiHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 


Add  $10  to  value  of  buggy 
Takes  up  all  wear  and  slack, 
makes  worn  buggy  run  like 
sew,  saves  cost  of  new  boxes, 
put  on  or  readjusted  in  few 
minutes.  Sample  set  $1.25 
prepaid.  Agents makinggood 
money.  Exclusive  territory, 
EXTENSION  AXLE  NUT  CO., 
6  Lawrence  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear,  Pure,  Long  Keeping  Cider* 

And  more  of  it  from  the  small  amount  of 
apples  can  only  bo  secured  bj  using  • 

Hydraulic  Cider  Press 

Ma.de  In  various  sites,  hand  &nd  pow«F. 
The  only  preaa  awarded  medal  and  di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair.  Catalogue 
fend  price-list  sent  free  upon  request. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfff.  Co., 
6  Main  St.,  Ml  GUeau,  Ohio 


ENGINES,  BOILERS 
AND  MACHINERY. 

When  you  want  good  rebuilt  ma- 
chinery at  bargain  prices,  write  for 
our  Catalogue,  No.84.  We  carry 
all  kinds  of  engines  (gas,  gasolene 
and  steam  power),  boilers,  pumps, 
and  mill  supplies  in  general. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

West  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  Chicago. 


CWPPT  CinCD  MAY  BE  HAD  THE  YEAR 
bWCCl    LI UCK  ABOUND  BY  USING  

FORD'S  CIDER  PRESERVATIVE 

It  prevents  fermentation  and  holds  eider  sweet  for  years ; 
makes  it  clear,  pure  and  healthful,  no  bad  taste  or  smell. 
It's  the  best  preparation  on  the  market.  Agents  wanted. 
Nothing  sells  better.  Write  to-day.  Package  for  three 
barrels  by  mail  50  cents.  Dozen  packages  by  express, 
g4.50.   FORD  SEED  CO.,  ISox  E,  RAVENNA,  OHIO 


ChampionHayPresses 
fam0u5  mfg.co.chicago 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able; we  give  special 
advantage..  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Coming 

Advance  in  Prices 

PRICES  ON  MANY  PREMIUMS  MUST  BE 
ADVANCED  SEPTEMBER  15th,  1901. 
ORDER  WHAT  YOl  WANT  NOW  .... 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  postal  rates 
on  many  of  our  premiums,  the  prices 
on  them  will  be  very  much  advanced 
September  15th,  and  no  orders  can  be 
filled  at  present  prices  after  September 
15th.  Renew  your  subscription  now 
and  get  such  premium  as  you  want  at 
the  present  low  rate.  Do  not  put  this 
off  until  too  late  and  prices  have 
advanced,  which  they  surely  must. 
Send  your  subscription  to-day  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 


Late. Planting. — The  great  major- 
ity of  home  gardeners  "make 
garden"  some  time  in  spring  or 
whenever  they  think  they  can 
"rob  the  farm"  of  the  work  required  to 
do  it.  A  few  beans,  some  cucumbers 
and  melons  and  a  little  sweet-corn  are 
put  in  later,  and  that  concludes  the 
season's  planting.  This  course,  how 
ever,  is  not  calculated  to  give  to  the 
farmer  even  a  reasonable  portion  of  all 
the  benefits  that  can  easily  be  secured 
from  the  garden  spot.  Here  we  are  in 
the  first  week  of  August,  and  I  am  still 
sowing  seeds  and  planting,  and  expect 
to  see  satisfactory  results.  What  did 
I  sow  and  plant  this  late?  In  the 
first  place,  of  course,  the  ever-ready 
radish — the  common  turnip-rooted  rad- 
ish which  grows  to  table  size  in  four 
weeks  or  less  from  the  time  the  seed 
is  deposited  in  the  ground.  Then  I  put 
in  a  few  winter  radishes — rather  early 
for  that  vegetable,  but  all  my  folks  like 
it,  and  I  can  use  them  in  early  fall, 
having  another  lot  growing  by  that 
time  from  seed  sown  late  in  August  or 
early  in  September.  I  also  sowed  a  few 
rows  of  Short  Horn  carrot  and  early 
table-beets  (Eclipse),  in  order  to  have 
a  supply  of  real  nice  and  tender  carrots 
and  beets  for  my  own  table  and  to 
store  for  winter  use.  The  young  .car- 
rots especially,  if  skilfully  prepared  by 
a  good  cook,  make  a  most  delicious 
dish,  and  are  greatly  relished  by  every 
one'  in  the  family.  I  like  to  have  a 
mess  of  them  right  along  at  least  once 
a  week.  Spinach  for  fall  use  and  kale 
for.  fall  and  winter  greens  were  not 
forgotten,  either.  And  finally,  for  an 
experiment,  I  planted  a  bushel  of  Car- 
man No.  3  potatoes.  I  would  much 
rather  have  planted  Early  Ohios,  but 
did  not  have  them.  These  potatoes  had 
been  intended  for  planting  about  July 
1st,  but1  as  the  ground  was  too  dry  to 
be  worked  then  the  planting  was  put 
off  until  now.  They  were  left  on  the 
ground  under  a  bench  in  the  green- 
house, and  had  become  thoroughly 
greened,  with  strong,  stubby  sprouts,, 
and  in  some  cases  with  voting  potatoes 
already  set.  I  know  it  is  late  for  plant- 
ing potatoes,  but  I  am  in  hopes  that 
frost  will  stay  off  until  after  the  pota- 
toes have  made  some  growth  and 
formed  tubers,  even  if  small  and  im- 
mature— these  tubers  to  be  used  for 
seed  next  year.  As  I  said,  it  is  an  ex- 
periment, nothing  more. 


(rot)  has  spoiled  a  good  share  of  cherry, 
plum  and  peach  crops  heretofore. 

Cabbages  Cracking. — It  is  with  cab- 
bages exactly  as  it  is  with  all  other 
things  in  nature.  There  is  no  stand- 
still. First  comes  the  development, 
the  growth,  then  the  decline  ending  in 
destruction.  The  ultimate  aim  of  nat- 
ural development,  of  course,  is  not  the 
formation  of  a  solid  head.  That  is 
rather  the  handiwork  of  man,  or  the  in- 
terference by  man's  hand.  Nature  aims 
for  the  perpetuation  of  kind  by  means 
of  seed.  When  the  head  is  formed  the 
next  step  is  to  give  the  seed-stalk  a 
chance  to  push  through  that  unnatur- 
ally solid  layer  of  leaves,  and  the  head 
begins  to  crack.  The  next  step  is  the 
growth  of  the  seed-stalk,  the  ripening 
of  the  seed,  and  finally  the  death  of  the 
plant.  We  as  gardeners  want  the  per- 
fect and  most  solid  head,  not  the  seed. 
An  old  way  of  stopping  the  cracking 
of  cabbages  in  the  field  is  that  of  pull- 
ing or  pushing  the  plants  over  side- 
ways, so  as  to  break  the  roots  on  one 
side,  and  tlms  give  to  the  plant  some- 
thing to  repair.  My  friend  H.  A.  Cntlin 
some  time  ago,  in  reply  to  some  com- 
plaints in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  about 
Early  Winningstadt  cabbages  cracking 
badly  when  not  secured  early,  wrote 
me  as  follows:  "If  the  plant  is  seen 
to  show  a  disposion  to  crack,  or  is  of 
very  large  size  and  is  bent  out  of  its 
accustomed  position  so  as  to  start  the 
roots  on  one  side,  and  breaking  some 
of  the  smaller  ones,  the  full  action  of 
plant  growth  will,  of  course,  be  stopped, 
and  no  more  cracking  will  occur  until 
the  injury  is  repaired  and  "growth  is 
normal  again.  Then  turn  the  plant  the 
other  way,  thus  breaking  off  some 
roots  from  the  opposite  side.  This,  I 
think,  will  prolong  the  sotmdness  .of 
the  head  until  it  can  be  used."  I  and 
others  lose  a  large  percentage  of  our 
cabbages  by  cracking.  Timely  atten- 
tion will  save  most  of  this  loss. 

T.  Greiner. 

TABLE  FOR  HANDLING  GRAPES 

A  very  convenient  and  cheap  table 
suitable  for  packing  grapes  may1  be 
made  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
illustration. 

I  have  seen  large,  heavy  tables  for 
this  work  in  man3r  grape-houses,  upon 


TABLE  FOR  HANDLING 
GRAPES 


Plum  and  Cherry  Rot.— Niagara  is 
called  the  banner  fruit  county  of  the 
Empire  state.  We  usually  have  fruits  • 
galore.  But  such  a  fizzle  as  the  fruit 
business  is  with  me  this  year!  I  used 
to  sell  sour  cherries  by  the  wagon-load; 
this  year  I  have  not  had  enough  for  a 
single  pie,  nor  of  sweet  cherries,  either. 
Plums  had  bloomed  and  set  quite  well, 
but  not  a  single  specimen  of  fruit  is 
left  on  the  trees.  Kot  has  taken  every 
one,  plums  and  cherries.  In  some  years 
I  have  tried  spraying  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  for  rot;  but  never  saw 
much  good  from  it.  The  rot  would 
continue  just  the  same.  A  few  hours 
ago,  at  the  magnificent  fruit  exhibit  of 
N«w  York  state  in  the  Horticultural 
Building  of  the  Pan-American,  I  met 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  the  director  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y., 
a  noted  fruit-grower,  who  told  me  that 
he  had  saved  his  crop  of  cherries  this 
year  by  persistent  spraying  with  the 
simple  solution  of  copper  sulphate, 
three  to  four  ounces  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  The  applications  were  made 
daily  during  the  period  of  rot  attack 
about  ten  days.  The  rot-specked  spec- 
imens dropped  off,  and  the  clean  ones 
remained  free  from  attack,  so  that  he 
saved  quite  a  crop,  that  brought  him 
twenty  cents  a  pound.  He  also  sprayed 
his  peach-trees,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  fruit  from  rot,  but  with  a 
slightly  weaker  solution;  namely,  throe 
ounces  of  copper  sulphate  to  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water.  If  this  treatment  really 
proves  a  sure  protection  1  may  consider 
my  trip  to  the  Exposition-grounds  well 
repaid,  and  it  will  be  pleasing  news  to 
fruit-growers  generally.     The  Monilia 


which  the  grapes  were  emptied  from 
the  trays,  to  be  sorted,  trimmed  and 
packed  into  baskets.  I  do  not  favor 
this  method  of  treating  grapes.  I  think 
the  less  they  are  handled  the  better;  the 
packing-table  shown  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  take  the  grapes  out  of  the  tray 
stem  by  stem  as  wanted  by  the  packer, 
and  thus  avoid  the  emptying  out  of  the 
grapes.  The  table  is  so  constructed 
that  a  tray  fits  into  it  tipped  Up  suf- 
ficiently to  make  it  convenient  to  take 
the  clusters  from  it. 

In  the  illustration  half  of  the  tray 
is  cut  away  in  order  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  table  may  appear  plainer. 


Upon  the  cleats,  C  C,  the  tray,  T, 
rests,  and  the  strip,  S,  back  of  the  tray 
secures  it  and  holds  it  in  position.  The 
back  part  of-  the  table  may  be  braced 
or  stayed,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
by  X  X. 

The  height  from  the  floor  to  top  of 
the  table  should  be  twenty-two  inches. 
The  width  of  the  leaf,  L,  is  about  ten 
inches.  The  length  of  the  table  will 
be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  trays  in 
use.  It  is  essential  that  all  trays  are 
of  uniform  size. 

The  little  block,  B,  on  the  head-piece 
of  the  tray  answers  a  twofold  purpose: 
It  serves  as  a  handle  in  place  of  the 
hand  holes,  and  it  keeps  the  trays  from 
slipping  off  one  from  the  other  when 
they  are  being  piled  up  in  the  store- 
room or  when  hauling  on  the  wagon 
or  sled.  P.  Greinee. 

^^^na^n^^^^^t^^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Diseased  Raspberries  B.  H.,  Mass.  I 

do  not  know  the  trouble  with  your  raspber- 
ries. The  specimen  sent  failed  to  reach  nie. 
We  have  some  varieties  that  are  liable  to 
fail  in  the  way  that  you  describe.  I  think 
that  your  best  treatment  would  probably  be 
to  dig  out  and  destroy  the  old  plants  which 
you  now  have,  and  replace  them  with  some 
vigorous,  fruitful  variety,  such  as  the  Lou- 
don, King  or  Marlboro. 

Grafting-  Pear  on  Crab.— B.  H.  S..  Tif- 
fany, Wis.  I  have  never  tried  the  Gakovsky 
pear  on  the  Whitney  No.  20  apple,  but  have 
had  considerable  experience  with  grafting 
others  of  the  Russian  varieties  of  pears  on 
apples.  I:  have  found  them  to  take  readily 
and  to  make  fairly  good  unions,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Gakovsky  will  do 
the  same,  since  it  is  a  vigorous  grower.  I 
doubt  very  much,  however,  if  it  will  be  a 
success  when  top-worked,  since  the  union 
will  be  so  much  exposed  that  it  wMI  very 
likely  be  injured  and  not  become  permanent. 
As  a  root-graft  I  think  it  will  succeed  well, 
as  the  scion  will  soon  send  out  roots  of 
its  own. 

Grapes.— J.  B..  New  Haven.  Ind..  writes: 
"Are  the  following  grapes  of  any  account? 
Brownsville  White,  American  Beauty.  Jaues- 
ville  White,  Saltzer's  Earliest  and  Sunbeam. 
Are  the  following  new  grapes  desirable  for 
an  amateur  collection  in  northwestern  In- 
diana?   Are  they  hardy  and  exempt  from 


disease  and  mildew?  Charlton,  Corly  and 
Montclair.  Are  the  following  of  Professor  Mun- 
sou's  productions  hardy  enough  for  this  same 
place?  America,  Atoka.  Beacon,  Bell,  Delago, 
Delmar,  Gold  Coin,  Lindenar,  Likfata,  Mau- 
ito,  Marviua,  Presly,  Wapunka  and  Yomago." 

ItEPJ/r:— Most  of  the  grapes  in  your  first 
and  second  lists  I  am  unacquainted  with. 
They  are  varieties  that  have  never  received 
much  favorable  comment,  anyway.  The 
Janesville,  however,  is  a  cross  between  the 
Frost  grape  and  the  Fox  grape,  and  its  chief 
merit  is  great  hardiness,  which  permits  of 
Its  being  grown  far  north  and  in  very  unfa- 
vorable locations.  It  is  recommended  by  the 
Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  for 
northern  Minnesota.  While  It  is  productive; 
yet  the  bunches  and  berries  are  only  medium 


or  small  in  size  and  quite  sour.  The  varieties  of  J 
Professor  Muuson's  about  which  you  inquire 
are  all  fairly  well  adapted  to  your  conditions 
and  worthy  of  trial  by  grape-lovers.  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  much  better,  adapted  to 
wine-making  than  for  table  use.  They  are 
as  follows:  America,  Atoka,  Beacon,  Big 
Extra,  Bell,  Delago,  Gold  Coin,  Likfata" 
Manito,  Marviua,  Presly,  Wapunka,  Yomago. 

Molcbing-  and  Pruning-  Currants  and 
Gooseberries — K.  P.,  Forsyth,  Mont.  Tfia 
best  way  of  mulching  and  pruning  currants 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  location  and 
resources  at  hand.  One  of  the  best  mulches 
is  the  chaff  and  broken  straw  from  the  bot- 
tom of  an  old  straw-stuck.  Hard-wood  saw- 
dust and  coal-ashes  are  also  good.  Mulches 
may  be  put  on  at  any  season  of  the  year  and 
be  allowed  to  remain  permanently.  They 
will,  however,  need  some  renewing  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  not  practicable  to  make 
a  mulch  so  heavy  that  no  weeds  will  come 
up  through  it.  Currants  require  comparative- 
ly little  pruning.  This  should  consist  in  re- 
moving the  weak  wood,  especially  that  which 
is  infested  with  the  currant-borer.  This 
pruning  should  be  done  during  the  autumn 
or  early  spring  or  in  mild  winter.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  weak  suckers  and  any  that 
are  not  needed  to  keep  the  bushes  in  good 
form  should  be  cut  out.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  fruit  is  produced  on  wood 
that  is  at  least  two  years  old,  so  it  will  not 
do  to  depend  upon  the  new  wood  for  fruit. 
Gooseberries  should  be  pruned  in  the  same 
season  as  currants,  and  the  same  points 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  except  in  addition,  9 
if  large  fruit  is  wanted,  the  new  growth  I 
should  be  cut  bacli  each  spring  from  one  1 
third  to  one  half  its  length.  Such  treatment 
will  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  size  of 
the  fruit. 

Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  in  Min- 
nesota— A.  G..  St.  Paul.  Minn.   The  culti- 
vated varieties  of  azaleas  and  rhododendrons 
have  never  been  successfully  grown  outdoors 
in  Minnesota,  although  I  believe  it  is  possible 
to  grow  them  if  one  would  only  take  suf- 
ficient care.   The  climate  is  too  dry  and  cold 
for  them.  They  do  best  in  a  protected,  moist,  1 
cool  situation,  such,  as  one  would  find  upon  1 
the  north  side  of  a  hill  near  some  spring  or 
other  place  where  the  ground  would  be  moist 
and  cool.  The  nearer  you  can  imitate  this 
situation,  the  nearer  would  be  the  chance  of 
success.   These  plants  form  their  flower-buds  I 
in  autumn,  and  these  are  very  liable  to  be  M 
killed  in  winter,  and  with  us  would  require  1 
great  protection  in  any  situation  which  one  1 
would  be  apt  to  find  here.   I  think  you?  ] 
best  chance  of  succeeding  with  these  plants  1 
would  be  to  buy  them  in  the  early  spring  and  1 
plant  them  in  boxes  about  fourteen  inches 
square  and  deep.   On  the  approach  of  warm 
weather,  or,  for  that  matter,  at  once,  they  ' 
could  be  set  their  full  depth  in  the  ground. 
Thus  treated  they  are  as  favorablj-  situated  | 
as  if  planted  out,  and  the  boxes  and  plants 
can  be  raised  in  late  autumn  and  be  put  in  a 
shed  or  other  protected  location  to  remain 
over  winter.   It  would  be  desirable  to  give  i 
them  a  little  shade  in  summer  to  the  extent  , 
of  keeping  off  about  one  half  the  sunlight. 
This  might  be  waaaged  by  setting  the  boxes 
in  some  grove  where  there  was  a  play  of 
light  and  shade  over  the  ground  all  day.'  Thel 
best  azaleas  for  you  to  try  are  probably  those 
•Of  the  Mollis  type,  and  of  rhododendrons  of  ! 
the  Catawbleuse  type. 

Twig-bligbt— Bitter    Rot.— B.     I..  B., 
New  Canton,  Tenn.   I  think  the    reason  why  j 
the  twigs  on  your  apple-tree  are  dying  is  J 
that  they  are  affected  with  the  ordinary  twig-  \ 
blight,    or   fireblight.    This    is   a    common  \ 
disease    on    many   varieties   of   apple-trees ' 
thoughout  the  Western  states,  and  is  common 
on  the  pear  almost  throughout  the  whole 
country.   It  is  very  injurious  in  some  years,  1 
and  sometimes  for  a  series  of  years  will  do' 
very  serious  injury,  and  then  it  will  scarcely'; 
do  any  injury  for  a  number  of  years.   Some  «| 
varieties  are  much  more  subject  to  it  than  I 
others,  and  in  the  West,  where  this  dise  ase 
is  well  known,  some  varieties  that  are  perl . 
feotly  hardy  against  climatic  troubles  and 
are  very  desirable  are  discarded  from  thel 
fact  that  they  cannot  withstand  this  disease. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  remedy.    If  it  werej 
possible  to   spray  the  tree   with   Bordeaux  < 
mixture  for  a   month  or  more  during  the 
summer  it  could  probably  be  prevented,  but  I 
this  is  out  of  the  question  under  ordinary  . 
circumstances.   The  best  treatment  is  to  cut^ 
off  the  diseased  wood  as  soou  as  it  appears' 
and  to  burn  it.   It  is  thought  by  many  that 
the  disease  may  be  carried  from  one  tree/ 
to  another  on  pruuing-implements.     I  have* 
often  seen  cases  where  the  disease  seemed  to  I 
spread  from  some  specially  susceptible  treej[ 
The  Transcendant  crab,  for  instance,  is  a  tree 
that   is  very  commonly  affected   with  this* 
disease,  especially  when  growing  in  very  rich 
soil,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  where 
there  are  only  a  few  of  these  trees  in  an', 
orchard  the  trees  near  by  them  will  be  an 
fected,  while  those  at  some  considerable  dis-*- 

tance  than  are  injured.  The  common  bitter* 

rot,  or  ripe  rot,  of  apples  occasionally  de-* 
stroys  much  fruit,  causing  it  to  rot  on  the- 
tree  before  picking  or  very  shortly  after., 
The  best  remedy  is  spraying  with  Bordeausg 
mixture:  but  care  must  be  taken  that  at  leasts 
two  weeks  intervene  between  the  spraying 
and  the  time  the  fruit  is  picked,  otherwise, 
the  fruit  will  be  injured  in  appearance  by  the» 
application. 
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SCABBY  LEGS 

The  unsightly  disease  known  as 
scabby  legs,  vVhich  affects  the 
legs  of  the  fowls,  causing  them 
to  swell  and  become  distorted, 
is  due  to  a  small  parasite  which  is  sim- 
ilar in  appearance  to  that  which  causes 
scab  in  sheep,  according-  to  government- 
scientific  investigation.    It  is  roundish, 
oval,  semi-transparent,  about  one  hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  in  length,  appearing 
when    magnified    four   hundred  diam- 
eters, about  half  an  inch  long.    If  the 
scales  from  the  legs  of  a  diseased  fowl 
are  beneath  the  microscope  a  number 
of  these  mites  may  be  found  between 
them.    Beneath  the  scales  there  is  a 
spongy,  scabby  growth,  in  which  the 
eggs  and  pupae  of  the  mites  are  to  be 
seen  in  great  numbers.    The  pupae  are 
very  similar  in  shape  to  the  mature 
'  mites,  but  are  very  much  smaller,  ap- 
pearing when  viewed  with  the  micro- 
scope about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length.    The  disease  being  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  to  the  scab  in 
sheep  may  be  cured  by  the  same  treat- 
ment.   The  remedy  generally  used  is 
an  application  to  the  legs  of  a  mixture 
of  lard  with  one  twentieth  part  of  car- 
bolic acid.    This  should  be  applied  with 
a  stiff  brush,  such  as  one  of  those  sold 
with  bottles  of  mucilage,  or  a  painter's 
small  "sash  tool"  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose; but  something  must  be  used  by 
which   the  medicated   grease   can  be 
applied  thoroughly  to  the  crevices  be- 
tween the  scales.    A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  lard  or  sweet-oil  and  kerosene 
will  be  equally  as  effective  as  the  car- 
bolic-acid mixture.    It  is  possible  that 
lard  or  oil  alone  would  be  effective,  but 
the  kerosene  more  easily  penetrates  be- 
tween the  scales,  and  carbolic  acid  is  a 
sure  death  to  the  parasites.    The  rem- 
edy being  so  simple  it  would  be  inex- 
cusable if  this  disagreeable  affection  is 
suffered  to  remain  in  a  flock.    If  one 
fowl  is  troubled  with  it  the  difficulty 
will  certainly  spread,  as  the  mites  will 
burrow  beneath  the  scales  of  another 
fowl.     If  precautions  were  generally 
used  the  parasite  could  soon  be  exter- 
minated. 


BEGINNING  WITH  LARGE  NUMBERS 

It  is  better  to  rent  a  small  farm  to 
begin  with  poultry  rather  than  make 

-an  investment  in  buying,  unless  the 
beginner  fully  understands  the  keeping 

\Of  fowls,  for  the  reason  that  if  one  buys 

Bl;e  reduces  his  working  capital,  and 
should  he  be  unsuccessful  he  must  stay 
on  the  farm  until  he  can  sell  it.  If  he 
rents  he  can  return  the  farm  to  the 
owner  and  leave.  It  is  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  if  one  buys  he  can  begin  and 
get  everything  reacty  for  a  permanent 
stay,  which  is  true,  but  that  is  just 
what  an  inexperienced  person  should 
not  do.    He  should  start  in  a  small  way 

''and  make  his  capital  by  increasing  his 
flocks  every  year;  hen.ce,  by  the  time  he 
has  a  large  number  of  fowls  he  will 
■know  much  more  than  when  he  began. 
He  can  then  take  his  fowls  to  a  pur- 
chased farm  and  feel  that  he  has  made 

\a  good  beginning.  That  is  the  main 
point  in  favor  of  poultry — the  making 

'of  the  capital.  No  one  should  expect 
too  much  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years.     Begin  with  but  little  capital, 

Jet  the  fowls  increase,  and  in  five  years 
one  may  be  well  established  instead  of 
taking  the  risk  of  losing  it  all  at  once. 


THE  FOOD  AND  ITS  DIGESTIBILITY 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  food  is  of  no  avail  unless  it 
.can  be  properly  digested  and  assim- 
ilated. It  is  also  known  that  while 
some  animals  can  easily  digest  certain 
substances  the  system  is  deranged  and 
thrown  out  of  condition  when  a  differ- 
ent food  is  substituted.  An  animal  or 
fowl  may  at  times  partake  of  the 
coarsest  and  apparently  most  indigesti- 
ble material  and  yet  form  a  repugnance 
or  dislike  to  that  which  is  seemingly 
more  digestibleyetless palatable.  Hence, 


in  attempting  to  practise  a  system  of 
feeding  based  exclusively  upon  the  rel- 
ative amount  of  protein,  fat,  starch  and 
mineral  matter  composing  the  different 
feeding  materials  the  natural  charac- 
teristics and  habits  of  each  individual 
must  be  considered;  for  while  it  is  ad- 
milted  that  certain  weights  of  feeding 
material  will  contain  the  exact  amount 
of  the  elements  necessary,  yet  some 
will  appropriate  only  one  half  of  that 
contained,  voiding  the  remainder  as 
so  much  waste.  It  is  apparent  that 
fowls  will  require  amounts  of  food  in 
proportion  not  to  the  elements  con- 
tained, but  according-  to  what  they  can 
digest  and  appropriate  therefrom.  The 
shelter,  water,  health  and  vigor  affect 
the  results,  but  the  farmer  who  feeds 
according-  to  the  formulas  given  will  do 
so  more  intelligently  than  he  who  gives 
no  attention-  at  all  to  the  matter.  The 
experienced  farmer  or  poultryman  al- 
ready knows  how  to  feed,  when  to  feed 
and  what  feed  is  best  suited  to  the  dif- 
ferent fowls,  but  there  are  so  many 
novices  and  beginners  in  the  poultry 
business  that  a  few  hints  on  feeding 
will  not  be  amiss.  The  first  thing  the 
beginner  asks  is,  What  food  shall  we 
give  to  obtain  the  best  results?  In  the 
first  place,  give  a  variety;  in  the  second 
place,  feed  regularly,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  give  just  as  much  as  the  fowls  will 
pick  up  clean  and  not  leave  a  grain  on 
the  ground  to  be  wasted. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  can  be  found  a 
flock  of  Brown  Leghorns  in  which  there 
has  not  appeared  at  some  time  more 
or  less  white  in  the  plumage,  and  the 
birds  having  the  white  may  have  been 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  the  mother 
of  first-prize  winners.  Frequently  the 
young  birds  will  show  ■  considerable 
white  the  first  four  or  five  months,  and 
then  it  disappears.  Although  white  is 
a  disqualification,  yet  it  has  not  the 
evidence  of  impurity  or  dishonesty  in 
the  breeder,  as  it  often  appears  in  the 
"best-regulated  flocks." 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Overfeeding-  and  Heat  J.   C.  J.,  Mt. 

Ayr,  Ind.,  writes:  "My  fowls  sit  around,  live 
forty-eight  hours,  and  die.  Cutting  one  open 
1  found  it  fat  and  the  liver  covered  with 
yellow  spots." 

Reply:— The  method  of  management  should 
have  been  stated.  The  birds  are  probably 
very  fat  and  affected  by  severe  warm  weather. 

Roup — E.  L.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  writes:  "Is 
there  a  remedy  for  roup  that  is  known  to  be 
a  sure  one?" 

Reply:— Roup  covers  many  diseases.  Ordi- 
nary roup  (catarrh.)  is  said  to  be  cured  by 
opening  the  beak  and  dipping  the  head  in  a 
two-per-cent  solution  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash, but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  remedy 
that  is  absolutely  sure. 

Disease  ot  Chicks  D.   G.    M.,  Piano, 

Texas,  writes:  "My  chicks  seem  to  be  par- 
tially blind,  though  their  eyes  are  open,  necks 
get  limber,  and  they  have  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing." 

Reply:— You  did  not  state  the  conditions 
of  management.  The  cause  may  be  due  to 
exposure,  lice  or  parasites.  Anoint  their 
heads  and  faces  with  vaseline,  first  cleaning 
their  quarters. 

Staggers  in  Chicks.— My  brooder-chicks, 
about  three  weeks  old,  stagger  and  die.  They 
are  fed  a  variety.  Some  that  are  two  months 
old  feather  slowly  and  do  not  grow.  They 
have  a  good  range  on  which  to  run. 

Reply:— The  warm  season  is  usually  severe 
on  very  late  chicks,  and  they  do  not  grow  as 
rapidly  as  a  rule  as  the  early  ones.  It  may 
be  that  lice  affect  them  or  the  brooders  are 
too  warm  at  this  season. 

Broilers  on  Small  Lot.— H.  F.,  Hastings, 
Neb.,  writes:  "Will  you  please  inform  me  how 
many  broilers  could  be  raised  on  a  lot  fifty 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  also  what 
size  a  house  would  be  needed  for  them? 
They  will  have  plenty  of  shade  and  fresh 
water." 

Reply:— A  space  six  by  eight  feet,  with 
outdoor  room  six  by  twelve  feet,  has  been 
used  successfully  for  a  hundred  chicks,  but 
fifty  will  thrive  better.  A  house  twelve  feet 
wide  (three  feet  for  passageway)  and  fifty 
feet  long  may  be  divided  into  eight  apart- 
ments, to  hold  fifty  chicks  in  each  apartment. 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIP  MAN  . 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  £  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 
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lON'T  jeopardize    your  in- 
surance by  burning  off  old, 
cracked  and  peeling  paint. 

Avoid  the  necessity  for  the  dan- 
gerous paint  burner  by  using  only 
pure  "  old  Dutch  process  "  W^hite 
Lead,  the  only  paint  which  never 
cracks  nor  peels  and  can  always 
be  renewed  without  burning  off. 
These  brands  are  genuine. 

By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valuable 
information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  mailed  FREE  to 
all  applicants. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


EIGHT  DOLLARS  "??  ^ 

■    mmr  ^w  mmtmmtm  mm  wmw  grade,  high  aha 


GRADE,  HIGH  AKI1 

FIVE* DRAWER  SOLID  POLISHED  ANTIQUE  OAK  CABINET  DROP  HEAD  Cen- 
uine  OHIO  SEWING  MACHINE.  You  need  not  send  one  cent, 

but  cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us,  and  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
you  by  freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination,  you  can  examine  it  at 
your  railroad  station  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  strictly  high 
grade  and  equal  to  sewing  machines  that  retail  at  930.00  to  840.00,  then  pay  the 
railroad_agent  OUR  SPECIAL  PltlCE,  $8.95  and  freight  charges. 

~    with  your  order  you  will  save  SO  to  GO  eenta  express 
charges  on  return  of  money  to  us,  (nearly  every-oue 


IF  YOU  SEND  $8.95 


THREE  MONTHS'  FREE  TRIAL. 


A <3 area*  your  orders 
plainly  to 


I  sends  eaBh 
In  full). 

your  money  any  time  within  three  months  IT  you  become  dissatls- 
—  fled  for  any  reason*  Every  machine  guaranteed  20  years.  Only 
ft  1,200  machines  to  be  sold  below  eoBt  to  build.  ONLY  

"A  BONANZA  CHANCE ^foP*^!. 

OUR  NEW  FREE  SEWING  MACHINE  CATALOGUE  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 


We  agree  to  return 

$8.85 

"WRITE  FOR  IT 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III! 


SAMSON 


GALVANIZED  STEEL 

WIND  MILL 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 

and  as  itsname  indicates,  is  the  strongest 
wind  mill  made.   Tested  a  whole  year  . 
under  careful  scrutiny.    Note   strong  1 
double  gear  in  right  hand  cut.  Perfect 
center  line  draft  gives  a  direct  lift  to  the 
load — no  torsion,  overhanging  strain 
or  cramping,  as  the  load  is  on  four  bear-* 
ings  instead  of  one,  as  in  all  other  mills.    Bearings  can  be 
replaced  without  removing  any  part  of  mill  from  tower. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  free  circulars  of  Samson  and  our 
Ideal  Art  Book.  FREE. 

STOVER  MANFG.  CO..  507  River  St.,  Freeport,  Ills. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  ^^Wsss 

■  ■mvta.i^iwi  i   iwa  ni  hh  W  ww    m^num  i#  ■    with  jACKS0N'S  Round 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  45  years  we  have  been  making  these 
and  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  &c.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Cement  &c.  Write  for  prices.  John  H.  Jackson,  60  3rd  Av.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


WHEELS 

'•■'FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

Wo  tires  to  reset.  Fityouroldwagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Oar  catalogue 
tells  yon  how  to  Ao  it.  Address 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  Ml. 


WATERPROOF  tn&^jA 
f^WlNDPRQOF.tf^^M 

NothJng  Beiiehiheui^ 


►NEPONSETi 

Proofing 


M 


l  postal  brings  sample  and£ 

_  name  of  nearest  dealer,  f  

F,  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  East  Walpole,  Mass.   Chicago,  HI  | 


STEEL  HORSE  COLLARS 

never  wear  out,  need  no  names,  adjustable 
in  size,  fit  any  horse,  will  not  gall,  but  heal 
sores,  put  on  and  taken  off  in  half  usual 
time.  Lighter  than  other  collars  and  names. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Every  County 

Every  farmer  and  teamster  wants  them, 
because  practical,  sensible  and  cheaper. 
Good  money  for  workers.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  territory  not  taken.  No 
charge  for  territory. 

HOWELL  &  SPAULDING  CO.,  Box  S,  Caro,  Mich. 


>  LEE'S  LICE  KILLER  kills  all  mites  and  body 
Mice  by  simply  sprlDkllDgoo  roosts  for  poultry ;  on  bedding  J 
for  bogs.  Big  sample  free.  Geo.  H.  LeeCo.,  Omaha,Neb. 


DEATH  to  UCE  d™ j16"8  *  chic- en-~-64"p' Book F-e-- 


.  Lambert.  Box  303,  Appoaaug,  R.I. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE  I 

DURABLE! 
FIREPROOF! 

If  you  are  going  to 
build,  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 
AND  CIRCULAR. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO.,  11S  Nassau  St.,  New  Tork 

GALVANIZED  WIREHL'T" 

Fifty  car  1  oads  of  ne  w  galvanized  wire,  in  short  lengths. 

Never  was  used.  Comes  from  6  to  10 
gauge.  Put  up  100  lbs.  to  a  coil  and 
only  one  size  wire  to  each  bundle. 

Prices  range  from  $1.40  to  91*90  per 
1 100  pounds. 

I    Our  Free  Catalogue  No.  34    for  the 
[asking.  We  handle  all  kinds  of  sup- 
plies from  Sheriff's  and  Reeeiver'i  Sale. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co# 

weat  35th  andiron Sta.. Chicago. 

KEYSTONE  DRILLERS 

Make  Water  Wells,  any 
depth;  Oil  and  Gas 
Wells;  Test  Wells  for 
all  .Minerals;  Self-Mo  v- 
liiir  or  Portable.  Many 
Sizes.  Used  all  over  the 
World.  Top  Quality,  bot- 
tom prices.  For  75-page 
Catalogue  address 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  CO., 
Box  F,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Employment 


home.  No 
can  succeei 


that  nets  450  to 
SI  76  a  month. 
The  work  is  light 
and  pleasant, 
town  or  country, 
traveling  or  at 


gentleman  or  lady  of  fair  business  ability  but 
-jd  in  it  wherever  the  English  language  is  used. 
No  Investment,  no  risk.   Special  inducements  NOW. 
Address  E.  Hannaford,  125  Times  Bide.,  New  York. 


PROFITS  Others  are  realizing  good  Incomes  with 
only  £10  or  even  NO  capital  Invested. 

WITHOUT  Wny  not  5'0U  ?  Falr  talldng  ability  and 
Tiiiuuui  earnest  business  ambition  required. 
i"1  A  T»TT  A  T  ^e  110  tlie  rest.  Write  us  immediately. 
^Ari  1  AL    The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Large  Increase  in  Prices 

O' 


SEPTEMBER 
15™ 

(N  ACCOUNT  of  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  the  postage  on  many  of  the  premiums  we 
now  offer  will  be  very  largely  increased  soon.  This 
increase  will  have  to  be  added  to  their  price  September 
15th,  and  no  order  can  be  filled  after  September  15th  at 
present  prices.  We  give  this  advance  notice  that  our 
subscribers  may  know  what  to  expect,  and  may  take 
advantage  of  the  present  low  prices  while  they  exist. 

I  Send  in  your  subscription  or  your  renewal  AT  ONCE 

ADDRESS   FARM   AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


s 


THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


September  1,  1901 


QUERIES 

5Q- 

READ  THIS  NOTICE 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  cbarge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  Infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary-  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  Issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  he  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Cornea  Beef. — H.  J.  P..  Rogersville,  Ohio. 
For  corned  beef  the  following  is  recom- 
mended: Put  six  gallons  of  pure  water  in  a 
large  kettle,  add  to  it  sis  ounces  of  saltpeter, 
aud  set  to  boiling.  When  the  saltpeter  is  dis- 
solved and  the  water  boiling  immerse  the  beef 
(previously  cut  iuto  pieces  of  convenient  size 
for  family  use).  Holding  it  on  a  large  flesh- 
fork,  and  let  it  remain  while  you  count  ten 
slowly.  Take  it  out,  cool  it.  and  pack  firmly 
in  a  cask.  .  To  the  boiling  saltpeter  uow  add 
nine  pounds  of  tine  salt,  four  pounds  of  pure 
sugar  aud  a  little  water,  to  supply  the  loss 
by  evaporation.  Boil  slowly,  and  skim  off 
the  impurities.  AYuen  the  pickle  is  cold  pour 
it  over  the  beef,  which  should  be  held  down 
by  a  heavy  weight.  The  scalding  of  the  beef 
in  the  hot  solution  closes  the  pores  and  pre- 
vents the  juice  of  the  meat  from  going  out 
into  the  pickle. 

Making  Cheese  At  Home. — J.  C.  Ma- 
comb, N.  Y.  The  article  you  request  repub- 
lished follows:  If  you  have  not  milk  enough 
at  one  milking,  save  two  or  three,  but  keep 
It  perfectly  sweet,  with  all  the  cream  stirred 
In.  Fill  a  boiler  with  milk,  put  it  on  the 
stove,  aud  two  level  tablespooufuls  of  salt, 
and  heat  it  up  to  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
stirring  all  the  time;  set  .it  off  the  stove  and 
add  one  teaspoouful  of  liquid  rennet — which 
you  can  buy  at  a  drug-store — stir  it  well 
through  the  milk,  cover  with  a  cloth,  and  let 
it  alone  for  an  hour.  The  curd  is  then  set, 
and  with  a  long,  thin  knife  cut  it  up  iuto 
inch  squares,  after  which  let  it  set  another 
half  an  hour,  or  until  ^he  whey  rises  to  tne 
top  of  the  curd;  lay  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth 
over  the  curd,  and  with  a  cup  dip  off  all  the 
whey  possible:  stir  the  curd  up  carefully  and 
dip  again,  getting  off  all  you  can.  Set  the 
boiler  back  on  the  stove  and  heat  the  curd 
up  to  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  stirring 
all  the  time  and  carefully  breaking  the  cnrd 
into  lumps  the  size  of  the  end  of  your  finger: 
when  it  reaches  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees 
set  it  off  the  stove  and  dip  off  all  the  whey 
remaining — or  pour  it  off,  as  the  curd  will 
settle  to  the  bottom.  Spread  a  p'iece  of 
cheese-cloth  over  the  cfceese-hoop,  and  put 
the  curd  iuto  it,  packing  it  in  a  little  at  n 
time;  spread  the  ends  of  the  cloth  evenly 
over  the  curd,  and  place  a  round  board,  fit- 
ting inside  the  hoop,  on  the  curd,  putting  on 
a  big  rock  or  anything  heavy  for  a  weight; 
leave  it  on  a  day,  then  take  out  the  cheese, 
turn  it  over  and  replace  the  weight.  The  next 
day  take  it  out  of  the  hoop,  sew  a  muslin 
bandage  around  It,  grease  it  all  over  with 
melted  butter,  and  put  it  in  a  cool,  dry 
place;  any  room  without  fire  will  do,  except 
on  the  hottest  days,  when  it  should  be  placed 
in  the  cellar.  Turn  it  every  day  for  a  month. 
If  mold  forms  scrape  it  off  and  grease  again. 
No  flies  must  be  allowed  in  the  room.  In  four 
or  five  weeks  it  will  be  good,  and  get  better 
until  it  is  three  months  old.  The  curing  is  the 
most  particular  part.  The  curd  must  be  han- 
dled carefully,  as  the  cream  runs  off  if  it  is 
worked  too  much.  Have  the  cheese-hoop  made 
by  a  tinner,  or  you  can  make  one  from  a 
round,  five-gallon  oil-can  by  cutting  off  the 
top  and  bottom.  A  convenient  size  is  ten 
inches  deep  and  eight  inches  wide.  Have  a 
smooth  board  yn  which  to  set  it. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMER8 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  Inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  Issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Nell  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  columu  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.   Anonymous  Inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Weak  or  Paralytic  in  Hind  Quarters. 

— R.  G.,  Canterbury,  Conn.  Please  consul* 
answer  under  above  heading  given  to  H.  R. 
K.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  0.,  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
of  April  15th. 

Diarrhea. — B.  G.  S..  Rogersville,  Mich. 
The  treatment  you  are  applying  is.  under  the 
circumstances,  about  as  good  as  any:  but  you 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  your  mare 
being  twenty-seven  years  old  has  lived  her 
allotted  time,  that  her  days  probably  are 
numbered,  that  very  few  horses  reach  a 
h'gher  age.  and  that  any  treatment  may  be 
expected  to  fail  in  such  a  case. 


Probably    Suvicular    Disease. — R.  A. 

W.,  Church  Hill,  Ohio.— Your  description,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  iudicates  navicular  disease,  but 
does  not  positively  exclude  the  presence  of 
corns.  About  navicular  disease  please  consult 
Farm  and  Fireside  of  December  1,  1900. 

Get.»  More  Food  Than  Able  to  Digest. 
— C.  J.  S.,  Marietta,  Ohio.  Your  horse,  it 
seems,  consumes  more  food  than  he  is  able  to 
digest.  Gradually  reduce  the  food  and  keep 
the  animal  on  a  lighter  diet.  As  to  the  itch- 
ing of  the  tail,  it  will  probably  cease  if  the 
latter  is  first  thoroughly  cleaned  with  soap 
and  water  and  then  washed  ouce  a  day  with 
a  four-per-cent  solution  of  creolin  in  water. 

Paraplegia,  or  Paralysis.— F.  F.,  Birch 
Bun.  Mich.  Y'our  description  leaves  me  in 
doubt  whether  you  have  to  deal  with  a  case 
of  paraplegia  (general  weakness  in  the 
hind  quarters),  nenrly  always  incurable  or 
whether  your  mare  suffers  from  a  partial 
paralysis  of  the  crural  nerve.  If  it  is  the 
latter,  the  affection  very  likely  is  limited  to 
one  leg.  and  by  this  time,  provided  the  mare 
has  voluntary  exercise,  but  is  exempted  from, 
any  kind  of  work,  a  gradual,  though  perhaps 
slight,  improvement  will  be  observable.  If 
such  is  the  case  a  more  or  less  perfect  recov- 
ery may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  time 
without  any  other  treatment  than  good  care, 
voluntary  exercise  and  exemption  from  work. 
Still  the  time  required  may  be  several 
months,  or  even  a  year  or  more. 

Ulcers  on  a  Mule.— C.  F.  E.,  Bodney, 
Miss.  Since  in  spite  of  your  heroic  treatment 
the  ulcers  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  heal- 
ing, it  must  bo  concluded,  unless  your  treat- 
ment has  been  too  heroic  and  has  preventer! 
a  healing,  that  the  ulcers  are  of  a  malignant 
character.  If  not.  one  or  a  few  cauterizations 
with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  (ujtrate  of  sil- 
ver), or  a  few  applications  of  tincture  of 
of  iodine,  applied  to  each  individual  ulcer 
with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  ought  to  have 
sufficed  to  bring  them  to  healing.  Further, 
as  maliguaut  processes  occasionally  do  occur 
on  horses  and  mules,  processes  which  defy 
any  treatment.  I  advise  you  to  have  your 
animal  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Probably  Hemoglobineinia.  —  J.  R. 
MeC,  Ortiz,  Ky.  The  disease  you  inquire 
about,  having  caused  the  death  of  two  mules 
and  of  one  horse,  is  probably  hemoglobinemia, 
or  so-called  azoturia.  It  is  rather  frequent  in 
some  districts  and  does  not  occur  in  others. 
It  usually  attacks  horses  accustomed  to 
steady  work  aud  in  a  good  condition  after 
they  have  been  idle  a  day  or  two  and  are 
then  hitched  up  again.  A  good  many  horses 
may  be  saved  if  stopped  wherever  they  may 
happen  to  be  and  are  not  urged  to  move  on  as 
soon  as  the  first  symptoms,  usually  consisting 
in  a  little  unsteadiness  in  the  hind  legs  and 
knuckling  over  in  the  hind  pasterns,  make 
their  appearance.  If  this  happens  near  the 
stable  it  may  be  well  to  unhitch  the  animal 
and  to  lead  the  same  slowly  to  ii stall.  If 
such  a  horse  is  down  and  cauaot  get  up  any 
more  a  veterinarian  should  be  consulted. 

A  Fetid  Disohnrg-e  From  the  Nose— 
An  Umbilical  Hernia — A  Young  Heifer 
Prematurely  with  Calf.— W.  E.,  Gowen. 
Mich.  Discharges  from  the  nose  of  a  horse 
are  usually  the  product  of  the  diseased,  or 
catarrh  affected,  mucous  membrane  of  some 
part  of  the  respiratory  passages,  and  if  the 
discharges  are  fetid  it  must  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  ulcerous  destruction  Is  going 
on  either  in  some  cartilaginous  tissue  in  the 
respiratory  passages  or  in  the  lungs,  in  a 
.bone  adjacent  to.  or  helping  to  form,  the 
respiratory  passages,  or  in  some  morbid 
growth  situated  anywhere  in  the  latter. 
Hence,  such  a  fetid  discharge  may  have  dif- 
ferent sources,  aud.  consequently,  varies  In 
importance  and  requires  different  treatment, 
provided  good  results  can  be  obtained,  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  Therefore,  since  the  source  of 
the  fetid  discharge  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  your  description,  no  treatment  can  be 
prescribed  and  I  can  only  recommend  to  have 
your  mare  examined  by  a  veterinarian.  Still, 
as  your  mare  is  old — you  give  her  age  as 
seventeen  years — allow  me  to  mention  that 
she  may  possibly  have  a  diseased  molar  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  that  a  fistula  may  lead 
from  the  root  of  the  diseased  tooth  into  the 
maxillary  sinus.  If  such  should,  on  examina- 
tion, prove  to  be  the  case  the  diseased  tooth 
very  likely  would  constitute  the  source  of  the 
then  exceedingly  fetid  discharge,  and  an  ex- 
traction of  that  tooth  and  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, perhaps  including  a  trepanation  of  the 
maxillary  sinus,  aud  having  for  its  object  a 
thorough  cleaning  of  the  fistulous  canal, 
would  probably  effect  a  cure.  If,  however, 
the  source  of  the  fetid  discharge  should  prove 
to  be  inaccessible,  a  successful  treatment  will 
be  out  of  the  question.  The  colt,  already 
three  months  old  when  this  reaches  you.  and 
therefore  able  to  eat  at  least  some  solid  food. 

can  easily  be  raised  by  hand.  Y'our  other 

colt  has  an  umbilical  hernia.  If  the  latter  is 
rather  small  there  will  be  a  good  prospect 
that  it  will  gradually  disappear  within  a  year. 
If  It  does  uot,  aud  does  not  gradually  de- 
crease or  does  increase  in  size  during  next 
winter,  it  must  be  operated  on  by  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian.  The  operation  if  well 
performed  is  not  dangerous  aud  sure  to  effect 
a  healing.  As  to  your  young  heifer  pre- 
maturely with  calf,  even  if  she  is  very  small, 
it  is  far  less  dangerous  and  injurious  to  the 
animal  to  allow  her  to  carry  her  calf  the  full 
time  than  it  is  to  procure  an  abortion. 


Dash  Lamp 

l  JR.    1==^  mmmmmmmm^^  Cold  Blast. 


Cold  Blast. 
For  Kerosene. 

This  is  a  neat,  moderate  sized  tubular  lantern  with  strong  reflector, 
attachable  to  any  vehicle,  and  gives  an  extra  good  light  that  will  not 
blow  out  in  any  wind.   It  is  but  12  in.  high;  weighs  only  26  oz. ;  burns 
\  13  hours.  Can  be  used  as  hand,  wall  or  dash  lamp.  Attachment  for 
vidash  accompanies  each.     There  is  no  removing  of  the  globe  in 
(filling,  lighting  or  regulating.  It  is  easily  kept  clean  and  absolutely 
I  //safe. 

<e     If  not  at  your  dealers,  send  us  $1.25  and  we  will  send  you  one  all 
charges  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Before  you  buy  anything  in  Lamps  or  Lanterns  obtain  our  large 
illustrated  catalogue,  sent  free  on  request. 


R.  E.  Dietz  Company, 83  ■-^^E*"1* 
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GROWS  LARGER  HOGS 
FATTENS  THEM  QUICKLY 

CURES  HOG  CHOLERA 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  LOOKED  INTO  IT? 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  50- 
page  pamphlet,  telling  you  some- 
thing you  ought  to  know 
about  Stock  and 
Poultry 

25c.    Package  by  Mail  25c. 

STATE    IF    FOR    ANIMALS    OR  POULTRY 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.PHIIA.PA. 

ESTABLISHED  30  YEARS. 


A  FULL  EGG  BASKET 

results  if  hens  are  fed  raw  cut  bone— the 
greatest  of  egg  producers. 

Mann's  Bone  Cutter  Model 

cutsall  bones,  including  meat  and  gristle 
easier  and  faster  than  any  other  or  don't 
keep  it.  Open  hopper.  Self-governing 
feed.  Wastes  nothing.  TEN  DAYS  TRIAL. 
No  money  in  advance.  Cat'lg.  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  32,  MILFORO.  MASS. 


NOTICE  TO  OIR  SUBSCRIBERS 

Great  Advance  in  Prices 


Owing  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Post- 
master-General there  will  be  a  decided 
increase  in  the  postage  rate  of  many  of 
the  premiums  we  offer.  This  increase 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  premiums  September  loth, 
and  no  orders  can  be  filled  at  the  pres- 
ent prices  after  that  date. 

AVe  notify  our  friends  of  this  that  they 
may  send  in  their  subscriptions  and  re- 
newals NOW  and  get  the  advantage  of 
present  prices  before  September  15th. 

Look  up  the  premium  offers  which 
have  appeared  in  this  paper  during  the 
past  year,  decide  on  what  you  want 
and  send  for  it  at  once.  Address 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Curbs,  splints  and  ringbones 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners.  . 
Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  1. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Union  Stock  Yards.Chicago,  III. 


fllewton's  Ileare,  t  ough,  Dis- 
temper and  Indigestion  Cure. 
A  veterinary  spec  i  13  c  for  wind, 
throat  and'stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  SI  per 
can.  Dealers, mail orEx.paid. 
Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 
(  6  )  Toledo,  Ohio. 


TELEGRAPHY 

taught  quickly.  Positions  secured.  Expenses  low.  Cat- 
alog free.    EASTERN  TELEtiRAPH  SCHOOL,  Li'hanon,  Pu. 


LET  US  START  YOU! 

;.S20  to  Weekly  and  expenses, 
Men.  and.  Women  —  at  home  or 
(traveling:.  Oar  agents  and  salesmen 
•  made  over  8600,000.00  last 
[year  supplying  enormous  de- 
I  mand  forour  famous  Quaker 
Bath  Cabinet  and  appoint- 
ling  agents.  Wonderful  seller. 
[No  Scheme  or  Fake  Method*. 

 'write  today  for  rnrr 

PTE W PROPOSITION,  PLANS,  ETC..  t*  REX 
World  Mfa:.  Co.,  6  World  Bld'g,  Cincinnati, O. 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

Good  condition,  used  short  time  only;  new  threads 
and  couplings;  for  Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  from  H 
to  12  inch  diameter.  Our  price  per  foot  on  %  inch  is 
Sc ;  on  1  inch  3J^c.   Write  for  free  catalogue  No.84. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35 lb  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 
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CRESCENT  FENCE 

will  last  a  lifetime.  Composed  of  all  large  wires  and 
Galvanized  Steel  Stays.   Catalogue  free.  Address 

THE  C.  M.  FENCE  STAY  CO.,  11  Canal  St.,  Covington,  Ohio 

The  Cost  of  Feed 

may  be  greatly  reduced  by  doing  your 
Own  grinding,  especially  it  yon  as*  ft 

STAR 

FEED  GRINDER.  m 

{The  mill  with  the  abort  eweep).  It 
aerer  chokes.  Grinds  e*r  corn,  dry, 
damp  or  froien.  Grinds  all  kinds  of 
(grain,  singly  or  mixed.  We  mako 
power  mills  too.  Circulars  free. 
STAR  MANFG.  CO.,  19  Depot  St ,  New  Lexington,  Ohio- 


I  Farmers'  Own  Knife 
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THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL 
knife  for  heavy  work.  Blades 
hand-forged  from  the  very  best 
steel.    Brass-lined,  finely  fin- 
ished.  No  sharp  corners  to  wear  holes 
in  the  pocket.  Genuine  H.  &  B.  goods, 
well  known  all  over  the  United 
States  as  being  hand-forged 
and  high-class.   Also  a  little 
the  highest-priced  goods 
made— that  is  because 

they  are  worth  more.        / 4I1f  Qiven 
This  knife  usually       / for  Six  Yearly 
sells  in  the  stores      /  ^^^^  „  .      .  .    . .  „ 

for  not  less  than     /J|lJr   Subscriptions  to  the 
one  dollar  and     .^Lilllr        Farm  and  Fireside 
twenty-five 
cents. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year  and  This  Knife  for   .    .  . 


$1.25 


35  (  irAen  (Am  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 

or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

fj  This  knife  given  for  SIX  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and 
3  Fireside.    Postage  paid  by  us.    Always  order  by  the  premium  number. 

I  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


September  l,  1901 


THE  FARM  AIVD  RIRESIOB 
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|  THE  GRANGE  $ 

©  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New  jjjj 
$  Plymouth,  Ohio  ^ 


CURRENT  COMMENT 

The  Wherewithal  Several  years  ago  I 
called  on  a  friend  of 
mine,  an  intelligent,  courageous,  hard- 
working- woman.  Usually  cheerful,  her 
bright  face  was  clouded,  and  sad.  She 
■held  a  farm  paper  in  her  hand.  She  tried 
to  cast  off  the  gloom,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Finally  I  said,  "Tell  me  what 
troubles  you.    Maybe  I  can  help  you." 

"Its  these  tantalizing-  writers,"  she 
answered.  "Every  paper  I  get  speaks 
of  a  few  shelves  of  books,  of  draperies 
and  rugs  and  bric-a-brac.  This  article 
I  have  just  been  reading-  condemns  the 
women  for  not  furnishing-  beautiful, 
"cozy,  dainty  homes  with  all  the  afore- 
said comforts.  She  says  that  the  wom- 
an who  does  not  do  it  is  a  worthless 
mother,  and  that  her  children  will  grow 
up  hating-  the  farm  and  the  home.  I 
love  beautiful  things,  and  want  my  chil- 
dren to  be  associated  with  them.  Like 
every  mother,  1  have  roseate  dreams 
for  my  babies.  But  I  cannot  get  the 
money  for  even  a  twenty-five-cent  book, 
let  alone  draperies.  Oh,  I  am  so  tired 
of  all  this  toil  without  recompense.  I 
love  beautiful  things.  I  miss  my  books 
and  magazines  and  pictures.  What  is 
far  sadder,  I  am  losing-  my  power  of 
appreciation.  I  haven't  the  critical 
taste  I  once  had.  Just  at  the  time 
when  I  ought  to  be  at  my  best  and 
brightest  for  my  children's  sake  I  am 
dull  and  stupid."  bhe  talked  in  this 
strain  for  a  long-  time,  and  then,  with 
pathetic,  appealing-  eyes,  exclaimed, 
"Can't  you  find  out  the  reason  for  all 
this  humiliation  and  self-abnegation? 
There  is  more  need  of  missionary  work 
being  done  here  at  home  to  ameliorate 
our  condition  than  in  the  foreign  field. 
There  the  women  are  content  in  their 
ignorance.  We  American  women  are 
ambitious  and  long  for  better  things. 
We  work  hard,  and  many  hours.  We 
deny  ourselves  even  the  common  neces- 
sities of  life.  Why,  all  last  winter  I  de- 
nied myself  the  use  of  butter,  that  I 
might  get  enough  money  to  buy  "Little 
Women"  for  the  children,  and  then  had 
to  use  it  for  medicine  when  they  had 
the  diphtheria.  I  do  not  complain  of 
.that.  I  was  thankful  I  had  the  money. 
But  it  does  seem  that  when  one  prac- 
tises extreme  self-denial  to  secure  some 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  fate  ought  to 
be  kind  enough  to  gratify  the  desire. 
Am  I  getting  cross  and  misanthropic? 
I  don't  mean  to,  but  oh,  I  am  so  tired 
of  the  struggle." 

My  friend  was  not  different  from 
-many  thousands  of  farm  wives.  She 
(had  given  up  school-teaching  to  marry 
p  young  farmer.  They  bought  a  small 
piece  of  land,  going  in  debt  for  it. 
Children  came,  and  instead  of  leisure 
to  teach  them,  added  labor  came  upon 
f!her  shoulders.  Aside  from  caring  fol- 
der home  and  little  ones  she  became,  as 
,a  large  per  cent  of  farm  wives  do,  a 
,bread-winner.  She  bought  the  grocer- 
ies and  linens  (cottons  dubbed  linens 
Sfor  euphony's  sake)  and  the  every-day 
clothing  and  her  one  black  dress  with 
the  trade.  The  husband  was  struggling 
ho  pay  off  the  mortgage.  Taxes,  inter- 
est, machinery,  stock,  seed,  and  the  in- 
cidental expenses  which  form  so  large 

per  cent  of  the  otitgo,  consumed  most 
'of  the  income  of  the  farm.  It  is  the 
same  weary  story  repeated  with  unim- 
portant variations  in  thousands  of  farm 
homes.  And  when-  at  last  the  debt  is 
paid  the  children  leave  the  home  roof 
to  find  a  life  where  there  is  more  apijar- 
ent  compensation  for  the  energy  ex- 
pended and  the  time  consumed. 
"  And  the  stragglers,  what  of  -them? 
Some  have  the  habit  of  drudgery  and 
saving  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  drown  all 
finer  sensibilities.  They  go  through 
their  life  niggardly  and  penuriously, 
and  the  only  sentiment  excited  in  the 
hearts  of  their  acquaintances,  when 
they  lay  down  the  distaff  of  life,  is  one 
of  commiseration  for  their  dwarfed  and 
stinted  lives.  There  are  no  tears  of 
regret  for  the  loss  they  will  sustain. 

Others  will  celebrate  their  emancipa- 
tion by  building  some  outlandish  and 
impracticable  house,  and  furnishing  it 
with  pictures  and  furniture  totally  at 
Variance  with  taste  and  good  sense, 
while  others,  and  a  very  large  per  cent, 


too,  will,  without  display  and  ostenta- 
tion, add  comforts  to  their  homes. 

Why  is  it  that  so  little  recompense  is 
reaped  from  so  large  an  expenditure  of 
labor?  Why  is  it  that  the  home  is  so 
devoid  of  comforts?  Why  should  the 
wife  sigh  in  vain  for  a  few  books,  or  a 
vase,  or  a  picture  or  two,  or  that  which 
every  womanly  woman  loves — dainty 
and  fragile  china?  Why  should  she 
push  aside  all  desire  for  pleasure  till 
she  looks  on  a  picnic  or  a  small  party 
of  friends  as  something  to  be  dreaded, 
not  enjoyed?  Why  is  it  that  her  hats 
must  be  trimmed  and  retrimmed?  Why 
is  it  that  cheap,  out-of-date  ornaments 
humiliate  her  with  their  obnoxious 
presence.  Why  must  there  ever  go  up 
an  agonizing  prayer  that  to  her  and  to 
her  loved  ones  may  come  some  of  the 
amenities  of  life?  Why  must  she  look 
upon  the  gay  life  that  she  must  of  ne- 
cessity see  in  these  progressive  days  as 
something  beyontf  and  above  her?  To 
be  sure,  she  sees  only  the  happy  exte- 
rior, and  not.  the  struggle  behind  the 
scenes.  She  makes  far  greater  sacri- 
fices, and  struggles  far  more  heroically, 
probabl.y,  than  do  those  she  envies. 
She  would  sacrifice  and  struggle  yet 
more  if  some  of  the  good  things  of  life 
would  fall  into  the  life  of  the  children. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  farm  wives  are 
subjected  to  this  struggle.  Their  num- 
ber, we  hope  for  theirs,  their  families' 
and  their  country's  sake,  is  annually 
growing  less.  But  they  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  in  evidence  in  every 
farm  community,  and  in  some  localities 
are  in  the  majority.  And  it  is  to  these 
weary  strugglers  that  the  September 
topic  for  discussion  comes  with  partic- 
ular force  and  directness.  It  lies  with 
'  them  whether  they  will  continue  in  the 
ruts  they  have  worn  for  themselves  or 
by  a  powerful  effort  lift  themselves  out 
of  them.  Let  them  take  time  to  con- 
sider the  cost.  The  wife's  income  is 
from  butter,  eggs  and  chickens  princi- 
pally. Can  she  afford  to  make  butter 
for  market  at  the  price  she  receives? 
If  she  can,  well  and  good.  If  not,  does 
not  common  sense  bid  her  discontinue 
the  work? 

I  speak  to  the  wives  directly,  because 
in  many  instances  the  burdens  are  self- 
imposed.  I  have  seen  women  stunt  the 
calves,  and  eagerly  churn  every  ounce 
of  cream,  and  get  six  cents  a  pound  for 
butter  in  summer,  and  fifteen  cents  in 
winter.  And  when  the  cattle  are  mar- 
keted they  must  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice 
because  they  are  inferior.  Phenom- 
enally rich  in  butter  fat  must  be  the  cow 
that  will  yield  a  profit  at  such  prices. 
The  plan  of  trading  at  small  country 
stores  with  a  limited  and  inferior  stock 
of  goods  will  enrich  the  merchant  and 
enable  him  to  purchase  beautiful  things 
for  his  family  and  give  them  many  out- 
ings, but  it  does  not  give  to  the  far- 
mer's wife  or  children  these  advantages. 
Let  the  husband  and  wife  carefully  and 
impartially  estimate  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  various  farm  products. 
When  they  have  done  so  they  will  find  in 
many,  many  instances  that  much  of  the 
drudgery  has  been  futile;  that  it  can  be 
avoided  with  ease  and  profit  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  natural  or  right  that 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  should 
be  done  with  so  little  financial  return. 
In  few  other  occupations  is  it  done.  In 
no  place  is  there  so  little  reason  and 
excuse  for  it  as  on  the  farm. 

The  Books  Whenever  I  have  any  spare 
We  Read  time  in  a  town  or  city  that 
has  a  library  I  like  to  drift 
into  it  and  watch  the  readers.  A  casual 
observer  would  note  the  preponderance 
of  fiction  read  over  all  other  classes  of 
literature.  The  shelves  for  fiction  are 
nearly  empty,  while  those  containing 
history,  biography,  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence are  crowded.  Old  men  and  young, 
elderly  women,  the  society  girl  and  the 
girl  on  her  way  form  school  all  ask  for 
a  "good  book"  to  read.  "Good  book" 
means  some  story  with  a  most  trans- 
parent plot,  with  entirely  impossible 
characters  awkwardly  waltzing  and 
simpering  through  three  hundred  or 
more  pages.  The  favorite  of  the  hour 
may  be  out.  Xo  matter;  any  good 
book  will  do.  That  they  must  have. 
They  dare  not  be  alone  with  them- 
selves. If  it  is  not  some  gossiping 
companion  it  is  the  equally  dull  and 
stupid  story.  Deliver  me  from  such! 
The  veriest  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of 
Evil  that  used  to  fright  our  childhood's 


dreams  would  be  Elysium  compared  to 
the  inanity  and  stupidity  of  this  clap- 
trap. And  a  half-day's  enforced  com- 
panionship with  one  of  the  readers 
would  be  punishment  enough  for  a  year 
of  sin.  Xo  wonder  there  are  so  many 
mismarriages  and  ruined  homes  where 
such  false  and  unnatural  ideas  of  life 
are  entertained!  Xo  wonder  so  many 
homes  are  blighted  with  drunkenness 
and  dissipation,  when  the  years  that 
should  have  been  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion for  making  life  beautiful  and  full 
of  true  happiness  is  consumed  in  a  tear- 
ful absorption  in  the  fortunes  of  Ger- 
aldine  and  Gerald!  By  all  means  read 
some  fiction,  but  let  it  be  worthy  the 
name.  Every  one  should  read  at  least 
two  novels  in  a  year;  but  let  the  fiction 
you  read  increase  your  breadth  of 
vision.  What  more  fascinating  hours 
can  be  spent  than  in  poring  over  Thack- 
eray, Scott,  Eliot,  Hugo,  and  a  few 
other  choice  spirits?  Who  would  ever 
tire  of  "Les  Miserables,"  "Vanity  Fair," 
"Ivanhoe,"  "Romola"  or  "Daniel  Deron- 
da?"  They  are  true  to  life.  They  speak 
sympathetically  and  truly  of  the  joys 
and  sorrows  that  we  all  know,  and  we 
are  better  for  the  reading.  But  the 
vapid  stuff  falsely  called  literature  fills 
one  with  disgust  to  see  men  and  women 
hanging  upon  their  every  word,  as  if 
the  fate  of  a  nation  were  at  stake. 


STATE  FAIR  GRANGE  REUNION 

Dear  Patrons: 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  mem- 
bers of  our  order  from  every  section  of 
Ohio  as  well  as  from  adjoining  states 
will  turn  their  hearts  and  faces  toward 
Columbus  and  the  great  Industrial  Ex- 
position, to  be  held  in  that  city  from 
August  26th  to  September  6th. 

The  program  for  our  reunion  will  be 
along  the  line  of  former  announce- 
ments. Bro.  W.  F.  Hill,  master  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grangers  invited  for 
Wednesday,  August  28th,  which  day  is 
in  the  first  week  of  the  Exposition.  The 
twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  will 
be  given  up  to  social  intercourse,  expe- 
rience meetings  and  sight-seeing.  Prom- 
inent patrons  from  Ohio  will  be  present 
both  days  to  assist  at  the  speech-making 
and  hand-shaking.  Let  every  one  come 
prepared  to  give  an  account  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  him.  Great  profit  to  the 
order  will  result  if  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram be  carried  out.  On  September 
24th  Brother  Bachelder,  lecturer  of  the 
Xational  Grange,  will  be  present  and 
address  the  visitors.  This  will  be  his 
first  lecture  trip  in  Ohio,  and  thousands 
of  our  members  should  be  there  to 
welcome  him  and  listen  to  his  address. 

Judge  Huggins,  of  Highland  County, 
is  expected  to  be  present  during  nearly 
all  of  the  Exposition,  and  will  be  an  un- 
failing recourse.  Bro.  S.  H.  Ellis  will 
be  on  the  g-rounds  early  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-eighth,  to  act  as  host,  orator 
and  in  all  needed  capacities  until  the 
close  of  the  reunion  September  5th. 
Bro.  S.  E.  Strode  will  be  ready  at  some 
time  during  the  Exposition  to  entertain 
visitors.  Brother  Holman  will  be  on 
hand  to  explain  the  business  features 
of  the  order. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
September  4th,  at  which  time  the  place 
of  holding  the  next  state  grange  will 
be  decided.  Proposals  will  be  received 
previous  to  that  time,  however. 

The  board  has  generously  placed  at 
our  disposal  nearly  all  of  the  former 
administration  building,  so  that  we 
shall  not  want .  for  space,  as  in  some 
former  years.  The  low  railroad  rates, 
the  favorable  season,  the  longer  time 
and  the  many  good  things  provided 
will,  I  am  sure,  invite  a  large  number 
of  our  members  to  meet  and  greet  old 
friends,  "talk  over  matters  of  interest 
to  our  calling,"  and  at  the  same  time 
study  the  great  Exposition,  and  so  be- 
come familiar  with  the  splendid  re- 
sources of  our  state  and  the  mighty 
progress  made  by  our  people  along 
every  line  of  human  endeavor. 

Fraternally, 

F.  A.  Derthick, 
Master  Ohio  State  Grange. 


If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquain- 
tances as  he  advances  through  life,  he 
will  soon  find  himself  left  alone.  A 
man,  sir,  should  keep  his  friendship  in 
constant  repair. — Johnson. 


One  word 


Macbeth  —  stands 
for  everything  good 
in  lamp  chimneys. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Free  Scholarships 


-  -  IN  ■  - 
ELECTRICAL,  MECHANICAL 
AND  STEAM 

ENGINEERING, 

HEATING,  VENTILATION  AND 
PLUMBING, 
MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

To  secure  a  few  representative  students 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  Trustees 
of  the  American  School  of  Correspond- 
ence offered  a  short  time  ago  to  award 
a  limited  number  of  Free  Scholarships. 
This  offer  is  to  be 

WITHDRA  WN 

September  30,  1901.  Applications  will 
be  considered  in  the  order  received 
until  that  date. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE, 
Chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Em- 
pire Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also 
will  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made 
any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 

Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made 

uine    American    Model  full 
i led,  adjusted  patent  regula- 
.  stem  wind  and  stem  set  watch 
Ladies  or  Gents  size.  Beautifully 
engraved,  14k  Gold  plate  hunt- 
ing-case, with  guarantee  for 
26  YEARS.  Sent  by  express 
(J.O.D.  with  privilege  to  exam- 
ine thoroughly  before  paying 
one  cent,  if  found  best  value 
ever  given  pay  express  agent 
our  special  price  $5.70  ant* 
express  charges.  Handsome 
chain  and  charm   sent  with 
each  watch.  If  cash  is  sent  with 
rder  we  enamel  your  full  name 
n  face  of  the  watch  free.  Address 
HOLZ  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.lA,l30-134  Dearborn  St,  CHICAGO. 

AGENTS  WANTED— MEN  and  WOMEN 

For  the  splendidly  Illustrated  and  wonderfully  popular  new  book 

THIRTY  YEARS  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  MRS.  GEN.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN.    It  portrays  the  inner 
life,  wonderful  activities,  marvels  and  mysteries  of  the  Capital 
as  a  famous  and  highly  privileged  woman  sees  them.   Beauti-  j 
fully  illustrated  <  50  Plates)  by  Government  consent  and  aid. ' 
0Tr*Sold  by  agents  only.   81  at  thousand.   CO^A  few  more 
reliable  agents  wanted,  both  men  and  women,  but  only  one  agent 
in  a  place.   CCT'Someof  our  agents  are  making  $100  a  month. 
CHy3  Distance  no  hindrance  for  we  Pay  Freiyht,  Give  Credit, 
Extra  Terms,  and  guarantee  Exclvsive  Territory.  Address 
A.  1>.  WORT1I1NGTON  X  CO.,  Hartford,  Cunn. 

MAKES  THE  COMPLEXION  BEAUTIFUL 

A  PERFECT,  PELKiHTFUL  and  HEALING 
TOILET  ARTICLE,  rendering  the  skin  soft, 
smooth  and  white,  positively  removing  and  preventing  tan,  pim- 
ples, freckles,  and  all  unnatural  color.  Results  wonderful.  Takes 
the  place  of  powder.  Absolutely  harmless.  One  bottle  will  last  ti 
months.  Prlt-e$l.  COLOR  I  CHE31ICALCO.,  Box  28C,  Columbun,  0. 


C0L0RI 


\  *  STOf 


Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds. 

Best  by  48  years  test.    Try  us. 
Direct  deal  will  saye  you  money. 
Catalog  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


XMAS  BOOKS 


Agents  and  travelers  wanted 
to  handle  brand  new  set.  Sal- 
ary or  commission.  Outfit  free.  Write  for  special  terms.  , 
STANDARD  PUB.  CO.,  41  N.  Gtli  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  30  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A.  8,  Lebanon,  Ohio 


HOPEDALE  COLLEGE,  Hoyedale,  Ohio;  #160  a 
year.  E.  E.  fare  free.  No  saloons.  Catalog  free. 
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A  Novel  Outdoor  Frolic 

BY  E.  A.  MATTHEWS 

HE  first  glow  of  sur-       A  fourth  course,  with  its  preceding 


prise  and  delight 
in  the  bicycle  has 
come  and  gone;  we 
do  not  talk  about 
it  so  much  because 
we  know  it  is  a 
regular  member  of 
the  family,  and  has 
come  to  stay.  It  has  "arrived."  as  the 
French  people  say,  and  every  day  is 
more  indispensable  and  as  much  to  be 
counted  on  as  any  other  part  of  society.. 
This  year  we  must  have  a  "Progres- 
sive Bicycle  Outing,"*  which  will  com- 
bine all  the  elements  of  a  "regular  good 
old  time,"  for  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  "where  you  have  young  people, 
good  health,  nice  things  to  eat,  a  jolly 
good-fellowship  and  all  outdoors"  you 
cannot  fail  of  pleasure. 

At  the  appointed  time  and  place  we 
will  assemble;  probably  it  will  be  on  the 
porch-steps  of  some  kindly  matron,  who 
will  act  as  our  chaperone.  Of  course, 
each  girl  is  dressed  in  a  pretty  and 
substantial  bicycle  suit — for  instance,  a 
short  wool  skirt,  shirt-waist,  cool  straw 
hat  or  soft  cap,  gay  necktie,  gauntlet 
gloves  and  sensible  boots.  By  the  way, 
there  is  nothing  more  winning,  more 
wholesome-looking  than  a  young  girl  in 
a  well-planned  outing  suit-.  The  ease  of 
movement,  the  care-free  grace  with 
which  she  flits  about,  make  her  look  far 
prettier  than  any  ball-room  costume. 
The  boys,  too,  with  fresh,  delicately  col- 
ored negligee  shirts,  bright  ties,  loose 
jackets  or  coats,  sensible  trousers  or 
knickerbockers,  and  boots  that  bespeak 
their  owners'  good  sense,  have  a  look  of 
all-around  taste  not  seen  every  day. 

While  awaiting  the  other  guests  the 
hostess  invites  each  comer  to  choose 
from  a  grbup  of  gaily  trimmed  bask- 
ets, those  for  the  girls  being  tied  with 
red  ribbons,  and  for  the  boys  with  blue 
ribbons.  These  baskets  are  cheap,  but 
pretty,  being  selected  by  the  young 
girls  and  filled  by  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  promise  many  surprises  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  refreshments,  and  sent  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  some  time  be- 
fore the  appointed  hour. 

The  last  guest  now  appearing,  the 
group  of  young  folks  changes  into 
pairs,  and  away  they  go!  The  shining 
wheels,  gay  ribbons  and  baskets  and 
happy-faced  riders  make  a  picture  well 
worth  our  admiration.  The  ride  must 
not  be  too  swift  nor  too  long.  There 
is  generally  some  locality,  some  favored 
spot  beloved  of  picnickers,  shady, 
grassy  and  near  the  water,  and  there 
they  halt  to  rest  and  dine.  Frequently 
it  has  been  arranged  to  send  messengers 
on  before  to  cook  and  wait  upon  the 
party,  but  those  young-  people  who  wait 
on  each  other  have  a  great  deal  more 
fun  and  are  much  more  sociable.  Let 
the  boys  make  the  fire  and  bring  the 
water,  and  the  girls  make  the  coffee 
and  serve  the  ltrneh. 

After  many  a  rush  and  scramble, 
much  good-natured  talk  and  merry 
laughter,  let  all  be  seated  -on  the  grass, 
still  in  pairs  as  they  came,  and  at  a 
given  signal  each  opens  his  or  her  bask- 
et. The  viands  are  wrapped  in  waxed 
paper,  each  course  separately.  Perhaps 
the  first  will  be  some  of  the  many  sand- 
wiches, of  nuts  or  fruit,  with  olives  and 
dill-pickles. 

When  the  first  course  is  finished  an- 
other signal  is  given,  and  looking  into 
the  baskets  each  finds  a  package  on 
which  is  pinned  a  slip  of  writing-paper. 
Each  boy  finds  on  his  paper  a  conun- 
drum or  question  concerning  the  bicy- 
cle, and  on  the  girls'  papers  are  written 
answers.  According  to  the  rule  in  all 
progressive  games  the  questions  hasten 
to  find  the  answers,  and  thus  all  change 
partners  for  the  second  course.  This 
course  consists  of  delicate  meats — per- 
haps fried  chicken,  thinly  sliced  ham  or 
tongue,  veal-loaf  or  pressed  chicken — 
with  Saratoga  chips  and  small  beaten 
biscuits. 

The  third  course  is  preceded  by 
another  stirprise  in  questions  and  an- 
swers, the  fun  increasing  with  the  dif- 
ficulties. For  the  third  course  have  a 
salad,  each  share  packed  in  a  jelly-glass, 
with  crackers;  also  some  cheese-cakes 
or  small  fruit-tarts  and  a  bit  of  jelly. 
Such  dainties  are  hard  to  pack,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  place  a  square  of 
pasteboard  between  them. 


conundrums,  will  finish  the  luncheon 
proper.  Let  this  course  be  fresh  fruits 
and  dainty  little  cakes. 

The  dessert  then  comes — just  crack- 
ers, cheese  and  coffee — and  when  the 
final  pairing-off  is  accomplished  it  will 
be  the  jolliest  hour  of  the  day,  for  at 
the  bottom  of  the  baskets  will  be  found 
more  conundrums,  on  some  papers  an 
order  to  sing  a  song  or  tell  a  story,  to 
make  a  stump-speech,  and  many  other 
funny  things.  Of  course,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  guests  must  obey  the 
mysterious  commands;  so  the  young 
people  sit  about  in  the  shade,  upon  the 
green  grass  or  convenient  logs,  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  sense  and  non- 
sense, the  witty  speeches  and  gay  songs. 


Prizes  may  be  given  to  the  one  who 
gives  the  largest  number  of  correct  re- 
plies, to  the  one  who  invents  the  most 
absurd  ones,  and  to  the  one  who  is 
too  tired  or  too  slow  to  g-ive  any  reply. 

This  is  a  simple  scheme  for  a  "Pro- 
gressive Bicycle  Picnic,"  and  one  that 
may  be  changed  in  numerous  ways.  The 
tokens  may  be  flowers,  and  each  rose 
seek  its  sister  rose,  each  violet  or  car- 
nation its  mate;  or  fruit,  when  the 
strawberry,  cherry  or  June-apple  finds 
its  duplicate  in  another  basket.  Some 
parties  would  not  enjoy  conundrums, 
and  would  rather  match  quotations  or 
find  the  authors  of  verses,  or  give  songs 
and  their  composers. 

Of  course,  the  menu  will  be  adapted 
to  the  place  and  season,  or  the  customs 
of  the  yoting  people  interested.  It 
would  be  a  funny  experiment  to  have 
the  boys  fill  the  lunch-baskets  and  plan 
the  fete;  and  right  here  let  me  say 
that  the  girls  would  be  surprised  to  find 
how  well  their  escorts  could  manage. 

The  following  conundrums  were  given 
at  a  recent  picnic: 

What  part  of  the  bicycle  suggests  a 
queer  person?    The  crank. 

What  a  watchman?    The  guard. 

What  a  beautiful  woman?    The  bell. 

What  a  boy's  sled?    The  coaster. 

What  table  utensils?    The  forks. 

What  stingy  people?    The  screws. 

What  a  part  of  our  luncheon?  The 
nuts. 

What  a  chiropodist?    The  toe-clips. 

Which  part  of  a  bicycle  would  you 
choose  for  a  picture?    The  frame. 

Which  part  grows  weary  first  ?  The 
tire.  ■ 

Which  part  of  the  bicycle  is  also  part 
of  a  pump?    The  handle. 

Which  could  go  around  your  neck? 
The  chain. 

Which  part  reminds  you  of  the  Ten 
Virgins?    The  lamp. 

What  reminds  you  of  your  grand- 
mother?   The  wheel. 

What  is  the  lawyer's  favorite  part? 
The  bar. 

What  part  would  suit  the  organist? 
The  pedal. 

Any  boy  or  girl  can  invent  much 
brighter  conundrums  than  these;  so  try 
your  wits  and  add  some  original  ones, 
and  you  will  all  the  more  enjoy  this 
outdoor  sport.  E.  A.  Matthews. 

a 

COMBINED  FRUIT  JELLIES 

The  later  summer  months  are  better 
for  making  jellies,  as  at  that  time 
grapes,  quinces,  plums  and  apples  are 
in  their  prime. 

Many  housekeepers  have  found  their 


grape  jelly  granulated  and  candied 
when  it  is  brought  out  for  use  late  in 
the  winter.  The  abundance  of  grape 
sugar  is  the  cause  of  it.  If  the  grape- 
juice  is  combined  either  with  rhubarb 
or  apple- juice  this  will  remedy  it,  using 
a  third  of  either  of  the  other  fruits, 
and  only  three  fourths  of  the  quantity 
of  sugar  to  the  amount  of  juice. 

While  rhubarb  alone  will  not  jell, 
combined  with  apples  it  makes  a  very 
beautiful,  clear,  light-colored  jelly.  Lay- 
ing a  small  rose-geranium  leaf  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tumbler  before  filling  it 
with  jelly  imparts  a  very  delicate  flavor 
to  apple  jelly.  For  light-colored  jellies 
none  are  so  well  adapted  as  green 
grapes,  apples,  crab-apples  and  rhubarb. 

In  making  quince  jelly  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  the  s.eds  or  cores,  as 
this  produces  a  gummy,  ropy  jelly,  not 
at  all  nice;  only  the  clear  fruit  or  the 
skins  should  be  used. 

Plums  make  a  strong, 
dark  jelly,  much  liked  by 
some  for  use  upon  meat, 
and  to  those  who  do  not 
fancy  plums  alone  I  would 
suggest  using  one  third  ap- 
ple for  a  sauce  or  butter. 

Ripe  grapes  are  very 
rich  in  a  special  sauce. 
Palp  the  grapes,  cooking 
the  pulps  until  you  can  re- 
move the  seeds  either  with 
a  skimmer  or  through  a 
sieve;  then  add  the  skins 
and  use  half  as  much  sugar 
as  fruit-spices  to  taste — ■ 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  nut- 
meg. Add  to  one  gallon  of 
the  mess  one  half  teacup- 
ful  of  vinegar,  also.  Cook 
slowly  one  hour,  and  seal 
while  hot. 
If  you  are  in  a  locality 
where  you  can  get  barberries  use  rhu- 
barb with  them  in  making  jelly,  and 
you  will  always  wish  for  more. 

Blackberries,  either  plain  or  spiced, 
make  a  delightful  jelly,  and  is  one 
which  is  made  with  very  little  trouble, 
as  it  is  a  fruit  that  jells  easily. 

Jelly  should  never  be  stirred  the 
least,  as  that  frequently  causes  it  to 
sugar  or  not  to  jell  at  all.  Twenty 
minutes'  hard  boiling  is  sufficient  for 
mqst  fruits,  and  when  it  is  poured  into 
the  glasses  it  should  not  be  disturbed 
until  it  is  stiff. 

In  using  parafin  for  the  top  of  jellies 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
edges  of  the  glass  are  perfectly  dry,  or 
the  parafin  will  creep  away  from  the 
edges,  and  insects  or  ants  get  into  your 
fruits.    I  prefer  the  old  way  of  cover- 


ing it  with  a  paper  dipped  in  alcohol, 
and  sealing  it  with  paper.  During  the 
hot  months  it  is  best  to  keep  jelly  up- 
stairs where  it  is  very  warm,  as  the 
least  dampness  causes  mold.      B.  K.  « 

WITH  PEACHES 

Peach  Tapioca. — Soak  one  cupful  of 
over  night!  in  the  morning  cook  in  a 
double  boiler  in  one  quart  of  water  until 
perfectly  transparent.  When  clone  add 
one  cupful  of  white  sugar  and  one  half 
dozen  fine,  ripe  peaches,  sliced  thin. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Peach  Pudding. — Pare,  quarter  and 
stoive  one  quart  of  fine,  ripe  peaches, 
add  sugar  to  taste,  and  put  them  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pudding-dish  with  two  ta- 
blespoonfuls  of  water.  Sift  one  fourth 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  one  cupful  of 


flour,  add  slowly  one  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  and  stir  to  a  smooth  paste.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  until  thick, 
and  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  and 
then  gradually  add  to  the  batter.  Stir 
in  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter, 
pour  the  batter  over  the  peaches,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Serve  hot  with 
sweet  sauce  or  whipped  cream. 

Peach  Sherbet.— One  pint  of  sugar 
and  one  pint  of  water  cooked  to  a  thin 
syrup.  Soak  one  tablespoonful  of  gel- 
atin two  hours  in  water  to  cover,  then 
add  one  half  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Add  the  syrup,  with 
one  pint  of  mellow  peaches  pared  and 
chopped  fine.    Freeze  like  ice-cream. 

Peach  Custard  Pudding. — Mix  one 
cupful  of  bread-crumbs  in  one  quart  of 
milk,  add  one  half  cupful  of  white  su- 
gar, then  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  the  stiffly  whipped  whites  of 
two  eggs.  Mix,  and  bake  until  firm  and 
brown;  spread  over  the  top  a  thick 
layer  of  pared  and  thinly  sliced  peaches, 
and  cover  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar. 
Return  to  a  slow  oven  until  of  a  pale 
straw-color.    Serve  hot. 

Peach  Foam. — Set  eight  fine,  mellow 
peaches  on  a  plate  in  a  steamer,  and 
steam  until  soft.  Then  strip  off  the  ; 
skin,  press  through  a  sieve,  and  set  on 
ice  to  chill.  Beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  and  six  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
until  very  stiff.  Beat  thoroughly  into 
the  peach-pulp,  and  heap  it  high  in  a 
glass  dish.  Cut  blanched  almonds  into 
strips  and  strew  thickty  over  the  top. 
Serve  very  cold  with  whipped  cream 
and  sponge-cake. 

Whipped  Peach  Cream. — Beat  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  until  very  stiff, 
then  beat  in  by  degrees  four  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  white 
sugar;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rich 
peach  syrup  (drained  from  preserved 
peaches),  and  stir  in  lightly  one  pint  of 
sweet  cream.  Whip-  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Everything  should  be  cold,  and  keep  the 
bowl  standing  in  a  pan  of  cracked  ice 
while  whipping.  This  makes  a  delicious 
dessert  served  with  almond  sponge-cake. 

Peach  Cup-puddings. — Pare  and  rub 
through  a  colander  sufficient  fine,  ripe 
peaches  to  make  one  pint  of  pulp;  add 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  one  whole 
egg  well  beaten,  one  dessert-spoonful 
of  flour  mixed  with  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  white  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
put  into  cups.  Place  these  in  a  drip- 
ping-pan nearly  full  of  hot  water,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Make  a 
meringue  with  three  tablespoonfuls  ol 
sugar  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Drop  it  in  the  cups  just  before  the 
puddings  are  done,  and  sift 
powdered  almonds  over  it. 
Mary  Foster  Snider 


DOILIES  WITH  NETTED  SCAL- 
LOPED  BORDERS 

Make  the  netted  scallops 
in  the  following  manner, 
using  No.  50  ecru  lace 
thread  or  No,  40  white 
thread, "  and  a  one-fourth- 
inch  bone  mesh  and  a  coarse 
knitting-needle.  For  the 
doily  with  round  center  net 
25  stitches  over  the  mesh. 

Second,  third  and  fourth 
rows — Net  plain  over  needle. 

Fifth  and  sixth  rows — 
Plain  over  mesh. 

Seventh  and  eighth  rows 
— Plain  over  needle. 

Ninth  row — Net  4  stitches 
over  mesh  in  every  other 
stitch  of  row. 

Tenth  row — Plain  over  needle. 
Eleventh  row — Use  needle,  net  3,  skip 
1,  net  3,  skip  1,  to  the  end  of  row. 

Twelfth  row — Net  3.  *  wind  thread 
around  needle,  miss  1,  net  2;  repeat 
from  *  to  end. 

This  completes  a  scallop.  Sew  five  of 
these  scallops  around  circle  of  linen  six 
inches  in  diameter  after  it  is  hemmed. 

For  the  doily  with  four  scallops  be 
gin  each  scallop  with  33  stitches.  Hem 
a  four  and  one  fourth  inch  square  o: 
linen  (the  one  fourth  inch  is  for  the 
hem)  and  sew  a  scallop  around  each 
corner,  as  seen  in  the  illustration. 

For  a  trefoil  doily  make  three  scal- 
lops like  those  in  the  square  one,  and 
sew  around  a  circle  of  linen  three  and 
one  half  inches  in  diameter  after  it  is 
hemmed.        Mrs.  J.  Ii.  Mackintosh. 
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LEAVE  FAITH 

BT  ELLA  WHEELER  WIECOX 

Now  if  we  lose  our  wealth,  why,  theu 
We'll  up  and  at  our  toil  again. 
And  if  we  lose  our  health,  why,  still 
We  have  our  great  all-conquering  will. 
And  if  our  friends  prove  but  a  reed. 
Still  have  we  God  in  hours  of  need. 
But  if  we  lose  our  faith,  alas. 
What  poverty  must  come  to  pass! 
Though  wealth  and  health  and  friends  were 
left 

Our  beggared  souls  would  stand  bereft 
Before  (he  great  dark  door  of  death. 
Oh  life,  take  all,  but  leave  us  faith. 

A  THESIS  MATRIMONIAL 

fT  is  perfectly  natural 
that  parents  should  feel 
an  interest  in  their 
daughter's  choice  of  a 
husband,  and  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that 
they  should  use  their  in- 
fluence that  she  may 
choose  wisely  and  well 
in  this  most  important  step  of  her  life. 

If  ever  a  parent  has  need  to  be  wise 
as  a  serpent  and  as  harmless  as  a  dove 
it  is  when  one  sets  about  the  delicate 
and  dangerous  task  of  piloting-  a  daugh- 
ter's craft  into  a  safe  and  desirable 
matrimonial  harbor.  And  while  it  is 
the  obvious  duty  of  parents  to  seek 
to  influence  their  daughter  in  her 
choice  of  a  husband,  just  as  much  as 
they  would  influence  her  upon  any 
other  vital  decision,  a  good  many  par- 
ents who  have  undertaken  the  perfor- 
mance of  this,  their  parental  duty,  in  an 
unwise  and  injudicious  manner,  have 
learned  to  their  sorrow  that  a  too  strin- 
gent interposition  of  authority  will  oft- 
times  fan  the  flame  of  a  mild,  maidenly 
fancy  to  a  mutinous  blaze  of  matrimo- 
nial folly. 

But  the  question  is,  When  should  par- 
ents begin  to  exert  their  influence,  or 
rather  the  discipline  that  will  serve  to 
mold  a  daughter's  character  so  that  she 
will  be  enabled  to  decide  for  herself  in 
a  manner  that  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  wiser  and  more  mature 
judgment.  Usually  the  parents  will 
wait  until  the  coming-  man  puts  in  an 
appearance  and  the  daughter's  fancy 
or  affection,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
become  enlisted,  and  then  if  the  suitor 
does  not  meet  with  their  approval  the 
merry  war  begins,  and  more  than  often 
the  battle  is  lost  to  the  parents  simply 
because  they  did  not  begin  operations 
in  proper  time  and  manner. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  home- 
training-  of  a  daughter  will  bear  fruit 
of  g-ood  or  ill  in  her  choice  of  a  hus- 
band. I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
that  daughters  should  be  reared  to  con- 
sider marriage  as  the  end  and  aim  of 
existence;  but  as  mothers  know  that 
it  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
their  daughters  will  marry,  I  do  believe 
that  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept  the  truth  should  be  instilled 
into  their  minds  that  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity, a  clean  life  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples are  among  the  qualifications 
which  every  woman  who  has  a  proper 
respect  for  herself  has  a  rig-ht  to  re- 
quire and  expect  in  a  husband,  and  not 
only  this,  but  some  visible  means  of 
support  and  some  honorable  occupa- 
tion or  profession  js  a  necessary  essen- 
tial. _ 

And  then,  .too,  daughters  should  be 
reared  to  have  some  interest  in  life 
apart  from  the  pursuit  of  a  husband; 
and  should  understand  that  the  bach- 
elor girl  has  a  place  in  life  that  is  far 
more  desirable  than  the  unhappy  or 
discontented  wife.  And  a  wise  mother 
will  find  time  and  opportunity  to  talk 
with  her  daughter  upon  this  subject  in 
a  purely  impersonal  manner.  The 
misery  and  the  folly  of  some  ill-advised 
or  ill-sorted  marriage  may  be  made  the 
text,  and  a  comparison  drawn  between 
a  home  where  the  husband  is  anything 
but  a  desirable  companion  and  one 
where  the  husband  is  all  that  a  husband 
should  be. 

But  fortunate  indeed  is  the  mother 
who  is  able  to  point  her  daughter  to 
her  own  father  as  an  example  of  all 
that  is  admirable  and  desirable  in  a 
husband;  and  fortunate  is  the  father 
who  is  enabled  to  influence  his  daugh- 
ter in  a  decision  that  stands  for  the 
weal  or  woe  of  a  lifetime  through  her 
confidence  in  his  love  and  her  respect 
for  his  judgment. 

A   sensible   girl   who   is  capable  of 


doing-  her  own  thinking  ought  to  be 
able  to  understand  that  a  handsome 
face  and  polished  address  are  not  the 
only  desirable  qualifications  for  a  hus- 
band, or  a  sufficient' guarantee  of  con- 
jugal felicity. 

And  I  do  believe  in  love;  yes,  indeed, 
and  I  am  sure  that  no  true  and  satisfy- 
ing- happiness  can  come  of  a  marriage 
with  this  "the  greatest  thing-  on  earth" 
left  out.  Love  should  be  the  spiritual 
corner-stone  of  marriage,  but  a  good 
many  material  things  must  be  builded 
into  the  matrimonial  structure  that  it 
may  be  a  secure  abiding-place  for  the 
little  god  of  love,  who  all  too  frequent- 
ly, when  poverty  looks  in  at  the  door, 
lakes  to  himself  wings  and  flies  out 
through  the  window. 

A  young  woman  needs  to  understand 
that  she  need  not  be  entirely  passive 
in  affairs  matrimonial,  and  that  she  has 
the  same  right  to  pick  and  choose  a 
husband  from  among  the  most  desir- 
able of  her  acquaintances  that  n&c 
brother  has  to  pick  and  choose  a  wife. 

"Oh,  but  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  believe  in  a  young  woman  do- 
ing the  courting  and  making  a  proposal 
of  marriage?" 

No,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  still 
bounded  by  old-time  creed  and  custom; 
and,  too,  1  admire  a  maidenly  reserve  and 
modesty,  and  believe  that  a  woman 
should  be  wooed  and  not  too  lightly 
won;  but  a,  young  woman  should  be 
reminded  frequently,  and  have  the  truth 
impressed  upon  her  mind  and  heart, 
that  the  world  is  before  her,  and  that 
she  has  a  perfect  right  to  keep  an  eye 
to  the  windward  and  make  use  of  just, 
as  much  good,  hard  common  sense  in 
the  serious  business  of  choosing  a  life 
companion  as  she  would  in  any  other 
business  transaction;  and  it  is  because 
young  people  fail  to  use  this  sense  and 
judgment  in  matrimonial  affairs  that 
there  is  so  much  trouble  and  unhappi- 
ness  in  married  life.  s 

The  young,  woman  of  to-day  has  no 
need  to  cheapen  herself  in  the  eyes  of 
her  admirers  by  being  too  eager  to  se- 
cure a  husband,  and  the  twentieth- 
century  bachelor  girl  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  maiden  lady  of  even  fifty 
years  ago;  and  while  we  do  believe  that 
a'woman  happily  married  need  envy  no 
one  her  lot  in  life,  yet  the  wise  mother 
will  seek  to  impress  the  truth  upon  her 
daughter's  mind  that  single  blessedness 
is  far  preferable  to  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage, and  that  in  this,  the  woman's  age, 
she  may  even  miss  "the  circumstance  of 
matrimony"  and  yet  live  a  life  so  full 
to  overflowing  with  womanly  duties 
and  pleasures,  of  contentment  and  hap- 
piness, that  she  will  never  for  one  mo- 
ment feel  that  she  has  "missed  the 
mark  of  her  high  calling,"  because  she 
has  never  worn  the  crown  of  wifehood. 

Very  often  a  father's  advice  will  have 
more  weight, with  a  daughter  than  her 
mother's,  especially  if  he  has  gained 
her  love  and  confidence,  and  taught  her 
to  believe  that  he  has  her  best  interest 
at  heart.  In  such  cases  when  an  undesir- 
able suitor  makes  his  appearance  he 
will  be  able  to  say,  "My  daughter,  my 
greatest  desire  is  for  your  happiness. 
I  know  more  of  men  and  the  world  than 
you  could  possibly  be  expected  to  know, 
and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  but  unhap- 
piness  could  come  to  you  through  mar- 
riage with  this  man,"  and  then  leave 
his  daughter  to  think  the  matter  out  for 
herself,  and  under  these  circumstances 
a  sensible  daughter  will  think  long 
and  seriously  before  she  will  make  her 
decision  contrary  to  such  counsel  and 
advice.  Mrs.  Clarke  Hardy. 

A 

GARNISHES 

Smilax  is  an  attractive  decoration.  It 
js  extremely  pleasing  arranged  in  long 
vines  on  the  table  or  about  a  dish  of 
fruit.  It  was  my  favorite  garnish  while 
in  India. 

Pure  white  rice-balls  were  used  there 
a  great  deal.  They  were  arranged 
around  the  platters  of  curry  or  the 
plates  of  cold  meat. 

Sheep-sorrel,  with  or  without  lemon, 
makes  a  very  pretty  decoration. 

Fowls  appear  to  their  best  advantage 
if  served  with  watercress. 

Lemon  sliced  very  thin  is  used  with 
salmon,  sardines,  fish,  turkey  and 
salads. 

Guava  or  currant  jelly  for  fried  oys- 
ters, cold  tongue  and  roast  veal. 
Parsley,  celery-tops  and  lettuce  are 


always  welcomed  by  the  one  who  de- 
sires tasteful  garnishes. 

Gherkins  cut  crosswise  are  used  with 
sliced  corn  beef. 

Beets  cooked,  then  sliced  thin,  or 
cold  boiled  eggs  sliced  thin,  may  be 
used  with  many  of  the  dishes  requiring 
garnishing-. 

Another  favorite  used  in  India  was 
bread  garnishing.  The  bread  was  cut 
in  dice  or  heart-shapes;  clarified  butter 
was  dripped  over  them  and  then  they 
were  put  in  the  oven  on  a  tin  plate.  In 
India  our  oven  was  a  "Dutch"  oven,  but 
no  doubt  a  common  oven  would  answer 
every  purpose. 

"Baby"  onions  parboiled  and  then 
drowned  in  butter  in  the  oven  make 
garnishes. 

Old-fashioned  flowers  are  often  made 
use  of  to  add  beauty  to  meats  on  the 
table.  Ella  Bautlett  Simmons. 

TO  REPLENISH  THE  PURSE 

Although  this  department  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  is  in  nowise  a  poultry  de- 
partment, I  cannot  refrain  from  the 
impulse  to  talk  along  such  lines  a  little 
right,  here.  Such  an  army  of  girls 
whose  homes  are  in  the  country  are 
constantly  fretting  over  imagined  "en- 
vironment," and  are  planning,  talking- 
and  scheming  to  get  away  to  the  city, 
where,  it  seems  to  them,  everything  is 
bright  and  luring,  money  plenty,  and 
"advantages"  simply  awaiting  them, 

But  they  have  not  been  behind  the 
scenes.  They  do  not  understand  their 
own  great  advantages — do  not  grasp 
and  make  the  best  of  the  situations  at 
their  own  doors.  There  are  opportu- 
nities unnumbered,  if  made  the  best  of, 
that  will  give  to  any  number  of  our 
country  girls  money  to  dress  well  and 
to  provide  bicycles,  carriages,  books 
and  music,  and  then  leave  them  with 
plump  pocketbooks  the  year  round. 

So  far  we  have  learned  of  but  one 
woman  in  the  poultry  world  who  has 
carried  her  business  to  that  point  of 
extensiveness  that  she  has  been  called 
a  veritable  queen  of  the  realm  she  in- 
habits. This  woman  is  called  the  tur- 
key queen;  but  she  has  not  a  "corner" 
on  turkeys,  nor  does  she  claim  to  have. 
And  there  is  room  in  the  world  for  any 
number  more  of  turkey  queens  and 
duck  queens  and  queens  over  all  de- 
partments of  poultry  culture.  That 
there  is  money  in  every  department  of 
the  industry  no  one  undertakes  to  deny. 

This  turkey  queen  is  Miss  Anita  Mar- 
tin, and  she  lives  in  her  native  state — 
Texas.  Her  beginnings  were  very  small 
— just  a  gobbler  and  five  turkey-hens; 
nor  were  her  first  year's  attempts  any- 
thing exceedingly  flattering,  but  just 
sufficiently  encouraging  that  she  deter- 
mined to  do  better  the  following  year. 
She  did  do  better,  and  then  still  better 
year  after  year,  until  now  she  is  grow- 
ing independently  wealthy.  Last  year 
she  made  the  comfortable  little  sum  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  from  her 
turkeys.  And  what  girl  would  object 
to  such  an  income  as  that,  or  even  half 
that  sum? 

At  first  she  hatched  the  eggs  all  with 
hens,  but  later  she  added  incubators  to 
the  plant.  She  has  raised  acres  and 
acres  of  grain  annually  to  feed  to  her 
turkeys,  and  finds  it  no  trouble  to  make 
sale  of  all  her  surplus' turkeys  at  good 
prices.  From  wealthy  people  she  takes 
orders  at  very  fancy  prices  for  turkeys 
for  table  use.  These  people  of  culti- 
vated epicurean  tastes  care  nothing  for 
the  price;  they  pay  for  such  luxuries  as 
they  desire,  and  our  turkey  queen  fat- 
tens such  a  number  of  turkeys  as  she 
can  dispose  of  at  fancy  prices  on  nuts 
and  other  expensive  and  dainty  foods. 
By  this  method  of  fattening  the  flesh 
takes  on  a  dainty  flavor.  Besides,  our 
turkey  queen  understands  perfectly  that 
fowls  having  unlimited  range,  though 
they  may  grow  into  hardier  breeding- 
and  laying  stock,  grow  to  have,  har- 
dened and  toughened  muscles,  and  the 
birds  she  intends  for  market  are  thus 
deprived  of  a  very  great  deal  of  liberty, 
but  are  g-rown  quickly  into  marketable 
shape.  They  are  given  the  range  of 
good  yards  and  pens,  and  exercise 
enough  to  keep  them  in  good  health, 
but  they  are  fed  of  the  choicest  and  best 
growing-  foods,  and  when  ready  to  fat- 
ten they  are  fattened  quickly,  that  their 
flesh  may  be  tender  and  soft  instead  of 
toughened  and  hard. 

In  all  this  work  of  turkey  culture 


tkere  is  no  secret  at  aff.  Attention  to 
business  and  a  perseverance  in  its  many 
details  have  led  to  success.  Turkeys 
are  tender  thing's  until  six  weeks  old, 
but  at  four  months  of  age  her  turkeys 
are  handled  much  like  droves  of  sheep — 
they  are  turned  out  to  pasture  and  she 
feds  them  but  twice  a  clay. 

Farms  all  over  the  United  States  may 
be  made  places  of  business,  where  our 
country  girls  (bless  'em)  may  fit  1  hem- 
selves  to  be  earners  of  independence 
and  possessors  of  money,  dignity  and 
grace,  good  manners  and  fine  appear- 
ance. The  city  is  not  in  need  of  them, 
and  they  are  independent  of  the  city. 
If  only  they  could  understand  the 
blessedness  of  their  independence — 
the  blessedness  of,  their  own  freedom 
and  opportunities! 

Did  we  have  a  few  duck  queens  there 
would  lie  better-supplied  markets  and 
better-filled  pocketbooks  among  the 
country  girls.  Of  a  duck  queen  we  have 
never  heard,  though  of  duck  king's  we 
have  a  few.  Who  will  be  the  first  1o 
earn  for  herself  the  dignity  and  the  in- 
dependence of  a  financial  kind  of  the 
appellation  duck  queen?  It  would  be  a 
position  worth  striving  to  attain. 

Ducks  are  easily  raised.  Perhaps 
when  it  came  to  raising  thousands  of 
them  annually  it  would  be  found  quite 
a  serious  undertaking;  yet  so  situated 
that  we  could  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  make  the  attempt.  We  should  not 
begin  by  establishing  a  large  plant,  but, 
as  the  queen  of  turkey  culture  did,  make 
small  beginnings  and  branch  out  cau- 
tiously, studying  the  ground  and  1he 
business  thoroughly  as  we  go. 

Of  Pekin  duck  plants  I  know  several 
on  a  small  scale,  and  women  are  the 
owners  of  the  plants,  ducks  and  all.  A 
right  royal  little  income  is  annually 
theirs,  considering-  the  limited  extent,  of 
the  business  in  hand.  In  each  instance 
the  owner  is  a  housewife,  and  has  many 
duties  involving  upon  her  shoulders. 
One  new  beginner  1  know  of  made  her 
first  attempt  at  duck-raising  last  sum- 
mer. By  a  manner  of  exchange  she  ob- 
tained three  "sittings"  of  duck  eggs  of 
excellent,  pure-bred  Pekin  stock.  She 
paid  out  eighty  cents  cash  for  express- 
age  on  the  basket  of  eggs.  From  the 
eggs  she  hatched  thirty  ducks  and  raised 
twenty-nine  of  them.  Ten  of  them  she 
sold  at  one  dollar  each,  but  not  until 
she  had  secured  from  the  flock  feathers 
sufficient  for  a  pair  of  large  pillows, 
valued  at  the  lowest  estimate  at  five 
dollars.  The  present  season  she  is  add- 
ing to  the  plant  by  introducing-  new- 
blood  from  the  yards  of  the  famous 
breeders  of  ducks  known  as  "the  father 
of  Pekin  duck  culture  in  America."  Be- 
sides this  expense  she  has  purchased 
wire  netting  two  feet  wide,  has  had 
large  yards  constructed,  and  has  three 
hundred  feet  of  fencing  surrounding 
the  strip  of  ground  devoted  to  their  use. 

This  is  but  a  small  beg'inning  toward 
the  large  plant  she  expects  to  have  at 
some  future  time.  She  loves  the  work, 
and  she  loves  the  ducklings  and  ducks. 
She  enjoys  the  income  tbey  bring  her, 
and  the  work  all  through  possesses  for 
her  that  charm  that  makes  any  busi- 
ness a  success.  The  farm  she  considers 
far  above  the  few  pleasures  and  many- 
trials  and  temptations  of  city  life.  She 
has  seen  enough  of  city  life  to  satisfy 
her  that  life  with  limited  means  is  far 
preferable  lived  amid  among  country 
surroundings.  Ella  Houghton. 

FRUIT  PUDDINGS 

Apple  Pudding. — Peel  and  finely  slice 
some  sour  apples,  with  which  fill  a  bak- 
ing-dish half  full,  sprinkling  sugar  and 
grated  nutmeg'  over  them;  pour  in  one 
half  cupful  of  water,  and  add  lumps  of 
butter.  Make  a  batter  of  one  cupful  of 
sour  milk,  one  teaspOnful  of  soda,  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  one  half  cupful  of 
raisins  and  currants  mixed,  with  flour 
to  make  a  batter  stiff  enough  to  spread 
over  the  apples.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.    Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Raspberry  Pyramid. — Make  a  light 
biscuit-dough  and  roll  it  out  about  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Cut  out  a  cir- 
cle the  size  of  a  tea-plate  and  spread 
thickly  with  raspberries;  cover  them 
with  a  circle  about  one  inch  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  continue  until  a 
pyramid  is  formed,  having  dough  at  the 
top.  Boil  this  pudding  in  a  pointed 
bag.  well  floured.  Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabor. 
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COLD  COMFORTS 

uban  Syllabub. — Into  two 
quarts  of  rich,  fresh  milk 
pour  one  half  pint  of  lem- 
on-juice, one  half  pint  of 
strawberry-juice,  a  little 
rose  or  vanilla  flavoring, 
and  sugar  enough  to  suit 
your  taste.  Mix.  and  beat 
to  a  froth  with  an  egg-beater,  and  set 
on  ice  until  time  to  serve.  At  the  last 
moment  pour  in  one  pint  of  blanched 
(and  mashed  almonds  that  have  been 
soaked  in  claret.  Serve  in  small  glasses, 
with  spoons. 

|  A  Village  Cobbler. — Make  enough 
tea  for  your  guests,  and  set  it  on  ice 
while  preparing  the  other  articles.  To 
one  quart  of  strained  tea  add  as  fol- 
lows: The  juice  of  three  oranges  and 
two  lemons,  one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of 
best  sugar,  two  boxes  of  hulled  straw- 
berries; when  ready  to  serve  pour  the 
tea  into  a  large  pitcher  containing 
cracked  ice;  add  the  fruit  and  juices, 
and  over  all  empty  one  bottle  of  apol- 
linaris  water,  and  serve  at  once. 

A  Mint  Julep. — Bruise  a  lot  of  fresh 
spearmint,  or  peppermint  if  preferred 
(but  the  ordinary  julip  is  made  of  com- 
mon spearmint).  Place  the  bruised 
mint  in  a  glass  and  add  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  powdered  sugar,  pressing  it  into 
the  leaves  with  a  silver  spoon.  Fill  the 
glass  with  crushed  ice  and  add  brandy 
to  suit  the  taste — perhaps  a  tablespoon- 
ful  for  a  lady,  two  for  a  gentleman; 
pour  from  one  to  the  other,  and  serve 
with  a  fresh  sprig  of  mint  standing  in 
the  ice. 

Fruit  Shrub. — For  this  drink  use  the 
fresh  juice  of  any  desired  fruit  or  berry 
— raspberries,  strawberries,  blackber- 
ries, cherries,  currants  and  other  fruits 
in  their  season.  Squeeze  out  the  juice, 
place  it  in  a  porcelain-lined  or  granite 
pan,  add  to  one  pint  two  pints  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  one  half  ounce  of  citric 
acid,  one  half  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  and 
one  pint  of  cold  water.  Set  the  pan 
over  the  fire  and  let  it  come  to  the 
boiling-point;  cool,  and  add  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  or  pineapple  es- 
sence. When  ready  to  serve  fill  a  glass 
with  crushed  ice,  and  over  it  pour  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  the  shrub. 

A  Home-made  Soda-water. — Over  two 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar  pour  two 
ounces  of  tartaric  acid.  Now  rub  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour  with  the  same 
quantity  of  cold  water  until  smooth 
as  cream,  add  one  more  tablespoonful 
of  cold  water  to  this,  and  next  stir  it 
into  the  acid  and  sugar.  Add  to  this  one 
quart  of  cold  water  and  the  well- 
frothed  whites  of  two  very  fresh  eggs; 
flavor  with  pineapple,  lemon  or  vanilla, 
and  at  once  bottle  and  cork  the  mix- 
ture. Keep  the  bottle  in  a  cool  place — 
ice-box  preferred.  When  ready  to  use 
fill  a  glass  three  fourths  full  of  crushed 
ice;  over  the  ice  pour  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  the  mixture  and  a  scant  half 
teaspoonful  of  common  soda.  Stir  rap- 
idly and  it  will  effervesce,  and  the  foam 
will  be  rich  and  firm,  so  that  the  drink 
may  be  enjoyed  at  leisure. 

Chocolate  Frappe. — Heat  in  a  double 
boiler  three  pints  of  rich,  sweet  milk; 
at  the  same  time  melt  in  the  oven  one 
pound  of  sweet  chocolate  broken  in 
bits  and  placed  in  an  earthen  pie-plate. 
When  the  milk  boils  stir  into  it  the 
melted  chocolate  and  enough  sugar  to 
suit  the  taste.  Let  this  liquid  cool,  then 
stir  in  one  pint  of  whipped  cream;  fla- 
vor with  vanilla  and,  if  liked,  a  dash  of 
wine  or  brandy.  Beat  with  a  cream  or 
egg  beater,  pour  into  the  ice-cream 
freezer,  and  partly  freeze;  pack  with 
more  ice,  and  when  ready  put  into 
glasses,  and  serve. 

Coffee  Frappe. — Make  a  rich,  strong 
coffee,  strain,  and  sweeten  while  hot. 
When  cold  stir  in  a  quantity  of  whipped 
cream,  place  in  the  freezer,  freeze  about 
half  as  solid  as  regular  ice-cream,  and 
serve  in  glasses.  Tea  frappe,  lemon, 
orange  and  other  fruit  frappes  are  made 
in  the  same  manner. 
.  Summer  Nectar. — For  this  take  one 
canful  of  pineapple,  apricots  or  peaches 
or  one  pint  of  crushed  fresh  fruit  or 
berries.  Soak  one  tablespoonful  of  gel- 
atin in  one  half  pint  of  water.  To  the 
fruit  add  one  pint  of  cold  water.  Now, 
after  thoroughly  mixing  the  fruit,  sugar 
and  water,  add  the  gelatin;  beat  well, 
and  set  on  ice  'or  in  the  freezer  until 
almost  frozen,  or  until  well  set.  which 
will  be  very  soon  if  you  use  the  best 
gelatin.    Serve  in  small  punch-glasses. 


Orangeade,  grapeade,  raspberryade 
and  other  fruitades  are  made  by  first 
boiling  one  half  pint  of  sugar  with  one 
quart  of  water,  adding  the  juice,  and 
setting  the  mixture  on  ice  or  partly 
freezing  in  the  ice-cream  freezer.  Or 
serve  by  first  half  filling  a  glass  with 
shaved  ice  and  then  adding  juice. 

A  Home-made  Milk-shake. — Take  rich 
sweet  milk,  or  half  milk  and  half  cream, 
sweeten  to  taste,  flavor  with  vanilla, 
and  add  the  well-beaten  white  of  one 
fresh  egg.  Put  in  a  Mason  jar,  screw 
on  the  top,  and  shake  until  it  foams. 
Pour  quickly  into  a  large  glass  contain- 
ing some  shaved  ice.  and  drink  at  once. 

Home-made  beers  are  easily  made. 
Take  one  ounce  of  hops  as  a  starter, 
and  from  it  make  all  varieties. 

Ginger-beer. — Take  two  gallons  of 
water,  two  pounds  of  granulated  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  pulverized  ginger  and 
one  lemon.  Slice  the  lemon  thin  into  the 
water  and  sugar,  then  add  the  ginger. 
Now  add  the  half  pint  of  water  in 
which  you  have  steeped  the  hops,  stir 
all  together,  and  bottle,  fastening  the 
corks  tightly.    Use  after  a  few  days. 

Spruce-beer. — Use  the  hop-water  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  ginger  mixed  with 
one  gallon  of  water.  Boil  together, 
strain  carelully,  put  in  one  pint  of 
molasses  and  one  half  ounce  of  essence 
of  spruce.  Now  add  one  teacupful  of 
yeast,  and  pour  into  a1  clean  jar.  Let 
it  ferment  for  a  few  days,  draw  off,  and 
bottle. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  or  berries  make 
good  vinegars  by  sweetening-,  adding 
twice  their  quantity  of  water,  and  set- 
ting aside  to  ferment.  When  clear 
serve  in  glasses  of  crushed  ice. 

A  June  Drink. — Stew  cherries  until 
soft  enough  to  rub  through  a  sieve;  put 
juice  over  the  fire,  sweeten  well,  and  stir 
into  it  a  little  corn-starch  first  well 
mixed  with  cold  water.  Stir  carefully, 
as  it  will  easily  burn;  when  it  thickens 
remove,  and  flavor  with  a  little  lemon- 
juice.    Serve  in  glasses  of  cracked  ice. 

E,  A.  Matthews. 


SOME  SENSIBLE  TRAVELERS 

That  women  could,  if  they  would, 
make  traveling  a  simpler  matter  than 
they  usually  do  has  recently  been 
proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

We  all  do  a  good  deal  of  theorizing, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  final  trunk- 
packing  how  many  have  the  courage  to 
leave  out  every  non-essential  article? 
In  our  changeable  climate  it  is  not  the 
simplest  problem  in  the  world  to  know 
what  will  be  necessary  and  what  not  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Here  is  the 
way  one  young'  woman  solved  it: 

The  day  was  hot  past  all  telling'; 
coaches  were  nearly  empty,  only  a  few 
through  passengers  being  in  evidence. 
Of  these,  two  young  women  were  from 
one  of  the  Pacific  states,  had  been  to 
the  Pan-American,  and  were  then  bound 
for  one  of  our  largest  inland  cities  to 
spend  a  week  or  more  in  sight-seeing. 
We  were  mutually  attracted,  soon 
knew  something  of  each  other's  desti- 
nations, and  expressed  our  views  on 
traveling  or  cited  past  experiences. 

Said  one,  "We  two  are  traveling  to- 
gether; left  home  early  in  June  and 
expect  to  return  in  August."  Then  fol- 
lowed bits  of  narrative  and  happenings 
by  the  way  until  the  subject  of  luggage 
was  touched  upon. 

"Isn't  it  too  bad  we  have  to  bother 
with  trunk's  and  valises  on  such  a  trip 
as  you  are  taking?" 

The  young  women  laughed,  and  she 
whom  we  may  call  Miss  Bright  said, 
"I  never  before  liked  to  travel.  I  have 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  this  trip,  and 
I  think  the  difference  is  that  I  have 
brought  no  trunk  with  me." 

"Xo  trunk!  And  gone  from  June  to 
the  middle  of  August!  How  do  you 
manage  it?" 

"I  have  a  good-sized  telescope,  and  in 
it  a  plentiful  supply  of  shirt-waists  and 
such  clothing  as  is  absolutely  essential. 
This  walking-skirt  is  the  only  one  I 
have  with  me." 

The  lady  was  trim  and  stylish  in  a 
sailor-hat,  well-fitting  gloves  and  a  well- 
hung  skirt,  the  mercury  at  one  hundred 
degrees  in  the  shade,  with  car-smoke 
doing  its  worst. 

"You  are  the  very  woman  I  have 
looked  for  all  my  life.  I  have  seen  it 
all  on  paper,  but  never  before  in  living 
form.  If  I  were  a  man  I'd  take  off  my 
hat  to  you.    And  your  friend?" 


"She  has  a  trunk,  because  she  expects 
to  visit  friends.  But  we  check  every- 
thing through  as  far  as  possible,  and 
have  no  bother  with  it." 

"Have  you  needed  nothing  that  the 
telescope  can't  hold?" 

"Nothing  whatever;  and  there  are 
articles  I  have  not  disturbed  yet.  We 
have  taken  in  all  the  larger  eastern 
cities— Washington,  JD.  C,  Cincinnati, 
etc."  She  told  me  the  itinerary,  past 
and  to  be,  and  my  awe  and  respect  grew 
apace  in  spite  of  laughing  brown  eyes 
and  the  frankest  of  faces. 

"Instead  of  accumulating  I  am  dimin- 
ishing my  luggage.  I've  sent  home  a 
number  of  tilings  I  need  no  longer,  and 
will  send  more." 

Here  were  two  womanly  women  trav- 
eling alone,  visiting  strange  cities,  go- 
ing when  and  where  the  spirit  moved, 
staying  a  day  here,  a  month  there  if 
they  chose,  and  through  it  all  as  care- 
free as  you  or  I  would  be  on  an  after- 
noon jaunt  across  lots  or  taking  a  turn 
to  the  nearest  store  for  an  errand  or 
two.  That  they  will  return  to  their 
homes  rested  in  mind  and  body  goes 
without  saying.  Their  wholesome  ap- 
pearance and  freedom  from  all  unrest 
and  worry  is  evidence  of  the  success  of 
their  summer's  outing. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  limitless  re- 
source as  to  money.  They  were  en- 
joying hard-earned  dollars,  but  have 
planned  their  trip  so  carefully  that  no 
multi-millionaire  could  be  more  at  ease 
than  they. 

"Simplify,  simplify,  simplify,"  mipht 
be  our  rule  in  more  than  one  phase  of 
life,  and  must  be  our  rule  if  we  expect- 
to  have  a  pleasure  trip  which  yields  any 
rjleasure  to  ourselves  or  our  friends. 

Bertha  KnowlTon. 


SUMMER  VACATION 

In  nearly  every  occupation  in  life  the 
worker  is  expected  to  take  a  summer 
vacation,  and  employers  of  men  and 
women  have  learned  that  much  of  the 
success  of  the  year's  work  depends  upon 
this.  Why  does  not  the  farmer  and  his 
family  need  this  vacation  as  much  as 
those  engaged  in  other  occupations? 

Yes,  we  will  not  deny  they  have 
plenty  of  exercise,  but  too  often  the 
farmer's  wife  takes  hers  almost  entirely 
in  the  house,  and  the  most  of  it  in  a  hot 
kitchen  where  the  fresh  air  is  sadly 
lacking.  What  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily need  during'  their  vacation  is  rest 
and  change  in  their  mode  of  life. 

In  August  there  usually  comes  a  lull 
in  the  hurry  of  farm-work;  haying  and 
harvesting  are  finished,  planting  is  over 
and  the  growing'  crops  have  been 
plowed,  cultivated  and  hoed  until  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done  to  them. 
This  is  the  time  for  a  vacation.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  expend  much  money 
or  to  go  very  far  from  home  to  find  a 
pleasant,  restful  spot  in  which  to  spend 
a  little  time. 

There  is  nothing  does  us  more  good 
when  the  heat  of  midsummer  is  upon 
us  than  an  outing  in  the  woods.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  been  cooped  up 
in  a  city  to  be  able  to  enjoy  camping 
out.  New  experiences  are  found  every 
day  which  the  farm  does  not  give,  and 
there  is  an  air  of  romance  and  fun  con- 
nected with  it  which  all  appreciate. 

"How  does  the  family  amuse  them- 
selves for  two  weeks  in  the  woods?" 
says  some  one.  Well,  the  father  fishes, 
lies  in  a  hammock  and  reads,  takes  long 
tramps  with  his  children,  who  get  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  him  than  during 
all  the  workaday  part  of  the  year;  then, 
during  the  evening,  after  the  children 
have  gone  to  the  land  of  dreams,  lie 
sits  on  the  veranda  in  the  moonlight 
and  makes  love  to  his  wife  as  he  did 
in  the  days  of  their  courtship.  The 
mother,  with  no  household  cares  to 
speak  of,  has  time  to  rest,  to  sleep  long 
and  soundly,  to  listen  to  the  wonderful 
stories  of  the  children  about  the  secrets 
and  mysteries  of  flower  and  bird  and 
insect,  which  they  are  finding  out.  She 
has  time  to  read  her  favorite  magazine 
or  a  new  book  without  thinking  she 
ought  1o  be  at  work;  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  time  to  talk  with  and 
listen  to  her  husband  as  she  has  not 
since  their  honeymoon.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  they  come  back  to  every- 
day life  healthier,  happier  and  with  re- 
newed strength  of  body  and  mind  to 
take  up  the  work  and  care  of  life? 

Maida  McL. 


Wholesome  Advice 

For  People  Whose  Stomachs  are  Weak 
and  Digestion  Poor 

Dr.  Harlandson,  whose  opinion  in  diseases  is 
worthy  o£  attention,  says  when  a  man  or  woman 
comes  to  me  complaining  of  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite,  sour  stomach,  belching,  sour  watery 
rising,  headaches,  sleeplessness,  lack  of  ambition 
and  a  general  run-down  nervous  condition,  I 
advise  them  to  take  after  each  meal  one  or  two  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  allowing  the  tablets 
to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  and  thus  mingle  with 
the  food  eaten.  The  result  is  that  the  food  is 
speedily  digested  before  it  has  time  to  sour  and 
ferment.  These  tablets  will  digest  the  food  any- 
way, whether  the  stomach  wants  to  or  not.because 
they  contain  harmless  digestive  principles,  veg- 
etable essences,  pepsin  and  Golden  Seal  which 
supply  just  what  the  weak  stomach  lacks. 

I  have  advised  the  tablets  with  great  success, 
both  in  curing  indigestion  and  to  build  up  the 
tissues,  increasing  flesh  in  thin,  nervous  patients, 
whose  real  trouble  was  dyspepsia,  and  as  soon  as 
the  stomach  was  put  to  rights  they  did  not  know 
what  sickness  was. 

A  fifty-cent  package  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store,  and  as 
they  are  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  they  can 
be  used  as  often  as  desired  with  full  assurance 
that  they  contain  nothing  harmful  in  the  slightest 
degree ;  on  the  contrary,  any  one  whose  stomach 
is  at  all  deranged  will  find  great  benefit  from  the 
use  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  They  will 
cure  any  form  of  stomach  weakness  or  disease 
except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 


...TO  THE... 

Resorts  2!*  Rockies. 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE 

...FROM... 
St.  LOUiS  and 

Kansas  City, 

Reduced  Rate  Round  Trip 
Tourist  Tickets  now  on  sale. 


SEE  NEAREST  TICKET  AGENT 
FOR  PARTICULARS. 


H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

Qen'l  PUBs'r  and  Ticket  Ageat,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SALTONIC 

The  new  discovery  restores  health,  prolongs  life.  Yon 
believe  Fakm  anu  Fireside;  it  is  truthful.  You  will 
Oehrrr  in  Sulfonic  TubletM  for  Liver,  Kidney,  Stomach 
and  Nervous  Troubles  when  you  try  them;  purify  the 
Blood,  give  a  natural  appetite;  a  Brain  anil  Serve 
Tonic;  restore  youth's  complexion.  Salt  saved  the  life 
of  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land.  All  druggists,  or  mailed : 
50c.  a  box.   OHIO  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

f.nlA  Pint-**  ring  ladies'  #2  shoes  89c;  bluing 
VJOIU  r  Idle  if.;  100  pieces  of  silk  4c. ;  good  calico 
8|c. ;  bar  soap  lc. ;  stove-polish  2c. ;  jeans,  yd.,  9Jc. ;  seam- 
less socks  3}c. ;  shoe-blacking  lc. ;  box  tacks  lc. ;  paper  pins 
lc. ;  boys'  suits  89c ;  men's  g8  suits  83.98 ;  pkg.  smoklng- 
tobaeco  81c. ;  one-inch  ribbon,  yd.,  lie. :  men's  suspenders 
Sc.;  good  thread  2c;  ladies'  walking-hats  I9c  Send  for 
price  lists.   C.  A.  WILLARO  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

I  Make  Big  Wages 

 AT  HOME  

k_  -~  .  -w.  and  you  can  readily  do  the  same,  for  the 
work  1 9  pleasant  and  will  easily  pay  $18  weekly.  I  have  often  made 
$5  a  day.  Even  your  spare  time  is  valuable.  This  fs  no  deception. 
I  want  no  money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all  send- 
ing 2c  stamp.  HKS.  A.  H.  WIGGINS,  Box  it),  Uenlou  Harbor,  Jtich. 

Facial  Blemlshes.Tetter.BaIt 
Rheum.  Barber's  Itch.  Scuid 
Head,  Ring  Worm,  Itehlnir 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  85c.  A.  O.  PI1.80N, 
Pharmacist,  188?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Bid. 

QpppTAPT  at  wholesale.  Send 
Orc\j  1  fttLCJ  tor  catalog.  Agents 
wanted.  Coulter  Optical  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

^k'eTetts'J1  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


LADIES 


ECZEMA 
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FORGIVENESS 

My  heart  was  heavy,  for  its  trust  had  been 
Abused,    its   kindness   answered   with  foul 
wrong; 

So,  turning  gloomily  from  my  fellow-man 
One  summer  Sabbath  day  I  strolled  among 
The  green  mounds  of  the  village  burial-place ; 
Where,  pondering  how  all  human  lovcand  hate 
Find  one  sad  level;  and  how,  soon  or  late, 
Wronged  and  wrongdoer,  each  with  meefcened 
face, 

And  cold  hands  folded  over  a  still  heart. 
Pass  the  green  threshold  of  our  common  grave 
Whither  all  footsteps  tend,  whence  none  de- 
part, 

Awed  for  myself,  and  pitying  my  race, 
Our  eounnon  sorrow,  like  a  mighty  wave. 
Swept  all  my  pride  away,  and  trembling,  I 
forgave. 

—J.  O.  Whittier. 


THE  BEST-BRED  WOMAN 

General  Sherman, toward  Hie  close 
of  his  life,  revisited  the  battle- 
fields in,  northern  Georgia.  In 
one  of  these  battle  scenes  his 
memory  seemed  to  be  at  fault.  He  could 
not  identify  the  landmarks.  A  young 
forest  with  dense  undergrowth  had 
sprung  up  where  once  had  been  the 
level  cotton-fields  of  an  old-time  plan- 
tation. 

The  General,  after  trying-  to  find  his 
way  about,  and  only  becoming-  more 
confused,  turned  aside  and  called  at  the 
nearest  house  in  order  to  ask  a  few 
questions.  An  old  lady  with  white  hair 
and  stately  manner  answered  the  sum- 
mons, and  when  the  General  and  his 
companions  had  explained  their  errand, 
offered  to  show  them  over  the  battle- 
field. So,  with  their  guide,  they  re- 
turned to  the  edg-e  of  the  woods,  where 
she  told  them  that  the  fields  had  not 
been  cultivated  after  the  war,  so  that 
the  trees  had  grown  and  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  region. 

With  the  aid  of  the  guide  the  General 
was  soo7i  able  to  reproduce  the  battle 
jueture.  with  its  broad  stretch  of  plan- 
tation-land, the  sloping-  hillsides,  the 
walls,  fences  and  lanes.  The  charming- 
old  lady  eilher  nodded  assent  as  he  re- 
called the  details,  or  else  corrected  him 
when  his  memory  was  less  faithful  than 
her  own. 

"Where  was  the  beautiful  mansion?" 
he  asked.  "It  must  have  stood  in  that 
quarter." 

The  old  lady  nodded  quietly.  The 
General  then  described  the  picturesque 
plantation-house  which  had  overlooked 
the  battle-field,  and  with  a  shudder 
went  on  to  tell  how  it  had  been  plun- 
dered and  set  on  fire  after  the  fighting 
was  over.  It  was  a  stirring-  account  of 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  victorious 
troops  had  been  frantic  with  excite- 
ment, and  the  officers  had  not  been  able 
to  restrain  their  excesses.  The  fine  old 
colonial  mansion  had  been  left  in  ashes 
when  the  army  resumed  its  march. 

The  white-haired  guide  said  nothing- 
until  there  was  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity for  talking-  about  something-  else. 
Then  she  found  her  tongue  and  again 
astonished  the  General  with  the  accu- 
racy of  her  memory. 

"You  must  have  lived  here  before  the 
war!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  knew  every  corner 
of  the  plantation." 

"Then  you  remember  the  old  house?" 

She  was  silent. 

The  General  again  referred  to  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  house,  and 
told  how  a  fine  old  piano  had  been  flung 
out  of  a  bow-window,  and  family  fur- 
nishings ruthlessly  destroyed,  until  at 
last  there  was  a  revel  of  flame  followed 
"by  blackened  ruins.  He  sig-hed  as  he 
spoke,  and  explained  how  angry  he  was 
when  the  outrage  was  brought  to  his 
notice. 

"Surely,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  lady, 
"you  must  have  seen  the  old  house?" 

"It  was  my  home,"  she  answered, 
quietly,  when  he  seemed  determined  to 
have  an  answer. 

General  Sherman  stared  at  her  a  mo- 
ment, then  made  a  courtly  bow,  taking 
off  his  hat. 


"You  are  the  best-bred  woman  I  ever 
met,"  he  said. 

The  compliment  was  well  deserved, 
for  while  he  had  revived  memories  of 
perhaps  the  most  bitter  experiences 
of  her  life,  she  had  not  said  anything  to 
make  him  feel  ill  at  ease. — Youth's 
Companion. 
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A  STARTLING  ACCUSATION 

The  fathers  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution desired  sincerely  to  construct 
the  government  in  a  way  that  would 
secure  the  judiciary  department  from 
the  corrupting  influences  of  political 
intrigue  and  personal  ambitions  and  all 
other  bad  human  qualities  of  character. 
The  world  has  been  told  very  many 
times  that  the  success  of  the  Fathers 
in  this  respect  was  worthy  of  the  high- 
est laudations.  Imagine  the  people  be- 
ing rocked  in  fancied  security  that  the 
courts  are  clean  and  honorable,  and 
then  suddenly  tumbled  headlong  out  of 
their  slumbers  by  the  president  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  Iowa,  who  declared 
last  week  that  the  American  courts  are 
reeking  with  perjury.  He  affirmed  that 
it  will  not  do  "to  credit  all  false  state- 
ments to  lack  of  memory,  visionary 
exaggeration, inability  to  see  and  under- 
stand things  correctly,  white  lies,  imag- 
inary delusions  and  such  like."  He 
called  with  evident  fearlessness  for  an 
attorney  who  has  not  seen  the  "guilty 
criminal  pass  out  of  the  court-room 
acquitted  and  set  free  because  of  per- 
jured testimonies.  What  one  of  us  but 
has  seen  the  rights  of  persons  and  of 
property  sacrificed  and  trampled  under 
foot,  presumably  under  due  form  of  law, 
but  really  and  truly  by  the  use  of 
corrupt,  false  and  sometimes  purchased 
testimony."  He  declared  that  this  con- 
dition is  one  of  the  direct  causes  of 
lynching,  and  quoted  <the  sentiment 
of  another,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
justice  must  wear  a  veik  not  that  she 
may  be  impartial,  but  that  she  may 
hide  her  face  for  shame.  A  few  minis- 
ters and  "cranky  reformers  and  editors 
have  been  saying  these  things  for  a  long- 
time; we  are  glad  to  have  men  who  are 
closer  to  the  evil  than  we  are  recognize 
and  free  their  minds  regarding  it. — 
Wesleyan  Methodist. 


WHEN  A  SAILOR  DIES  AT  SEA 

A  funeral  service  at  sea  is  a  most  im- 
pressive scene.  All  hands  are  dressed 
in  white,  called  "funeral  rig,"  consist- 
ing of  blue  cloth  trousers,  a  white 
frock,  and  cloth  tunic  over  the  frock, 
with  a  black  silk  handkerchief  bound 
around  the  left  arm.  The  officers  wear 
frock-coats  and  swords,  while  twelve 
marines  form  a  firing-party. 

When  everything  is  ready  the  ship's 
engines  are  stopped,  the  ensign  is 
hoisted  half-mast,  at  the  peak  or  ensign 
staff,  and  the  ship's  bell  is  tolled. 

The  hands  are  mustered  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and  the  four  bearers,  usually 
the  dead  man's  messmates,  bring  up  the 
body,  which  is  sewed  in  a  canvas  ham- 
mock and  laid  out  on  a  wooden  grating. 

The  chaplain  reads  the  funeral  ser- 
vice, and  then  the  bearers,  followed  by 
their  messmates,  walk  slowly  onto  the 
quarter-deck  with  the  body.  On  arriv- 
ing there  the  grating  is  rested  on  the 
gangway,  previously  opened.- 

The  body  is  wrapped  in  the  national 
colors,  and  a  signal-man  attends  to 
holding  firmly  to  this  covering-,  to  pre- 
vent it  going-  overboard  with  the  body. 

The  bearers,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  let  go  their  hold  upon  the  grating 
and  step  back.  When  the  chaplain 
comes  to  the  words  "And  now  we  com- 
mit his  body  to  the  deep"  the  two  hold- 
ing the  grating  tilt  it  upward,  and  the 
body  falls  into  the  waters. 

The  marines  then  form  upon  the 
gang-way,  and  three  volleys  are  fired 
into  the  air,  the  drummer  each  time 
sounds  the  "salute  for  the  dead,"  the 
hands  are  dismissed,  and  the  awful  cer- 
emonv  is  over. — Columbian. 


To  Introduce  Quickly 
Into  a  Million  Families 

THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

(Founded  by  Benjnmiii  Franklin,  1728) 

Will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress every  week  from 
now  to  January  i,  1902, 
on  receipt  of  only 

OiC  Cents 

Jfa&~Jr      Silver  or  Stamps 

Politics  —  Business 

The  unrivalled  success  of  The  Post  in 
handling  questions  of  national  import  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  its  contributors  are  the 
men  who  mould  the  policy  of  the  nation,  and 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  our  greatest  and  most 
successful  business  enterprises.  Such  men  as : 

HONORABLE  GROVER  CLEVELAND 
SENATOR  ALBERT  J.  BEVER1DGE 
HONORABLE  THOMAS  B.  REED 
SECRETARY  LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL 

CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH 
PRESIDENT  LOUBET,  of  France 
RIGHT  HONORABLE  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.  P. 
SENATOR  CHADNCEY  M.  DEPEW 
THOMAS  W.  LAWSON,  Boston  Banker 
CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB,  Am.  Steel  Corpor'n 
CHARLES  R.  FLINT,  Am.  Rubber  Co. 
S.  R.  CALLAWAY,  Pres.  Am.  Loc.  Co. 
HONORABLE  JAMES  H.  ECKELS,  Banker 
ROBERT  C.  OGDEN  (Wanamaker's) 
JAMES  J.  HILL,  Pres.  N.  P.  R.  R. 
CLEMENT  A.  GRISCCM,  Am.  Line  S.  S.  Co. 
HARLOW  N.  HIGINBOTHAM 

Of  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
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The  End  of  the  Deal,  by  Will  Payne.  A 

story  of  love  and  business  which  vibrates 
between  the  Chicago  wheat  pit  and  an  old 
broker's  pretty  daughter. 

A  Most  Lamentable  Comedy,  by  William 
Allen  White.  A  four-part  novel  dealing  with 
the  game  of  politics  in  Kansas. 

The  Fire-Fighters,  by  H.  E.  Hamblen. 
An  exciting  series  of  stories  of  the  life  of  the 
old  volunteer  firemen  who  ran  with  the  ma- 
chine before  the  war. 

Tales  of  Old  Turley,  by  Max  Adeler. 
Six  new  stories  by  the  author  of  "  Out  of  the 
Hurly-Burly" — the  first  humorous  work  he 
has  done  for  twenty-five  years.  A  country 
town  just  before  the  war  is  the  scene. 

The  Diary  of  a  Harvard  Professor,  by 
C.  M.  Flandrau.  A  new  series  of  deliciously 
clever  little  tales  in  which  the  author  of 
The  Diary  of  a  Harvard  Freshman  views 
college  life  through  the  spectacles  of  Pro- 
fessor Fleetwood. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


THE  WESTERN 

A  College  and  Seminary  for  Women 
OXFORD,  OHIO 

The  forty-seventh  year  opens  Septem- 
ber 11,  1901.  Location  exceptionally 
beautiful  and  healthful.  One  hour 
from  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and  Van- 
dalia  Express  routes.  Full  classical 
courses.  Superior  advantages  in 
Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Physical 
Culture.    Accommodations  limited. 
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Creatures  of  Circumstance 


BY  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


do  hope  the  cars  won't  run 
off  the  track  nor  nothiu*," 
said  Betty  Sylvester,  as  she 
put  the  finishing  touch.es 
to  her  sister's  costume  and 
stood  back  and  studied  the 
effect  critically.  "It's  an 
audacious  flyin'  in  the  face 
of  Providence  to  go  to 
switchin'  off  behind  of  them  engines  that 
ain't  like  nothin'  human  nor  divine.  But 
there's  your  Aunt  Beulah  down  sick  in  bed 
an'  writiif  to  us,  an'  the  land  knows  I  can't 
go  with  all  the  farm  an'  cookin'  an'  cows 
an'  three  hired  men  here;  an'  they  do  say 
she's  got  a  splendid  house,  with  carpets  an' 
bath-room  an'  all,  an'  we're  the  only  kin. 
There,  I  think  that'll  do.  Yes,  it's  a  shame 
we've  never  been  to  see  her,  an'  she  bein' 
there  twenty  years,  an'  the  last  five  all  by 
herself.  But  it's  a  hundred  miles,  an'  it 
stands  to  reason  we  couldn't  go  in  a  wagon, 
an'  I  won't  be  switched  across  the  laud  by 
one  of  them  snortiu'  things  that  ain't  scasely 
been  here  a  year,  an'  folks  still  jumpin'  jest 
to  hear  'em.  Yes.  that'll  do,"  and  stepping 
forward  quickly  she  dabbed  a  little  kiss  upon 
her  sister's  ear.  "Now,  good-by.  Be  sure  to 
write  soon's  yon  get  there,  an'  don't  get  set 
up  by  the  fine  things  in  Aunt  Beulah's  house. 
I  do  hope  nothin'  will  happen.  But  you're 
young,  .'in'  young  folks  like  to  travel  round 
an'  see  things.  You'll  likely  have  a  real  good 
time,  an'  it's  a  shame  Aunt  Beulah's  at 
death's  door  an'  I  never  been  to  see  her. 
But  there!  I  must  ruu  back  or  them  sweet 
pickle  will  plumb  spoil  on  the  stove.  You 
look  real  pretty.  Dorcas."  And  with  this 
involuntary  compliment  Betty  Sylvester  hur- 
ried toward  the  kitchen,  leaving  Dorcas 
blushing  and  frightened:  blushing  at  the  un- 
usual compliment,  frightened  at  the  prospect 
of  her  first  journey  on  the  cars. 

She  was  pretty,  as  Betty  had  said:  and  this 
iu  spite  of  her  thirty-five  years  and  silver 
hairs  that  were  stealing  in  among  the  soft 
glossy  ones  which  clustered  about  her  temples. 
Her  complexion  was  still  as  fair  as  that  of  a 
yotmg  girl:  anil  in  her  soft,  brown  eyes,  ha- 
bitually shrinking,  lurked  a  mirthf  illness  that 
rarely  braved  the  ordeal  of  speech.  In  con- 
trast to  the  energetic,  assertive  Betty,  people 
continued  to  regard  Dorcas  as  a  timid,  sen- 
sitive young  girl  to  be  looked  after  rather 
than  able  to  push  her  own  way;  and  when 
by  any  mischance  her  age  was  remembered, 
it  was  with  a  sudden  indignation  that  the 
formidable  Betty  should  have  kept  suitors 
in  the  background  so  long. 

And  yet  there  had  been  a  suitor — and,  for 
that  matter,  was  still.  During  the  first  five 
years  he  had  confined  his  attentions  to  stolen 
glances  across  the  fields  and  across  the 
church,  and  on  rare  occasions,  when  his 
manhood  had  asserted  itself,  to  an  elaborate 
toilet  and  a  half-hour's  leaning  against  the 
Sylvester  front  fence,  admiring  Dorcas'  po- 
sies and  talking  crops. 

But  with  age  came  boldness,  and  for  years 
now  John  Baldwin  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
braving  the  front  gate,  generally  with  a 
straw  in  his  mouth,  and  of  sitting  on  the 
steps  for  an  hour  in  the  gloaming  talking 
with  Betty,  but  looking  at  Dorcas.  On  cold 
evenings  and  during  the  winter  the  hour  had 
been  passed  in  the  cozy  sitting-room,  playing 
checkers  or  popping  corn.  Not  a  word  of  en- 
dearment had  been  spoken,  but  it  was  under- 
stood iu  the  house  anVl  in  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood that  John  Baldwin  was  waiting  on 
Dorcas  Sylvester,  and  that  some  time  in  the 
future,  as  they  should  determine,  the  two 
good  old  country  families  and  the  two  well- 
tilled  farms  would  be  united. 

And  now  had  come  this  great  event  of  her 
life— a  journey  on  the  cars.  Until  within  the 
past  year  the  nearest  railroad  point  had  been 
forty  miles  away,  and  only  a  few  venture- 
some women  of  the  country  and  men  whose 
business  called  them  away,  had  adventured 
upon  the  swift  mode  of  travel.  But  now  a 
new  line  had  located  a  station  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Sylvester  place,  and  railroading 
as  a  fearsome  novelty  had  been  done  away 
with. 

Betty  had  spoken  of  the  journey  freely  and 
with  unostentious  misgivings:  and  John  Bald- 
win had  listened,  and  remarked  that  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  for  him  to  try  to  sell  some 
cattle  down  there,  as  he  had  heard  that  fat 
cattle  brought  good  prices  in  that  section. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  to  offer  himself  as 
an  escort  for  Dorcas.  That  would  have  been 
too  audacious  and  precipitate.  But  what  he 
said  meant  that  he  would  have  an  oversight 
of  the  journey,  and  they  so  understood. 

Until  then  Dorcas  had  shared  Betty's  appre- 
hension; but  from  that  time  on,  to  the  older 
woman's  astonishment  and  perturbation,  she 
veered  round  and  laughed  at  all  cautions  and 
forebodings.  And  that  it  was  not  mere  bra- 
vado to  assuage  her  sister's  fears  was  ev- 
ident from  the  merry  snatches  of  song  she 
hummed  while  packing  her  hair  trunk,  and 
the  unaccustomed  light  which  danced  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  color  which  came  and  went  iu 
her  cheeks.  Betty  looked  at  lor  from  time 
to  time. 

"The  child's  gone  clean  daft  over  the 
journey,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  apprehen- 
sively, more  than  once.  "Somethin's  sure  to 
happen  from  such  reckless  disregard  of  the 


dangers  ahead.  She  ain't  no  more  suitable 
for  goiu'  off  than  a  baby:  not  a  mite.  If  it 
wa'n't  for  Aunt  Beulah  bein"  sick— well,  I'm 
glad  Johu'll  be  near  to  keep  an  oversight. 
He's  steady  an'  handy.  John  is." 

It  nfrver  occurred  to  her  that  the  prospect 
of  John's  being  "near  by"  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  humming  and  dancing 
eyes  and  flushing  cheeks:  that  after  fifteen 
years  of  being  "waited  on,''  the  first  time 
of  being  escorted,  even  though  but  a  sem- 
blance, a  being  near  by  might  mean  some- 
thing which  she  could  not  understand. 

As  she  ran  lightly  down  the  steps  to  the 
farm-wagon  Dorcas  gave  one  quick,  shy 
glance  up  the  slope  to  where  the  big  Baldwin 
house  stood  half  hidden  by  its  own  towering 
elms.  Yes.  there  was  John's  buggy  standing 
in  the  road  before  the  house,  and  John's 
horses  were  faster  than  any  others  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  could  reach  the  station  in 
half  the  time  they  could  with  the  farm- 
wagon  and  old  Charlie.  Besides.  Betty  had 
thought  the  hired  man  might  as  well  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  so  he  was  taking  a  load 
of  produce  along,  which  he  would  peddle  after 
leaving  Dorcas  at  the  station.  As  she  climbed 
up  beside  Jethro— who  did  not  offer  or  dream 
of  offering  assistance— Dorcas  thought  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  in  John's  springy 
buggy  than  in  this  heavy  wagon,  which  jolted 
and  rumbled  over  the  rough  country  roads. 

As  the  load  of  produce  included  eggs  and 
milk,  progress  would  be  slow,  and  they  had 


cost  fifty  cents  extra,  an'  Miss  Betty'll  bile; 
but  thar  ain't  no  other  way  as  I  can  see. 
An'  say.  Miss  Dorcas,"  persuasively,  "d'ye 
s'pose  ye  could  walk  up  fur's  the  depot? 
'Tain't  but  a  step.  Ye  see,"  apologetically,  as 
he  noted  the  surprise  on  her  face,  "Ben 
Pokey's  waggiu's  jest  turniu'  the  corner  down 
yonder,  an'  if  he  gits  in  town  ahead  of  me 
he  sells  his  stuff,  an*  if  I  git  in  ahead  of  him 
I  sell  my  stuff;  an'  if  I  sell  my  stuff  like 
Miss  Betty  counts  on,  why,  she's  goin'  to  be 
easier  on  me  for  leavin'  the  trunk.  See?  Of 
co'se,  I  'lowed  to  take  ye  clean  to  the  depot, 
an'  will  now  if  ye  say  the  word;  but  it's 
bound  to  put  me  in  behind  Ben.  An'  'tain't 
but  a  step." 

"Oh.  I'll  walk.  Jethro,"  laughed  Dorcas; 
and  placing  a  hand  upon  the  end  of  the  seat 
she  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground.  "An"  you 
needn't  tell  Betty,  either."  Then,  quizzingly, 
"I  wonder  what  she'd  say  if  you  made  such  a 
request  of  her?" 

Jethro  grinned.  "I  don't  reckon  I'd  make 
such  a  request.  Miss  Dorcas.  But  I'm 
obleeged  to  ye,  an"  I  won't  forgit  the  trunk." 

It  was  a  very  dainty  figure  that  went  up 
the  road  toward  the  station;  and  though  she 
did  not  know  it,  the  rich,  soft  goods  taken 
down  from  the  old  chest  in  the  garret  had 
again  come  round  into  fashion.  There  was 
many  a  richly  dressed  dame  going  back  and 
forth  between  Northern  and  Southern  centers 
of  wealth  who  would  have  been  glad  to  adorn 
herself  with  some  of  these  almost  priceless 
things  whicli  a  Sylvester  h;td  worn  more  than 
a  hundred  years  before. 

A  whistle  sounded  in  the  distance,  and  Dor- 
eas^uttered  a  low  cry  of  dismay.   The  train 


"She  put  her  hands  into  his,  naturally  and  impulsively' 
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arranged  for  an  early  start:  but  before  half 
the  distance  had  been  traversed  they  heard 
the  sharp  whir  of  John's  approaching  buggy- 
wheels.  As  he  flashed  by  he  was  bending 
over  in  ostentatious  search  of  something  un- 
der the  seat;  but  he  gave  her  a  sidelong 
glance  which  plainly  said,  "Don't  be  oneasy, 
Dorcas;  I'll  see  things  go  all  right."  By  the 
time  he  straightened  tip  he  was  disappearing 
round  a  bend  iu  the  road.  But  the  glance 
had  sent  a  soft  color  to  her  face,  which  lin- 
gered there  through  the  long,  rough  ride, 
until  finally  she  was  aroused  by  a  gruff, 
"Jerusalem!   Whoa,  thar,  Charlie!" 

They  were  at  the  junction  of  two  roads;  one 
led  up  to  the  statiou,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  away, 
the  other  went  on  to  the  village,  two  or 
three  times  that  distance.  Jethro  was  looking 
at  her  with  dismay  on  his  face. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"Your  trunk.  I  clean  forgot  it.  Ye  see." 
hurriedly,  "Miss  Betty  was  pesterin'  me  so 
'bout  the  things— so  much  for  the  aigs,  an' 
so  much  for  the  taters,  an'  so  much  for  this, 
that  an'  the  other,  an'  not  to  trust  one  man, 
an'  to  let  another  have  all  he  wanted  even  if- 
he  didn't  have  no  money— that  I  got  all  broke 
up.  I  sot  your  trunk  in  the  hall,  an'  'lowed 
to  put  it  in  on  top  the  crate  of  stra wb'ries— 
but  I  didn't." 

The  color  left  her  face.  "My  trunk!  WJiy, 
Jethro,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"Ain't  nothin'  to  do  but  go  on  an'  wait." 
stolidly.  "I'll  bring  the  trunk  down  to-mor- 
row morniu'  an'  send  it  on  by  express.  It'll 


was  approaching,  and  she  had  thought  there 
was  pleuty  of  time.  Could  she  make  it  by 
running,  she  wondered.  But  a  swift  glance 
toward  the  statiou  checked  the  impulse  even 
as  she  sprang  forward.  The  station  was  still 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  away,  and  she  could  see 
several  carriages  driving  up  to  it.  and  people 
standing  upon  the  platform.  What  a  spec- 
tacle it  would  be  for  them  to  see  a  woman 
racing  with  the  train;  besides,  she  could  not 
hope  tn  reach  there  in  time.  Jethro — 

lint  what  was  forming  in  her  mind  about 
Jethro  was  not  completed,  for  there  was  the 
swift  approach  of  carriage-wheels,  a  pair  of 
splendid  bays  stopped  almost  beside  her,  and 
she  looked  iqi  into  the  merry  eyes  of  Judge 
Bledsoe,  the  richest  man  in  all  the  country 
round. 

"What,  you.  Miss  Dorcas?"  he  exclaimed, 
springing  from  the  carriage  to  her  side.  "1 
.declare  I  didn't  recognize  you  in  that  fine 
traveling-dress.  I  thought  it  some  woman 
who  was  losing  her  train,  and  that  I  might 
be  able  to  give  her  a  lift.  Here,  let  me  help 
you  in,  quick!  We'll  get  there  in  time.  The 
train's  got  to  round  the  curve  yet."  And 
without  waiting  for  consent  or  protest  he 
lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  and  they  were 
whirling  away,  with  a  Nfcig.  circling  cloud  of 
dust  trailing  behind. 

"We'll  fetch  it,  don't  you  worry.  Miss  Dor- 
cas," he  cried,  reassuringly.  "These  horses 
have  done  the  same  thing  more  than  once 
before  now.    Ooing  visiting?"  . 

"Yes;  to  my  aunt's  at  Spartansburg." 


"Spartansburg?  Why,  I  expected  to  have 
brought  a  lady  from  my  house  to-day  who 
would  go  on  to  Spartansburg;  but  she  has  a 
headache,  and  I'm  to  send  a  telegram  instead. 
Niece  of  mine  she  is— a  Mrs.  Roche.  Maybe 
you've  heard  of  her.  Married  Roche,  the 
cattle  king.  He's  here  looking  up  railroad 
stock.  Thinks  of  buying  this  road  and  build- 
ing a  few  branches  out  through  the  country 
to  pick  up  farmers'  produce.  Big  thing  for 
the  farmers— and  for  Roche,  too."  laughing. 
"But  here  we  are.  and  there's  the  train,  wait- 
ing for  you.  Couldn't  have  timed  ourselves 
better.  Hope  you'll  nave  a -nice  visit.  Flue 
place.  Spartansburg." 

He  helped  her  from  the  carriage,  and  then 
started  with  her  across  the  platform  toward 
the  train.  But  only  for  a  few  steps.  Then 
he  hesitated,  started,  turned  red,  and  excus- 
ing hinjself  hurriedly  slipped  back  to  his 
carriage. 

"Good  joke,"  he  chuckled,  as  he  gathered 
up  the  reins.  "Best  joke  I've  run  across  for 
a  long  time:  and  on  Roche,  too." 

Dorcas  wondered  a  little  at  his  abrupt  de- 
parture, but  thought  that  perhaps  his  horses 
were  becoming  restive  at  sight  of  the  train. 
Beyond  that  she  noticed  nothing  strange,  un- 
less it  was  the  excessive  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness of  the  trainmen.  She  had  supposed  that 
on  a  big  train  like  this  the  officials  would  be 
hurried  and  perhaps  a  little  gruff;  but  here 
were  several  in  uniform  coming  toward  her 
with  hats  off,  and  there  was  a  black  man 
placing  a  stool  below  the  steps  of  what  a 
quick  glance  assured  her  was  the  finest  car  In 
the  whole  train:  and  most  of  the  men  on  the 
platform  were  looking  at  her,  and  many  of 
them  had  their  hats  off.  Apparently  she  was 
the  only  woman  passenger  from  this  station, 
and  they  were  being  just  as  nice  to  her  as 
men  conld  be.  She  even  had  a  suspicion  that 
the  train  had  been  held  several  minutes,  for 
it  had  reached  the  station  before  the  carriage. 

One  of  the  men  in  uniform  preceded  her 
up  the  steps,  and  ushered  her  into  an  apart- 
ment which  made  her  lips  part  in  a  low 
exclamation  of  surprise.  Why  had  not  John 
told  her  about  all  this  elegance?  He  had 
been  in  ri  train  several  times.  She  sank  lux- 
uriously into  the  chair  that  was  obsequiously 
turned  for  her.  and  placed  her  feet  upon  the 
soft  cushion  the  porter  drew  out  from  some- 
where beneath.  Then  the  conductor  bent 
over  her  chair. 

"I  am  sorry  this  is  all  we  have  for  you," 
he  said,  apologetically.  "We  only  learned  of 
your  intention  after  oitr  train  pulled  out.  and 
then  this  was  the  best  chair  we  had  left. 
We  reserved  it  for  you." 

Reserved  it  for  her!  The  flush  in  her  cheeks 
grew  a  litlo  warmer  and  her  eyes  more 
bright.  She  had  not  thought  herself  of  so 
much  importance.  Of  course,  the  people  of 
her  own  neighborhood  knew  of  the  intended 
journey:  hut  that  the  news  could  travel  so 
far.  and  be  held  of  sufficient  moment  to  insure 
:i  looking  ahead  for  her  comfort,  she  had  not 
dreamed  possible.  It  certainly  was  nice. 
They  treated  her  as  courteously  as  they  could 
a  passenger  who  traveled  with  them  every 
day,  instead  of  as  one  who  was  making  the 
first  trip  of  her  life. 

Among  those  who  had  seen  her  alight  from 
Judge  Bledsoe's  carriage  was  John  Baldwin: 
and  he  left  his  position  in  the  background  in 
order  to  see  her  more  plainly,  and  perhaps  to 
allow  himself  to  be  seen.  But  be  had  no  idea 
of  going  forward  to  embarrass  her  by  speak- 
ing before  all  this  crowd  of  people.  After 
she  entered  a  car  he  would  follow,  and  he 
would  seat  himself  near  enough  to  he  useful 
in  case  of  need. 

When  the  officials  went  to  meet  her  his 
face  glowed  with  pleasure.  It  was  almost 
like  a  tribute  to  himself  to  have  people  who 
had  seen  the  world  acknowledge  his  good 
taste.  Of  course,  he  knew  how  sweet  and 
womanly  Dorcas  was.  but  he  had  not  sup- 
posed that  other  people  would  percieve  it  so 
surely  and  instinctively.  Train-  officials  did 
not  show  such  deference  to  ordinary  women; 
he  had  seen  enough  of  car  life  to  know  that. 
But  when  he  saw  them  usher  her  into  the  best 
car  ifi  the  train,  bowing  and  deferential,  his 
pleasure  became  mixed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  wonder.  They  could  not  treat  the  pres- 
ident's wife  "better  than  that,  he  thought.  Of 
course,  the  Sylvesters  were  an  old  family, 
once  honored;  hut  people  nowadays  were  gen- 
erally too  busy  to  care  for  what  a  hundred 
years  had  laid  aside.  Nevertheless  he  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  car  with  a  new  feeling  of 
tenderness  not  entirely  unmixed  with  defer- 
ence: and  running  through  it  was  a  conviction 
that  somehow  he  was  being  left  out— he,  the  ■ 
escort,  was  not  even  known  as  such,  and 
strangers  were  doing  the  things  that  he  should 
do.  The  train  was  already  in  motion  when 
he  sprang  up  the  steps  and  sought  to  enter 
the  car.  The  conductor  was  standing  inside 
the  door. 

"This  is  a  parlor  car.  sir,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  thaTs  all  right."  John  answered,* 
quickly.   "Extra,  I  suppose?" 

"Of  course,    But  I   doubt  if  there's  any 
unoccupied  space.  Porter!" 

The  car  attendant  was  just  returning  from 
Dorcas'  chair.  He  stopped  inquiringly,  dust- 
ing-cloth.in  hand. 

"Have  you  any  spare  seats?" 

"Jes'  one,  sah.    Down  t'other  end." 

"Very  well.  .  Give*  it  to  this  gentleman." 

The  conductor  turned  as  he  spoke  and  pre- 
ceded him  a  few  paces  down  the  car,  then 
stopped  and  bent  over  the  chair  of  a  lady. 
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As  lie  passed  Johu  saw  that  the  lady  was 
Dorcas;  he  also  saw  that  Dorcas  had  not  per- 
ceived hiui.  He  followed  the  porter  through 
the  car,  hat  iu  hand,  with  a  feeling  that  he 
was  intruding  into  some  one's  drawiug-roonj. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  were  seated  or  reclin- 
ing in  various  attitudes,  some  reading,  some 
talking,  but  most  with  their  attention  just 
now  fixed  upon  the  chair  over  which  the  con- 
ductor was  leaning.  John  had  never  been  in 
a  drawing-room  before;  but  even  amid  all 
this  elegance  and  among  these  strangers  he 
perceived  that  Dorcas  was  understood  and 
appreciated  better  than  he  had  understood  and 
appreciated  her  himself.  He  heard  a  subdued 
"Who  is  she?"  from  one  side,  and  a  "Don't 
know,  but  evidently  a  somebody,"  from  the 
other.- 

ltis  face  had  glowed  at  the  deference  shown 
her;  now  it  grew  pale.  These  people  realized 
that  she  w  as  no  ordinary  person :  the  train 
itself' had  been  held  for  her;  while  for  him, 
John  Baldwin,  fanner  and  gentleman,  the 
conductor  had  not:  even  remembered  that  he 
had  a  spare  chair.  He  turned  this  chair  so 
that  he  could  watch  her  and  still  not  be  es- 
pecially conspicuous.  But  he  soon  realized 
that  his  watching  eyes  was  not  likely  to  be 
noticed;  many  in  the  car  were  doing  the  same. 
The  conductor  or  porter  was  at  her  chair 
every  few  minutes  trying  to  devise  some  new 
men ns  for  her  comfort— curtains  were  drawn 
or  raised,  a  ventilator  opened  to  let  in  more 
air,  the  windows  closed  to  keep  out  a  draft; 
even  the  paper-boy  seemed  to  catch  the  In- 
fection, fnr  lie  was  continually  leaving  period- 
icals for  her  to  examine  at  her  leisure. 

John  watched  with  mingled  feelings  of  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  and  perhaps  with  some 
depression.  He  contrasted  her  with  the  other 
women  m  the  ear,  and  to  his  mind  the  com- 
parison was  in  evcy  way  to  her  advantage. 
Heretofore  he  had  looked  upon  her  as  in  a 
way  belonging  to  him;  now,  with  the  entire 
car  paying  her  homage,  he  wondered  at  his 
audacity.  He  w  ished  that  he  had  pressed  his 
suit  more  assiduously,  and  marveled  at:  his 
presumption  in  pressing  at  as  strongly  as 
he  had. 

The  conductor  came  through  the  car,  and  a 
man  in  the  next  chair  reached  out  and 
touched  his  arm. 

"Can  you  tell  me  who  she- is'?"  he  asked,  in 
a  low  voice.  "The  car  seems  to  be  getting 
curious  over  so  much  attention." 

The  conductor  answered  in  a  voice  equally 
low.  but  John  caught  the  words. 

"Mrs.  Roche,  wife  of  cattle  king  Roche, 
you  know.  He's  making  a  deal  for  our  rail- 
road; that's  why  our  management  is  anxious 
to  show  him  attention.  We  had  notice  that 
she  would  take  our  train  at  a  certain  point, 
and  for  us  to  show  her  all  the  courtesy  in 
om-  power.  Seems  a  very  nice  woman,  but  a 
little—  just  a  little— too  pleased  with  every- 
thing. Gives  one  an  impression  that  she 
hasn't  traveled  much.  But  I  have  heard  that 
Roche  made  his  money  very  suddenly,  so  per- 
haps the  attention  is  a  little  overwhelming." 

John  had  turned  away  before  this,  and  was 
again  watching  Dorcas.  At  first  he  had 
thought  that  the  man  might  be  asking  about 
her.  He  had  h»ard  that  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Roche  was  negotiating  for  the  railroad, 
but  had  felt  very  liltle  interest  in  the  matter. 
As  flie  conductor  moved  away,  however,  he 
allowed  his  glance  to  wander  down  the  car, 
finally  fixing  upon  a  richly  dressed  woman  in 
the  chair  beyond  Dorcas  as  the  one  who  was 
overwhelmed  by  attention.  She  did  look  self* 
conscious,  and,  he  thought,  just  a  little  su- 
percilious, too.  He  glanced  from  her  to  Dor- 
cas witli  a  glow  of  pride.  Dorcas  did  not  look 
self-conscious  or  embarrassed  in  the  least. 
No  one  would  suspect  that  this  was  her  very 
first  ride  in  a  train.  He  wondered  what  the 
conductor  and  other  men  really  thought.  That 
she  was  some  distinguished  person,  evidently, 
from  their  'deference  and  assiduous  courtesy. 
Even  Mrs.  Roche  herself  was  not  looked  after 
so  attentively.  Indeed,  but  for  what  the 
conductor  had  said  he  would  not  have  thought 
of  any  one  in  the  car  except  Dorcas  as  being 
iu  receipt  of  apy  special  deference.  He  won- 
dered if  he  would  be  able  to  approach  her 
again  on  the  same  old  friendly  footing,  or 
would  he  feel  it  necessary  to  bow  and  smirk 
like  the  train  conductor  and  his  men.  That 
fellow—  He  reddened  suddenly  at  his  own 
thought,  and  turned  abruptly  and  looked 
through  his  window.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  had  flinched  under  a  twinge  of 
jealousy,  and  of  a  man  who  was  a  stranger 
to  them  both.  • 

But  Dorcas  was  delightfully  unconscious 
both  of  his  thoughts  and  of  the  marked  def- 
erence which  was  being  paid  her.  It  was  so 
beautiful  and  so  different  from  anything  she 
had  imagined.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  be  frightened,  and  she  was  not  frightened 
a  bit;  the  motion  of  the  train  was  so  easy 
and  exhilarating,  and  the  country  which 
flashed  by  the  window  so  beautiful.  She  had 
expected  to  be  wearied  by  the  long  journey 
of  a  hundred  miles;  but  the  minutes  and 
hours  flew  by  so  rapidly,  so  delightfully,  that 
when  "Spartansburg"  was  called  by  a  brake- 
man  she  started  increduously,  and  would  not 
be  convinced  until  the  conductor  and  porter 
came  to  assist  her  from  the  car. 

As  she  stood  on  the  platform  watching  the 
train  glide  away  she  saw  John  coming  toward 
her,  not  slowly  and  diffidently,  as  was  Ids 
wont,  but'  with  head  erect  and  both  hands 
out.  And  somehow,  after  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  hours,  it  did  not  seem  strange. 


but  rather  a  natural  sequence  of  all  the  rest. 
To  have  seen  him  awkward  and  ill  at  ease 
just  then  would  have  been  a  shock.  It  was 
so  much  nicer  for  men  to  bo  easy  and  cour- 
teous, and  John  was  king  among  men. 

She  put  her  hands  into  ids,  naturally,  im- 
pulsively . 

"Oh,  John,"  she  breathed,  "wasn't  it  beau- 
tiful! I  never  imagined  it  could  be  so  nice  iu 
a  train.   Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"Well,  I  don't  reckon  I  knew  ,"  he  acknowl- 
edged, frankly.  "I  was  never  in  one  of  them 
cars  before,  an'  'taiu't  so  awful  nice  in  one 
of  the  others  when  it's  crowded  with  all 
kinds  of  folks.  I  was  sort  of  'fraid  ye 
mightn't  be  able  to  get  any  seat  at  all. 
folks  don't  always.  But  we'll  know  better 
another  time.  An'  say,  Dorcas,"  still  holding 
her  hands  and  allowing  something  to  come 
into  his  voice  which  she  had  never  heard 
there  before,  but  which  brought  a  soft  color 
to  her  cheek,  "you  looked  awful  pretty  in 
them  nice  clothes,  the  prettiest  I  ever  seen. 
There  wa'n't  a  woman  iu  the  car  who  could 
touch  you  in  looks,  not  even  the  one  who's  to 
buy  the  railroad.  I  jest  set  and  looked  at 
you.  anil  wished  I'd  got  tilings  settled  more 
solid,  an'  wondered  if  I'd  ever  dare  lo  speak 
to  you  at  all.  But  I  jest  can't  wait  no  longer, 
Dorcas,"  his  voice  quivering  with  suspense; 
"not  a  minute.  Do  you  s'pose  you  could  learn 
to  love  me  a  little— UOl  all  at  once,  you  know, 
but  just  a  little  along  as  you  can?  I  didn't 
'low  to  be  so  hasty  an'  inconsiderate,  but  that 
ride  seems  to  have  stirred  me.  all  up  somehow. 
But  don't  you  feel  upset,  Dorcas.  Jest  take 
all  the  time  you  want  to  think  it  over,  dear." 

The  flush  deepened.  Did  she  hear  aright? 
Had  that  last  word  really  come  from  John's 
slow  lips?  Truly  he  was  progressing. 

"I  don't  need  any  time  to  think  it  over, 
John,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  but 
firmly.    "I  do  iove  you." 

She  might  have  added  that  this  answer  had 
been  ready  and  waiting  for  him  more  than 
ten  years. 

"No;  do  you  really,  Dorcas?" 

He  made  an  impulsive  movement,  but  was 
suddenly   conscious  that  the   platform  was 


well  filled  with  people,  and  that  some  of 
them  were  looking  at  him  curiously. 

"I'll  get  a  carriage  for  you,  dear,"  he  said, 
hurriedly,  "an'— an'  I  guess  if  you  don't  mind 
I'll  ride  along.  I  never  have  rid  with  you 
yet — not  right  clost  by,  you  know." 

When  the  carriage  was  procured,  and  he 
had  helped  her  iu  she  looked  up  into  his  face. 

"I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  forget  that 
train-ride.  John,"  she  said. 

"Nor  me,"  heartily.  "Settin'  there  watch- 
in'  you  an'  seein'  all  them  men  round  made 
me  hasty  an'  inconsiderate;  but  I'm  glad  of  it 
now.  I  'low  it  might  have  been  a  right  long 
spell  'fore  I  felt  I'd  a  right  to  speak.  We'll 
go  in  them  cars  whenever  you  feel  like  it  now, 
Dorcas,  an',"  making  a  grimace,  "I  won't  set 
'way  off  'tother  end  lookin'  at  you  between 
people's  heads.  They  don't  cost  nigh  as  much 
extra  as  I'd  'a'  thought." 

Shi'  turned  to  him  suddenly,  her  face  paling. 

'"Oh,  John,"  she  whispered,  "I  —  I  never  paid 
them.  You  told  me  about  gettiu'  a  ticket; 
but  I  was  late,  and  they  hurried  me  to  the 
car  an'  was  so  nice  to  me  that  I— I  never  once 
thought  about  payin'.  What  shall  I  do?  An' 
they  was  so  awful  nice,  too." 

He  looked  puzzled.  "Well,  it  does  seem 
sort  of  funny,"  he  acknowledged.  "Gener'ly 
they're  pretty  paf.tic'Iar  'bout  the  pay.  ,1  won. 
der  they  didn't  ask  you." 

"They  didn't  want  to  hurt  my  feelin's, 
John..  They  was  awful  nice.  But  I'm  so 
ashamed." 

He  considered  a  moment.  "You— we  don't 
want  to  be  beholden  to  'em  any,"  he  said  at 
length,  warmly.  "I  reckon  I'd  better  meet 
that  same  train  to-morrow  an'  settle  with 
the  conductor  feller." 

"If  you  only  would!"  in  a  relieved  voice. 

So  the  next  day  John  was  at  the  station, 
and  when  the  polite  conductor  reached  the 
platform  was  the  first  to  accost  him.  A  few 
minutes  and  the  puzzled  look  left  his  face, 
and  presently  he  turned  away  chuckling. 

But  he  only  toid  Dorcas  that  there  had  been 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  conductor  had  ac- 
cepted the  money  and  asked  to  be  remem- 
bered to  her. 


THE  SEA-GULLS 


Oh,  the  sweeping  swing  of  the  blue-gray  wing 

As  they  circle  before  the  eye, 
And  the  swerving  clip  o£  the  breast  adrip 

Of  the  gulls  that  seaward  fly! 
They  hang  and  balance,  they  waver  and  float, 
With  an  idle  air  and  an  aim  remote, 

Then  suddenly  cleave  the  sky! 
And  naught  know  we  of  their  query  or  quest 
As  they  pause  a  breath  on  a  blue  wave's  breast, 
Or  the  secrets  hid  in  the  closing  blue 
Where  they  sail  aiid  sail,  and  are  lost  to  view. 

Oh,  the  fret  and  worry,  the  cark  and  care, 

They  stifle  lis  here  ashore ! 
01),  to  breathe  aloft  in  the  swift  free  air, 
Away  from  the  world  and  Its  grim  despair, 

To  be  fetterless  evermore ; 
To  follow  to  bournes  of  the  fabled  spring, 
Where  youth's  gay  fountains  lisp  and  sing, 


And  oh,  for  the  chance  of  that  wild,  free  lance 
Of  a  bird  with  a  tireless  wing! 

Hear  the  tern's  coarse  cry  as  the  clouds  loom  black, 
As  the  whitecaps  surge  on  the  tempest's  track, 
These  warders  of  sea-farers'  fate, 
^Uiover  at  Dame  Carey's  gate. 
The  white  sails  scurry!    The  winds  blow  strong! 
Hear  them  shriek  aloud  their  discordant  song, 
"Beware  the  sea  !   Beware  the  sea! 
Man's  implacable  enemy !  " 

Song  the  bold  young  Vikings  heard, 

Far  in  the  North,  from  the  warning  bird;  , 

Song  of  the  years  on  the  vacant  seas, 

Far  as  the  earth's  antipodes. 

This  witches'  bird  with  the  moan  of  man, 

This  gray,  old,  waud'ring  charlatan 

Hath  kept  in  calm  and  in  booming  breeze 

His  watch  with  the  ghostly,  changing  seas. 

— Nancy  Eaton  Woodhouse,  in  the  Criterion. 


The  Lieutenant's  Awakening 


BY  WILLIAM  FORSTER  BROWN 


HAL,"  cried  an  imperative  voice  from 
the  house,  "I  want  some  eggs  to 
finish  my  cake;  run  and  see  if  you 
can't  find  some  in  the  hay-mow; 
hurry  now!  Ethel,  your  mother 
wants  you  right  off;  she's  going 
to  Athol." 

Barefooted,  frtckled-faced  Har- 
old came  back  with  a  jerk  from 
his  contemplation  of  distant, 
misty  old  Monadnoek  to  the  pro- 
saic life  of  the  farm. 
"Oh,  Ethel,"  he  cried,  all  the  vague  unrest 
in  his  heart  shining  iu  his  eyes,  "I  wish  I 
could  fly  like  the  birds,  over  the  woods  and 
hills  to  the  sea.  How  glorious  it  must  be  to 
toss  on  the  long,  heaving  swells  and  feel  the 
dash  of  the  salt  snray;  perhaps  in  the  navy, 
rushing  to  victory  through  the  smoke  and 
thunder  of  the  great  guns,  the  flag  coming 
down  on  the  enemy's  ships  while  your  crew 
cheer  like  mad!  If  only  I  had  a  chance!  I 
hate  this  old  farm."  He  turned  toward  the 
barn  behind  him,  dragging  his  toes  reluctantly 
through  the  yellow  dust  of  the  country  road. 

"You  have  got  a  chance,"  the  girl  replied, 
quickly,  her  earnest,  high-bred  face  alight 
with  enthusiasm.  "You've  got  health  and 
brains,  and  that's  all  Farragut  had,  or  Dewey. 
They  had  to  work  for  their  success.  The  man 
who  took  New  Orleans  began  as  a  cabin-boy— 
that  book  of  yours  says  so.  You  must  study 
as  hard  as  ever  you  can,  and  I  will  ask 
father  to  help  you  get  into  Annapolis.  Father 
was  a  farmer  boy  once,  you  know,  and  now 
he  is  a  senator.  He  had  no  one  to  help  him. 
either.  Fussing  won't  help  you,"  she  called 
back,  as  she  sped  up  the  path. 

Harold  dug  viciously  into  the  fragrant  hay. 
"It's  all  very  well  for  Ethel  to  preach,"  he 
said,  ruefully,  to  himself,  "but  I'll  bet  Far- 
ragut or  Dewey  didn't  have  to  hunt  eggs  or 
plow,  and  milk  over  and  over  again.  They 
wouldn't  have  done  it— no,  slree!" 

The  old  barn  was  very  quiet  and  still,  and 
presently  Harold  desisted  from  his  fruitless 
quest,  and  pulling  a  book  cautiously  from  his 
pocket,  laid  himself  prone  upon  the  hay.  and 
in  a  twinkling  was  in  far  off  Manila  Bay. 
standing  with  Dewey  on  the  bridge  of  the 


Olympia.  The  waiting  cake  vanished  utterly 
from  his  thoughts. 

Throbbing  and  shivering  beneath  him  like 
a  frightened  racer,  the  torpedo-boat  tore 
through  the  waters  as  Lieutenant  Brenton, 
with  every  muscle  tense,  peered  through  the 
little  slit  in  the  conulng-tower  into  the  gloom, 
at  the  two  narrow  bars  of  light  that  flashed 
sword-like  back  and  forth  across  the  black- 
ness—the search-lights  <f  the  Majestic.  Once 
let  tbat  fatal  shaft  touch  them  and— 

One  minute — two— and  still  that  awful 
sword-play  passed  them  by.  Lieutenant  Bren- 
ton shut  his  jaws  grimly.  "Now,"  he  whis- 
pered, hoarsely,  into  the  tube.  Like  a  living 
thing  the  boat  sprang  forward,  the  dim  white- 
ness at  the  bow  rising  higher  and  higher; 
another  minute— lie  could  almost  see  the  out- 
line of  the  big  black  mass  ahead,  and  impul- 
sively his  finger  pressed  the  button  on  the 
wall  beside  him.  A  dull  cough  from  some- 
where beneath  his  feet  answered,  the  quar- 
termaster gave  the  shining  wheel  a  sudden 
turn,  and  the  deck  reeled  under  their  feet  as 
the  boat  swerved  from  her  course.  Brenton 
drew  a  long,  shuddering  breath,  and  held  it, 
rigid  with  suspense. 

All  at  once  a  single  high-pitched  cry  of 
mortal  terror  rose  on  the  night,  followed  by 
a  leaping  pillar  of  flame,  not  a  thousand  yards 
to  port  of  them— then  a  sudden,  thunderous 
crash.  Brenton  leaned  limply  against,  the 
steel  wall.  "It  is  done,"  he  cried,  triumph- 
antly; "the  Majestic's  blown  to—"  He  sat 
up  suddenly,  rubbing  his  eyes,  dazzled  by  a 
flood  of  light  from  the  open  door  at  the  end 
of  the  hay-mow.  A  figure  clad  in  overalls, 
wearing  an  enormous  straw  hat  was  bend- 
ing over  him.  holding  a  glittering  milk-pail. 

"Well,  son,"  said  the  figure,  quizzically, 
"have  you  come  back  at  last?  I  thought  that 
last  thump  would  fetch  you  or  go  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pail.  It's  time  to  milk  and— 
Where's  your  mother's  eggs?" 

Tlie  destroyer  of  the  Majestic  rose  slowly  to 
his  feet  and  hung  his  head  guiltily.  His  father 
stooping  picked  up  "Boys  Who  Have  Become 
Famous,"  a  picture  of  the  hero  of  Manila 
conspicuous'  on  the  open  page. 


"H*al,"  he  said,  gravely,  "did  it  ever  strike 
you  that  these  fellows  whom  you  admire  so 
much  never  became  famous  by  sleeping  on 
duty,  but.  by  doing  it,  even  if  it  was  only 
hunting  eggs?  It  isn't  all  fighting  and  glory. 
Think  about  that,  my  boy,  while  you're  milk- 
ing.   I  had  to  get  mother's  eggs  myself." 

Harold  slid  thoughtfully  to  the  barn  floor 
and  started  for  the  niilking-stool,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  every  hero  in  bis  cher- 
ished book  was  looking  at  him  in  silent 
scorn.    "We  did  our  duty,"  they  whispered. 

He  stopped  for  a  minute  in  the  wide  barn 
doorway  to  watch  the  purple  shadows  creep- 
ing up  the  sides  of  darkening  Monadnoek, 
and  something — he  knew  not  what — brought 
the  tears,  hot  and  stinging,  to  his  eyelids. 
Dashing  them  away,  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  beckoning  mountain  afld  walked  res- 
olutely, with  squared  shoulders,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  clanking  cow-bell.  "On  duty,"  he 
muttered,  firmly. 


JOHN  BURROUGHS — NATURE  LOVER 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  there  was  living 
up  among  the  hilltops  of  the  C'atskills,  in  the 
little  town  of  Roxbury,  a  boy  known  to  his 
home  folks  and  the  neighbors  as  "Johnny" 
Burroughs.  He  was  a  true  country  boy,  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  hard  work  and  all  the 
pleasures  of  an  old-fashioned  farm-life.  His 
people  were  poor,  and  he  had  his  own  way 
to  make  in  the  world,  but  the  environment 
was  on  the  whole  a  salutary  one. 

He  had  always  had  a  great  affection  for  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  he  takes  pleasure  in 
the  fact  that  his  native  hills  are  within  sight 
from  his  present  home  on  the  Hudson  near 
Poughkeepsie.  Two  or  three  times  every  year 
he  goes  back  to'  them  to  renew  his  youth 
among' the  old  familiar  scenes. 

The  Burroughs  farm-house  is  in  a  wide  up- 
land hollow,  commanding  a  fine  panoramic 
view  across,  a  low  valley  eastward.  Beyond 
the  valley  rise  the  great  hills  which,  along  the 
blue  horizon,  look  like  vast  waves  rolling 
in  from, a  distant  ocean.  Nearer  you  see  thin 
details— the  fields  and  patches  of  forest  that 
checker  their  slopes,  and  the  drifting  of 
the  cloud-shadows  that  add  intricacy  to  the 
pattern. 

The  boy,  Johnny  Burroughs,  was  very  like 
the  other  youngsters  of  the  region  in  his  inter- 
ests, his  ways  and  his  work.  Yet,  as  compared 
with  them,  he  had  undoubtedly  a  livelier  im- 
agination and  things  made  a  keener  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  In  some  cases  his  sensi- 
tiveness was  more  disturbing  than  gratifying. 
When  his  grandfather  told  ghost-stories  to 
the  children  gathered  around  the  blaze  of  the 
kitchen  fireplace  John's  hair  would  almost 
stand  on  end,  and  'he  was  afraid  of  every 
shadow. 

He  was  decidedly  averse  to  being  out  after 
dark,  and  there  was  a  gloomy  place  under 
the  barn  that  scared  him  even  in  the  day- 
time. He  used  to  send  his  dog  under  there 
to  drive  out  the  hobgoblins  when  be  was 
about  to  work  in  the  barn,  and  then  he  would 
work  like  a  beaver  to  finish  before  the  dog 
got  tired  of  his  part  of  the  performance. 
Burroughs  was  well  started  iu  his  teens  be- 
fore he  outgrew  his  fears. 

John  went  to  school  in  the  little  red  school- 
house  across  the  valley,  and  as  he  grew  older 
he  aspired  to  attend  an  academy.  He  had 
to  .make  the  opportunity  for  himself,  and  only 
succeeded  in  doing  so  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  he  raised  the  needful  money. 

When  his  student  days  were  over  he  went 
back  to  the  home  farm  and  worked  in  the 
hay-fields  till  autumn.  Then  he  borrowed 
money  to  take  him  to  Illinois.  Near  Freeport 
he  secured  a  school  at  forty  dollars  a  month, 
which  was  wealth  to  him.  Y'et  he  gave  up 
his  position  at  the  end  of  six  months.  "I 
came  back,"  he  says,  "because  of  the  girl 
I  left  behind  me;  and  it  was  pretty  hard  to 
stay  even  as  long  as  I  did." 

He  got  a  school  near  home,  and  held  it  for 
several  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  mar- 
ried on  a  total  capital  of  fifty  dollars— a  .sum 
which  was  reduced  about  ten  dollars  by  his 
wedding  expenses.  During  the  first  year  his 
wife  continued  to  live  witli  her  family,  while 
Burroughs  taught  at  a  town  sixteen  miles 
distant.  Each  Friday  he  closed  school  early 
and  walked  the  long  road,  nearly  all  the  way 
in  the  forest,  to  stay  over  Sunday  with  his 
wife.  On  Monday  he  would  start  back  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Until  he  was  twenty-five  years  old  his  in- 
terest in  nature  and  his  aptitude  for  keen 
observation  lay  dormant.  It  was  awakened 
by  reading  a  volume  of  Audubon,  which 
chanced  to  fall  into  his  hands  while  he  was 
teaching,  in  18G2,  near  West  Point. 

Meanwhile  the  Civil  War  was  going  on, 
and  it  aroused  in  Burroughs  a  strong  desire 
to  enlist.  He  visited  Washington,  but  what 
he  saw  there  of  army  life  rather  damped  his 
military  ardor.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
men  were  driven  about  and  herded  like  cat- 
tle; so.  when  a  peaceful  position  iu  the 
Treasury  Department  was  offered  him,  he 
accepted  it,  and  for  nine  years  was  a  govern- 
ment  clerk. 

At  the  Treasury  he  guarded  a  vault  and 
kept  a  record  of  the  money  that  went  in  or 
out.  The  duties  were  not  arduous,  and  in  his 
long  intervals  of  leisure  his  mind  wandered 
far  afield  and  dwelt  on  the  charm  of  flitting 
wings  and  bird  melodies.  And,  sitting  before 
the  Treasury  vault,  at  a  high  desk,  and  facing 
an  iron  wall,  he  began  to  write.   There  was 
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no  need  for  notes.  His  remembrance  was 
all-sufficient,  and  the  result  was  the  essays 
which  made  "Wakerobin."  his  first  book. 

By  1S73  Burroughs  had  had  enough  of  the 
routine  of  a  government  clerkship,  and  he 
resigned  to  become  the  receiver  of  a  bank  in 
Middle-town,  X.  Y.  Later  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  bank  examiner  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state.  But  his  longing  to  return  to  the 
soil  was  growing  apace,  and  presently  he 
bought  a  little  farm  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  Hudsou,  and  called  it  Biverby.  He  built 
a  house  tftid  started  orchards  and  vineyards, 
but  not  until  188G  did  he  feel  that  he  could 
give  up  his  government  position  and  dwell  on 
his  own  land  with  the- assurance  of  a  safe 
support. 

,  The  house  which  he  built  for  a  home  has 
i  never  been  a  wholly  satisfactory  working- 
place.  He  must  get  away  from  convention- 
alities, and  he  early  put  up  on  the  border  of 
his  vineyards  a  little  bark-covered  study,  to 
which  it  has  been  bis  habit  to  retire  for  his 
indoor  thinking  and  writing.  He  still  uses 
this  study  more  or  less,  and  often  in  the 
evening  sits  in  an  easy-chair,  under  an  apple- 
tree  just  outside  of  the  door,  and  listens  to  the 
voices  of  nature  while  he  looks  off  across 
the  Hudson.  But  the  spot  that  of  late  most 
engages  his  affection  is  a  reclaimed  woodland 
swamp,  back  among  some  rocky  hills,  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  river.  A  few  years  ago  the 
swamp  was  a  wild  tangle  of  brush  and 
stumps,  falleu  trees  and  murky  pools.  Now 
it  has  been  cleared  and  drained,  and  the 
dark  forest  mold  produces  wonderful  crops  of 
celery,  sweet-corn,  potatoes  and  other  veg- 
etables. 

On  a  shoulder  of  rock  near  the  swamp  bor- 
ders Burroughs  has  built  a  rustic  bouse, 
sheathed  outside  with  slabs  and  smacking  in 
all  its  arrangements  of  the  woodlands  and  of 
the  days  of  pioneering.  It  has  a  great  fire- 
place, where  the  flames  crackle  cheerfully  on 
chilly  evenings,  and  in  which  most  of  the 
cooking  is  done.  In  really  hot  weather,  how- 
ever, an  oil-stove  serves  instead.  There  is  a 
delightfully  cold  spring  on  the  other  side  of  ; 
the  hollow,  and  immediately  back  of  the 
house  is  a  natural  cavern  which  makes  an 
ideal  storage-place  for  perishable  foods. 

The  descent  to  the  cavern  is  made  by  a 
rude  ladder,  and  to  see  Burroughs  coming  and 
going  between  it  and  the  house  has  a  most 
suggestive  touch  of  the  wild  and  romantic. 

He  is  often  at  Slabsides,  sometimes  for 
weeks  or  mouths  at  a  time,  though  he  always 
makes  daily  visits  to  the  valley  to  look  after 
work  in  his  vineyards  and  to  visit  the  post- 
office  at  the  railway-station.  He  is  a  leisurely 
man,  to  whom  haste  and  the  nervous  pursuit 
of  wealih  or  fame  are  totally  foreign. 

He  likes  the  comfort  of  old  clothes  and  old 
shoes.  In'  likes  to  loiter  in  the  secluded  lanes 
and  byways,  and  when  he  gets  a  hint  of 
anything  specially  interesting  or  new  going 
on  among  the  birds  and  little  creatures  of  the 
fields,  he  likes  to  stop  and  investigate.  He 
has  a  keen  ear  and  a  quick  eye,  and  much 
which  to  most  of  us  would  be  uuperceived 
or  meaningless  he  reads  like  an  open  book. 

He  has  the  power  of  imparting  his  enthu- 
siasms, and  what  he  writes  is  full  of  outdoor 
fragrance,  racy,  piquant  and  individual. 
There  may  be  other  authors  who  are  just  as 
accurate  observers,  but  none  of  them  has  Bur- 
roughs" fresh  and  original  way  of  putting 
things.  His  snap  and  vivacity  are  Wholly 
pnartificial.  They  arc  a  part  of  the  man— a 
man  full  of  imagination  and  sensitiveness,  a 
philosopher,  a  humorist,  a  hater  of  shams  and 
pretension.  Such  is  John  Burroughs,  good 
farmer  and  delightful  nature  essayist,  whom 
to  read  is  to  esteem,  au'd  whom  to  know  is  to 
love.— Clifton  Johnson,  in  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


A  MATRIMONIAL  QUESTION 

Should  a  man  make  a  home  before  he  asks 
a  woman  to  marry  him,  or  should  he  marry 
first  and  let  the  Louie-making  follow  the 
wedding?  This  is  rather  a  nice  social  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  entertainingly  discussed  in  J. 
1'.  Mowbray's  article,  "The  Making  of  a  Coun- 
try Home,"  in  "Everybody's  Magazine." 

Discussing  the  limitations  and  the  helpless- 
ness of  life  in  a  flat  under  conditions  that 
seem  to  prescribe  a  rise  John  Deuisou  says 
to  his  wife: 

"A  man  ought  to  reach  his  goal  before  he 
takes  a  wife,  for  the  more  he  loves  her  the 
more  of  a  handicap  she  is.  Don't  you  see 
that  ?" 

"No;  I  don't  see  it  at  all." 

"But  you  understand  that  he  will  not  take 
any  risk  when  he  is  married;  would  rather 
plod  securely  than  conquer  at  his  peril.  I 
ought  to  have  made  a  home  fit  for  such  a  wife 
as  I  have  before  I  married  her." 

Then  she  laughed  one  of  her  copious  mel- 
low laughs.  "I  think  you  have  got  that 
wrong,  John,  upon  my  word  I  do.  Homes  do 
not  produce  wives  or  lead  up  to  them.  It's 
just  the  other  way,  it  seems  to  me.  The  wives 
produce  the  homes.  Young  men,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  think  just  about  as  much  of  making 
a  home  before  they  get  a  wife,  as  they  think 
about  making  a  flying  trip  to  the  moon.  Why, 
it  would  be  just  too  ridiculous,  John,  to  see 
a  young  man  building  a  home  and  furnishing 
it,  and  then  expecting  a  wife  and  baby  to 
drop  in  because  it's  ready,  as  the  wrens  do. 
You  know  yourself  you  never  would  have  had 
a  home  like  this  if  you  hadn't  got  married. 
How  could  you?" 


RED 

BALL   .  IK-" —    It's  true 

=gd  economy  to  buy 

~~  -     "Ball-Band"  Boot*.  They  last^ 
longer  tban  any  other  wool  and  rubber 
combinations  because  better  materials  and  better 
workmanship  go  into  the  making.    Insist  on  getting 

BALL-BAND  W  BOOTS 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  in  the  trade  mark.  Hade  in 
many  styles.  Sold  everywhere. 
MISHAWAii  WOOLEN  JIFG.  CO., 
JUSHAWiKA,  LSD. 
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I  Complete,  or  sell  you  single  pieces  for  less  money  than  your  home  dealer  pays.    HE  must  send  away  for  the  goods  I 
land  pay  the  freight.    Nothing  prevents  YOU  from  doing  likewise  and  ordering  the  goods  direct,   paying  I 
I  no  more  than  he  does  and  often  less,  to  say  nothing  of  our  more  complete  assortment  and  better  quality. 
SOME  SAMPLE  BARGAINS.  WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOCUE. 


For   Do                  5  -piece  over- 
the  *                          stuffed  Parlor 
Suit,  consisting  of  Sofa,  Futent  Rocker, 
Arm  Chair  and  2  Side  Chairs,  co\  ered  in 
four-toned  velour,    trimmed  $dC50 

{^Sitting  Room 

Beautiful  Gondola  Couch,  30  inches 
wide,  76  inches  long,  six  rows  of  deep, 
biscuit  tuftings,  steel  springs,  JT[25 

tFh°^  Dining  Room 

Solid  Oak  6-foot  round  top  Ex- 
tension Table,  42  inches  in  diameter, 
5  handsome  column-shaped  J  "J  90 

l°reBetl Room  fcfiL£ 

Suit,  consisting  of  Bed,  Dresser,  Wash 
Stand  all  solid  oak  with  high  golden  oak 
finish,  with  24x30  in.  oval  French  plate 
mirror.    Swelled   front,    top  $1790 

ti?er  Sewing  Room 

Celebrated  ball-bearing  "ARLINGTON" 
Sewing?  Machine,   5-drawer  drop  head, 
golden  oak  cabinet,   200,000  SIC45 

Send  for  special  Sew  in;;  Machine  Cat. 

£h°£  Kitchen 

Solid  cold  rolled  steel  Rang*  for 
coal  and  wood,  full  nickel  trimmed, 
CxS  inch  lids,  16  inch  SOC00 
oven,  25  inch  fire  box. . .      sC  O  = 

And  a  FULL   LINE  in   Each   Department  at  EQUALLY   LOW  PRICES. 

Sent  C.  0.  D.,  subject  to 
examination  with  privi- 
lege of  30  days  free  use 
in  your  home  to  be  re- 
turned if  not  satisfactory 

Our  interesting  book — "The  House  Beautiful" — the  greatest  catalogue 
ever  published,  containing  the  most  coiuplete'asaurtment  of  high-grade 
furniture,  crockery,  glassware,  heating  and  cook  stoves,  and  ranges 
will  convince  you  how  easy  and  profitable  it  is  to  send  aw&y  for  \our 
good,  and  save  the  dealers' profit.    The  risk  of  a  trial  is  entirely  ours. 

Our  large  beautiful- 
ly illustrated  cata- 
log tells  the  whole 
story.   Sent  free  on 
request.  Write  today 

^7>e  KSLrfXIeji^I       the  great  mailorder  house- 

m^Sli^PT^VisJZ  UTU6n  158-168  W. VAN  BU REN  ST.  CKXCOqCT^  kAir™ 

GRANULATED  SORE  EYES 

Pnrr  TDIAI  TDCITIICIIT  •Dr'  J-  Harv'ey  Moore,  who  was  appointed  by  two 
fnrP  I  HI  D|  I  nrfl  I  IVlril  I  governors  of  Missouri  as  oculist  in  charge  of  the 
I  IIUU  I  Mini.  I  nun  I  llli.ll  ■  Missouri  State  School  for  the  Blind,  guarantees 
to  cure  every  case  of  granulated  sore  eyes,  no  matter  of  how  long  standing,  without  the 
use  of  the  knife  or  caustics,  by  his  original  Home  Treatment,  which  can  be  administered  by 
any  one ;  he  will  send  to  any  one  requesting  it,  a  free  trial  treatment  and  his  book,  entitled 
"The  Eve."  Address  Dr.  J.  Harvey  Moore,  Suite  3,  Century  Building,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


LARGE  PROFITS 


Others  are  realizing  good  incomes  with  only  glQ  or  even  JiO  capital 
invested.  Why  not  you?  Fair  talking  ability  and  earnest  businessambi- 
tion  required.  We  do  the  rest.  Write  us  immediately.  If  you  have  had 
Wj  ITrllll  I  |T  C  A  DITT  A  I  experience  in  soliciting,  please  specify  it.  Your  option  of  business  in  your 
TV  I  I  1HJU  I     \/{\rl  1  /\L,  own  town  or  elsewhere.  Address  The  Crowell  4  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  0.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on. 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
-Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb.,  77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee.  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  ypu  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page  book, "TheKew  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE.  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines, la. 


Entirely  New 

We  have  just  issued  the  Twentieth  Century 
Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of 
All  Lands,  Two  invaluable  reference  works  In 
one,  and  sold  at  one  fourth  customary  Atlas  prices. 
Gives  Official  Census  and  Crop  Statistics  of  1S0O. 
New  copyrighted  Maps.  New  and  brilliantly  illus- 
trated Gazetteer.   Thoroughly  up  to  date. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Sold  only  through  agents  and  guaranteed  the  finest 
seller  on  the  market.  Our  agents  are  doubling 
the  best  profits  they  ever  made  before.  Contains 
170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches.  340  Col- 
ored Maps  and  beautiful  aud  strictly  representa- 
tive Illustrations.   Extra  liberal  agency  terms. 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


ure 


Send  as  yonr  adores* 
and  we  will  show  you 
,  how  to  make  $3  a  day 
absolutely  sure;  we 
furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  t3  for  every  day's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

fiQXaL  KAN  I  FACT URINQ  CO.,  Box456,  Detroit,  Biclb 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Dr.  Hayes'  Book 

"  Hygienic  Hints  for  Asthma  " 


will  tell  you  how  to  care  for  your- 
self and  point  out  the  way  to  be 
cured  to  stay  cured. 

SEJVT  FUEE. 

Ask  also  for  Current  Comments,  No.  39 
DR.  HAYES.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


See  article  in  THE  WORLD  S  WORK  Magazine  for  August. 


Employment 
That  Pays 


is  offered  to  Women.  Men,  grown  Girls  and  Boys  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  homes  by  onr  Subscription  Depart- 
ment. We  give  liberal  corupeiiftutloii ;  the  most  gen- 
erous terms  ever  offered.  Prompt  reply  secures  a. 
dealrnble  mid  permanent  position  as  our  special 
authorized  representative, -with  exclusive  rights.  Pre- 
vious experience  desirable, but  not  necessary.  FRANK 
LESLIE**  POPULAR  MONTHLY,  for  years  a 
leader  among  the  best  10-cent  illustrated  magazines 
for  the  home,  is  stronger,  brighter,  better  than  ever. 
Articles,  Stories  by  famous  writers;  illustrations  by 
well  known  artists.  Outfit  free  to  persons  accepted  as 
agents.  Write  us  a  postal  to-day  and  name  two  refer- 
ences. This  is  an  opportunity  too  good  to  neglect. 
FRANK  LESLIE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
(Founded  1855) 
141-14*  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Ohio  Normal  University 

Do  you  want  an  Education— Classical.Seienti  tie.  Business, 
Legal,  Military,  Pharmaceutical,  Musical  or  Fine  Arts? 
Do  you  want  to  be  a  teacher?  Do  you  want  to  be  an  engi- 
neer, civil  or  electrical?  Do  you  want  to  studyArchitec- 
ture?  Do  you  want  to  study  Stenography?  Do  you  want 
to  educate  your  children?  If  so,  send  lor  catalogue  of  the 
Ohio  Normal  University,  Ada,  Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  schools  in  the  country.  Last  annual  enrollment  3,298, 
28  states  represented  and  six  foreign  count  ries.  Advantages 
unexcelled,  expenses  low.  Will  furnish  room,  good  board 
in  private  families  and  tuition  ten  weeks  for  £129  :  50  weeks, 
S128.  Has  university  powers  and  confers  all  degrees. 
Teachers  are  thorough  and  experienced.  Students  can  enter 
at  any  time  to  advantage.  If  things  are  not  found  as  repre- 
sented we  will  pay  traveling  expenses.  Send  for  catalogue. 
 H.  S.  LEHR,  Sec,  ADA,  OHIO  

A  THING  WORTH  KNOWING 

No  need  of  cuttiug  off  a  woman's  breast  or  a  man's 
cheek  or  uose  in  a  vain  attempt  to  cure  cancer.  No 
need  of  applying  burning  plasters  to  the  flesh  aud  tor- 
turing those  already  weak  from  suffering.  Soothing, 
balmy,  aromatic  oils  give  safe,  speedy  and  certain 
cure.  The  most  horrible  forms  of  cancer  of  the  face, 
breast,  womb,  mouth,  stomach ;  large  tumors,  ugly 
ulcers,  fistula,  catarrh ;  terrible  skin  diseases,  etc.,  are 
all  successfully  treated  by  the  application  of  various 
forms  of  simple  oils.  Send  for  a  book,  mailed  free, 
giving  particulars  aud  prices  of  Oils.  Address  Dr.  D. 
M.  Bye  Co.,  Box  325,  Indianapolis,  lud. 

TO  AGENTS-Complete  outfit  for  big- 
paying  business.  All  profit*  clear,  as  we 
prepay  charges.   The  rush  is  on,  bo  come 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FREE 


quick. 


Cloth 


GIRLS' 

School-Bag 


GIVEN  FOR  FOUR  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  premiums  in  our  list.  The 
bag  is  well  and  strongly  made  of  heavy  black  cloth  neatly 
embroidered  with  red  silk,  and  has  nickel-plated  rings  and 
chain.   It  may  be  used  as  a  shopping  or  traveling  bag  as 


Premium 

No.  650 


Size  14  inches  wide 
by  H41 inches  long 


well  as  for  a  school-bag.  There  are  bags  of  this  sort 
which  cost  less  than  one  half  what  this  does,  but  they 
are  really  no  cheaper  in  the  end. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  <£l  fifi 
and  This  School-Bag  for  I  »UV/ 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
orihe  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  FOUR  Yearly  Subscriptions  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


GHINA  DINNER  SET 


FOR  A  FEW  HOURS'  WORK  SELLING  QUEEN  BAKING  POWDER 

Onr  inducements  are  enormous.  To  every  purchaser  of  a 

? ootid  can  Qneen  Baking  Powder  we  give  FREE  a  beautiful  Pitcher  and  6  Classes  to  maich, 
atest  cut  glass  pattern  (like  picture).  To  the  lady  who  sells  15  pound  cans  Qneen  Baking 
Powder,  giving  free  pitcher  and  glasses  to  each  purchaser,  we  will  make  a  present  of  a  handsome  60-Pleco 
Dinner  Set,  fall  size  tableware,  handsomely  decorated  and  gold  traced.  We  also  give  Waists,  Skirts.  Jackets, 
Furniture,  Sewing  Machines,  Musical  Instruments,  and  hundreds  of  other  valuable  premiums  for  selling  onr 
groceries.  "We  also  give  cash  commission.  Write  to-day  for  ourillustrated  plans  offering  many  premiums 
to  customers;  it  will  pay  you.  No  money  required.  You  risk  absolutely  nothing,  as  we  send  yon  the  goods 
and  premiums  you  select,  pay  freight  and  allow  yon  time  to  deliver  the  goods  and  collect  for  them 
before  paying  us.    AMERICAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  806  North  Main  Street,    Department  25,        St.  Louis,  Mo. 


■flat. 


September  1,-1901 
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MAUD  MULLER  IN  KANSAS 

Went  out  on  the  prairie  to  rake  some  bay. 
Her  father  was  shy  of  a  hired  man,  sq 
Miss  Maud,  though  she  kicked,  was  obliged 
to  go. 

She  raked  for  a  while,  then  began  to  think; 
And   her   thoughts   were   so   hard   you  COUld 

hear  them  clink! 
For  man-uel  labor  gave  her  a  pain 
And  she  longed  to  skip  fronj  the  Kansas  plain. 
She  oft  had  read  in  the  "Busy  Bee" 
Of  Colorado  where  women  are  free. 
She'd  read  how  her  sex  was  allowed  to  vote 
And  in  lodges  to  ride  the  mystic  goat. 
She  almost  determined  to  give  the  shake 
To  the  ranch-girl's  burden,  the  old  hay  rake, 
And  flee  to  the  suffrage  paradise 
Where  the  matter  of  sex  cuts  no  ice. 
A  wild  bee  hungrily  took  a  sip 
From  the  honey  bunched  oil  her  red,  ripe  lip. 
And  told  her  she'd  better  stay  right  there 
And  bloom  as  the  Kansas  sunflower  fair. 
A  ineadow-lark  dodged  her  swinging  rake 
And  told  her  that  suffrage  was  all  a  fake! 
A  butterfly  lit  on  her  sunburned  ear,. 
And  whispered.   "Your  head-wheels  are  out 

of  gear!" 

A  grasshopper  peeped  from  the  em'rald  sod, 
And  twittered,   "We  can  never  spare  you, 
Maud!" 

A  blaeksnake  said,  with  a  charming  hiss, 
"Remember  the  Garden  of  Eden,  sis!" 
A  chipmunk  chirped  from  a  near-by  stump, 
"Tnt,  tut,  old  girlie,  don't  be  a  chump!" 
A    bull-toad    bellowed    from    a  neighboring 
slough, 

"Don't  do  it,  girl,  or  you'll  rue,  you'll  rue!" 
And  Maud  she  said  to  a  passing  breeze, 
"I  can  never  go  back  on  such  friends  as 
these!" 

And  swinging  the  rake  with  new-born  will. 
Her  soul  all  thrilled  with  a  rustic  thrill! 
And  there  she  stays  and,  contented,  sings 
With  the  butterflies,  birds,  snakes  and  things. 

—The  American  Angora. 


A  LUMBER  KING 

There  died  not  long  ago  in  Michigan  a 
man  whose  ambition  was  to  make 
a  vast  fortune  in  lumber.   He  was  a 
little,   gray-haired,  stoop-shouldered 
man,  whom  strangers  seldom  noticed. 
One  day  last  summer  he  was  wandering 
through  n  corner  of  his  pine-land  empire  when 
he  discovered  a  man  chopping  trees. 

"Is  this  your  timber'.'"  asked  the  old  man, 
innocently,   as  he   sat  down   on   the  noble 
trunk  which  the  woodman  had  just  felled. 
I  "No,"   said  the  chopper,   resting  to  chat 
with  the  stranger. 
"Whose  is  it?" 

"Oh,  it  belongs  to  old  Ward.  He  owns  all 
this  timber." 

"You're  cutting  it  for  him,  then?" 

"Not  exactly.  I've  got  my  own  winter's 
Wood  to  get  in." 

"Ward  would  be  mad  if  he  knew  that, 
wouldn't  he'.'"  remarked  the  little  man. 

"Would  he  be  mad?  Well,  I  should  think 
he  might!  He's  as  stingy  about  the  wood  as 
if  he  expected  to  use  it  all  himself!" 

"Have  you  cut  much  of  it'.'" 

"I've  got  about  eight  cords  stowed  away." 

"Where  have  you  got  it?"  continued  the  old 
man,  in  his  squeaky  voice. 

The  woodman  showed  him  where  it  was  hid- 
den. The  proprietor  grinned  as  he  started 
away  slowly,  saying.  "Much  obliged  to  you 
for  cutting  it.    I'm  old  Ward." 

The  millionaire  was  as  simple  in  his  habits 
as  any  WOOdnian.  In  t lie  morning  he  rose 
at  four  o'clock,  and  at  nine  at  night  his 
house  was  always  dark  and  his  family  in  bed. 

Men  who  put  on  airs  were  more  than  he 
could  stand.  A  promoter  from  the  East,  who 
prided  himself  on  wearing  the  finest  clothes 
that  extravagance  could  buy,  once  called  at 
his  bouse  in  the  country.  As  the  visitor  drove 
Into  the  winding  roadway  he  noticed  an  old 
man  with  a  hose  sprinkling  the  lawn. 

"Here,"  he  cried,  "take  my  horse!" 

The  old  man  laid  down  the  hose  and  took 
the  horse's  bridle,  while  the  promoter  went 
up  to  the  front  door  and  handed  his  card  to 
the  maid,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  see  the 
master  of  the  house. 

"You  just  saw  him."  said  the  maid. 

"Where?" 

"He's  holding  your  horse." 

The  promoter  hurried  back  with  a  profusion 
of  apologies.  The  little  old  man  just  grinned. 
He  did  no  business  with  the  promoter.— 
Youth's  Companion. 
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KNEW  HE  WAS  CALLED 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  other  men's 
"call"  to  preach  is  not  more  imperative  than 
that  of  the  negro  referred  to  by  Mr.  Booker 
Washington  in  his  recent  book,  "Up  from 
Slavery." 

The  old  negro  was  working  in  the  cotton- 
field  one  hot  day  in  July.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  and  looking  toward  the  sky.  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  Eawd,  de  cotton  am  so  grassy, 
d"  wuk  am  so  hard,  an'  de  son  am  so  hot, 
dit  I  believe  dis  darky  am  called  to  preach!" 


A  WARM  ESSAY 

In  a  little  country  school  not  far  from 
Princeton  literary  exercises  are  regularly  in- 
dulged in  every  Friday  afternoon  during  the 
term,  A  twelve-year-old  boy  read  an  original 
essay  on  "The  Newspaper.''  This  latter-day 
youthful  Solomon  treats  his  subject  thus: 

"Newspapers  are  sheets  of  paper  on  which 
stuff  to  read  is  printed.  The  men  look  over  the 
paper  to  see  if  their  names  is  in  it,  and 
tin-  women  use  it  to  put  on  shelves  and  sich. 
I  don't  know  how  newspapers  came  into  the 
world.  I  don't  think  God  does.  The  Bible 
says  nothing  about  editors,  and  I  never  heard 
at  one  being  in  heaven.  I  guess  the  editors 
is  the  missing  link  them  fellers  talk  about. 
The  first  editor  I  ever  beard  of  was  the  fel- 
ler who  wrote  up  the  flood.  He  has  been 
here  ever  since. 

"Some  editors  belong  to  oh.  ch  and  some 
try  to  raise  whiskers.  All  of  them  raise  hell 
in  their  neighborhood,  and  all  of  them  are 
Pars;  at  least  all  1  know,  and  I  only  know 
one.  Editors  never  die.  At  least  I  never 
saw  a  dead  one.  Sometimes  the  paper  dies 
and  then  people  feel  glad,  but  some  one  starts 
it  up  again.  Editors  never  went  to  school, 
because  editors  never  got  licked.  Our  paper 
is  a  mighty  poor  one,  but  we  take  it  so  ma 
can  use  it  on  our  pantry-shelves.  Our  editor 
don't  amount  to  much,  but  paw  says  he  had  a 
poor  chance  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  goes 
without  underclothes  iti  winter,  wears  no 
socks,  and  has  a  wife  to  support  him.  Paw 
hasn't  paid  his  subscription  five  years,  and 
don't  intend  to."— Princeton  record. 


THE  SACRED  PROMISE 

"No,  madam,  I  cannot  split  the  wood  to 
which  you  so  indelicately  refer.  It  would  be 
a  violation  of  a  sacred  promise  I  made  to  me 
aged  mother." 

"Nonsense!   What  kind  of  a  promise?" 

"We  have  the  poker  habit  in  our  family. 


ma'am,  and  I  promised  mother  I'd  never 
touch  a  chip  in  any  form."— Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


SIX  ANTIQUE  SAWS  ABOUT  US 

A  woman  never  commands  a  man,  unless 
he  be  a  fool,  but  by  her  obedience. — Turkish 
Spy. 

I  will  not  affirm  that  women  have  no  char- 
acter; rather  they  have  a. new  one  every  day'. 
—Heine.  , 

A  woman  is  like  your  shadow;  follow  her, 
she  flies;  fly  from  her,  she  follows.— Old 
Proverb!  •  • 

On  buying  horses  and  taking  a  wife,  shut 
your  eyes  tight  and  commend  yourself  to 
God. — Tuscan  Proverb. 

The  one  who  has  read  the  book  called 
woman  knows  more  than!  the  one  who  has 
grown  pale,  in  libraries. — Houssaye. 

If  you  would  make  a  pair  of  good  shoes, 
take  from  the  sole  the  tongue  of  a  woman; 
it  never  wears  out.— Alsatian  Proverb. 


NOT  USED  TO  IT 

Ascum — "Your  butler  has  left  you,  eh?" 

Nooritch— "I  had  to  fire  him." 

Ascum— "Why,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  an 
ideal  man  for  the  place." 

Nooritch — "That's  right;  but  I  couldn't 
break  pop  of  the  habit  of  taking  off  his  hat 
and  saying  'sir'  to  him."— Philadelphia  Press. 


NOT  TO  BE  HURRIED 

She— "Papa  asked  me  to-day  if  it  wasn't 
about  time  you  were  declaring  your  inten- 
tions." 

He— "Tell  >papa  to  rest  easy.  That  isn't 
necessary.  I  was  born  in  this  land  of  the 
free."— Philadelphia  North  American. 


HOTEL  ATTRACTIONS 

"Yes,  he  started  a  hotel,  and  he's  made  a 
hit,  too.  You  know  the  old-established  place 
across  the  street  advertised  itself  as  'a  hotel 
without  the  discomforts  of  home.'  "—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 


THE  BORROWING  HABIT 

Mrs.  A.— "Are  you  troubled  much  iu  your 
neighborhood  with  borrowing'.'" 

Mrs.  B.  (innocently  I — "Yes.  a  good  deal. 
My  neighbors  don't  seem  to  have  what  I 
want." — Stray  Stories. 


SHOCKED  HER 

In  an  elevated  train  sat  a  dignified,  severe- 
looking  lady.  Iu  her  lap  lay  a  thick  book, 
whose  manila-paper  cover  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  library.  Beside  her  was  a 
bundle,  and  beside  the  bundle  a  little  flat,  tin 
box.  The  seat  facing  her  was  occupied  by  a 
very  young  man  ami  a  white-haired  old  man, 
rather  nervous,  but  with  a  kind  and  inter- 
ested expression. 

As  the  train  slowed  up  for  the  Fiftieth- 
Street  station  the  lady  gathered,  up  her  bun- 
dle, rose,  and  began  to  elbow  her  way  through 
the  crowded  aisle  toward  the  door.  The 
young  man  looked  at  the  little  tin  box  left 
on  the  seat,  but  did  not  budge.  The  old  gen- 
tleman no  sooner  spied  if  than  he  grabbed 
it,  stumbled  over  the  young  man's  feet,  and 
gently  touched  the  lady's  shoulder,  gracefully 
lifting  his  hat  as  she  turned  around. 

A  look  at  the  box  and  then  a  look  at  him. 
That  was  all.  The  train  had  stopped,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  words,  but  that  look 
she  gave  him  was  calculated  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  a  right-arm  blow.   And  it  did. 

He  sank  back  into  his  seat  dumfounded. 
The  young  man  laughed  outright,  and  the 
other  passengers  grinned.  Putting  on  his 
spectacles,  the  old  man  brought  the  object 
near  his  eyes,  and  the  look  of  amazement 
on  his  face  gave  way  to  a  sickly  smile  as  he 
read,  in  large,  gilt  letters,  "All  Tobacco  Cigar- 
ettes."—New  York  Mail  and  Express. 


PLANTATION  PHILOSOPHY 

A  lie  alius  robs  dose  who  beliebe  hit. 

"In  God  we  trust"  is  de  only  safe  trust  a 
statesman  kin  hab  ennyt'ing  to  do  wid. 

W'en  a  statesman  once  gits  started  wrong 
he  seems  to  fo'git  de  way  back. 

Virtue  is  bits  own  reward,  but  some  Con- 
gressmen don't  seem  to  keer  much  'bout 
claimin'  de  reward.  v 

Life,  my  breddren,  am  mos'ly  made  up  o' 
prayin'  fo'  rain  an'  den  wishin'  hit  would 
cl'ar  off. 

A  starvin'  man  will  not  find  fault  wid  de 
table-cloth. 

Liberty  is  sweet,  but  bit  ain't  sweetened 
wid  sugah. 

W'en  some  men  kain't  act  mean  dey  talk 
mea  n. 

Yo'  kin  alius  suspect  de  suspicious  man. 
Some  men  ah  worse  dan  unreliable. 
Hoppocrisy  is  de  meanes'  ob  vices. — Arkan- 
saw  Tbos.  Cat. 


JUST  LIKE  A  MAN 

Biggs  (to  cabman)— "What  will  you  charge 
to  take  me  and  my  wife  to  Blank's  hotel?" 

Cabman— "One  dollar,  sir." 

Biggs— "And  how  much  for  taking  me 
alone?" 

Cabman — "The  same— one  dollar." 

Biggs  (to  his  wife)— "Then',  my  dear,  you 
see  how  much,  you  are  valued  at."— Chicago 
News. 


JUST  THINKS  SO 

A  lady  of  the  Christian  Science  belief,  was 
recently  told  thaf  her  father  was  sick,  an- 
swered, "You  must  not  say  he1  is  sidk,  but 
he  thinks  he  is  sick."  A  few  days  later,  when 
the  same  lady  returned  from  her  home  she 
was  asked,  '.'How  is  your  father  now?"  She 
politely  replied,  "He  thinks  ,  he  is  dead;  we 
buried  him  yesterday." 


GROUNDS  OF  HIS  FAITH 

"Georgie."  said  the  motherly  old  soul, 
"aren't  you  afraid  to  be  so  far  from  home  at 
as  late  an  hour  as  this?" 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"Of  kidnappers." 

"Naw!"  exclaimed  Georgie.  "I'm  a  good 
little  boy.  and  the  Lord  will  take  care  of  me. 
'Sides,"  lie  added,  contemptuously,  "my  papa 
hain't  got  any  money."— Chicago  Tribune. 


LOCATING  HIM 

The  transatlantic  steamer  had  just  left 
port.  .  Mama  was  setting  the  state-room  to 
rights.  "Elsie,"  she  said  to  her  little  daugh- 
ter, "where's  your  papa?" 

"Why,"  said  Elsie,  "he's  up  stairs  on  the 
side  porch."— Philadelphia  Press. 


MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  WORSE 

Mrs.  Abrahams—  "Ach,  heavens!  Leedle 
Shakey  has  shust  sohwallowed  dor  giraffe 
out  of  hees  Noah's  ark!" 

Mr.  Abrahams — "Veil,  tank  God  it  vasn't 
der  pig."— Puck. 


NOT  HEADQUARTERS 

"What  did  her  father  say?" 

"He  said  lie  couldn't  understand  why  I 
came  to  him:  all  his  property  was  iu  his 
wife's  name."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


CORRECTLY  DEFINED 

Lots  of  men  are  called  pessimists  who  are 
nothing  more  than  rag-chewers.— Washington 
Democrat. 


Sick  Made  Well 
Weak  Made  Strong 

Marvelous  Elixir  of  Life  Discov- 
ered by  Famous  Doctor-Sci- 
entist that  Cures  Every 
Known  Ailment. 


Wonderful  Cures  are  Effected 
that  Seem  Like  Miracles 
Performed — The  Secret 
of   Long    Life  of 
Olden  Times 
Revived. 


The  Remedy  Is  Free  to  All  Who  Send 
Name  and  Address. 

After  years  of  patient  study  and  delving  into 
the  dusty  record  of  the  past,  as  well  as  following 
modern  experiments  in  the  realms  of  medical 
science,  Dr.  James  W.  Kidd,  122  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  makes  the 
startling  announcement  that  he  has  surely  dis- 
covered the  elixir  of  life.  That  he  is  able  with 
the  aid  of  a  mysterious  compound,  known  only  to 


DR.  JAMES  WILLIAM  KIDD 

himself,  produced  as  a  result  of  the  years  he  has 
spent  in  searching  for  this  precious  life-giving 
boon,  to  cure  any  and  every  disease  that  is  known 
to  the  human  body.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
doctor's  earnestness  in  making  his  claim,  and  the 
remarkable  cures  that  he  is  daily  effecting  seem 
to  bear  him  out  very  strongly.  His  theory  which 
he  advances  is  one  of  reason  and  based  on  sound 
experience  in  a  medical  practice  of  many  years. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try  his  remarkable  "  Elixir  of 
Life,"  as  he  calls  it,  for  he  sends  it  free  to  any 
one  who  is  a  sufferer  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
convince  of  its  ability  to  cure,  so  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  risk  to  run.  Some  of  the  cures  cited  are 
very  remarkable,  and  but  for  reliable  witnesses 
would  hardly  be  credited.  The  lame  have  thrown 
away  crutches  and  walked  about  after  two  or 
three  trials  of  the  remedy.  The  sick,  given  up  by 
home  doctors,  have  been  restored  to  their  families 
and  friends  in  perfect  health.  Rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  stomach,  heart,  liver,  kidney,  blood 
and  skin  diseases  and  bladder  troubles  disappear 
as  by  magic.  Headaches,  backaches,  nervousness, 
fevers,  consumption,  coughs,  coids,  asthma, 
catarrh,  bronchitis  and  all  affections  of  the 
throat,  lungs  or  any  vital  organs  are  easily  over- 
come in  a  space  of  time  that  is  simply  marvelous. 

Partial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  dropsy, 
gout,  scrofula  and  piles  are  quickly  and  perma- 
nently removed.  It  purifies  the  entire  system, 
blood  and  tissues,  restores  normal  nerve  power, 
circulation,  and  a  state  of  perfect  health  is  pro- 
duced at  once.  To  the  doctor  all  systems  are 
alike  and  equally  affected  by  this  great  "Elixir 
of  Life."  Send  for  the  remedy  to-day.  It  is  free 
to  every  sufferer.  State  what  you  want  to  be 
cured  of  and  the  sure  remedy  for  it  will  be  sent 
you  free  by  return  mail. 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 
►  St.,  New  York  City,  writes:' 
'  It  reduced  my  weight  40  1ds-  three  years  ago,  and  I  have 
not  gained  an  ounce  since."  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  as 
water  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense.  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  We  will  mail  e  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc, 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 

Dept   Bv  ST.  LOUIS,  MCK 


A  Fall  Size  «1  Treatment  of  Dr.  O. 
Phelps  Brown's  Great  Herbal  Kemedy  for 
Fits,  Epilepsy  and  all  Nervous  Diseases.  Ad- 
dress O.  P.  BKOWN,  1 56  Liberty  St., NewborgjN.Y. 


TAPE-WORM 


WAMTFfl  A<,EINTS  6very  county  to  sell  "  Family 
TT  rWH  I  LU  Memorials;  "  good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  CAMPBEUL  &  CO.,  616  Plum  St.,  Klein,  III. 

EXPELLED  VriTB  BEAD.  GUARANTEED. 
BOOKLET  FEEE.  BVftON  FIELD  &  Co. 
DEPT.  C-B,    1^2  STATE  BT..  CB1CAQO. 

IWpfl  wll°  are  comPStent  to  earn  regular  weekly  c  a|ar.. 
ITICII  address  Colonial  Spice  Hlills,61G  Hudson  St.,N.Y.  JdldTy 

DCII   UfETTIMI!  CURED-    Sample  FREE. 

DkU'lVCl  I  I R IS  Dr.  F.  E.  May.  Blpomington,  111. 

^ecyeedB.  use1  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


Septembek  1,  1901 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET 

EXTRA  FINE  SILVERWARE  at  LOW  PRICES 

Owing  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Postmaster-General  there  will  soon  have  lobe  a  readjust- 
ment of  many  of  our  offers  and  many  increases  in  price.  We  therefore  urge  our  friends  who 
want  the  best  silver-plated  ware  ever  offered  at  a  low  price  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  and 
renewals  at  once.  Do  not  delay,  as  the  present  opportunity  may  not  last  beyond  September  15th. 


Pure 

Coin-Silver  Plating  . . . 

The  base  of  this  ware,  except  the  table-knives, 
is  solid  nickel-silver  metal,  which  is  the  best 
white  metal  known  for  the  base  of  silver-plated 
ware,  because  it  is  so  hard  and  so  white  that  it 
will  never  change  color  and  will  wear  for  a  life- 
time. The  base  of  all  this  silverware  is  plated 
with  the  full  STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin- 
silver. 

The  base  of  the  table-knives  is  fine  steel 
highly  polished.  They  are  first  plated  with  nickel- 
silver,  which  is  as  hard  as  steel,  then  plated#with 
twelve  pennyweights  of  coin-silver.  There  are  no 
better  silver-plated  knives  on  the  market.  They 
are  fully  warranted. 

Will 

Stand  Any  Test  

To  test  this  silverware  use~acids  or  a  file.  If 
not  found  to  be  plated  with  the  full  STANDARD 
amount  of  pure  coin-silver  and  the  best  solid 
white  metal,  and  exactly  as  described  in  every 
particular,  we  will  refund  your  money  and  make 
you  a  present  of  the  subscription.  If  returned  to 
us  we  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  piece  of 
this  ware  damaged  in  making  the  test. 


FROM   MANUFACTURER  TO  USER 

There  is  no  middleman's  profit  added  to  the  price  of  this  ware,  as  we  are 
satisfied  to  handle  it  without  profit  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs,  and  pass  it 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  user  at  manufacturer's  cost  plus  the  expense  of 
postage  and  wrapping.  In  this  way  our  subscribers  get  this  ware  at  less  than 
one  half  the  usual  price  for  a  similar  grade  of  goods.    It  is  of  first-class  quality. 


WEAR  PROVES  ITS  QUALITY 

We  have  handled  this  ware  for  years  and  have  sent  it  into  many  thousands 
of  homes,  where  it  is  now  rendering  general  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pieces  of  it  have  been  sent  out,  covered  by  our  guarantee,  and  complaints  are 
practically  unknown.  We  have  thousands  of  testimonials  as  to  its  wearing  qual- 
ities.  A  trial  order  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  others  until  you  get  the  whole  set. 


This'ware  is  silver  and  nickel-silver,  and  is  white  all  the  way  through. 
Order  by  the  premium  numbers  as  shown  above. 


This  cut  shows  the  ACTUAL  size  of 
the  Teaspoons,  all  the  other  ware  being  large  in  proportion. 


AN  INITIAL  LETTER 


GUARANTEE 


Each  piece 
of  this  ware 

(except  the  knives)  engraved  free  of  charge  with 
an  initial  letter  in  Old  English.  Only  one  letter 
will  be  engraved  on  each  piece.   State  your  choice 

We  absolutely  guarantee 
every  piece  of  this  ware  to 
be  exactly  as  it  is  described  and  to  give  full  and 
entire  satisfaction  or  money   cheerfully  refunded. 


PREMIUM  OFFERS 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  the  Silverware  at  these  prices: 


The  Earm 
The  Earm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Earm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 

(W 


and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Eireside 
and  Eireside 
and  Eireside 
and  Eireside 
and  Eireside 
and  Eireside 

'hen  any  one  of  the  above  offers  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  map  have  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


year  and  a  Set  of  6  Teaspoons  for 
year  and  a  Set  of  6  Forks  for 
year  and  a  Set  of  6  Tablespoons  for  - 
year  and  a  Set  of  6  Knives  for      '  . 
year  and  a  Set  of  6  Coffee-Spoons  for 
year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert-Spoons  for 
year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert-Forks  for 
year  and  Berry-Spoon  for  ... 
year  and  Pie-Knife  for  - 
year  and  Gravy-Ladle  for  ... 
year  and  Child's  Set  (figS***)  for 


S 


I  year  and  Butter-Knife  and  Sugar-Shell  (both) 


75 
1.25 
1.25 
175 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.60 
.60 


SILVERWARE  FREE 

For  securing  Clubs  of  Subscriptions  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Forks  given  free  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  free  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Knives  given  free  for  twelve  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  After-Dinner  Coffee-Spoons  give  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert-Spoons  given  free  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert-Forks  given  free  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Berry-Spoon  given  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Pie-Knife  given  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Gravy-Ladle  given  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Child's  Set  9'ven  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

Sugar-Shell  and  Butter-Knife  (both)  given  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

( The  following  note  gices  instructions  how  to  take  subscriptions  in  clubs ) 


WATC  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.   And  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of 

I  lU  I  L  our  premium  offers  at  the  advertised  prices  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  (unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  advertisement).  RENEWALS  and  new  names,  including  a  club- 
raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs.   So  reduction  allowed  in  the  clubbing  prices.   Postage  or  expressage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


September  1,  1901 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
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No.  3904.— Fancy  Waist.  ID  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  31,  3G,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  3901.— Tuckkd  Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  3S  and  40  inches  bust. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
leaders  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different,  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIBT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure- in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BKEAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on.  sf,irt,  tea-gownand 
other  heavy  patterns.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


FREE 


We  will  give  any  TWO  of  these  patterns  for  sending  ONE  yearly 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  clubbing  price  of  35c. 


FREE 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  3906.— Infants'  Slip.  10  cents 
One  Size. 


No.  3903.— Eton  Jacket.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


We  will  give  any 
TWO  of  these  pat" 
terns  for  sending 
ONE  yearly  sub= 
scription  to  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE  at 
the  clubbing  price 
of  35  CENTS. 


No.  3860.— Seven-gored  Skirt,  ll  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist. 


No.  3745.— Men's  Outing-shirt.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  breast. 
No.  3832.— Same  Pattern  Boys'  Size.  10  cents 
Sizes,  8, 10, 12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  3910.— Girls'  Eton  Costume. 

1(1  cents 

Sizes,  6,  8, 10,  12  and  14  years.  No-  3771.-MISSES'  Shirt-waist.  10  cents 
'    '              J  Sizes,  12, 14, 16  and  18  years. 


No.  3905.— girls'  Dress.  10  cents- 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  3657.— Mo u.M no  Jacket.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32.  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  iuches  bust. 


No.  390H.— Child's  Apron.   1U  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  3902.- 


-CHILD'S  TUCKED  D[!KSS. 

Sizes.  1,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  3907.  — Blouse  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  iuches  bust. 


No  3650.— Shirt-waist.  10  cents 
Sizes,  32,  34, 36, 38  and  40  inches  bust' 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


September  i,  1901 


THE  LAST  CHANCE  TO  GET 

THE  PEOPLE'S  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  THE 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR  FOR  40  CENTS 


HT7 


BURLINGTON  BAY.  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  AND  CITY  OF  BURLINGTON.  VERMONT 


After  September  15th  the  price  of  the  People's 
Atlas  of  the  World  will  be  very  largely  increased, 
because  of  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  postage. 
We  offer  our  friends  and  subscribers  this  last  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  thoroughly  up-to-date,  finely  illus- 
trated atlas  at  a  lower  price  than  they  will  ever 
again  be  able  to  get  it.  This  is  positively  the  last 
chance,  so  do  not  delay,  but  send  your  subscription 
or  renewal  to-day.  If  your  subscription  has  not  yet 
expired  it  will  be  advanced  one  year  from  present 
date  of  expiration.  To  get  the  advantage  of  present 
prices  send  your  subscription  at  once. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  publishing 
business  has  there  been  offered  an  atlas  that  would 
compare  with  this,  price  considered.  It  is  worth  fully 
as  much  as  many  atlases  which  sell  for  One  Dollar 
and  upward.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  very 
copiously  illustrated  with  elegant  half-lone  pictures 
carefully  selected  from  every  state  of  the  Union  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.    It  is  undoubtedly  the 


MOST  MAGNIFICENTLY  ILLUSTRATED  ATLAS  EVER  PUBLISHED 


CITY  OF  QUEBEC.  FORTRESS  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER 


THE  BIGGEST  AND  BEST  ATLAS  FOR  THE  PRICE 


155  Pages 


Each  page  is  14  inches  long 
by  1 1   inches  wide  .... 


MORE  THAN 


300  Maps  and  Illustrations 


WEIGHS  NEARLY  TWO  POUNDS 


1900  CENSUS 


Last  Time  for  This  Offer 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fire-     M  f\ 
side  One  Year  and  the  People's  /I  I  If* 
Atlas  of  the  World  for  Only  .  .  .  HT  \J  V« 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  c!ub-raiser  may  hare  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscrip- 
tions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 


ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NO.  12. 


GREAT   DAM  OF  CHICAGO  SANITARY  CANAL  AT  JOLIET 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Vol.  XXIV.    No.  24 


EASTERN 
EDITION 


SEPTEMBER  15,  1901 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  aecoud-claas  mail  mutter 


TTn  DM<J  i  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
1  CKIVIO  j  24  NUMBERS 


The  Standard  American  Cook  Book 

GIVEN  FOR  SENDING  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Premium  No.  10 

This  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  recipes  and  desir- 
able formulas  by  noted  experts  and  over  two  hundred  practical  housekeepers. 
It  covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with  special  directions  for  serving  at  table; 
also  preserving,  pickling,  candy-making,  etc.,  and  ten  more  chapters  of  helps. 

Nearly  400  Large  Pages 

The  Only  Amply  Illustrated  Work  on  the  Cuisine  Within  Reach 

of  the  Women  of  America. 


Plain  and  Fancy 
Cooking  in  Great  Variety 


Attention  is  called  to  the  unequaled  variety 
characterizing  the  recipes  in  this  Cook  Book.  Practical  housekeepers  consider 
this  one  of  the  very  strongest  features  of  this  new  work,  adapting  it  to  universal 
use,  and  suiting  every  occasion,  from  a  simple  and  inexpensive  home  meal  to 
arrelaborately  prepared  entertainment  for  company. 

This  is  the  Cook  Book  You  Want 

Because  its  plan  includes  the  valuable  and  useful  points  of  other  cook  books, 
and  IN  ADDITION  it  has  inestimable  features  of  its  own  entirely  new.  For 
REGULAR  USE  it  will  give  you  the  best  of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable, 
economical  kitchen  guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things  to  choose  from. 
Every  recipe  has  been  tested  hundreds/and  most  of  them  thousands,  of  times. 
This  is  true  of  the  rarer  and  more  elegant  dishes  as  well  as  of  those  especially 
suited  for  ordinary  use.  Every  recipe  may  be  counted  on  to  give  proper  results 
if  the  directions  but  be  faithfully  followed. 

MORE  IttM  250  EXPLANATORY  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I  I  I    1 1    I  n^^HH         OH^HOB         HnBMIMH^HBMBHMM^^^B^HMI  I  ^  i^^mimi  II^MI  II  II  II  ■!!    II  I  I  

Making  clear  at  a  glance  important  processes  in  plain  and  fancy  cook- 
ing. To  show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  done  amounts  to  far  more 
practically  than  any  mere  bidding  do  it.  Once  accustomed  to  the 
pictorial  object-teaching  methods  of  this  THOROUGH  and  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE work  no  housekeeper  will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  unsatisfactory 
directions  of  other  cook  books.   This  Cook  Book  has  a  complete  index. 


MONTREAL  SOUFFLE 


FRUIT  ON  CAKES 


PRINCESS  MELON 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  This  Grand  Book  50  Cents 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THOUSANDS  IS 
LIKE  THIS: 

April  19.  1901 

Gentlemen  :— I  received  the  Cook  Book  last  week, 
and  will  say  I  am  delighted  with  it.  I  did  not  expect 
such  a  large  book.  I  have  tried  some  of  the  recipes 
and  found  them  to  be  fine.  I  thank  you  very  kindly 
for  it.  Respectfully,  LIZZIE  B.  MAGGARD. 


(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

This  Book  Given  for  Sending  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


September  ir>.  1001 


223  Great  Pictures  by  Great  Painters 

GIVEN  FOR  SENDING  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  

This  collection  cannot  be  compared  with  any  other;  there  is  no  other  like  it.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Never  before  has  there  been  published  in  a  popular  form  reproductions  of  such  an  extensive  collection  of 
high-classed  paintings  and  so  much  and  so  varied  information  concerning  artists  and  their  work.  The 
reproductions  are  all  of  the  very  best,  and  the  descriptions  and  biographies  are  thoroughly  reliable. 


riF^^RI  PTION^  Each  P'cture  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
L"-»JV/I\ir  I  t\J\  iO  teresting  and  accurate  description  from 
the  pen  of  a  thoroughly  posted  and  competent  authority.  This  feature  of  itself 
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New  Rice  Culture  on  the  Gulf  Coast  5  By  Fred  J.  Haskin 


e 


continent. 


kapid  growth  of  rice 
culture  in  the  coast 
country  seems  to  be 
at  variance  with  the 
general  impression  that  the 
South  is  slow.  In  less  than 
fifteen  years  what  is  now 
known  as  the  prairie  rice 
section  has  come  to  be  the 
rice-producing  center  of  the 
This  strip  -  stretches  for 
about  four  hundred  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  embraces  about  twelve  thou- 
sand square  miles  located  in  fifteen 
counties  in  southwestern  Louisiana  and 
southern  Texas.  Within  this  territory 
there  are  twenty-seven  rice-mills,  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  barrels  of  rice.  Before  the 
introduction  of  rice  culture  the  land 
which  is  now  being  used  to  such  good 
advantage  was  considered  worthless  ex- 
cept for  stock  range,  and  sold  as  low 
as  twenty-five  cents  an  acre.  When  one 
particular  tract  sold  for  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  an  acre  it  was  thought  to 
have  brought  a  high  price.  Since  the 
use  of  machinery  for  planting  and  har- 
vesting rice  came  into  vogue,  however, 
this  land  has  become  much  more  val- 
uable, and  will  continue  to  increase  as 
the  industry  develops. 

Land  that  is  best  adapted  for  rice- 
growing  is  very  level,  with  just  a  slight 
fall  for  drainage  purposes.  If  his 
ground  is  covered  with  grass  the  South- 
ern rice-grower  either  burns  it  off  or 
turns  it  under  in  the  early  fall  so  that 
it  will  rot  during  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  the  sod  is  well  cut  up  with  disk- 
harrows,  and  then  rolled  and  harrowed. 
Eice  is  planted  the  same  as  wheat — 
drilled  or'  broadcasted  and  harrowed 
in  nicely.  The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained from  the  drill. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  rice  is  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April,  with  allow- 
ances for  the  slight 
variation  of  the 
seasons.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  sow  as 
early  as  possible,  for 
the  reason  that  the 
crop  which  is  sown 
early  stools  out 
better  and  develops 
a  heavier  kernel. 
The  amount  of  seed 
required  to  sow  an 
acre  also  varies 
with  the  season.  It 
takes  more  for  an 
early  sowing,  for 
the  reason  that  the 
ground  is  cold  and 
all  the  seed  does 
not  germinate  as 
readily  as  if  the 
earth  was  warm.  It 
takes  about  seven- 
ty-five pounds  to 
the  acre  for  a 
March  sowing,  and 
fifty-five  pounds  if 
planted  in  April. 

Levees  are  built 
around  the  rice- 
field  high  enough 
to  hold  the  water. 


Different  methods  are  employed  for 
constructing  these  levees,  but  plows, 
scrapers  or  grading  machinery  are  gen- 
erally used  to  throw  the  earth  into  em- 
bankments several  feet  high.  When 
the  rice  has  attained  a  growth  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches  the  water  is  turned  on 
and  the  surface  is  kept  covered  until 
the  crop  is  grown.  The  water  is  main- 
tainted  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  five 
inches  over  the  ground,  but  is  never 
allowed  to  exceed  six  inches  in  depth. 


The  more  modern  method  of  pumping 
the  water  from  nearby  rivers  or  bayous 
through  canals  has  proved  more  suc- 
cessful and  has  come  to  be  the  general- 
ly adopted  method  along  the  Gulf 
coast.  Another  plan  of  securing  water 
that  is  meeting  with  much  favor  is  the 
sinking  of  wells.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  good,  pure  water  can  be 
obtained  in  almost  every  locality  in  the 
coast  country  at  a  depth  of  about  two 
hundred  feet,  and  in  regions  remote 


IRRIGATED  RICE-FIELD 


Eice  will  grow  in  a  greater  depth  than 
that  quoted,  and  it  will  also  grow  on 
wet,  marshy  ground  that  is  not  entirely 
submerged,  but  it  will  not  thrive  so 
well  in  either  case  as  if  covered  by  a 
few  inches  of  water. 

The  original  method  of  flooding  the 
growing  rice  was  to  accumulate  the 
rainfall  into  large  ponds  or  basins  and 
then  distribute  it  over  the  fields  by 
means  of  ditches;  but  in  dry  seasons 
the  water  supply  would  run  short,  to 
the  injury  or  total  loss  of  the  crop. 


from  rivers  and  bayous  the  water  is 
being  pumped  from  below  with  gas- 
olene-engines. The  surface  canals  are 
being  used  most  generally,  however, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  the 
popular  method  of  irrigating  for  some 
time  to  come. 

When  the  grain  is  passing  from  the 
milk  to  the  dough  state,  and  the  heads 
begin  to  droop  with  the  weight  of  the 
kernels,  the  water  is  drained  from  the 
fields  in  order  that  the  stalks  and  grain 
may  dry  out  and  the  ground  become 


HARVESTING  RICE  WITH  BINDERS 


hardened  so  it  will  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  reapers  which  are  generally 
brought  into  use  in  about  two  weeks 
after  the  water  is  turned  off. 

Eice  is  harvested  in  about  the  same 
way  as  wheat  and  oats.  On  account  of 
the  likelihood  of  some  parts  of  the 
fields  being  low  and  muddy  the  self- 
binders  are  constructed  to  overcome 
this  difficulty.  Eice  is  bound,  shocked 
and  capped  the  same  as  wheat.  It  is 
left  in  the  shock  from  two  to  four 
weeks  before  being  threshed.  It  is 
almost  invariably  threshed  from  the 
shock,  very  few  farmers  going  to  the 
trouble  of  stacking  it.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  not  let  it  remain  in  the 
shock  any  longer  than  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  liability  of  damage  from 
wind  and  rain.  A  second  crop  is  not 
a  general  thing,  but  there  are  numerous 
instances  where  the  land  has  been 
flooded  immediately  after  the  first  crop 
was  removed,  and  the  sprouts  came  up 
from  the  roots  of  the  rice  at  once  and 
made  a  fair  yield.  This  second  crop 
brings  a  good  return  if  cut  for  hay. 

The  machines  used  for  threshing  rice 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  used 
in  separating  grain  in  the  North,  on 
account  of  the  straw  often  being  damp 
and  greater  in  quantity  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  grain.  When  this  wet 
rice  is  threshed  great  care  has  to  be 
exercised  in  drying  it  immediately,  or 
its  market  value  will  be  impaired.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  spread  it  out  on  a 
dry  surface,  where  it  is  left  until  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  when  it  is  sacked  and 
sent  to  the  mill. 

A  rice-mill  works  very  similar  to  a 
flour-mill,  except  the  kernels  are  not 
crushed  like  those  of  wheat  and  corn. 
The  grain  as  it  comes  from  the  thresh- 
ing-machine is  poured  into  hoppers  and 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  mill  by  means 
of  elevators.  It  then  starts  downward 
through  the  ma- 
chinery. When  it 
reaches  the  bot- 
tom, after  passing 
through  the  various 
processes,  the  out- 
side hull  has  been 
cracked  and  re- 
moved, the  kernels 
have  been  cleaned 
and  polished,  all 
foreign  substances 
removed,  and  the 
different  sizes  and 
qualities  divided 
into  grades  by 
means  of  separa- 
tors. It  goes  from 
the  mill  to  the  mer- 
chant and  the  cook. 

There  is  good  rea- 
son for  the  rapidly 
increasing  popular- 
ity of  rice  culture 
in  the  southern 
states.  The  South 
needs  some  small 
grain  that  will 
make  suitable  food 
for  its  population. 
Eice    is    the  best- 
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IN  speaking  of  the  growth  of  the  tel- 
ephone and  its  use  in  solving-  some  of 
the  most  difficult  social  and  industrial 
problems  of  agricultural  life  the 
"World's  Work"  for  September  says: 
"The  extension  of  independent  tel- 
ephones has  been  much  accelerated  by 
a  recent  decision  against  the  parent 
•  cJjticern  in  the  matter  of  the  'Berliner 
pllent,'  which,  while  not  basic,  is  a 
very  important  and  comprehensive  in- 
strument; and  though  the  fight  will  in 
all  probability  be  carried  to  the  supreme 
court,  the  small  companies,  especially 
in  the  rural  districts,  are  multiplying 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  A  monopoly 
o|^  large  combination  is  necessary  to 
ggt  the  benefits  of  the  long-distance 
telephone,  or  of  the  ordinary  local 
system  in  very  crowded  communities, 
where  its  efficiency  depends  upon  any 
business  man's  ability  to  call  up  any 
other  telephone  subscriber  without  hav- 
ing more  than  one  installation;  but 
the  isolated  country  residents  and 
farmers  have  found  their  small  organ- 
ization of  the  utmost  service  in  putting 
them  in  communication  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  nearest  center  of 
population.  They  are  enabled  to  shop; 
to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on, 
particularly  as  to  the  vitally  important 
commercial  happenings  and  movement 
of  prices  which  used  to  be  a  closed 
book,  and  to  ameliorate,  especially  by 
evening  talks,  the  loneliness  and  social 
isolation  which  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  farm  life. 


"Within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles 
around  Chicago  there  are  eighteen  hun- 
dred farmers  who  can  be  reached  by 
telephone;  where  they  do  not  adopt 
the  three-to-the-mile  arrangement,  giv- 
ing a  joint  service  at  a  dollar  a  month 
apiece,  many  farmers  rig  up  a  home- 
made line,  two  or  more  stringing  wires 
between  their  houses,  along  the  fences 
or  on  bean-poles,  at  an  expense  of  ten 
dollars  each.  In  Maryland,  and  indeed 
all  over  the  country,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  rural  subscribers  to  small  in- 


dependent systems  which  gradually 
grow  and  form  connections  with  each 
other.  The  result  has  been  many  minor 
improvements  and  simplifications  which 
have  reacted  and  still  further  increased 
the  ramifying  network  of  telephone 
wires,  each  little  center  spreading  out 
arms  to  the  other  adjacent  ones  like  a 
great  system  of  nerve  ganglia. 

"In  the  cities  the  telephone  is  also 
making  its  way  with  a  speed  which 
needs  only  the  inevitable  cheapening  of 
the  service  to  double  or  quadruple.  We 
are  still  far  behind  some  European 
countries  in  this  matter;  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  for  instance,  the  low  rates 
have  increased  the  use  of  telephones 
till  there  is  now  one  for  every  fourteen 
inhabitants." 

|N*A  recent  bulletin  the  Department  of 
I  Agriculture  gives  statistics  of  farm 
labor  and  wages  summarized  as  follows: 
"A  greater  number  of  persons  are  di- 
rectly engaged  in  some  form  of  agricul- 
ture than  in  any  other  branch  of  labor. 
There  were  22,735,661  persons  ten  years 
of  age  and  over  having  gainful  occupa- 
tions in  the  United  States  in  1S90,  of 
whom  8,395,634,  or  36.9  per  cent,  were 
engaged  in  agriculture;  of  these  3,004,- 
061  were  agricultural  laborers,  the  class 
whose  wages  are  the  subject  of  this 
report. 

"Agricultural  laborers — that  is,  those 
who  work  for  hire — are  a  decreasing 
element  as  compared  with  the  entire 
farm  labor  of  the  United  States.  In 
1870  they  constituted  48.9  per  cent,  or 
nearly  one  half,  of  the  agricultural 
workers;  in  1S80,  43.6  per  cent,  and  in 
1890,  35.8  per  cent,  or  a  little  more 
than  one  third. 

"The  last  year  covered  by  this  report 
is  1899.  Farm  wages  a  month,  by  the 
year  or  season,  without  board  and  with 
board,  were  higher  in  1899  than  in  1898. 
In  rate  of  wages  with  board  a  month 
by  the  year  from  1898  to  1899  the  small- 
est changes  are  in  Georgia,  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  each  less  than  1  per  cent. 
The  highest  gain  was  in  Minnesota,  10 
per  cent,  followed  by  Wisconsin,  nearly 
10  per  cent,  Washington  and  Michigan, 
each  9  per  cent,  North  Dakota,  8.5 
per  cent,  South  Dakota,  7.5  per  cent, 
Wyoming,  7  per  cent. 

"In  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
wages  by  the  month,  by  the  year  or 
season,  both  with  and  without  board, 
had  their  maximum  in  1866  and  their 
minimum  in  1879." 


ON  his  return  from  a  trip  to  Europe 
recently  Senator  Depew  gave  some 
observations  to  the  press  on  the  atti- 
tude of  European  nations  toward  Amer- 
ica.   He  said,  in  part: 

"There  is  a  genuine  scare  on  the  Con- 
tinent about  the  competition  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  in  their  markets, 
and  cabinets  are  consulting  if  any 
combination  is  practicable  which  will 
prevent  the  importation  of  American 
goods  and  check  out  invasion  of  the 
East,  which  has  been  opened  at  such 
vast  expense  and  effort  by  European 
governments.  I  heard  a  Russian  states- 
man say,  'Concert  of  action  may  be 
impossible,  but  Russia,  in  response  to 
discriminating  duties,  has  shown  how 
each  country  in  its  own  way  can  stop 
this  competition.' 


"We  are  coming  to  be  considered  a 
common  enemy,  to  the  extent  that  we 
actually  supplant  foreign  manufactur- 
ers, and  this  feeling  is  intensified  by 
every  concern  which  goes  bankrupt  or 
reduces  wages  or  lays  off  a  portion  of 
its  employees,  ascribing  it  all  to  Amer- 
ican competition.  This  unfriendliness 
is  not  likely  to  result  in  war.  The  rela- 
tions of  European  governments  are  too 
intricate  and  uncertain  among  them- 
selves for  any  one  to  take  that  risk,  and 
combination  is  impossible.  An  indus- 
trial defensive  and  offensive  alliance 
against  us  has  insuperable  difficulties. 
But  we  must  expect  each  country  to 
put  in  practice  every  device  to  keep 
our  products  out. 


"Germany  has  both  tariff  and  trusts. 
Everything  there  is  syndicated.  The 
trusts  refuse  to  sell  anything  to  a  mer- 
chant who  deals  in  an  imported  article. 
This  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the 


importer,  because  the  boycott  means 
ruin.  Where  the  American  opens  his 
own  warehouse,  as  the  shoe-dealers  did 
in  Vienna,  the  native  shoemakers  mob 
the  place,  and  the  police  look  the  other 
way.  Notwithstanding  all  this  the  su- 
periority and  cheapness  of  our  goods 
are  giving  them  increased  demand 
everywhere. 

"The  perpetual  menace  of  ever-in- 
creasing overproduction  forces  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  to  seek  markets 
abroad.  On  the  well-known  principle 
that  it  pays  to  keep  all  his  forces  em- 
ployed and  all  his  mills  at  work  to 
their  full  capacity  if  a  living  profit  can 
be  had  on  the  majority  of  the  output 
by  selling  the  surplus  at  cost  or  below 
he  is  ever  looking  for  a  place  to  dump 
the  cleaning  up  of  his  factories.  His 
great  hope  is  such  a  reduction  or  aboli- 
tion of  the  American  tariff  as  will 
enable  him  to  flood  our  markets.  While 
we  can  meet  him  successfully  in  fair 
competition,  he  would,  with  the  tariff 
off,  be  virtually  fighting  our  industries 
and  artisans  with  a  home  bounty;  and 
whether  it  ended  in  the  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  our  home  markets  or  the 
reduction  of  wages  to  keep  it,  the 
result  would  be  equally  unfortunate 
and  disastrous. 

"I  found  a  general  sentiment  that  we 
should  have  our  way  about  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus,  to  build,  own  and 
control.  They  were  -quite  ready  to 
accede  courteously  and  cordially  to  our 
wishes,  only  that  treaties  should  be 
abrogated  as  they  are  made  by  the 
diplomatic  formalities  and  agreements 
common  among-  friendly  powers.  Europe 
has  just  grasped  the  full  meaning  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  unanimously 
resents  it.  The  Old  World  wants  larger 
trade  with  South  America,  coaling- 
stations  for  fleets  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  and  a  free  hand  for  protection 
of  citizens  and  commerce  in  the  several 
states  of  the  isthmus  and  South  Amer- 
ica. On  this  they  are  all  agreed  and 
ready  to  act,  and  cannot  understand 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  its  Constitution." 


Commenting  on  the  drift  of  popula- 
tion to  cities  the  "Record-Herald" 

says: 

"According  to  Census  Bulletin  No.  65 
nearly  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1900  lived  in  incorporated 
towns.  These  places  number  10,602, 
and  contained  35,849,516  inhabitants — 
that  is  to  say,  47.1  per  cent  of  the  total, 
as  against  26,079,S28,  or  41.4.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  census  divisions,  which  are 
interesting  and  instructive,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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POPULA- 

run cent 

PER  CENT. 

DIVISION 

TOTAL  POP 

TOTAL  POP 

TION 

1900 

1S90 

North  Atlantic- 

14,334,8-S 

68.1 

50.5 

South  Atlantic 

2,970,776 

28.4 

25.0 

North  Central 

13,367,653 

50.8 

44.2 

South  Central 

3,066,696 

21.8 

19.0 

Western   

2,070.207 

50.6 

46.6 

Hawaii   

.  39,306 

25.5 

25.5 

Total   

35,849,516 

47.1 

41.4 

"It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
drift  to  cities  and  incorporated  places 
is  greatest  in  the  North  Atlantic  divi- 
sion and  least  in  South  Central  division. 
Excluding  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  consideration  New  York  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  its  population  liv- 
ing in  incorporated  places,  the  percen- 
tage being  77.6,  closely  followed  by  New 
Jersey  with  a  percentage  of  76.2. 


"Illinois  leads  the  Western  states 
with  a  percentage  of  66.5  living  in 
towns,  Ohio  coming  second  with  58.1 
per  cent.  Almost  exactly  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  Michigan,  or  50.1  per  cent, 
lives  in  incorporated  places.  Wisconsin 
has  46.9  per  cent,  Minnesota  49.1  and 
Iowa  43.6.  St.  Louis  succeeds  in  bring- 
ing the  percentage  of  Missouri  up  to 
46.2. 

"Mississippi  has  the  honor  of  having 
the  smallest  percentage  of  its  popula- 
tion, or  14.7,  'cribbed,  coffined  and 
confined'  within  corporate  limits.  New 
Mexico  is  a  close  second  with  15.2  per 
cent." 


Recently  I  made  a  two-hours'  run  by 
train  from  an  outlying  town  to  one 
of  our  great  seaboard  cities,  and  had 
for  a  companion  a  resident  of  the  city 
whose  business  gives  him  opportunity 
of  learning  about  farm  values  in  that 
region.  "Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "that 
good  farms  are  for  sale  all  about  us  at 
prices  as  low  as  similar  land  commands 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley?  Not  these 
farms  right  by  the  stations  on  the  rail- 
road, of  course,  because  city  business 
men  and  well-to-do  farmers  want  them 
for  homes,  but  oft"  the  line  a  bit  there 
are  bargains  in  farms.  What  causes 
this  state  of  things?  Why,  I  attribute 
it  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  immi- 
gration has  passed  us  by  on  account 
of  the  advertising  of  Western  land.  The 
railroads  have  had  paid  agents  in 
Europe  and  in  New  York  City  to  secure 
immigrants  for  the  West  because  they 
wanted  to  sell  them  land,  to  haul  them 
to  it,  and  especially  to  have  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  land  for  a  haul  eastward. 
An  immigrant  settling  here  is  worth 
very  little  to  a  railway  company,  adding 
nothing  to  its  freight  business,  as  the 
land  is  already  under  cultivation.  Own- 
ing no  land  here  and  having  no  special 
interests  here  the  parties  that  induce 
and  supervise  immigration  manage  to 
push  their  wards  Westward." 


Doubtless  there  is  much  in  this. 
Other  reasons  may  be  assigned  correct- 
ly. A  city  no  longer  waits  for  the 
products  of  near-by  farms,  but  draws 
from  every  latitude.  The  high  prices 
always  paid  for  new  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles go  to  producers  hundreds  of  miles 
southward  and  to  carrying  companies. 
By  the  time  home  products  are  ready, 
for  market  appetite  is  no  longer  keen 
and  prices  rule  low.  Indeed,  the  mar- 
ket for  fruits  and  vegetables  is  largely 
at  a  distance  from  the  point  of  produc- 
tion. 1  have  seen  the  Pittsburg  market 
supplied  by  New  Jersey  white  potatoes 
that  were  grown  near  Philadelphia, 
whose  market,  in  turn,  had  been  glutted 
by  Virginia  before  home  potatoes  were 
marketable.  Berries,  peaches  and  all 
kinds  of  perishable  stuff  are  sent  chas- 
ing after  a  distant  market,  and  of  all 
concerned  the  transportation  lines  reap 
the  surest  harvest. 

Another  factor  in  the  equalization  of 
farm  prices  is  the  slaughtering  -estab- 
lishments of  the  West.  The  market  for 
farm-fat  stock  is  not  where  consumers 
are,  but  where  the  establishments  for 
slaughtering  have  been  placed,  and 
these  are  near  the  centers  of  produc- 
tion. Last  winter  a  feeder  east  of  the 
Alleghenies  said  to  me,  "I  went  West 
for  my  feeders,  and  now  my  fat  steers 
must  recross  the  mountains  to  find  the 
best  market."  The  seaboard  cities  use 
immense  quantities  of  meat,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  must  first  appear  on 
foot  in  some  Western  stock-yard,  and 
there  be  prepared  for  market.  Of  what 
value  to  a  farm  is  proximity  to  a  big 
city  if  the  produce  of  that  farm — the 
fruit,  the  vegetables,  the  fatted  animals 
— must  go  by  rail  hundreds  of  miles  to 
a  market  that  is  better,  at  least  for  the 
time! 

?». 

In  all  this  "home"  value  is  not  taken 
into  account,  and  with  a  majority, 
possibly,  of  the  buying  public  the  at- 
tractions of  a  farm  are  in  very  direct 
proportion  to  its  income-bearing  power. 
"A  good  living  and  some  money  laid 
by"  is»  the  consideration.  But  there  is 
a  goodly  number  of  farme  rs  who  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  semi-suburban 
life — of  close  touch  with  the  things  that 
best  promote  culture — and  these  can 
find  by  investigation  to-day  that  a  farm 
home  within  an  hour's  railway  ride  of 
a  majority  of  our  cities  will  not  cost 
more  than  fertile  land  further  West. 
It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  of  inclination. 
Let  us  sta3'  where  life  is  richest  and 
best  for  ourselves.  There  is  remark- 
able evenness  of  opportunity  through- 
out the  country,  everything  fairly 
considered;  and  where  health  and 
friends  are,  there  is  the  safe  place  to 
try  to  win  success.  O — L. 
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Boys,  Birds  In  the  new  "Garden  Book," 
and  Schools  in  a  chapter  on  "Our 
friends  and  foes,  and  how 
to  deal  with  them,"  appears  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  taken,  I  believe,  from 
an  earlier  issue  of  Fakm  and  Fireside: 
"The  little  boy  with  the  little  gun  is 
still  at  large.  Every  little  while  I  see 
him  chasing  through  fields,  woods, 
meadows  and  orchards  trying  his  skill 
with  more  or  less  deadly  effect  on  the 
little  birds."  A  recent  occurence  in  my 
immediate  neighborhood  shows  that 
little  guns  in  the  hands  of  little  boys 
are  dangerous  things,  dangerous  not 
only  to  the  birds.  A  22-caliber  Flobert 
rifle  looks  like  a  mere  toy — a  play- 
thing— and  it  is  probably  more  for  this 
reason  than  for  any  other  that  parents 
are  induced  to  let  small  boys  have 
them.  A  bullet  fired  accidentally  from 
one  of  these  small  rifles  a  few  days  ago 
had  force  enough  to  penetrate  lung  and 
heart  of  a  neighbor's  boy,  fourteen 
years  of  age,  killing  him  instantly,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  whole  community 
and  the  greater  agony  of  the  older  lad 
who  happened  to  have  the  gun  in  hand 
when  thus  discharged.  It  was  a  sad 
and  sudden  ending  to  the  boys'  rifle- 
practice  and  fun,  but  it  had  its  lessons. 
Public  sentiment  seemed  to  have  been 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  wise 
state  law,  which  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  persons  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  to  carry  firearms  in  any 
street  or  public  place  of  any  incor- 
porated city  or  village,  and  likewise  a 
misdemeanor  for  anybody  to  discharge 
firearms  in  any  such  street  or  public 
place,  unless  with  a  written  permit 
secured  from  a  magistrate  of  such  city 
or  village.  For  some  time  to  come  I 
expect  that  the  Flobert  rifle  will  not  be 
much  in  evidence  on  our  streets.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  since  the  accident  here 
mentioned  has  come  over  to  the  sup- 
port of  my  view  of  this  matter.  What 
many  people  do  not  seem  to  know  is 
that  our  state  laws  make  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  sell  or  give  toy  guns  (such 
in  which  the  propelling  force  is  a  wire 
spring  or  air)  to  persons  under  twelve 
years  of  age  when  such  gun  is  to  be 
used  in  an  incorporated  city  or  village. 

The  slaughter  of  the  innocents  will 
continue  in  full  force  all  over  the  land, 
I  expect,  for  the  natural  inclinations  of 
the  small  boy  (and  of  some  bigger  ones, 
too)  are  to  kill  birds  and  destroy  nests 
wherever  he  finds  them.  Some  efforts 
are  being  made  in  this  state  (by  Cornell 
University)  to  have  the  first  principles 
of  agriculture  introduced  as  a  subject  of 
voluntary  study  in  oUr  common  schools. 
The  problems  of  plant  life  and  plant 
production  a*-e  interesting  enough,  to 
some  extent,  even"  to  school-children, 
especially  to  those  living  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. But  animal  life,  and  especially 
bird  life,  is  of  even  greater  interest  to 
all  children,  or  can  be  made  so.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  even 
compulsory  study.  From  my  own 
recollection  of  the  close  attention  I  and 
the  other  boys  gave  to  our  regular 
lessons  in  zoology  in  school,  of  the 
,  midnight  hours  spent  voluntarily  in 
writing  out  essays  on  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  various  animals  treated  in 
our  lessons,  I  feel  sure  that  a  similar 
course  in  zoology  would  add  interest 
and  pleasure  to  the  school  studies  of 
our  children.  This  belief  was  strength- 
ened the  other  day  when  my  wife  and 
I  found  it  a  hard  job  to  tear  our  little 
ones,  hardly  four  and  six  years  old  re- 
spectively, away  from  the  big-  cages  of 
monkeys,  parrots  and  other  birds  in 
Bostock's  Animal  Show  at  the  Pan- 
American.  And  the  little  ones  still  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  the  animals  they  saw 
right  along.  But  what  I  think  of  most 
importance  is  to  get  our  boys  ac- 
quainted with  our  common  birds  and 
their  life-history  and  habits.  As  one  of 
the  trustees  of  our  village  school  district 
I  have  purchased  a  copy  of  "Child's 
Birds  and  Bird  Life,"  or  one  of  similar 
title,  for  the  school  library,  and  I  shall 
insist  that  the  teachers  try,  by  means 
of  getting-  the  children  interested  in 
birds,  to  instil  into  them  some  feeling-* 
of  love  and  sympathy  with  our  feath- 
ered songsters,  and  thus  turn  the 
natural  prosecutors  into  willing  pro- 


tectors. This,  I  believe,  is  a  case  where 
the  old  saying-  "Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt" is  untrue.  For  with  birds,  "to 
know  them  is  but  to  love  them." 

Fairs  and  Bight  now  we  are  in  the 
Side-ShOWS  midst  of  the  agricultural- 
fair  season.  The  averag-e 
agricultural  paper  tells  its  readers  at 
this  time:  "Don't  fail  to  visit  the  fair. 
You  will  see  and  hear  and  learn  a  good 
many  things.  You  will  see  what  other 
farmers  are  doing  and  producing-.  You 
will  see  the  best-improved  tools,  the 
best  varieties  of  grains  and  vegetables 
and  fruits.  You  may  hear  of  better 
methods  of  culture  than  are  now  being 
practised  by  you."  All  true.  An  agri- 
cultural fair  may  be  a  great  school  for 
you.  And  yet  the  fair-grounds  would 
remain  empty  if  people  expected  noth- 
ing- more  from  a  visit  of  the  fair  than 
to  learn  somelhing.  They  want  amuse- 
ment. All  the  splendid  opportunities 
which  the  exhibits  offer  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  visiting  farmer  would  be 
largely  thrown  away  if  the  farmers  all 
stay  at  home.  First  of  all,  the  people 
must  be  induced  to  come.  Then  let  the 
really  good  exhibit  do  the  rest.  I  have 
noticed  that  you  can  get  a  hundred 
people  to  g-o  to  a  circus  about  as  easy 
as  you  can  one  to  a  lecture.  A  farmers' 
picnic  in  a  town  or  county  will  bring 
out  ten  visitors  where  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute draws  one.  What  would  the  Pan- 
American  be  without  its  Midway?  A 
dead  failure.  My  frequent  references 
in  these  columns  to  the  big  Fair  are 
fairly  conclusive  proof  of  the  many  op- 
portunities which  the  visitor  finds  to 
learn  something  to  his  advantage,  each 
in  the  particular  line  of  business  he  is 
engaged  in,  may  this  be  farming  or  any 
other.  Most  peoxDle,  however,  learn 
only  by  accident  or  by  compulsion,  sel- 
dom by  design.  Their  lessons  must  be 
administered  to  them  like  really  good 
medicine  in  the  form  of  sugar-coated 
pills  sandwiched  in  between  amuse- 
ments. For  these  reasons  I  am  in 
favor  of  having  the  agricultural  fair 
combined  with  a  number  of  harmless 
side-shows.  What  I  am  opposed  to 
is  the  presence  of  fake  shows  which 
give  no  fair  equivalent  for  the  money, 
g-ambling-places  which  simply  rob  the 
visitor,  or  of  anything  not  consistent 
with  good  morals  or  good  order. 
Young  people  especially  want  amuse- 
ment. There  are  lessons  to  be  learned 
everywhere,  even  in  side-shows. 

In  many  of  the  recent  issues  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  the  first  page  was  de- 
voted to  vivid  sketches  of  farm  life  in 
foreign  countries.  People  have  often 
spoken  to  me  in  commending  terms  of 
these  articles,  and  one  of  the  officers  of 
our  experiment  station  has  asked  me  a 
number  of  times  whether  the  publish- 
ers were  not  to  issue  the  series  in  book- 
form.  I  think  there  was  one  article 
about  farm  life  in  the  Philippines,  one 
of  the  pictures  showing  the  water- 
buffalo  as  used  for  plowing-  or  heavy 
hauling.  Good  illustrations  help  any 
one  wonderfully  to  remember  what  one 
reads  about  foreign  countries;  but  the 
memory  needs  no  such  aid  after  one  has 
seen  the  real  thing.  After  a  visit  with 
wife  and  children  to  the  Philippine  vil- 
lage, where  we  saw  Filipinos  at  their 
daily  occupations,  in  their  own  huts 
and  workshops,  the  native  scenery  skil- 
fully imitated,  several  of  the  water- 
buffaloes,  with  their  immense  straight 
horns,  hitched  to  wagons  or  swimming, 
diving  and  sporting  in  the  big  pond  or 
lake,  we  learned  something  about  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  Filipinos  which 
we  are  not  likely  to  ever  forget.  It 
was  as  near  like  visiting  a  real  Philip- 
pine village  as  we  can  ever  hope  to 
come  this  side  of  those  islands  six 
thousand  miles  away.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  Eskimo  village,  where  we  saw  the 
real  people  of  the  Arctic  region  in  their 
imitation  huts  of  ice,  watched  their 
occupations  and  pastimes,  their  packs 
of  real  Arctic  dogs,  seals,  etc.  Thus  it 
is  with  the  African  village,  with  its  real 
savages  and  pigmies;  with  the  glass- 
factory,  etc.  These  villages  are  so 
much  like  the  real  thing  that  the' 
scenes  are  impressed  indelibly  on  our 
mind  and  memory.  Unfortunately  the 
common  fairs  cannol  afford  to  have 
side-shows  of  this  high  character,  yet  I 
grant  to  many  of  the  more  modest 
affairs  a  certain  amount  of  \isefulness. 

T.  Gbeineb. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Drought  When  the  farm  crops  are 

Doubles  Work  cut  down  to  next  to 
nothing  by  drought  it 
would  appear  at  first  thought  that  the 
farmer  would  have  very  little  left  to  do 
on  the  farm.  On  the  contrary,  his 
labors  are  nearly  doubled.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  some  who  throw  up  the 
sponge  at  once  and  quit,  but  the  real, 
live  farmer  is  not  that  sort  of  a  fellow. 
The  pastures  are  entirely  gone,  and 
though  the  supply  of  feed  of  any  kind 
is  very  short  all  stock  must  be  fed  the 
same  as  in  winter.  All  animals  and 
fowls  require  more  than  twice  as  much 
water  as  when  green  food  is  abundant, 
and  as  the  springs  are  dry  and  wells 
low  the  labor  of  supplying  that  water 
is  very  great.  The  matter  of  fall  feed 
requires  attention,  for  it  is  sure  to  rain 
in  time  to  make  something  grow  to 
glazing  or  cutting  size,  and  the  seed 
and  tools  must  be  gotten  ready  for  a 
rush  as  soon  as  rain  does  fall.  All 
these  things  keep  a  man  quite  busy. 
Moreover,  he  is  obliged  to  study  the 
feed  question  as  never  before.  How 
much  wheat,  oats  or  corn,  with  straw 
as  the  principal  part  of  the  roughness, 
will  be  required  to  carry  his  stock  over? 
How  many  head  can  he  keep  on  the 
quantity  of  feed  he  has  on  hand,  and 
how  much  is  he  able  to  buy?  These 
are  questions  each  must  determine  for 
himself,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  keep 
his  head  buzzing  for  some  time.  I 
know  farmers  who  sell  off  everything 
that  is  at  all  saleable  as  soon  as  indica- 
tions of  short  crops  appear.  They  are 
the  fellows  who  invest  heavily  in  sheep 
when  wool  and  sheep  are  high;  in  hogs 
when  pork  is  up;  in  cattle  when  cattle 
are  booming,  and  sell  clean  out  when 
prices  have  tumbled  to  the  lowest 
notch.  But  the  steady,  intelligent,  ob- 
serving farmer  who  is  successful  in  the 
long  run  will  hold  the  best  of  his 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs  and  fowls, 
every  one  that  he  can  possibly  carry 
over  to  grass  time,  even  if  he  is  obliged 
to  wear  undershirts  made  from  old 
blankets,  and  trousers  like  Joseph's 
coat  under  cheap  overalls,  for  he  well 
knows  that  "there's  good  times  a-com- 
ing,"  and  they  are  not  far  distant. 

In  the  matter  of  feed  one  should  vary 
the  rations  as  much  as  possible.  Any 
animal  relishes  a  change  in  its  diet. 
Bran,  middlings  and  corn-meal  will 
most  likely  be  the  cheapest  grain  foods 
most  of  us  can  buy,  and  if  they  are 
carefully  mixed  they  will  form  a  more 
palatable  ration  than  either  alone,  as 
well  as  a  more  satisfactory  one. 
Wheat,  oats  and  corn  ground  together 
make  an  excellent  feed  for  horses  and 
cows.  They  should  not  be  ground  fine, 
but  crushed  or  broken,  and  in  this  con- 
dition make  a  far  better  and  cheaper 
feed  than  the  "stock  foods"  so  largely 
advertised.  A  small  ration  of  this 
ground  food  twice  a  day  is  better  than 
a  larger  ration  once  a  day,  and  with 
plenty  of  straw,  or  the.  corn  fodder  we 
shall  have  this  winter,  will  keep  an  an- 
imal in  good  condition.  We  should  aim 
to  keep  all  stock  in  fair  condition,  and 
feed  to  that  end.  It  will  be  poor  policy 
to  allow  any  animal  to  fall  away  in 
flesh  because  it  requires  a  little  more 
than  another.  It  will  pay  in  the  end  to 
keep  it  up  if  it  costs  every  dollar  we 
may  have.  "Spring-poor"  stock  is  un- 
profitable stock. 

Said  a  farmer  whose  crops  were  al- 
most annihilated  by  the  drought,  "I  am 
more  concerned  just  now  about  how  I 
am  going  to  get  myself  and  family 
through  the  coming  winter  than  how  I 
can  get  my  stock  through."  That  is  a 
problem  quite  a  number  would  like 
solved.  It  is  a  good  time  to  learn 
economical  buying  and  living  as  well  as 
economy  in  other  things.  Not  many 
years  ago  I  lived  about  sixteen  months 
principally  on  mush  and  milk,  and 
worked  all  the  time.  I  did  it  because  I 
had  to — because  I  didn't  wish  to  beg-, 
borrow  nor  steal.  And  I  cannot  see 
that  my  general  health  was  adversely 
affected  by  my  cheap  rations.  I  know 
men  who  were  living  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  at  the  same  time  who  are  now  hav- 
ing a  time  to  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse. 
They  declined  to  economize  when 
money  flowed  into  their  coffers,  and 
now  they  are  pinched,  or  soon  will  be. 

Fred  Gbundy. 


Sharpies  Tubular 

Dairy  Separators 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Five  sizes— $50  to  S200  each. 

Valuable  book  on  "BusinesB  Dairying" 
and  Catalogue  No.  112  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

fit  every  requirement  for  every  class  of  farming 
and  feeding.  This  one  is  a  power  and  grinder 
combined.  We  have  others,  various  sizes,  both 
sweep  and  power.  All  are  fast  and  easy  grinders . 
Crush  and  grind  ear  corn  and  all  small  grains,  in- 
cluding Millo  Maize  and  Kaffir  Corn.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  50  before  you  buy  a  mill. 

THE  POOS  MANFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


HORSE- HIGH! 

...  BULL  -  STRONG  ... 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Ball  Bearing  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Machine,  any  farmer 
can  make  100  Styles,  and  from 

SO  to  70  rods  a  day 

of  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cal fence  on  earth  at  a  cost  for 
the  Wire  to  make  it  of  ifrom 

20  to  30c.  per  rod 

We  sell  Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates,  Farm  Fence  and 
Gates,    Plain,   Barbed  and 

Coiled  Spring  Wire 

direct  to  the  farmer  at  whole- 
sale prices-    Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 

Box  VZUMuncle,  ind. 


WHEELS 

'•'■'FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  lit  any  axle- 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay* 

Wo  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  catalogue 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Address 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


12  to  18  Tons  a  Day 

may  easily  be  baled  with  our 

I  C/ii«mu/fofr  Two-Horse  Full  Circle  j 
&OUWnWICK      BALING  PRESS, 

I  if  you  just  merely  keep  things  moving  steadily. 
Easy  and  safe  to  feed.  Lowest  bridge  made — 7  in.  I 
Horse  steps  over  without  knowing  it's  there.  I 
I  "Soatbwlck"  bales  get  more  bay  in  a  car.   Light  draft  at  I 
I  work  and  on  tbe  road.  Adapted  for  bank  barn  work.   Send  | 
for  Jiew  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO., 

[  125  Main  St,,  Sandwich,  Ills. 


BUY  ONLY  THE  BEST. 

If  yoa  wish  to  bale  the  mosthay  In  the  shortest  time ;  make  the 
most  compact  and  even  sized  bales;  get  the  most  In  a  car  and 
thus  save  freight,  USE  THE 


"ELI"  BALING  PRESS. 

In  B    Madein  38stylesaDdsizea.  Made  entirely 


of  steel,  combining  lightness,  strength  &  efficiency.  Largest  feed 
opening— perfectly  safe  to  feed.    Easiest  to  handle  at  work  or 
on  the  road.     Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.  1116  Hampshire  St., Quincy,  lUs. 


BALES 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  ^'-^^Baler,  lightest, 
strongest,  cheapest  baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel. 
Operated  by  1  or  2  horses.  Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day. 
Sold  on  5  days' trial.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


GALVANIZED  WIRE — prices.6*1" 

Fifty  car  loads  of  new  galvanized  wire,  in  short  lengths. 

Never  was  used.  Comes  from  6  to  10 
gauge.  Put  up  100  lbs.  to  a  coil  and 
only  one  size  wire  to  each  bundle. 

Prices  range  from  $1. 40  to  $1. 90  per 
I  100  pounds. 

I  Our  Free  Catalogue  No.  84  for  the 
'asking.  We  handle  all  kinds  of  sup- 
pliesfrom  Sheriff's  andRecel¥er*s  Bale. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

West  35th  andiron  Bta. ,  Chic&go. 

Farmers'  Sons  Wantedir^teiM 

education  to  work  in  an  office ;  $45  a  month  with  ad- 
vancement ;  steady  employment ;  must  be  honest  and 
reliable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  es- 
tablished in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particu- 
lars. The  Veterinary  Science  Ass'n,  London,  Canada, 

£ffi35M  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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OUR  FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Seeding  to  Grass. — The  success  of 
Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Connecticut, 
in  the  production  of  g-rass  is  at- 
tracting- wide  attention.  Many 
disinterested  parties  have  visited  his 
meadows,  and  their  reports  confirm  all 
that  Mr.  Clark  claims.  For  several  years 
the  yields  have  been  enormous,  ex- 
ceeding- five  tons  an  acre,  and  on  limited 
areas  reaching-  seven  and  one  half  tons 
an  acre.  Of  course,  the  soil  is  peculiar- 
ly well  adapted  to  timothy  and  other 
meadow-grasses,  but  the  thoroughness 
of  Mr.  Clark's  methods  is  responsible 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  success.  He 
insists  upon  thorough  tillage  of  the 
soil,  smoothness  of  the  surface,  heavy 
fertilization  and  heavy  seeding  without 
any  nurse  or  protecting  crop.  To  se- 
cure the  tillage  the  ground  is  given 
about  twenty  workings  before  the  seed- 
ing. It  is  the  manner  of  tillage,  or 
preparation  of  the1  seed-bed,  that  I  find 
to  be  the  most  interesting  point  in  the 
methods  employed.  Old  sod  or  stubble 
land  is  not  turned  with  a  breaking- 
plow,  raw  soil  not  being  wanted  at  the 
surface.  The  idea  is  that  the  land 
should  be  thoroughly  aired  and  re- 
mixed, and  this  condition  is  secured  by 
repeated  use  of  harrows.  The  spading- 
harrow  is  supposed  to  do  this  well,  but 
I  presume  that  nearly  as  good  results 
can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  the 
disk  and  spring-tooth.  The  weed-seed 
at  the  surface  is  not  buried  to  make  a 
weed  growth  later  on,  but  is  kept  near 
the  surface,  where  it  germinates  be- 
tween the  workings  and  is  destroyed. 
The  soil  is  literally  torn  into  pieces  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  then  made 
extremely  smooth,  heavily  fertilized 
with  commercial  fertilizers  and  heavily 
and  evenly  seeded.  The  crops  of  hay 
justify  the  methods  employed. 

The  Inverted  Sod. — All  of  us  cannot 
make  five  tons  of  timothy  hay  an  acre, 
and  many  of  us  do  not  want  to  try  to 
grow  timothy  at  all,  but  the  experience 
of  this  man  serves  to  call  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  land  the 
soil  which  has  been  lying  eight  inches 
under  the  surface,  undisturbed  and  shut 
off  from  the  air,  is  not  in  condition  to 
do  its  best  when  first  brought  to  the 
surface.  If  it  has  been  lying  down 
there  for  two  or  three  years  its  mate- 
rial is  inert  in  a  too  great  degree  unless 
the  soil  is  very  rich  in  organic  matter 
that  has  acted  upon  it  and  admitted  air 
into  it.  Fertile  alluvial  soils  are  always 
reatly  for  a  crop,  no  matter  what  side 
is  up,  but  this  is  not  true  of  common 
land.  I  like  the  breaking-plow,  because 
it  is  about  the  only  implement  that  will 
bring  the  under  soil  up  where  it  can  be 
aired  and  mixed  with  ease,  and  thus 
assure  a  fair  depth  of  fertile  soil;  but 
fof^seeds  that  must  be  planted  near  the 
surface  this  comparatively  raw  soil  is 
not  the  best  unless  it  has  been  broken, 
stirred  and  mixed  with  some  of  the 
(organic  material  that  was  buried  by 
the  plow.  So  true  is  this  that  many 
farmers  do  not  try  to  make  a  reseeding 
of  grass  with  wheat  on  an  inverted 
sod,  preferring  to  crop  two  years,  so 
that  the  old  sod  may  be  left  at  the  sur- 
face by  the  second  breaking  before 
grass-seed  is  sown.  Experience  has 
taught  that  such  seeding  is  safest 
where  thorough  preparation  of  the 
ground  before  seeding  is  not  made.  If 
we  would  have  good  results  from  any 
crop  that  is  seeded  shallow,  the  raw 
soil  thrown  to  the  top  by  the  breaking- 
plow  must  be  mixed  with  the  soil  below 
by  much  tillage.  Mr.  Clark  gets  his  big 
yields  by  continued  spading  and  stir- 
ring without  turning-  the  land  over;  if 
we  hasten  the  work  by  inverting  the 
land,  the  mixing  and  fining  must  still 
be  done  thoroughly  with  harrows.  This 
applies  to  all  land  that  is  at  all  heavy 
and  tough. 

Pall  Plowing. — Knowing  these 
truths  about  the  nature  of  the  soil,  we 
can  see  why  some  land  is  benefited  by 
winter  exposure  and  other  land  is  in- 
jured by  it.  It  is  idle  to  discuss  fall  plow- 
ing as  if  it  were  a  thing  that  is  all  right 
or  all  wrong  for  all  soils.  If  the  texture 
of  the  raw  soil  six  or  eight  inches 
below  the  surface  is  such  that  heavy 


freezing  is  needed  to  force  the  tiny  par- 
ticles apart,  and  if  drenching  rains  do 
not  cement  the  soil  together  again,  a 
necessary  work  is  cheapty  done  by  na- 
ture, and  fall  plowing  is  followed  by 
good  results;  but  if  the  soil  is  easily 
broken  into  bits  with  the  harrow  it  is 
of  such  nature  that  plant-food  in  it 
easily  becomes  soluble,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect that  heavy  rains  will  carry  off 
fertility  that  is  needed  for  the  crop  to 
be  planted  if  the  land  is  left  exposed  all 
winter,  and  in  this  case  more  harm 
than  good  will  result  from  fall  plowing. 
The  gain  in  time  in  the  spring  and 
other  minor  points  are  factors  to  be 
considered,  and  I  am  not  discussing  the 
question  only  so  far  as  soil  fertility  is 
concerned. 

Tillage. — The  Cornell  experiments 
with  potatoes,  the  Clark  results  with 
timothy,  and  similar  illustrations  of 
the  effects  of  tillage,  should  empha- 
size its  importance  with  us.  In  sandy- 
soils  it  counts  for  less,  but  in  clays  we 
should  not  expect  much  from  a  chunk 
of  earth  that  has  lain  hidden  from  sun, 
air  and  frost  for  a  year  or  more. 
When  it  is  brought  to  the  surface  by 
the  plow  it  must  be  pulverized.  The 
particles  should  be  mixed  with  those  of 
soil  containing  decaying  turf  or  plant- 
roots.  If  this  has  not  been  done  the 
wheat  or  grass  plant  that  is  trying  to 
start  life  in  that  particular  spot  cannot' 
do  well.  If  practicable,  the  greater 
part  of  the  humus  in  the  soil  should  be 
close  to  the  surface  to  do  the  most 
good.  The  breaking-plow  makes  this 
impossible,  and  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  do  thorough  mixing  with  harrows 
after  the  plowing,  and  then  firm  well 
before  small  seeds  are  sown. 

David. 


HOW  WE  KILLED  THE  ELDERS 

Mercy!  What  a  bloodthirsty  subject! 
But  wait  and  see  if  you  do  not  think, 
after  the  evidence  is  all  in,  that  there 
were  some  justifiable  reasons  for  our 
action. 

In  the  first  place,  the  elders  I  have  in 
mind  were  not  the  sedate  personages, 
dressed  all  in  somber  black,  that  we 
used  to  see  at  church,  but  rather  the 
tough-rooted,  pertinacious,  everlasting 
elderberry-bushes  that  grew  in  our  pas- 
tures. How  they  ever  came  to  be  there 
I  do  not  know.  From  every  indication 
they  had  been  in  those  fields  for  gen- 
erations before  we  came  into  possession 
of  Clover  Leaf  Farm.  And  how  they 
had  thrived!  Some  of  them,  and  not  so 
very  large  at  that,  were  higher  than 
one's,  head;  and  such  roots — as  large 
as  a  man's  wrist  and  running  out  into 
the  earth  for  many  feet! 

The  old  man  who  had  owned  the  farm 
before  I  bought  it  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  mowing  the  brush  every  year 
"in  the  old  of  the  moon  in  August." 
That  was  his  rule,  and  as  the  years 
rolled  by,  after  haying  one  might  see 
him  with  his  scythe  sturdily  pounding 
away  at  the  elders,  just  for  all  the 
world  as  if  he  had  some  great  spite 
against  them,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he 
had,  and  thought  he  could  mitigate  the 
evil  by  chopping  off  their  heads. 

And  I  set  out  in  the  same  way.  For 
a  year  or  two  I  patiently  swung-  the 
scythe  over  the  piece.  It  was  hard 
work.  I  remember  once  standing  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  piece,  looking  up 
the  hill  at  the  tall  growth  of  bushes  and 
wondering  if  I  ever  could  stand  it  to  get 
up  through.  But  after  a  time  the  con- 
clusion forced  itself  upon  me  that  this 
was  a  fruitless  task,  that  I  might  bet- 
ter do  something  more  radical.  But 
what  should  that  something  be?  I  felt 
as  if  I  ought  to  have  more  good  of  the 
land  where  the  brush  grew.  As  it  was, 
little  grass  grew  among  the  elders.  The 
land  was  almost  valueless  in  its  present 
condition.  Taxes  were  coming  around 
every  year,  no  matter  whether  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  enough  out  of  the 
land  to  pay  them  or  not.  What  could 
be  done? 

I  studied  on  it.  The  result  was  that 
one  morning  a  good  heavy  team  of 
horses,  driven  by  a  man  of  muscle  like 
iron,  drove  into  the  field  and  sent  the 
plow  into  the  ground  at  the  lower  side 
of  the  piece.  It  looked  a  hard  job; 
but  now  that  I  had  undertaken  the 
task  I  was  bound  to  go  through  with 
it.  It  cost  me  eight  dollars  to  get  the 
field  of  about  two  acres  plowed.  The 


roots  were  tough  and  almost  of  endless 
length  and  number.  A  good  share 
of  the  time  the  team  was  standing  while 
the  man  was  straining  his  back  pull- 
ing the  roots.  He  was  very  glad  and 
so  was  I  when  the  last  furrow  had'been 
turned. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
my  hard  work.  .The  earth  was  still  full 
Of  roots  which  the  plow  had  not  drawn 
out.  With  a  steady  horse  and  stone- 
boat  I  attacked  the  elders  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict.  As  fast  as  I  succeeded 
in  getting  a  root  loose  I  put  it  on  the 
boat.  When  the  boat  was  loaded  I  drew 
it  away  to  a  pile  which  grew  and  grew 
and  grew  until  it  was  as  large  and  as 
high  as  a  good-sized  barn.  Every  one 
who  knows  anything  about  elderberry 
roots  knows  what  a  back-breaking  job 
this  was.  Over  and  over  again  I  would 
pull  with  all  my  strength  to  loosen  the 
obstinate  root;  and  over  and  over  again 
the  root  would  give  way  suddenly,  and 
down  I  would  go,  flat  on  my  back,  still 
seizing  the  offensive  root.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  no  one  ventured  with  a 
"snap  shot"  into  the  field  about  that 
time!  More  than  once  I  would  give 
the  matter  up  as  a  bad  job  and  hitch  the 
old  horse  to  the  giant  roots.  He  could 
do  the  work  easier  than  I  could  and  his 
service  encouraged  me  much. 

What  a  piece  of  w-ork  that  was!  How 
I  rejoiced  when  the  last  vestige  of  a 
root  had  been  eradicated  and  I  stood 
face  to  face  with  a  clean  field!  There 
was  a  peculiar  joy  in  setting  fire  to  the 
monstrous  heaps  of  roots  when  at  last 
they  were  dry  enough  to  burn.  The 
smoke  rolled  heavenward,  a  black  cloud 
hiding  the  light  of  the  sun  for  a  time. 

But  what  had  I  gained?  Well,  the 
first  year  I  had  a  fine  piece  of  buck- 
wheat there.  This  was  sowed  after  I 
had  plowed  the  field  once  more  thor- 
oughly. This  time  the  work  was 
lighter.  Now  I  could  let  the  horses  walk 
right  along.  The  earth  was  mellow 
and  in  fine  condition.  The  buckwheat, 
being  a  good  crop  to  smother  weeds, 
assisted  me  in  putting  to  death  any 
stray  stalks  which  might  have  escaped 
the  first  plowing. 

Then?  Well,  then  I  planted  corn  on 
the  piece;  and  such  corn  as  it  was! 
I  never  had  had  such  a  piece  before,  nor 
do  I  think  I  ever  have  had  since.  Great 
stalks,  rivaling  the  western  growth 
and  bearing  splendid  ears  at  harvest- 
time.  It  was  a  sight  to  make  the  heart 
glad.  Even  if  I  never  had  had  any 
other  crop  on  that  field  I  would  have 
felt  repaid  for  all  my  work.  But  the 
next  year  I  seeded  the  lot  and  turned  it 
back  into  pasture.  Ever  since  it  has 
been  the  favorite  feeding-place  of  the 
cattle.  The  grass  which  has  grown  on 
it  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  sweet.  Very 
few  relics  of  the  old-time  elders  have 
ever  made  their  appearance.  These  I 
at  once  settled  with. 

Edgar  L.  Vincent. 
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SHALL  WE  RAISE  OUR  OWN  HONEY? 

A  REPLY 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  advised  my 
good  brother,  T.  Greiner,  not  to  engage 
in  beekeeping  (August  1st  Farm  and 
Fireside  page  6).  He  has  seen  fit  not 
to  take  my  advice;  in  fact,  I  furnished 
him  with  a  few  stands  of  bees  myself, 
and  they  have  gathered  some  very  fine 
honey  for  him.  Still  my  opinion  about 
the  matter  is  unchanged;  and  as  there 
may  be  others  among  the  readers  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  who  would  like  to 
keep  a  few  stands  of  bees  and  raise 
their  own  honey,  I  will  here  give  un- 
reasons why  I  do  not  advise  everybody 
to  do  so. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to 
"specialize."  This  is  not  only  true  in 
all  lines  of  industrial  enterprises,  but 
also  in  our  agricultural  pursuit,  of 
which  horticulture  and  apiculture  are 
branches.  When  we  concentrate  our 
energies  upon  as  few  things  as  possible 
we  can  better  fit  ourselves  for  our  oc- 
cupation, invest  in  the  best  machinery, 
etc.,  and  our  success  will  be  more  as- 
sured than  had  we  divided  our  attention 
among  a  dozen  or  more  things.  The  bee 
business  is  a  business  of  details 'which 
must  be  looked  after  just  at  the  proper 
time;  if  we  neglect  them  success  will 
not  be  ours.  There  is  already  a  great 
deal  of  lottery  associated  with  bee- 
keeping, and  the  chances  are  very 
much  more  against  the  man  who  makes 
beekeeping  a  side  issue. 


The  man  who  wants  to  go  into  bee 
culture  should  make  it  a  business,  and 
go  into  it  heavy  enough  so  the  business 
will  support  him  or  else  let  it  alone. 

My  theory,  I  admit,  may  be  disputed, 
but  it  will  be  hard  work  to  dodge  the 
facts  as  I  have  observed  them  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Time 
and  again  have  I  seen  neighbors 
and  friends  invest  money  in  bees  and 
hives  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  their 
revenues  by  the  labors  of  the  little  in- 
dustrious insect;  the  result  has  been 
failure  almost  without  exception.  The 
hives  stand  around  empty  or  are  used 
for  hens'  nests  or  for  storing  apples, 
etc.,  the  combs  are  eaten  up  by  moths. 
The  humming  of  the  bees  is  not  heard 
any  more.  Indeed,  the  exceptions  are 
so  rare  they  only  prove  the  rule.  I  am 
very  loath  now  to  advise  any  man  to 
to  engage  in  beekeeping  without  I  am 
satisfied  he  is  willing  to  give  much  time 
and  study  to  the  pursuit. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  winter- 
ing problem,  which  is  the  cause  of 
many  a  beekeeper  giving  up  the.  busi- 
ness in  disgust,  even  those  who  have 
posted  themselves  and  are  up  to  the 
times.  If  there  was  an  easy  and  sure 
method  of  wintering  bees,  everybody 
could  have  them  and  raise  some  honey. 
But  as  it  is  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  ordinary  beekeeper  is 
forced  to  give  up. 

Friedemann  Greiner. 


WHEAT  CULTURE  ON  THE  GREAT  PLAINS 
AND  ELSEWHERE 

As  the  selection  of  varieties  for  the 
various  wheat-growing  localities  is  now 
in  order,  suggestions  concerning  them 
will  be  also.  The  soft  white  varieties 
are  best  grown  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. The  next  best  in  Michigan,  west- 
ern New  York  and  Canada,  and  in  very 
small  areas  elsewhere,  but  not  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  attract  much  at- 
tention. The  semihard  red  wheats  are 
of  a  universal  character,  and  are  at 
home  wherever  the  longest-maturing 
varieties  of  dent  corn  are  successful  In- 
grown. The  hard  red  wheats  are  best 
grown  in  central  and  .  southwestern 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  northwestern 
Texas.  The  macaroni  wheat,  about 
which  so  much  is  being  published,  is  an 
extremely  hard,  flinty  variety,  whose 
culture  must  necessarily  be  limited  to 
what  are  termed  semiarid  lands.  The 
location  of  these  may  be  described  in  a 
general  way  as  lying  between  Minne- 
sota and  Montana;  Iowa  and  Wyoming; 
central  Kansas  and  central  Colorado; 
the  Indian  Territory  and  central  Texas  • 
on  the  east  and  New  Mexico  on  the 
west.  If  any' money  is  to  be  made  in 
growing  macaroni  wheat  the  above 
limited  area  is  the  place  to  make  it. 

The  macaroni  wheats  are  very  hardy, 
require  but  little  moisture  and  are  rust- 
proof to  a  considerable  degree,  so  that 
their  culture  can  be  extended  south- 
ward to  a  point  where  other  varieties 
cannot  be  successfully  grown.  In  west- 
tern  Texas  the  seed  can  be  sown  late  in 
the  fall  or  the  following  February. 
From  northwestern  Kansas  to  the 
Canada  line  spring  seeding  succeeds  the 
best.  At  present  the  Wild  Goose,  the  Ar- 
nautka  and  the  Nicaragua  which  are  all 
heavily  bearded  varieties,  are  recom- 
mended for  the  main  crop.  The  Nicara- 
gua is  especially  desirable  for  the  south- 
ern third  of  the  macaroni-wheat  belt, 
having  been  well  tested  in  that  locality. 
For  further  interesting  particulars 
write  to  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  I).  C,  for 
a  copy  of  Circular  No.  18,  of  which  Mr. 
M.  A.  C'arleton,  cerealisl  of  the  Depart- 
ment, is  the  author.  He  has  prepared 
in  addition  to  No.  IS  a  special  bulletin 
on  macaroni  wheats  of  which  every 
reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  in  the 
Great  Plains  region  of  the  West  should 
have  a  copy.  W.  M.  K. 

THE  HESSIAN  FLY 

Considered  in  all  its  relations,  where 
one  method  alone  is  followed,  it  is  best, 
iii  the  writer's  opinion,  to  depend  upon 
late  sowing.  The  adult  insect  flies  and 
lays  eggs  according  to  season,  earlier  or 
later  in  summer  or  fall,  but  cannot 
withstand  the  frost;  and  wheat  appear- 
ing after  the  first  white  frost  of  the 
season  will  be  free  from  attack. — Bul- 
letin Kansas  Experiment  Station. 
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THE  CHARM  OF  A  NAME 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet,  yet  no  one  who  has  known  1he 
queen  oi  flowers  from  his  childhood 
could  be  induced  to  consent  to  a  change. 
The  name  includes  and  suggests  so 
much  of  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
the  flower  that  we  should  lose  half  our 
love  for  it  were  it  to  exchange  names 
with  the  jimson-weed.  But  think  of 
the  gain  to  the  jimson-weed! 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
Boston  lady  which  suggests  that  there 
is  a  hitherto  unknown  charm  in  the 
name  of  an  animal  characteristic  alike 
of  the  mining-camps  and  summer  re- 
sorts of  Colorado — the  delightful,  en- 
tertaining and  useful  companion  of 
many  a  prospector  and  mountain- 
climber,  the  inimitable  and  lovable 
burro.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  to 
Colorado  people  that  all  lady  travelers 
among  the  mountains  are  captivated  by 
the  gentle  and  winsome  burro.  He  is 
so  patient,  so  sure  of  foot,  so  com- 
pletely capable  of  carrying  his  fair  rider 
wherever  the  venturesome  man  may 
dare  to  climb,  that  he  cannot  but  com- 
mand her  respect  and  admiration. 
Nothing-  less  were  possible — but  much 
more.  Ah,  the  cunning  witchery  of 
this  shaggy,  meditative  little  bearer  of 
precious  burdens!  What  wonder  he  is 
loved  by  those  who  have  seen  and 
known  him! 

But  my  inquiring  correspondent — 
who  doubtless  has  visited  Newport  and 
Saratoga — has  not  climbed  Colorado 
mountains.  She  probably  has  been  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  btit  she  does  not 
know  the  glory  our  own  mountains 
possess — their  magnificent  distances, 
their  lofty  summits,  the  unwearying 
burros  that  make  the  rough  places 
smooth  for  the  feet  of  ambitious  lady 
mountaineers.  But  the  Boston  lady 
reads;  and  who  does  not  know  that  the 
reader  has  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  the 
hollow  of  her  hand?  She  has  read  of 
the  burro,  has  seen  his  picture  and  has 
been  charmed  by  true  tales  of  his  wis- 
dom, his  gentleness,  his  patience,  his 
endurance  and  his  faithfulness,  for  no 
one  has  overpraised  him.  Is  it  any 
wonder  she  thinks  he  would  be  "such 
a  nice  little  thing"  for  a  pet — if  only  he 
could  live  outside  his  native  hills!  The 
thought  was  distressing.  The  editor 
who  published  the  article  would  know, 
and  she  wrote  to  him.  He  did  not 
know,  but  could  most  respectfully  refer 
her  to  "one  who  knew." 

So  would  I  be  so  kind  as  to  let  her 
know  if  the  burro  could  endure  the 
climate  of  Massachusetts?  Would  it 
thrive  in  a  beautiful  private  park 
near  Boston,  with  perfect  shelter,  the 
choicest  of  food  and  intelligent  care? 
Of  course,  she  had  heard  that  the  burro 
eats  empty  tin  cans  and  other  equally 
valuable  and  digestible  materials,  but 
supposed  that  was  only  a  bit  of  Western 
extravagance  of  statement.  She  would 
be  glad  to  have  mountain-sage,  alfalfa 
and  loco  shipped  from  Colorado  for  the 
little  fellow  if  it  were  necessary — money 
being  no  special  object  to  her  if  only 
she  could  be  the  first  to  keep  a  burro 
in  Boston!  Of  course,  the  dear  crea- 
ture would  be  such  a  comfort — to  the 
children. 

Fortunately  for  the  lady  (unfortu- 
nately for  myself)  I  do  not  own  a 
burro-ranch,  and  the  only  one  of  any 
prominence  and  respectability  in  the 
state  belongs  to  a  deadly  enemy  of 
mine — a  man  who  is  so  obstinate  and 
pig-headed  in  his  hatred  of  me  that  he 
would  not  sell  his  most  decrepit  burro 
to  any  one  who  should  say  that  I  had 
referred  the  prospective  purchaser  to 
him.  Of  course,  this  is  a  weakness  in 
the  man,  a  bit  of  sentiment  that  might 
seem  inexcusable  if  it  were  not  so  easily 
explained.  But  the  hardest-headed 
business  men  have  their  foibles.  Even 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  confessed  a  weak- 
ness— he  gets  more  satisfaction  out  of 
the  millions  he  gives  to  working-men 
than  out  of  the  other  and  fewer  mill- 
ions he  gives  to  his  pet  university. 
True  enough,  there  are  ungenerous 
people  who  will  say  that  Mr.-  Rockefel- 
ler's satisfaction  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  money  he  gives  to  workmen  is 
distributed  in  the  form  called  wages, 
and  that  the  inventor  of  "standard  oil" 
rarely  pays  his  men  more  than  they 
earn.  But  that  is  a  sort  of  meanness 
that  might  be  compared  to  my  own 


if  I  were  to  boast  of  the  fact  (which  I 
mention  only  incidentally  and  without 
any  wish  to  magnify  my  own  superior 
skill)  that  the  burro-breeder  already 
mentioned  is  insanely  jealous  of  me 
because  he  knows  I  could  make  more 
money  at  the  business  than  he  can  if 
I  should  try — a  thing  1  may  yet  do  if 
he  continues  to  refuse  to  sell  burros  to 
my  Eastern  friends.  1  never  expect  a 
large  commission — fifty  per  cent  is  an 
equal  and  fair  division. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with 
Massachusetts,  having  ridden  from  one 
end  of  the  state  to  the  other.  I  know 
Boston,  having  visited  the  good  old 
town  one  foggy  day  in  November,  so  I 
could  write  intelligently,  and  therefore 
may  (modestly  enough)  venture  to 
make  public  the  advice  I  gave  to  the 
Boston  lady,  remarking  in  passing  that 
I  made  no  charge  for  my  opinion  or  the 
time  spent  in  writing  it.  She  had  in- 
closed a  stamp. 

Most  of  the  burros  in  Colorado  (thus 
I  wrote  to  the  Boston  lady)  are  natives 
of  the  state,  and  their  ancestors  for 
many  generations  have  lived  in  this  high 
altitude,  feeding  on  its  rich  and  des- 
iccated herbage,  and  breathing  its  thin, 
anhydrous  air.  Consequently,  if  taken 
to  a  state  near  sea-level,  the  burro 
would  in  a  measure  lose  its  picturesque- 
ness  and  its  value.  Its  shaggy  coat  wet 
by  the  frequent  rains  of  the  humid 
East,  its  trusty  feet  soiled  by  the  mud 
of  undried  streets,  its  lungs  filled  with 
the  heavy  sea  air — the  burro  could 
not  but  change,  perhaps  degenerate. 
Doubtless  its  voice  would  become  less 
mellow  and  engaging  than  when  heard 
among-    the    distant    and  reverberant 


help  with  the  harvesting  and  stacking, 
and  a  number  of  extra  hands  at  thresh- 
ing. If  the  crop  threshes  out  well  his 
hundred  acres  ought  to  yield  a  thou- 
sand barrels,  which  will  bring  a  return 
of  three  dollars  a  barrel.  There  is  no 
other  country  in  the  world  where  such 
results  have  been  obtained.  In  Japan, 
China,  India,  and  other  countries  where 
the  culture  has  always  prospered  with- 
out the  tise  of  machinery,  half  an  acre 
to  an  acre  is  about  all  one  man  at- 
tempts to  cultivate.  The  grower  of 
these  old  countries  will  have  to  modern- 
ize his  methods  or  his  American  com- 
petitor will  soon  crowd  him  out  of  the 
market. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  South  Dakota.— This  is  a  great  stock 
country.  Thousands  of  head  of  sheep  and 
cattle  graze  upon  the  open  range  the  year 
round  without  extra  feed.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
look  well  and  will  go  onto  the  market  in 
splendid  condition.  The  range  is  in  good 
condition.  Good  locations  can  still  be  taken 
under  the  homestead  law.  Men  are  very 
scarce,  the  wages  paid  being  from  $25  to  $35 
a  month,  including  board.  A.  W.  S. 

Seim,  S.  D. 

From  Texas— Hired  Help.— To  Mrs.  L.  E. 
S.,  in  Farm  and  Fireside  of  August  15th,. 
Yours  is  not  a  very  unusual  case.  There  is  a 
remedy,  however.  Your  workmen  soon  learn 
that  they  are  the  masters  and  you  the  worker. 
My  remedy  is  to  manage  my  own  business. 
I  have  employed  farm  and  ranch  hands  during 
the  most  of  the  time  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  rarely  have  had  any  trouble.  The  good 
treatment  is  all  right,  but  the  no  milking,  no 
carrying  of  water,  lying  abed  until  after 
breakfast  and  riding  the  farm-horses  at  night 
won't  do.   When  a  man  is  hired  tell  him 


THRESHING  RICE 


mountain  crags.  Perhaps  even  its 
manners  would  be  less  attractive  in  an 
Eastern  city  than  they  appear  to  trav- 
elers in  the  mountains. 

But,  my  dear  madam  (thus  I  concluded 
rhy  letter),  it  is  probable  that  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  most  serious  obsta- 
cle to  the  domestication  of  the  burro 
in  the  East — in  your  altitude,  latitude 
and  climate.  I  can,  indeed,  send  you  a 
burro,  and  warrant  him  hardy  and  gen- 
tle and  usable;  if  need  were,  I  could 
send  .you  alfalfa  and  loco  to  feed  him; 
and  I  can  guarantee  his  pedigree,  but 
his  name,  which  is  his  most  precious 
quality,  is  our  own  inalienable  posses- 
sion, neither  transferable  nor  export- 
able. I  can  ship  you  a  burro  from 
Colorado,  but  when  he  reaches  Boston 
he  will  be  nothing  but  an  ass. 

D.  W.  Working. 


NEW  RICE  CULTURE  ON  THE  GULF  COAST 

[continued  from  page  3] 

known  eatable  for  people  of  a  warm 
climate,  and  there  will  always  be 
an  export  market  for  the  surplus  prod- 
uct. Its  by-products  are  valuable  for 
stock  feeding.  Its  straw  is  superior  to 
prairie-hay,  and  far  more  nutritious 
than  corn-stalks.  It  is  more  desirable 
as  a  crop  than  cotton,  for  the  reason 
that  the  by-product  of  the  latter  is  too 
valuable  to  be  left  upon  the  farm.  It  can 
be  raised  as  far  north  as  the  thirty- 
sixth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  its  cul- 
ture is  very  profitable. 

It  is  claimed  that  one  man  with  a 
four-mule  team  can  plant  and  harvest 
one  hundred  acres  of  rice.  Of  course, 
he  will  have  to  have  an  extra  man  to 


exactly  what  you  expect  him  to  do,  what 
time  to  go  to  work,  when  to  leave  off,  and 
what  extra  privileges  will  be  given  to  him, 
and  then  firmly  exact  the  full  measure  agreed 
to.  If  not  rendered  respectfully  discharge 
him  without  hesitation.  Every  employer  will 
have  one  of  two  reputations.  If  he  will  have 
men  to  do  good  work  he  must  be  known  as 
one  who  exacts  it.  Don't  be  too  good. 
Houston  Heights,  Texas.  B.  A.  R. 


From  Florida.— Florida  has  a  wonderful 
climate.  Many  people  of  the  Northern  states 
believe  that  a  summer  in  Florida  would  be 
past  endurance,  when,  in  fact,  our  summers 
are  more  pleasant  than  the  same  season  in 
the  Northern  states.  We  are  in  the  "trade- 
winds  section"  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  sun-stroke  was 
never  recorded  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We 
always  have  a  delightful  breeze  during  the 
day,  and  cool,  refreshing  nights.  We  produce 
an  abundance  of  hay  of  the  best  quality, 
though  it  is  more  trouble  to  cure  hay  here 
than  in  the  North,  because  of  much  rain 
nearly  every  afternoon.  We  also  produce 
corn,  oats,  rice,  cassava,  peanuts,  cow-peas, 
velvet-beans,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  etc. 
For  market  we  grow  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
grape-fruit,  strawberries,  egg-plant,  pine- 
apples, tomatoes,  cantaloupes,  cabbage,  peas, 
beans,  etc.  Cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  poultry 
and  bees  all  do  well  here.  For  the  man  with 
capital  who  is  willing  to  devote  his  time  to 
business  methods  in  farming  there  is  an 
abundant  opportunity  for  investments.  For 
the  poor  man  who  is  willing  to  work  there 
is  a  chance  to  make  a  home  of  his  very  own. 
There  is  an  excellent  chance  for  the  invalid 
to  recover  lost  health  in  this  glorious  climate 
of  sunshine  and  flowers.  Bartow,  the  county- 
seat  of  Polk,  has  fourteen  miles  of  paved 
streets,  electric-lights,  water  works  and  a 
splendid  school  system.  No  more  healthful 
location  can  be  found  than  in  the  hill  coun- 
try east  of  the  city.  D.  C.  G. 

Bartow,  Fla. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found 
in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  it  will  save,  and 
its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Co., 
who  make  this  Electric  Handy  Wagon  and  the 
now  famous  Electric  Wheels,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low  down 
wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Electric 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels, 
steel  hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and  make 
practically  a  new  wagon  out  of 
the  old  one.  They  can  be  had  in 
any  height  desired  and  any  width 
of  tire  up  to  eight  inches.  With 
an  extra  set  of  these  wheels  a 
farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low  down  wagon  at  will. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  the  full 
"Electric  Line"  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  9G,  Quincy,  111. 


A  GOOD  ROOF 

At  a  Low  Prico 

is  what  you  get  every 
time  you  use 

SWAN'S 

The  roof  is  the  most 
expensive  element 
of  repair  on.  all 
buildings.  We  help 

I  you   make  it  the 

I I  east  expensive. 
Easily  laid  on  new 
roofs  or  over  old 

shingles  or  tin.  Becomes  as  hard  and  resisting  as  Blate. 
It's  Fire.  Wind  and  Water  Proof.  Send  for  free 
samples  and  circulars. 

THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO.,      112  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


H 


OW  MANY  APPLES 

does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel 
of  Cider?  No  matter ;  it  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a. 


HYDRAULIC 
Cider  Press 

and  the  cider  will  be  better, 

Surer  and  will  keep  longer, 
on't  buy  until  you  get  our  Catalogue. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  Cilleod,  Ohio 


The  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  mafchine  ever 
used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the  water 
with  the  milk  or  require  power  to  operate 
it.  Every  farmer  makes  creamery  butter 
and  more  of  it.  It  has  double  the  cooling 
^surface  of  that  of  any  separator  made. 
^Ask  your  grocer  for  them  or  write  direct  to, 

EI>.  S.  (X'SIUIAN,  Sole  Manufacturer 
Agents  Wanted.  P.O.  Box  Hl.CentervIlh',  la. 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

Good  condition,  used  short  time  only;  new  threads 
and  couplings;  for  Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  from  % 
to  12  inch  diameter.  Our  price  per  foot  on  %  inch  is 
3c ;  on.  1  inch  3>£e.    Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  84. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 


CRESCENT  PENCE 

will  last  a  lifetime.  Composed  of  all  large  wires  and 
Galvanized  Steel  Stays.    Catalogue  free.  Address 

THE  C.  M.  FENCE  STAY  CO.,  11  Canal  St.,  Covington,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


£5  designs,  all  steel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue  free. 
EOEOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
43 Z  North  St., 
Eofaomoj  Indiana. 


STEE1A«^LAWN  FENCI 


60  DESIGNS  CHEAP  AS  WOOD. 
Also  make  high  grade  STEEL  RANGES.   Bay  from 
as  and  you  get  Manfr's  Prices.    CATALOG  FREE. 
Write  us  to-day.    UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO. 
971  N.  10th  St.,      TERRS  HAUTE,  ISO. 


Mb 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Folly  Warranted.   Catalog  Free. 

COLLED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Box  18,         Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  B.  A. 


Entirely  New 

We  have  just  Issued  the  Twentieth  Century 
Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of 
All  Lands.  Two  invaluable  reference  works  In 
one,  and  sold  at  one  fourth  customary  Atlas  prices. 
Gives  Official  Census  and  Crop  Statistics  of  1900. 
New  copyrighted  Maps.  New  and  brilliantly  illus- 
trated Gazetteer.   Thoroughly  up  to  date. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Sold  only  through  agents  and  guaranteed  the  finest 
seller  on  the  market.  Our  agents  are  doubling 
the  best  profits  they  ever  made  before.  Contains 
170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches.  340  Col- 
ored Maps  and  beautiful  and  strictly  representa- 
tive Illustrations.   Extra  liberal  agency  terms. 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


September  15,  1901 


Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 


Cow-pea  Hay. — Earlier  in  the  sea- 
son one  ol  our  friends  in  Okla- 
homa asked  about  the  curing  of 
cow-pea  vines  for  hay.  I  have 
grown  this  leguminous  plant  only  in  an 
experimental  way,  and  have  no  personal 
experience  with  it  as  a  hay  crop.  The 
vines  are  said  to  be  difficult  to  cure. 
But  so  is  mammoth  red  clover  when  we 
grow  a  mammoth  crop.  I  simply  cut 
it  when  I  feel  sure  of  a  dry  day,  let  it 
dry  on  one  side,  then  turn  it  until  dry 
enough  on  the  other  (neither  side  to 
be  dust-diy),  and  then  put  it  in  good 
big  hay-cocks  to  sweat,  afterward  pack- 
ing it  tightly  into  the  hay-mow.  Prof. 
W.  F.  Massey,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station,  who  for  years  has 
been  the  most  persistent  advocate  of 
the  cow-pea  as  a  fodder  crop  not  only 
for  the  South,  but  to  some  extent  also 
for  Northern  locations,  is  the  author  of 
a  book  just  published,  "Crop  Growing 
and  Crop  Feeding,"  in  which  a  good 
deal  is  said  in  favor  pf  the  cow-pea  as 
a  plant  that  will  do  all  the  farmer  could 
expect  clover  to  do,  "and  do  it  in  a 
tithe  of  the  time  it  takes  clover  to  do 
it,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time, 
give  him  a  crop  of  forage  of  unequaled 
value  for  stock  of  any  kind."  This 
book  contains  a  wealth  of  information 
about  almost  all  crops,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anything  in  it  about 
the  best  way  of  curing  cow-pea  hay. 

The  Cow-pea-  at  the  North. — "The 
value  of  the  cow-pea  as  a  hay  crop," 
says  Professor  Massey,  "is  being  recog- 
nized in  localities  far  north  of  where 
we  formerly  thought  it  possible  to 
successfully  grow  it.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of 
early  maturing  varieties  like  the  War- 
ren Extra  Early,  which  ripens  in  sixty 
days  from  the  sowing,  and  thus  gives 
the  Northern  grower  an  opportunity 
to  get  the  crop  almost  as  well  as  the 
Southern  farmer.  Especially  in  the 
West  has  its  value  been  recognized." 
That  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  ripen 
the  earlier  cow-pea  varieties  in  New 
York  State  I  have  discovered  in  the 
course  of  my  trials  many  years  ago; 
also  that  we  can  get  a  heavy  growth 
of  vines.  But  I  believe  sixty  days  is 
rather  too  short  a  time.  I  had  this 
year  a  very  small  cow-pea  sent  to  me 
for  trial  as  a  variety  for  table  use.  It 
was  planted  early  in  June,  and  the 
strong,  upright-growing, bush-like  vines 
ark  now  covered  with  pods  that  will 
begin  to  get  ripe  by  September.  The 
plants  are  still  blooming  and  setting 
pods.  Another  variety,  which  has  a 
more  prostrate  habit  of  growth,  is  only 
just  beginning  to  bloom  at  this  writ- 
ing (August  20th).  .The  earlier  one  un- 
doubtedly is  the  one  we  want  here,  if 
any.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  yield 
of  ripe  beans  will  be  very  large. 

Soy-beans. — My  patch  of  Japanese 
soy-beans  (quite  a  respectable  one  for 
a  trial  patch,  too,  being  a  large  portion 
of  an  acre)  contains  but  a  single 
variety,  but  an  entirely  satisfactory 
one.  I  received  the  first  seed  of  it  un- 
der the  name  of  American  coffee-berry. 
It  is  a  rather  small  bean,  of  light  color, 
somewhat  resembling-  a  small  Canada 
pea.  Being  planted  from  early  to  mid- 
dle June,  the  plants  are  now  from  three 
to  four  feet  high  and  well  loaded  with 
pods.  They  will  unquestionably  ripen 
an  immense  crop  of  seed.  I  believe  I 
was  one  of  the  very  first  who  ever  tried 
this  crop  in  America,  although  on  a 
small  scale  (in  about  1S71),  but  it  has 
taken  me  nearly  thirty  years  to  learn 
how  to  appreciate  it  at  its  full  worth. 
I  am  now  almost  in  love  with  the  soy- 
bean. Professor  Massey,  in  the  book 
already  mentioned,  says:  "Like  all 
other  legumes,  the  soy  thrives  best  on 
a  soil  well  supplied  with  phosphoric 
acid,  potash  and  lime;  and  while  it 
gives  a  heavier  crop  on  strong  soils,  it 
will  thrive  on  land  too  poor  to  grow  a 
crop  of  clover.  In  fact,  the  plant 
thrives  on  a  great  variety  of  soils." 

I  find  the  soy-bean  almost  indifferent 
to  dry  weather.  I  have  heretofore 
planted  it  for  its  seed,  and  used  only 
the  dry  stalks  after  threshing,  for  cat- 


tle feed  simply  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
withotit  looking  for  much  value  "  in 
them.  Closer  acquaintanceship  with 
the  crop,  however,  has  fully  convinced 
me  that  we  have  in  the  soy-bean  the 
most  valuable  of  all  fodder  crops  for 
Northern  locations  (more  valuable, 
even,  than  those  early  cow-peas),  that 
are  intended  to  furnish  green  stuff  for 
our  cattle  and  other  stock  during  sum- 
mer and  fall  when  pastures  are  dry  and 
short.  Oats  and  peas  are  good  enough 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer,  and 
if  we  can  get  a  patch  started  late, 
again  in  the  fall  after  frost;  but  a  patch 
of  soys,  easily  started  in  early  June  on 
good  soil,  will  give  an  abundance  of  the 
best  green  feed  from  the  end  of  July 
to  the  end  of  August,  and  another 
patch  started  late  in  June,  or  a  late 
variety  planted  simultaneously  with  the 
earlier  one,  will  continue  the  green  feed 
to  the  time  of  killing  frost.  In  short, 
the  soy  will  help  our  cows  to  that  full 
stomach  which  is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
tections for  them  against  the  flies  and 
hold  them  to  the  full  flow  of  milk.  As 
to  the  general  cultivation  of  the  crop 
I  quote  Professor  Massey  again  as  fol- 
lows: "The  upright  habit  of  the  plant 
makes  it  easier  to  handle  in  harvesting. 
The  seed  of  the  soy  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, but  the  best  crops  are  usually 
grown  where  the  beans  are  drilled  in 
rows,  like  ordinary  beans,  and  well  cul- 
tivated. The  Massachusetts  station 
found  that  while  the  soy,  like  other 
legumes,  needs  potash,  it  does  best 
when  it  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  a 
muriate.  When  sown  in  drills  half  a 
bushel  of  seed  will  suffice  for  one  acre 
of  land;  when  sown  broadcast  twice  as 
much  or  more  will  be  needed.  When 
sown  for  hay  the  ordinary  wheat-drill 
will  put  them  in  about  right,  and  the 
hay  will  be  more  easily  cured  when  the 
plants  are  grown  thickly.  The  crop 
should  be  cut  for  hay  as  soon  as  the 
pods  are  mature,  but  not  dry  and  hard. 
Unlike  the  cow-pea,  the  hard,  round 
seed  of  the  soy  admits  of  the  crop  being 
threshed  for  the  seed  with  an  ordinary 
machine  which  would  split  most  of  the 
cow-peas.  A  crop  of  two  tons  or  more 
of  hay  can  be  made  on  land  in  a  fail- 
state  of  fertility."  .  .  .  These  ref- 
erences to  making  hay  of  the  soy  may 
be  to  some  extent  applied  to  the  mak- 
ing of  cow-pea  hay.  At  present  I  am 
more  interested  in  the  green-fodder 
feature  of  these  crops.  For  summer 
feed  I  would  sow  the  soy  in  drills  about 
fifteen  inches  apart,  using  from  ten  to 
sixteen  quarts  of  seed  of  my  small 
variety  to  the  acre,  and  cultivate  a  few 
times  with  the  hand  wheel-hoe.  Sow- 
ing and  cultivation,  if  the  land  was  as 
thoroughly  prepared  as  it  should  be, 
will  not  require  much  time  and  effort, 
and  will  pay  well.  I  think  in  most 
cases  it  will  also  pay  well  to  apply  a 
light  dressing,  broadcast,  each  of  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  My 
patch,  sown  for  the  seed,  was  planted, 
in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart  and  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  peck  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  It  is  now  a  perfect  mat  of  green 
stuff,  and  if  cut  now  would  surely  yield 
two  or  more  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

Pineapple  Strawberries. — The  other 
day  I  saw  some  strawberry -plants  in 
pots  in  the  Horticultural  Building  of 
the  Pan-American  labeled  "Pineapple 
Strawberry."  A  circular  found  on  the 
table,  for  free  distribution,  advertises 
plants  of  this  foreign  variety.  This 
"Pineapple"  or  ("Ananas")  strawberry 
is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  We 
had  it  in  our  folks'  garden  in  Ger- 
many, and  I  well  remember  how  I,  as 
a  boy,  would  pick  for  those  large  ber- 
ries of  high  flavor.  I  tried  my  luck 
with  them  after  I  came  to  this  country. 
About  thirty  years  ago  I  had  my 
friends  across  the  water  send  me  a  lot 
of  plants,  and  I  coddled  and  cared  for 
them  the  best  I  knew,  but  they  never 
amounted  to  anything.  Possibly  the 
soil  conditions  were  not  right.  If  I 
were  to  try  them  again  I  think  I  would 
plant  them  in  clay  loam. 

True  to  Name? — While  appreciating 
the  fact  that  the  path  of  our  nursery- 
men and  seedsmen  is  not  altogether 
without  thorns,  I  have  to  find  a  little 
fault  with  them  occasionally.  With 
the  great  care  they  pretend  to  take  to 
send  out  goods  that  are  absolutely  true 
to  name,  and  with  the  systematic  way 
their  business  is  conducted,  we  should 


expect  that  they  give  to  their  custo- 
mers exactly  what  is  asked  for.  My 
gooseberry-bushes  were  all  secured 
from  what  I  considered  the  most  reli- 
able sources,  and  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  testing  varieties.  One  of  our 
readers  in  Clifton,  New  York,  now  calls 
my  attention  to  an  evident  mix-up  of 
varieties.  The  picture  of  the  gooseberry 
at  the  left  in  the  illustration  in  the 
August  15th  issue  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, with  its  scattering  minute  prickles, 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Industry. 
The  name  of  the  berry  that  I  purchased 
as  Keepsake  I  am  unable  to  determine. 
It  is  not  Lancashire  Lad,  as  suggested 
by  our  friend.  In  buying  odd  things, 
as  foreign  gooseberries,  apricots,  mul- 
berries, or  anything  not  belonging  to 
our  standard  fruits,  we  run  consider- 
able risk  of  getting  different  varieties 
than  what  they  are  pretended  to  be. 

Dairy  Equipments. — In  the  Dairy 
Building,  which  is  an  annex  to  the 
Manufactures  Building,  I  came  across 
a  good  many  things,  too,  which  will 
interest  the  owners  of  cows.  Fore- 
most among  these  equipments,  of 
course,  are  the  modern  cream-separa- 
tors, and  I  find  here  represented  the 
machines  made  by  the  De  Laval  people, 
P.  M.  Sharpless,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company. 
The  smallest  made  by  the  Pennsylvania 
concern  is  named  "Buttercup,"  having 
a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  milk  an  hour.  I  have 
often  examined  the  advertisements  and 
circulars  of  the  manufacturers  of 
cream-separators,  and  wishfully  noticed 
the  descriptions  of  "baby"  separators, 
such  as  may  be  used  by  people  who 
keep  only  a  few  cows.  It  is  only  the 
comparatively  high  price  (fifty  dollars) 
which  the  smallest  of  these  convenient 
machines  are  sold  for  which  has  been 
able  to  keep  my  desires  for  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  them  thus  far  below  the 
buying-point.  The  manufacturers  claim 
that  ten  per  cent  of  the  cream  is  saved 
by  the  use  of  separators.  This  may 
be  some  exaggeration,  but  the  Sharpless 
people  insist  that  the  use  of  the  "But- 
tercup" would  surely  pay  for  itself 
within  a  few  years  in  the  extra  amount 
of  butter,  even  where  only  two  cows 
are  kept.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
trial.  Butter-colors  I  always  pass  by 
without  more  than  a  glance  at  the  ex- 
hibit. I  have  no  use  for  butter-color. 
I  do  not  eat  butter  for  the  looks.  If  it 
is  good  and  sweet  and  clean  I  could  eat 
it  with  more  enjoyment  if  a  little  pale 
than  if  a  lot  of  foreign  substances  were 
added  to  it  just  to  give  it  color.  If 
you  wish  to  have  high-colored  butter, 
keep  Guernseys,  or  even  Jerseys,  and  in 
summer  feed  them  largely  on  new 
clover,  and  you  will  get  the  color.  An- 
other apparently  good  thing  is  the  fiber 
butter-package  made  by  a  Detroit. 
Michigan,  concern.  It  is  a  round  box 
made  of  water-proof  wood  fiber  and 
lined  with  parchment  paper,  in  sizes 
for  one  to  ten  pounds  of  butter.  The 
manufacturers  also  make  such  boxes 
for  jellies.  T.  Greiner. 


BEAUTIFYING  FARM  HOMES 

A  good  example  is  a  climbing  rose, 
the  Crimson  Rambler.  It  is  four  years 
old  and  is  on  a  trellis  eight  feet  high 
and  eight  feet  long,  and  any  one  can 
see  how  well  it  covers  it.  When  in  full 
bloom  it  is  a  great  bank  of  the  most 
beautiful  crimson  roses.  This  plant 
shows  what  a  little  care  and  judicious 
training  will  do  for  a  climbing-rose. 
It  was  planted  in  fairly  rich  soil  and. 
has  been  well  mulched  with  half  rotten 
chips  and  manure.  It  has  been  care- 
fully trained  and  pruned  by  its  owner, 
who  is  a  laborer  in  a  lumber-yard,  and 
it  truly  is  a  beautiful  thing.  I  asked 
its  owner  if  he  could  tell  me  about  how 
much  time  he  has  spent  on  it  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  after  studying  a 
few  moments  he  said,  "About  forty  or 
fifty  minutes!*'  I  have  noticed  that  if 
a  man  really  desires  to  make  his  home 
surroundings  look  attractive  he  will 
find  a  way  for  doing  it.  Many  dislike 
to  begin  because  the  task  appears  too 
great.  This  climbing-rose  is  an  object- 
lesson  to  such  men.  With  less  than  one 
hour's  work  in  twelve  months  its  owner 
has  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  its  kind 
in  his  town.  And  it  is  leading  him  still 
further;  he  is  planning  more  improve- 
ments. Fred  Grundy. 


Orchard  ^(ji 
and  Small  Fruits 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Locust  Sprouts.— E.  W.  M.,  Millville, 
Mass.  The  only  satisfactory  remedy  for  get- 
ting rid  of  locust  sprouts  is  to  keep  them  cut 
close  to  the  ground  for  one  season,  especially 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  If  this 
is  persistently  followed  the  roots  will  exhaust 
their  vitality  and  they  will  die  out. 

The  Hardiness  o£  Plants. — I  was  much 
interested  last  summer  in  comparing  notes 
with  some  English  gardeners.  Along  the 
line  of  hardiness,  for  instance,  I  was  told 
that  in  central  England  the  ordinary  hydran- 
gea (H.  pauiculata),  which  is  so  very  hardy 
here,  was  pretty  sure  to  kill  to  the  ground 
and  even  to  kill  out  entirely,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  satisfactory  plant  on  this  account.  And 
yet  this  was  in  a  section  where  they  can 
grow  a  wonderful  variety  of  plants  which 
would  scarcely  be  hardy  in  southern  Ohio. 

Grafting-  Pear  on  Crab.— B.  H.  S.,  Tif- 
fany, Wis.  I  have  never  tried  the  Gakovsky 
pear  on  the  Whitney  Xo.  20  apple,  but  have 
had  considerable  experience  with  grafting 
others  of  the  Russian  varieties  of  pears  on 
apples.  I  have  found  them  \o  take  readily 
and  to  make  fairly  good  unions,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Gakovsky  will  do 
the  same,  since  it  is  a  vigorous  grower.  I 
doubt  very  much,  however,  if  it  will  be  a 
success  when  top-worked,  since  the  union 
will  be  so  much  exposed  that  it  will  very 
likely  be  injured  and  not  become  permanent. 
As  a  root-graft  I  think  it  will  succeed  well, 
as  the  scion  will  soon  send  out  roots  of 
its  own. 

Leaf-miner  —  Diseased  Rose-leaves.— 

J.  P.,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  leaves  of 
your  grape-vine  are  injured  by  what  is  known 
as  a  leaf-miner,  the  larvae  of  which  work  in 
the  leaf  between  the  upper  and  lower  skins 
and  eat  the  green  portion.  If  you  look  care- 
fully you  will  find  them  there.  The  only  sat- 
isfactory remedy  is  to  gather  the  infected 
leaves  and  destroy  them,  and  in  this  way 

destroy  the  insect.  The  trouble  with  your 

rose-leaves  is  not  vthe  same  as  that  which 
injures  your  grape,  and  I  am  somewhat  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  to  ascribe  it;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  some  fungus,  and  would  suggest  that  you 
spray  the  plants  with  sulphide  of  potash  at 
the  rate  of  one  half  ounce  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  first  removing  and  burning  all  of  the 
diseased  foliage. 

Shot-hole  Fnngns.-W.  A.,  Winsted, 
Conn.  The  plum-leaves  inclosed  have  been  in- 
jured by  what  is  known  as  the  shot-hole  fun- 
gus (Spetoria  cerasina).  This  fungus  is  a  very 
common  cause  of  injury  to  some  varieties  of 
plums.  It  makes  its  appearance  early  in  the 
summer,  and  first  appears  as  small  purplish 
spots,  which  later  on  destroy  the  tissues, 
which  drop  out.  leaving  holes  in  the  leaf,  and 
so  injures  the  foliage  that  the  fruit  cannot 
mature.  This  disease  is  quite  easily  com- 
bated by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
which  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
appear,  and  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks  until  the  middle  of  July.  Four 
applications  should  be  sufficient  even  in  very 
bad  seasons,  and  two  or  three  will  be  found 
sufficient.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be 
so  bad  with  you,  since  you  have  sprayed 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  unless  it  is  that 
you  did  not  begin  your  spraying  early  enough. 
There  is  no  connection  between  this  disease 
on  the  foliage  and  the  fly  which  you,  mention, 
or  the  rust  which  affected  the  blackberries 
formerly  grown  upon  the  land.  Some  vari- 
eties of  the  plum  are  especially  subject  to  this 
disease,  while  others  are  seldom  affected. 
This  fact  probably  accounts  for  the  reason 
why  some  of  your  varieties  are  entirely  im- 
mune from  its  injuries. 

Osage  Orange— White-ash  Seedlings. 
— R.  E.  H.,  West  Torringtou,  Conn.  Small 
Osage  orange  plants  could  be  safely  set  in 
the  autumn  in  your  section,  provided  the 
work  was  carefully  done  and  after  planting 
the  plants  were  mulched  with  several  iuches 
of  stable  manure  or  similar  material;  or,  in- 
stead of  this,  if  the  plants  were  covered  with 
earth  on  the  approach  of  winter.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  best  for  inexperienced  planters 

to  do  their  planting  in  the  spring.  The  seed 

of  white  ash  grows  quite  readily  if  it  is 
wintered  in  good  shape.  One  of  the  best 
ways  of  wintering  is  to  lay  it  upon  hard 
ground  as  upon  a  garden  walk  and  cover  it 
with  a  box.  In  a  small  way  it  is  well  to  mix 
it  with  sand  and  bury  it  in  the  ground. 
Nurserymen  generally  winter  it  in  lofts 
spread  out  on  the  floor,  and  turn  it  occasion- 
ally during  the  winter.  If  wintered  as  di- 
rected it  is  very  sure  to  grow  if  sown  early 
in  good  soil.  In  the  case  of  a  small  lot  of 
seed  which  had  been  mixed  with  sand  I 
should  prefer  to  leave  it  in  the  sand  until  it 
had  started  a  little  in  the  spring,  and  then 
sow  outside:  but  it  should  be  turned  each 
day  to  prevent  molding.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  your  method  of  wintering  your  seed 
was  wrong,  or  else  that  the  seed  was  poor 
when  it  came  from  the  trees,  as  it  occasion- 
ally happens  that  the  seed-husks  form,  but 
there  is  no  meat  in  them. 
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CHARCOAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Pure  charcoal,  or  the  charred  wood 
from  the  stove,  when  fresh  is  an 
excellent  aid  in  arresting  bowel 
complaints,  and  is  both  sim- 
ple and  harmless.  Where  the  hens  have 
not  had  a  variety,  parched  grain  partly 
burnt  affords  an  agreeable  change,  and 
serves  nearly  the  same  purpose  as  char- 
coal. Oats,  corn,  wheat  or  even  bran 
will  be  readily  eaten  by  hens  when  they 
have  been  regularly  fed  on  a  sameness 
of  diet,  and  such  food  will  greatly  aid 
in  arresting  diarrhea  or  other  bowel 
disorders.  In  experiments  made  to  de- 
termine the  benefits  of  charcoal  in 
feeding,  if  any,  four  turkeys  were  con- 
fined in  a  pen  and  fed  on  meal,  boiled 
potatoes  and  oats,  and  four  others  of 
the  same  brood  were  at  the  same  time 
confined  in  another  pen  and  fed  daily 
on  the  same  articles,  but  with  one  pint 
of  finely  pulverized  charcoal  mixed 
with  their  food.  These  had  also  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  broken  charcoal  in  their 
pen.  The  eight  were  killed,  and  there 
was  a  difference  of  one  and  one  half 
pounds  each  in  favor  of  those  supplied 
with  charcoal.  They  were  the  fattest, 
and  the  meat  was  superior  in  point  of 
tenderness  and  flavor. 


CROP-BOUND 

What  is  known  as  hard-crop,  hard- 
craw,  or  crop-bound,  is  the  packing  of 
the  crop  until  it  is  distended  to  an  un- 
usual size,  the  cause  being  due  to  the 
closing  of  the  passage  leading  from  the 
crop  to  the  gizzard.  The  closing  of  this 
passage  happens  when  the  hen  swallows 
long  dried  grass,  a  piece  of  rope,  rag, 
or  some  other  substance.  But  hard- 
crop  may  come  from  indigestion.  When 
the  hens  have  been  overfed,  and  espec- 
ially on  grain,  their  digestive  organs 
become  deranged,  the  food  does  not 
pass  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard,  and 
the  contents  of  the  crop  may  ferment 
and  become  sour.  First,  try  carbonate 
of  soda,  giving  one  fourth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  hour  until  four  doses 
have  been  taken,  and  work  the  crop 
with  the  hand.  Dissolve  the  soda  in 
water  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
pour  it  down  the  throat  by  using  a  tea- 
spoon, but  be  careful  not  to  strangle 
the  bird.  If  this  fails  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  open  the  crop  by  making  an 
incision  which,  however,  should  not  be 
done  by  an  inexperienced  person.  The 
object  should  be  not  to  overfeed  and 
thus  cause  indigestion. 


DISEASES  AND  FILTH 

Diseases  have  their  origin  in  filth,  dirt 
and  unsanitary  surroundings  or  in  the 
food.  In  nearly  all  instances  they  can 
be  traced  back  to  one  of  these  causes. 
If  the  cause  is  not  removed  it  is  impos- 
sible to  more  than  temporarily  cure  the 
birds  of  their  ailments.  There  is  no 
time  when  these  matters  should  be 
more  earnestly  considered  than  in  the 
summer.  It  is  claimed  that  neither 
disease,  mites  nor  other  troubles  at- 
tack healthy  chickens,  but  this  is  only 
partly  true.  When  the  hen-house  is  in- 
fested with  mites  or  germs  of  disease, 
the  poultry  kept  in  the  place  will  be 
diseased  more  or  less.  But  the  healthy 
ones  will  resist  the  attacks  the  longest, 
and  with  favorable  surroundings  they 
will  soon  throw  off  the  disease.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  the  birds  are  more 
subject  to  attack,  and  the  warm 
weather  favors  the  growth  and  multi- 
plication of  germs  and  insects.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  prevent  this.  The 
housing  quarters  need  a  thorough  over- 
hauling and  general  cleansing.  Every 
nook  and  corner  in  the  place  where  an 
insect  could  possibly  hide  should  be 
fumigated  and  cleansed. 


CHICKS  FROM  PULLETS 

Hens  are  considered  by  some  as  bet- 
ter than  pullets  for  producing  chicks, 
provided  they  are  not  made  too  fat,  for 
the  following  reasons:    First,  a  hen  is 


fully  matured  and  has  completed  her 
growth,  while  the  pullet  is  an  immature 
bird — a  large  chick — and  is  not  capable 
of  imparting  the  hardiness,  vigor  and 
stamina  that  comes  from  the  parent 
that  is  fully  and  completely  matured 
in  every  respect.  In  experiments  made 
with  hens  and  pullets  it  was  found  that 
while  the  eggs  of  the  pullets  hatched 
fully  as  well  as  those  from  hens,  yet  a 
large  proportion  of  the  chicks  from  the 
pullets'  eggs  died.  Another  point  is,  be 
careful  of  buying.  When  one  buys  his 
hens  or  pullets  he  may  have  to  procure 
them  from  different  sources,  and  in  so 
doing  he  also  buys  disease  and  lice. 
Raise  your  pullets  if  possible,  and  then 
you  will  have  them  of  same  kind  of 
breeding.  Never  bring  a  strange  fowl 
on  the  place  and  you  will  be  safer  from 
disease,  lice  and  other  difficulties. 


OLD  HENS 

Old  hens  are  sometimes  the  best  in 
the  flock,  and  hens  two  years  old  should 
be  preferred  if  eggs  are  desired  for 
hatching  purposes.  An  impression  has 
grown  that  a  hen  becomes  less  valuable 
after  her  second  year  and  that  she  must 
be  substituted  by  a  pullet.  This  is  a 
mistake.  A  hen  is  in  her  prime  at  three 
and  four  years  old.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  sacrificing  good  hens  so  long 
as  they  lay,  and  they  may  be  profitably 
kept  until  they  are  six  or  seven  years 
old.  The  supposition  that  a  hen  lays 
only  six  hundred  eggs  in  her  life  and 
then  ceases  is  incorrect,  as  many  hens 
have  been  known  to  far  exceed  such 
limit.  After  a  hen  is  eighteen  months 
old  her  eggs  usually  hatch  well,  her 
eggs  being  much  better  than  pullets' 
for  that  purpose. 


WHEN  TO  BUY  FOWLS 

The  fall  of  the  year'  is  the  time  to 
buy  fowls  of  the  pure  breeds,  and  prices 
are  then  lower  and  the  majority  of 
breeders  do  not  care  to  winter  more 
stock  than  they  can  accommodate  com- 
fortably, being  consequently  disposed 
to  sell  at  lower  prices  than  in 1  the 
spring.  Better  stock  can  also  be  ob- 
tained in  the  fall,  as  breeders  have  more 
on  hand  from  which  to  select,  and  can 
more  easily  satisfy  customers. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Sore  Head — W.  J.,  Walterboro,  S.  C, 
writes:  "Please-  give  a  remedy  for  sore  head 
on  fowls." 

Reply:— Bathe  the  head  with  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash,  which  will  show  a 
purple  color.  When  dry  anoint  with  a  mix- 
ture of  cedar  and  olive  oils. 

Feeding-  Geese  in  Summer. — B.  N.  G., 
Oxford,  Pa.,  writes:  "Which  kind  of  grain 
should  I  give  young,  half-grown  geese  at  this 
season?" 

Reply:— They  will  require  no  food  except 
that  which  they  can  secure  on  a  pasture  lot. 
Clover,  all  kinds  of  grass  and  many  young 
weeds  are  relished  by  them,  but  they  prefer 
the  tender  roots  of  young  plants. 

limber  Neck — P.  B.  M„  Delaware,  Ky., 
writes:  "My  fowls  are  dying  with  what  is 
termed  limber  neck.  They  fall  off  the  roost, 
lie  on  the  floor  a  day  or  two,  and  die." 

Reply:— Details  of  management  should  have 
been  given.  The  disease  seems  to  exist  only 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  northern  Al- 
abama. Investigation  shows  that  the  difficulty 
is  frequently  due  to  eating  certain  maggots. 
Molasses  in  water  has  proved  beneficial  as  a 
remedy.  It  affects  very  fat  fowls  more  than 
others. 

Staggers  in  Tnrkeys  D.  L.  J.,  Kelsey- 

ville,  CaL,  writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of 
young  turkeys  a  month  old  and  over  stagger- 
ing or  becoming  dizzy  and  falling  down,  the 
eyes  being  glazed?  They  get'  over  it,  but 
some  die  when  they  have  it  a  long  time.  The 
weather  here  has  been  very  warm,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  from  eighty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  six  degrees." 

Reply:— You  should  have  stated  the  mode 
of  management.  The  cause  is  probably  the 
large  gray  lice  on  the  heads  and  necks, 
though  it  is  also  possible  that  high  feeding 
and  extremely  warm  weather  may  have 
affected  them.  If  lice  are  found,  anoint  with 
melted  lard,  and  paint  the  roosts  with  a  lice- 
killer. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

}  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  i 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN  ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN  ] 
SHIP  MAN  j 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  4  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

EENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


HE  cost  by  the  pound  or  gallon  is 
not  the  true  measure  of  paint 
economy.  Considering  the  cost  of 
material  and  labor  necessary  to  paint  a 
house,  Pure  "old  Dutch  process"  White  Lead 
is  the  cheapest  and,  durability  considered, 
by  far  the  most  economical,  and  is  the  only 
paint  that  will  give  permanent  satisfaction. 
The  brands  named  in  the  margin  are 
genuine. 

By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valuable 
information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  mailed  FREE  to 
all  applicants. 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  I 


National  Lead  Co.,,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 

YOU  CAN  EXAMINE  IT  at  jour  express  office  and  it  funnd  perfectly  satisfactory, 

exactly  as  represented,  one  of  the  BEST  ALL  AMERICAN  DOUBLE  BARREL 

BREECH  LOADING  SHOTGUNS  you  ever  *nw.  the  equal  of  any  breech 
loader  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at  $20.00  to 
$30.00  and  worth  a  dozen  cheap  Imported  Bel- 
glum  guuB  suehas  sell  at  $10.00  to  $20.00, 
in  short  If  you  consider  ft  the  greatest 
*5Sb         value  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  then 
PAY    THK    EXPRESS    AGENT  OUR 
SPECIAL  OFFER  Q  if)  QC 

PRICE  tplUllJv 

and  express  charges. 


cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to  «a, 
mention  No.  9DM.  and  we  will 
send  you  this  HIGH  GRADE 

ALL  AMERICAN  ,?< 

DOUBLE    BAR-  „.»«> 
REL  BREECH 
LOADING 
SHOTGUN 

by  express  C. 
O.  D.. subject 
to  ex- 
amina- 
tion. 


&2 


This  Is  one  of  the 
best  genuine  Amerl« 
can  gone  made,  double 
barrel,  breeeh  loading,  12-gaage, 
80  or  32-Inch  barrels,  weight,  1% 

to8'4 pounds,  bar  rebounding  locks,  finest  laminated  steel 
barrels,  choke  bored  for  smokeless  or  white  powder,  extension  rib, 
top  lever  break,  fancy  pistol  grip,  checkered  grip  and  fore  end,  Glid- 
den  shell  extractor.    No  longer,  stronger  or  better  shooting  (run  made. 
EVERY  GUN  COVERED  BY  OUR  BINDING  CUARANTEE.   Tour  money 
refunded  y  you  do  not  find  It  shoots  equal  to  any  (run  or  A  DO   nnCDIIf>V  t,  AH  ........ 

made.   ORDER  TODAY.    DON'T  DELAY.    Address  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  tremendous  growth  of  our 
package  trade  the  past  year,  through 
the  druggist,  grocer  and  general 
dealer,  is  due  alike  to  the  public's 
increased  knowledge  as  to  how  and 
why  it  should  he  used,  and  the  uni- 
versal satisfaction  that  has  attended 
every  trial  of  our  absolutely  pure 

20  MULE  TEAM  BRAND 

as  an  insecticide  and  antiseptic,  and 
in  toilet  and  bath,  laundry,  kitchen, 
sick-room  and  nursery. 

Its  varied  utility  in  the  household  econ- 
omy is  fully  described  in  our  Free  Book, 
"  Borax  in  the  Home,"  sent  all  who  write 
our  Chicago  office. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO. 
San  Francisco     Chicago       New  York 


JO  MAKE  FA~RM  »/7?roULTfiY-BUlLDiN0S^ 
WATERPROOF  and 
WlNDPR0OJv#em& 

Nothing  BetteBthsn 


NEPONSETf 
ROOFING' 

Sa  postal  brings  sample  ando 

 I  name  of  nearest  dealer,  fi 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  East  Walpole,  Mass.   Chicago,  III 


Signal  Mail  Box 


ORIGINAL  BOX  FOR 

RURAL  DELIVERY 


Bates- 
Hawley 
Patent. 


SPECIALLY  RtCOM- 
MENDED  BY  THE 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

Pull  government  size  18x6^x11^,  of 
taeavygalvanizedmetal  throughout.  Com- 
pletely weather  and  rust  proof.  Beauti- 
fully finished  In  aluminum  and  red  Post 
of  high  carbon  steel,  set  in  vitrified  tile 
base.  Bothwilllastalifetime.  Metal  Slg- 
nal  Flag  raises  automatically  when  mail 
is  deposited,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
visit  box  unless  flag  is  up.  Lock  of  finest 
master  keyed  type,  giving  the  security 
and  privacy  of  a  locked  P.O.  box.  Master 
key  prov  i  ded  for  carrier.  Name  of  owner 
permanently  stamped  on  attractive  name,, 
plate,  furnished  without  charge.  2 
Freo—  Box  and  post,  worth  $3.00;  tot 
first  person  sending  us  certified  list  of 
100  names  of  patrons  on  any  proposed 
route.  Send  for  particulars. 

Signal  Mail  Box  Co. 


JOLIET,  ILL. 


£1 


30Day 
Trial 
Free 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES! 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
Monarch  Malleable  Iron  &  Steel 
Ranges  we  -will  ship  the  first  one 
ordered  from  your  community  at 
the  wholesale  price ;  saving  you 
from  $10.00  to  $25.00.  Freight 
paid  400  miles. 
St^"SENT  FREE— Handsome  cata- 
logue with  wholesale  prices  and 
full  particulars. 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 

143  Lake  Street,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

Recently  St,  Louis,  Mo.  


TWICE  AS  MANY  EGGS 

and  twice  the  profit  when  hens  have  raw  cut  hone. 

Mann's  Bone  Cutter  Model. 

Open  hopper  and  automatic  feed  cats  all  bones,  meat 
andgrlstle,  without  waste,  easier  and  faster  than  any 
othertype.orsenditback.  10  DAYS  TRIAL  FREE— 
do  money  in  advance.  Free  catalog  explains  all. 
We  also  manufacture  Clover  Cutters,  Feed  Trays, 
Com  Shelley,  Granite  Crystal  Grit,  Etc. 

F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  32,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


STOCKING-FOOT  PATTERN 

for  footing  worn-out  stockings.    Cut  so  that  the 
.  seams  will  not  hurt  feet.    Sent  post-paid 
I  for  10c.  We  make  30  other  fast  sellers  for 
TRY  IT  n«  Agents.  B.  Koenlg  Mfg.Co.,Pottsvllle,Pa. 


GUNS 


AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

Send  for  Large  Catalogue  to 

G.  ¥.  HARDER,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


"GOOD  NEWS"  «%£Kyd» 

One  Year  only  10  cents.  All  about  the  homes  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  wonderful  Northwest.  Send  10  cents  to 
OPPORTUNITY  PUBLISHING  CO..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


t| LEE'S  LICE  KILLER  till,  all  mite. and  body ^ 
lice  by  simply  eprlDkliu^on  roosta  for  poultry  ;  on  beddin^^H 
for  hogs.  Big  sample  free.  Goo.  H.  Lee  Co.,Oiiiaha,Neb~ 


EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  0.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
■Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb.,  77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee,  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page book,"The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Absolutely  Free. 


Bend  nam.  and  fall  address  for  IS  as. 
■orted  color  stone,  gold  plated  stick  ping 
to  sell  at  10  cents  each.  When  you  hay. 
■old  them  send  no  the  money,  and  we  will 
send  yon  a  watch,  camera  or  any  other 
Article  yon  may  select  from  oar  larg. 
premium  list  sent  with  pins. 

V?e  give  the  best  premiums 
offered  by  any  firm. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co. 

121  jewett  Street, 

ATTLEBOHO.  MASS. 


DFATH  in  I  If.P  °n  fens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UEAlla  10  UU3  D.J.Umbert,Boi30.,ApponaiiI,R.I. 


CtiEE  TO  A6ENT8-Complete  outfit  for  blg- 
f  n  hr  paying  business.  All  profit*  clear,  as  we 
*  ~>r  i#"  PrePa7  charges.  The  rush  la  on,  so  coma 
quick.  FARM  AND  FLRE8LDE,  Snrlnjrlleld,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


September  15,  1901 


QUERIED 


Nonce 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest  will 
be  answered  in  tbese  columns  free  of  charge.  Quer- 
ies desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  information 
upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should  inclose 
stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and  post- 
office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany  each 
query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if  neces- 
sary. Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is 
expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paiper  only. 


Worms  in  Dried  Frnit   and  Weevil 

in  Peas.— Before  storing  away  for  winter 
place  the  dried  fruit  or  peas  in  a  tight  box 
or  barrel.  Into  a  saucer  set  on  top  of  the 
fruit  or  peas  pour  a  couple  of  ounces  of  bi- 
sulphid  of  carbon,  and  cover  closely.  In  a 
few  hours  the  fumes  of  this  volatile  liquid 
will  kill  all  the  insects  or  larvae.  Keep 
flame  away  from  the  vapors. 

Well-water  for  Irrigation.— E.  O., 
Hastings,  Minn.,  writes:  "I  am  about  to  put 
up  a  windmill  on  my  well,  with  elevated 
tank  for  sprinkling  the  lawn  and  watering 
the  garden.  Some  of  the  old  gardeners  tell 
me  that  well-water  is  injurious  to  vegetables 
on  account  of  its  hardness." 

Reply:— The  result  will  depend  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  water  in  the  well.  Water  from 
some  wells  is  harmless;  from  others,  impreg- 
nated with  alkali,  very  injurious.  Ask  your 
experiment  station  at  St.  Anthony  Park, 
Minn.,  for  any  reports  it  may  have  on  the  use 
of  well-water  in  Minnesota  for  irrigating 
purposes. 

Preserving  Cncnmbers.-W.  J.,  Milford, 
Iowa.  The  cucumbers  are  picked  every  other 
day  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  dew  is 
off,  and  sorted  into  three  sizes  from  two  to 
seven*  inches  in  length,  each  size  packed  by 
itself.  If  possible  the  packing  is  done  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  they  are  picked.  Barrels 
may  be  used;  when  they  are  full  the  cucum- 
bers are  covered  with  brine  of  sufficient 
strength  to  float  a  potato.  No  more  salt  is 
to  be  added.  After  standing  three  or  four 
days  to  settle,  the  scum  should  be  removed 
and  each  barrel  refilled  from  other  barrels 
containing  cucumbers  of  the  same  size  which 
had  been  in  brine  of  like  strength.  The 
barrels  when  headed  up  and  marked  are  ready 
for  shipment.  A  forty-gallon  barrel  will  hold 
from  five  to  six  thousand  of  the  smallest  size, 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  of  the  largest. 
The  cucumbers  must  bo  cut  from  the  vines 
with  a  sharp  knife  or,  better,  scissors,  leaving 
on  each  a  bit  of  stem.  Cucumbers  put  up  in 
this  brine  will  not  shrivel  and  need  but  little 
refreshing;  but  housewives  must  bear  in  mind 
that  they  Tyill  not  keep  through  the  second 
summer  without  adding  more  salt. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries shouldalways  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  In- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and  ad- 
dress, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Wants  to  Remove  a  Brand  on  a  Mare. 

— «©.  A.  X.,  Strasburg,  111.  A  brand  by  which 
the  roots  of  the  hair  have  been  destroyed 
and  in  which  the  burnt  skin  tissue  has  been 
replaced  by  scar  tissue  cannot  be  removed, 
and  is  permanent. 

C'onghs.-J.  S.,  Arlington  Heights,  111.  You 
say  your  horse  has  had  a  cough  for  the  last 
four  or  five  months,  but  you  give  no  other 
symptom  and  do  not  even  qualify  the  cough. 
Coughing  will  be  produced  by  almost  any 
irritation  of  the  larynx,  and  therefore  is  a 
concomitant  of  a  vast  majority  of  all  respir- 
atory disorders,  and  not  at  all  a  character- 
istic symptom  upon  which  by  itself  alone  a 
diagnosis  can  be  based. 

Mare  Twenty  Years  Old.— M.  It.  G., 
Lundys  Lane,  Pa.  A  mare  twenty  years  old, 
especially  if  she  never  has  been  with  foal,  is 

too  old  to  be  bred.  As  to  your  cow,  please 

describe  the  swelling  beneath  the  jaw,  and 
say,  at  any  rate,  whether  it  is  soft,  edematous, 
or  doughy,  or  hard,  and  whether  it  is  in  the 
skin,  movable  beneath  the  skin  or  attached 
to  the  bone,  also  whether  the  skin  covering 
the  swelling  is  broken  or  not,  and  I  may  be 
able  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Wants  to  Breed  Mares  Ont  of  Season. 
—J.  O.  H.,  Chandler,  Fla.  Y'ou  may  breed 
your  mares  at  any  time  of  the  year  while  in 
heat.  Mares,  however,  do  not  come  in  heat, 
or  show  symptoms  of  being  in  season,  at  such 
regular  periods  as  some  other  animals— cows, 
for  instance— therefore,  if  it  is  desirable  to 
breed  them  at  an  unusual  time,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  try  them  quite 
often,  say  once  every  week,  uutil  symptoms 
of  heat  can  be  observed,  and  then  to  breed. 


A  Paralytic  Affection  M.  C.  H.,  Cabool, 

Mo.  What  you  describe  is  caused  by  a  paral- 
ysis of  either  the  seventh,  or  facial,  nerve  or 
of  the  trigeminus,  or  fifth,  nerve.  Your  de- 
scription is  not  definite  enough  to  enable 
me  to  decide  which  nerve  Is  diseased.  If  it 
is  the  seventh,  or  facial,  nerve  and  the  paral- 
ysis is  only  one-sided,  so  that  the  animal  can 
take  up  and  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food, 
the  prospect  of  recovery  will  be  a  fair  one; 
but  if  the  paralysis  is  on  both  sides,  or  if  it 
is  the  trigeminus,  or  fifth,  nerve  that  is 
diseased,  the  prognosis  is  not  good  and  the 
prospect  of  recovery  a  poor  oue.  As  to  treat- 
ment, the  best  results  are  probably  obtained 
if  such  a  horse  Is  sent  to  pasture,  as  that 
will  compel  her  to  exercise  the  paralyzed 
muscles  as  much  as  possible.  That  the  pas- 
ture must  have  sufficient  grass  to  support 
such  an  animal  that  can  eat  only  with  diffi- 
culty need  not  be  mentioned. 

Probably  Traumatic  Carditis. — D.  S. 

C,  Meaowataka,  Mich.  Although  your  de- 
scription is  rather  incomplete  I  do  not  doubt 
that  your  cow  died  of  traumatic  carditis,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  she  swallowed  either  on 
the  thirteenth  of  July  or  a  day  before  with 
her  feed,  or  possibly  with  some  dish-water 
or  slop,  a  sharp  and  more  or  less  pointed 
body— for  instance,  a  knife,  a  fork,  a  nail, 
or  something  similar;  that  this  foreign  body 
worked  its  way  through  the  wall  of  the  sec- 
ond stomach  on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  and 
thus  caused  the  first  attack  of  sickness,  that 
the  same  body  gradually  worked  its  way 
further  forward  and  downward  until  it 
reached  the  point  of  the  heart,  where, 
wounding  the  same,  it  caused  the  fatal  in- 
flammation of  the  heart  and  of  the  pericar- 
dium, the  traumatic  carditis  and  pericarditis. 
If  you  had  made  your  post-mortem  examina- 
tion a  little  more  carefully  you  undoubtedly 
would  have  found  the  foreign  body  that  killed 
your  cow. 

Impaction  of  the  Third  Stomach.— W. 

S.  H.,  Franklin,  Tenn.  Although  some  of  the 
symptoms  as  described  by  you  would  indicate 
the  presence  of  rabies,  the  history  of  the 
case  and  the  result  of  the  post-mortem  exam- 
ination as  given  by  you  make  it  probable 
that  your  cow  died  of  impaction  of  the  third 
stomach,  or  manifold.  Cases  of  this  kind, 
unless  relieved  in  time  by  giving  some  good 
croton-oil  (from  twenty-five  to  thirty  drops, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cow)  in  about  five 
ounces  of  either  linseed  or  olive  oil,  result 
as  a  rule  in  a  fatal  termination.  This  med- 
icine is  the  more  effective  the  slower  it  is 
poured  down,  because  if  given  in  large  swal- 
lows it  will  all  pass  into  the  paunch,  and 
will  therefore  act  slowly  and  have  but  little 
effect.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
behavior  of  the  cow  as  you  describe  it — "at 
times  becoming  perfectly  wild  and  running 
and  horning  the  hogs  and  other  stock"— and 
also  the  statement  that  she  constantly  lowed 
will  leave  some  suspicion  of  rabies  unless  it 
is  positively  known  that  no  cases  of  rabies 
have  occurred  within  the  last  six  months  in 
your  part  of  the  state. 

So-called  Paper-skin. — H.  B.,  Laporte, 
Ind.  The  disease,  known  in  the  North  as 
"paper-skin"  and  in  the  South  as  "Lombriz," 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  worms,  known 
as  Strongylus  contortus,  in  the  fourth  stom- 
ach of  lambs  and  sheep.  It  can  be  prevented 
if  the  lambs  and  sheep  are  not  allowed  to 
graze  in  any  place  which  the  year  before,  or, 
more  particularly,  from  July  to  November, 
has  been  occupied  by  sheep  or  lambs  suffering 
from  that  disease.  The  worms,  if  not  too 
numerous,  and  if  the  host  (lamb  or  sheep)  is 
not  yet  too  far  gone  to  make  a  recovery 
impossible,  can  be  expelled  by  means  of  a 
two-per-cent  solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  dis- 
tilled water,  to  be  slowly  given  as  a  drench 
to  the  sick  sheep  or  lamb  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach or  in  the  morning  before  the  animal  has 
received  anything  to  eat.  The  doses  of  this 
solution  for  a  Iamb  is.  according  to  the  age 
and  size,  from  six  drams  to  one  ounce,  and 
for  full-grown  sheep  from  one  to  one  and  one 
half  ounces.  As  a  rule  one  dose  will  be  suf- 
ficient, especially  if  the  medicine  has  been 
given  on  an  empty  stomach  and  if  all  kinds 
of  food  are  withheld  for  about  six  hours  after 
the  same  has  been  taken.  Arrange  to  have 
uncontaminated  pastures  for  the  lambs. 

A  Case  of  Heaves — H.  K.,  Kanopolis, 
Kan.  What  you  describe  is  a  case  of  so- 
called  heaves,  perhaps  not  one  of  that  kind 
caused  by  eating  too  much  dusty  timothy  or 
clover  hay,  but  at  any  rate  one  to  which 
the  definition  "A  chronic,  feverless  and 
incurable  difficulty  of  breathing"  must  be 
applied.  It  is,  most  likely,  one  of  that  kind 
of  so-called  heaves  in  which  the  chronic, 
feverless  and  incurable  difficulty  of  breathing 
is  caused  not  by  a  loss  of  contractility  in  the 
air-cells  or  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs,  but  by 
a  degeneration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
lung  tissue  itself— hepatization,  for  instance, 
which  made  the  diseased  tissue  solid  and  im- 
permeable to  air.  In  combination  with  this 
probably  more  or  less  adhesion  between  the 
lung  pleura  and  costal  pleura  is  existing, 
and,  of  course,  aggravates  the  difficulty  of 
breathing.  In  a  case  like  this,  although  in- 
curable, the  possibility  of  some  improvement 
is  not  excluded  if  the  case  is  not  of  too  long 
standing;  but  as  your  horse  has  been  that 
way  already  for  three  years  a  perceptible 
improvement  can  hardly  be  expected  any 
more  in  your  case.  Certainly  nothing  can  be 
done  by  way  of  medication. 


|  Complete,  or  sell  you  single  pieces  for  loss  money  than  your  home  dealer  pays.  HE  must  send  away  for  the  goods  I 
land  pay  the  freight.  Nothing  prevents  YOU  from  doing  likewise  and  ordering  the  goods  direct,  paying  I 
I  no  more  than  he  does  and  often  less,  to  say  nothing  of  our  more  complete  assortment  and  better  quality.! 
SOME  SAMPLE  BARCA1NS.  WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CAT ALOCU E. 


For   Poft/nf«   5 -piece  over- 
fhe  ■   *M"M%JMm    stuffed  Parlor 
Sult,  consisting  of  Sofa,  Patent  Rocker, 
Arm  Chair  and  2  Side  Chairs,  co\ered  in 
four-toned  velour,    trimmed  $|C50 

Fff£  Sitting  Room 

Beautiful  UondoU  Coach,  30  Inches 
wide,  76  inches  long,  six  rows  of  deep, 
biscuit  tuftings,  steel  springs,  $T25 
covered  in  heavy  velour                 f  !?= 

rh°er  Dining  Room 

Solid  Oak  6-foot  round  top  Ex- 
tension Table,  42  inches  in  diameter,  1 
5  handsome  column-shaped  $790 
legs                                               I  = 

l&BedRoom  Lxr 

Suit,  consisting  of  Bed,  Dresser,  Wash 
Stand  all  solid  oak  with  high  golden  oak 
finish,  with  24x30  in.  oval  French  i-late 
mirror.   Swelled  front,   top  |1  T  90 

the  Sewing  Room 

Celebrated  ball-bearing  "ARLINGTON" 
Sewing  Machine,  G-drawer  drop  head, 
golden  oak  cabinet.    200,000  $IR45 

Send  for  special  Sewing  .Tlaehtne  Cat. 

f K  Kitchen 

Solid  cold  rolled  steel  Range  for 
coal  and  wood,  full  nickel  trimmed, 
6x3  inch  lids,  16  inch  SOC00 
oven,  25  inch  fire  box...      fcO  = 

And   a   FULL   LINE  in   Each   Department  at  EQUALLY   LOW  PRICES. 

Sent  C.  0.  D.,  subject  to 
examination  with  privi- 
lege of  30  days  free  use 
in  your  home  to  be  re- 
turned if  not  satisfactory 

Our  Interesting  book — "The  House  Beautiful" — the  greatest  catalogue 
ever  published,  containing  the  moat  complete  assortment  of  high-grade 
furniture,  crockery,  glassware,  heating  and  cook  stoves,  and  ranges 
will  convince  you  how  easy  and  profitable  it  Is  to  send  away  for  >our 
goods  and  save  the  dealers*  profit.    The  risk  of  a  trial  Is  entirely  ours. 

Our  large  beautiful- 
ly illustrated  cata- 
log tells  the  whole 
story.   Sent  free  on 
request.  Write  today 

0  <B^TZn»eFT  (T. •   THE  GREAT  MAILORDER  HOUSE-  «•-« 
^a.SlWO^SLZ  UHUll  158-168  W. VAN  BUREN  ST.  CdXCO^O: 
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A  L^rge,  Strong  Lantern,  absolutely  safe,  yielding  an  w 
extra  m  ont  of  light  and  holding  ojl  sufficient  for  nineteen 
hours  burning,  is 


DIETZ  Blizzard  Tubular  Lantern 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 


(COLD  BLAST) 

Has  a  No.  2  burner,  taking  a  1-inch  wick,  and  burns  kerosene, 
with  a  large,  clear  white  flame.  Can  be  filled,  lighted, 
regulated  and  extinguished  without  removing  the  globe. 

Will  Withstand  any  Wind. 

If  not  sold  by  your  d  aler  we  will  send  you  one  prepaid,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed,  for  $1.50.  Our  free  catalogue  tells  all 
about  lamps  and  lanterns. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  83  Laight  St.,  New  York  City. 
*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦+ 


Neverslip  CaJks 


are  steel-centered, 
self-sharpening  calks 
which  can  be  easily 
inserted  or  removed 
from  the  shoe  on  the 
horse's  hoof  and  keep 
him  "always  ready" 
and  safe  from  falls  in 
slippery  weather. 
They  save  your  horses 


tip 


and  save  your  money. 
If  you're  not  using 
them,  give  them  a 
trial  this  fall  and  win- 
ter. Your  shoer  will 
sell  you  a  set  or  we 
will  send  you  a  des- 
criptive pamphlet  on 
application. 


NEVERSLIP  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


No  wind  mill  has  ever  met  with  such  unqualified 
"  endorsement  or  sprung  so  quickly  in  popular  favor. 

The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  due  to  superior  mater- 
ial and  construction  and  the  introduction  of  an  entirely 
new  and  improved  system.  The  wonderful  double 
gear,  adding  double  strength,  double  power,  etc.  The 
long  bearings  with  interchangeable  boxes  which  may 
be  easily  replaced  without  removing  any  part  of  the  mi  ll. 
Even  distributed  load.  No  overhanging  strain  or  tor- 
sion. Stands  the  severest  storms  without  bending  or 
buckling.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  Samson.  This  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  Sam- 
son advertisement  for  this  season.  Do  not  fail  therefore  to 
Bend  at  once  for  our  free  Samson  Art  Catalogue  and  keep  it 
for  future  reference. 

Stover  Mfg.  Co.,  507  River  St.,  Freeport,  Ills. 


MONEY  SAVED  and  FINER  CATTLE 

are  inevitable  results  if  yon  use  the  right  kind,  of  * 

PEED'GOOICIEJR  Grai"  cooked  iu  one  of  our  Cookers  means  definite 
— ^— — ^— — — — —  and  satisfactory  results,  as~the  food  is  easily  digested, 
assimilated,  and  more  palatable  to  the  animal.  We  make  the  best.  Three  styles  and 
all  sizes.  Our  circulars  tell  about  them  and  other  things  every  progressive  farmer 
ought  to  know  about.   Sent  free.  Address 

ALBANY  FOUMDRV  COMPANY,  Albany,  New  York 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbones,  Splints, 
Curbs  and  all  forma  of  Lameness.  It  cures  without  a  blem- 
ish because  it  does  not  blister.  Price  $1,  Six  for  #5.  As  a 
Liniment  for  fami  ly  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Kendall'*  Spavin  Cure,  also  *  *  A  Treatise  on 
the  Horse,*'  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  bTj.  KEN1>ALX  CO.,  Enosborg  Falls,  Vt. 

VICTORY 

FEED  MILLS 

Grinds  corn,  cobs  and  all  to- 
gether, and  all  kinds  of  small 
grain.  Made  in  four  sizes- 
tor  one,  four,  six  and  ten  H.P. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

THOS.  ROBERTS 
P.  0.  Box  91,  Springfield.  Ohio 


ENGINES,  BOILERS 
AND  MACHINERY. 

When  you  want  good  rebuilt  ma- 
chinery at  bargain  prices,  write  for 
our  Catalogue,  No. 34.  We  carry 
all  kinds  of  engines  (gas,  gasolene 
and  steam  power),  boilers,  pumps, 
and  mill  supplies  in  general. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

West  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  Chicago. 


$15.00  to  $18.00  a  Week 

Salary  for  an  intelligent  man  or  woman  in  each  town. 
Permanent  position ;  80  cents  per  hour  for  spare  time. 

Mancfactu&ek,  Box  78,  Philadelphia. 


$|.75  TAN  OVERCOAT  j 

t  '  A  STYLISH  FALL  OVERCOAT  AND  1 
A   WATERPROOF  RAIHCOAT  IN  ONE.  1 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  £i 

to  ub,  mention  No.  10531,  state  your  height 
and  weight,  the  number  of  inches  around 
body  atbreast,  measuring  over  the  coat 
close  up  under  arms,  and  we  will 
send  you  this  coat  by  express 
CCD.,  subject  to  examination. 
Examine  and  try  it  on  at  your  ex-' 
press  office,  and  If  found  exactly  as 
represented,  the  most  wonderful  val- 
ue you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  the  equal 
of  any  overcoat  or  mackintosh,  you 
can  buy  for  $5.00,  then  pay  the  ex- 
pregsagentOCRSPE-  $1  ^  C  and  express 
CIAL  OFFER  PRICE  of  Qll  I  V  charges. 

If"  vnil  I  IUC  more  than  600  miles 
IT  I  UU  Lift  from  Chicago,  cash 
In  full,  $1.75,  must  accompany 
your  order,  with  the  understanding  It 
will  be  Immediately  returned  to  you 
if  the  coat  is  not  found  to  be  all  or 
more  than  we  claim  for  It.  THIS 
HANDSOME  OVERCOAT  Is  made 
from  a  genuine  tan  covert  Hansel  English 
woven  elotli,  lined  with  a  fancy  plaid  lining,  and  vulcanized  with 
the  best  English  rubber  compound  to  make  It  waterproof.  It  it) 
cut  regular  overcoat  length,  the  latest  style  for  1902 — sin- 
gle breasted,  fly  front,  has  a  fine  velvet  collar  and  makes 
a  very  stylish  overcoat  for  tall  and  winter,  and  although 
lined  and  vulcanized  for  a  waterproof  mackintosh  or  rain- 
coat, no  one  can  tell  It  from  the  most  stylish  fall  over* 
coat.  ORDER  TODAY.  DON'T  DELAY.  Ton  will  be  get- 
ting a  regular  $5.00  overcoat  for  $1.75.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


Tins 

Elegant  watch 

for  (1.75.    Looks  -  w  ■Jyv'*''fKWTTr,iT*''  >~ '  "  -**> 

ns  well  an>l  keeps  ^^^^^HSi^^^l^^^^^^  SfcT 

as  good  time  as  an  $1S  00  silver  watch.  Cut  this  out  and 
send  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  the  watch  to  yon  by  express. 
Examine  it  at  your  express  office  and  if  as  represented  pay 
express  agent  our  special  introductory  price  $1.75  and  the  watch 
is  yours.  A  guarantee  for  5  years  with  every  watch.  Address 
K.  E.  CHALMERS  <fc  CO.  352-356  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 
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THE  GRANGE 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


CURRENT  COMMENT 

Fresh-air  The  season  just  passed  has 
Work  witnessed  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  waifs  brought 
from  city  to  country  for  a  little  outing. 
Many  who  have  had  these  unfortunates 
in  their  homes  for  a  few  days  are  en- 
thusiastic in  their  praises.  The  rap- 
turous delight  which  the  children  take 
in  the  freedom  of  country  life  is  its. 
own  eloquent  testimonial  of  their  grat- 
itude. The  Woman's  Work  Committee 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  success  in 
this  line  of  work.  No  doubt  next  year 
will  witness  an  extension  of  this  work. 

Woman's  Work  Several  states  have  what 
Committee  is   called   a  "Woman's 

Work  Committee."  The 
aim  of  this  committee  finds  expression 
in  various  ways.  In  fresh-air  work,  in 
establishing  rest  and  reading  rooms  for 
country  women  in  towns,  in  distrib- 
uting literature,  in  bringing  people  of 
kindred  tastes  together,  and  in  the 
thousand  and  one  ways  that  a  tactful 
band  of  women  can  devise  for  making- 
better  and  happier  the  lives  of  those 
about  them,  has  been  its  chief  work. 
Judging  by  results  it  is  one  of  the  most 
helpful  and  effective  grange  agencies. 

Such  a  committee  can  do  much  in 
spreading  grange  enthusiasm.  At 
every  grange  gathering  of  whatever 
nature  there  are  those  who  attend  all 
the  meetings  and  are  familiar  with  the 
proceedings;  each  gladly  greets  each, 
and  lives  over  again  the  days  that  are 
past,  and  plans  for  those  that  are  to 
come.  They  are  a  happy  little  circle 
that  believes  all  others  are  likewise 
happy.  There  are  those,  also,  to  whom 
all  these  scenes  are  new.  Perhaps  they 
come  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
fraternal  features  of  the  order.  Per- 
chance their  faith  is  wavering,  and  they 
come  with  a  sincere  desire  to  see  the 
best  there  is,  and  to  go  home  renewed 
in  faith  and' zeal.  Certain  it  is  that  too 
often  they  are  like  "strangers  within 
the  gates."  With  innate  delicacy  they 
shun  even  the  very  appearance  of  in- 
truding. What  a  blessing  to  these  shy, 
timid  ones  a  committee  of  energetic, 
tactful,  sympathetic  women  would  be! 
What  congenial  spirits  could  be  brought 
together!  What  hours  of  heartache,  of 
despondency,  could  be  converted  into 
happy,  blissful  ones  by  the  consummate 
tact  of  a  gracious  and  generous  wom- 
an! And  these  women  would  go  back 
to  their  homes  and  tell  their  neighbors 
of  the  delightful  times  they  had,  and  of 
the  advantages  a  member  of  the  order 
had  over  one  who  was  not.  Each 
woman  so  helped  would  become  a  cen- 
ter of  enthusiasm  in  her  own  vicinage. 
And  when  she  returned  a  year  later  she 
would  be  ready  to  contribute  her  share 
to  the  general  happiness  of  the  occa- 
sion. One  discontented,  disappointed 
woman  can  undo  the  work  of  dozens  of 
workers.  By  all  means  let  every  state 
have  its  committee  of  women  who  will 
look  after  the  social  features  of  the 
order,  and  who  will  devise  •  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  strangers  together 
and  making  them  feel  at  ease.  The 
Woman's  Work  Committee  has  not  re- 
ceived a  tithe  of  the  consideration  its 
excellence  demands.  Where  it  is  estab- 
lished it  has  proven  one  of  the  most 
efficient  agencies  for  grange  extension. 
That  it  would  be  of  value  in  every  state 
all  who  have  been  observant  of  its  work 
will  admit. 

Educational  We  present  in  another  col- 
Platform  umn  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  These  col- 
umns have  consistently  stood  for  the 
principles  therein  enunciated;  namely, 
the  importance  of  a  well-selected  pub- 
lic library;  non-par  tizan  control  of 
schools;  necessity  of  a  thorough  school 
course;  unity  and  uniformity  of  the 
school  course;  legislation  that  leads, 
not  follows,  public  sentiment;  that  it  is 
as  much  a  crime  to  allow  a  normal  child 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance  as  in  vice  and 
lawlessness;  the  necessity  of  expert  and 
constant  supervision;  the  consolidation 
of  rural  schools;  the  establishment  and 
maintainance  of  township  and  county 


high  schools;  the  supreme  imi^ortanee 
of  educated,  trained,  cultured  teachers. 

Read  the  Declaration  of  Principles. 
See  how  closely  they  ally  themselves 
with  the  principles  of  our  order.  Dis- 
cuss the  suggestions  made.  Create  an 
enthusiasm  for  better  schools.  Better 
schools  we  must  have  if  we  expect  our 
rural  communities  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  times.  Our  boys  and  girls  must  be 
better  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life  if 
they  are  to  maintain  their  prestige 
with  those  enjoying  greater  educational 
advantages.  Because  a  boy  and  girl  is 
born  on  a  farm  is  no  reason  that  he 
and  she  shall  be  handicapped  in  the 
struggle  of  life.  Add  to  the  natural  ad- 
vantages a  country  life  has  over  that  of 
the  city,  good  schools,  and  what  a  race 
of  honest,  industrious,  cultured  men 
and  women  we  would  have! 


DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

The  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation, now  holding  its  fortieth  annual 
meeting  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and 
representing  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  education  throughout  the  country, 
makes  the  following  statement  of  prin- 
ciples: 

1.  The  problem  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  the  most  important  problem 
with  which  the  state  must  deal.  The 
progress  and  happiness  of  a  people  are 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  universality  of 
education.  A  free  people  must  be 
developed  by  free  schools.  History  re- 
cords that  the  stability  of  a  nation  de- 
pends vtpon  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  nation. 
To  provide  for  the  universal  education 
of  youth  is  the  duty  of  every  state  in 
the  Union.  All  the  residents  of  the  ter- 
ritory under  the  direct  control  of  the 
general  government,  including  the  In- 
dian Territory,  Alaska  and  our  new 
possessions,  must  receive  the  benefits 
of  free  education  at  the  hands  of  the 
government.  We  note  with  satisfac- 
tion the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by 
the  present  administration  to  place  the 
blessings  of  American  free  schools 
within  reach  of  all  the  children  of  all 
the  peoples  under  our  flag. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  under 
the  direction  of  William  T.  Harris, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  as- 
sociation that  the  powers1  of  this  bu- 
reau should  be  greatly  enlarged,  and 
that  the  general  direction  of  public 
education  in  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  not  under  state  control, 
including  our  new  possessions,  should 
be  part  of  the  duties  of  the  bureau.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  general  govern- 
ment so  qttickly,  economically,  intelli- 
gently and  safely  carry  the  benefits  of 
popular  education  to  the  peoples  for 
whose  education  it  is  responsible. 

RURAL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

3.  We  reiterate  the  statement  that 
the  public  school  should  be  the  center 
of  the  educational  life  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  it  is  located.  Especially 
should  this  be  true  in  rural  districts. 
Here  should  be  found  the  public  library 
for  the  use  of  all;  here  the  educational 
extension  courses  should  draw  the  old 
and  the  young;  here  may  literary  and 
social  mee tings  be  held  which  will  tend 
to  uplift  the  mental,  social  and  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  people.  Freed  from  the 
ravenous  influence  of  partizan  politics, 
untouched  by  the  narrowness  of  rigid 
sectarianism,  the  public  school  should 
become  the  real  center  of  the  broader 
intellectual  life,  the  educator  of  men 
and  women  beyond  the  school  age,  as 
well  as  the  guide  of  childhood  and 
youth. 

4.  The  subjects  that  may  properly  be 
taught  in  elementary  schools  include 
those  that  bear  upon  the  ethical,  phys- 
ical and  esthetic  nature  of  the  child  as 
well  as  its  purely  intellectual  nature. 
Sober,  industrious,  intelligent,  honest, 
cultured  citizenship  should  be  the  re- 
sult of  public-school  training  in  the 
United  States. 

5.  Our  system  of  education  will  not 
be  wholljr  free  until  every  grade  of 
school,  from  the  kindergarten  to  and 
including  the  university,  shall  be  open 
to  every  boy  and  girl  of  our  country. 

LIBERALITY  OF  MEN  OF  WEALTH 

Pi.  The  liberality  of  men  of  wealth  in 
making  large  donations  to  institutions 


of  learning  is  to  be  strongly  commended 
and  encouraged.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  popular 
education  rests  upon  the  people,  and 
should  look  to  them  for  its  chief  sup- 
port and  control.  The  relation  be- 
tween state  and  local  support  should 
be  so  adjusted  that  communities  will 
maintain  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
their  schools. 

7.  The  public-school  system  of  a  state 
should  be  a  unit  from  the  kindergarten 
to  and  including  the  university,  and  all 
private  institutions  should  endeavor  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of 
public  education  so  far  as  their  special 
purpose  will  permit  them.  In  order 
that  public  and  private  institutions  of 
learning  may  more  fully  co-operate  in 
the  general  work  of  education  the  rela- 
tion between  these  institutions  should 
be  more  clearly  defined  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

8.  Legislation  with  respect  to  public 
education  must  not  wait  for  public 
sentiment.  It  should  lead  public  sen- 
timent when  necessary.  Experience 
teaches  that  what  people  are  compelled 
by  law  to  do  with  respect  to  schools 
they  readily  learn  to  do  without  com- 
pulsion, but  that  they  usually  are  slow 
to  demand  reforms  which  involve  in- 
creased taxation.  School  legislation 
should  therefore  be  under  the  general 
direction  of  educational  experts. 

9.  The  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation recognizes  the  principle  that  the 
child  has  the  same  right  to  be  pro- 
tected by  law  from  ignorance  as  from 
abuse,  neglect  and  hunger;  and  it  there- 
fore records  with  approval  that  many 
of  the  leading  states  of  the  Union  have 
compulsory  education  laws  upon  their 
statute  books. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION 

10.  While  many  cities  have  at  least 
partly  solved  the  problem  of  school 
supervision,  in  most  rural  communities 
the  problem  is  almost  wholly  unsolved. 
Close,  constant,  expert  supervision  of 
schools  in  both  city  and  country  is  im- 
peratively demanded  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  financial  interests 
involved,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  teacher's 
work  and  the  lack  of  well-rounded 
preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

11.  The  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation watches  with  deep  interest  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  consolidating 
rural  schools  and  transporting  pupils 
at  public  expense,  now  attempted  in 
many  of  our  leading  states.  We  believe 
that  this  movement  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  township  and  county 
high  schools,  and  thus  bring  more  ad- 
vanced education  to  rural  communities. 
We  also  believe  that  supplementary 
state  support  of  rural  high  schools  is  in 
the  highest  interest  of  the  entire  state. 

12.  The  state  should  support  and  con- 
trol institutions  whose  object  is  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  Normal  schools,  free  to  persons 
preparing  to  teach,  are  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity in  a  perfect  system  of  education. 

ONLY  TRAINED  TEACHERS 

13.  No  one  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of  a  school  who  has  not  been  previously 
trained  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The 
plan  of  issuing  teachers'  certificates  of 
low  grade  year  after  year  is  at  best  a 
makeshift,  and  should  be  discontinued 
whenever  the  state  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  education  to  warrant  its  dis- 
continuance. There  should  be  a  limit 
to  the  length  of  time  a  person  can 
serve  as  an  apprentice  in  the  vocation 
of  teaching. 

14.  We  believe  that  the  standards  for 
school  architecture,  including  the  proper 
seating,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation 
and  ornamentation  of  school  buildings, 
should  be  as  definite  as  the  standards 
for  teaching.  The  law  should  fix  the 
dimensions  and  all  other  requirements 
of  school  buildings,  as  well  as  the  size 
and  character  of  school-grounds. 

15.  The  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation declares  in  the  preamble  to  its  con- 
st itution  that  its  objects  are«"to  elevate 
the  character  and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  popular  education 
in  the  United  States,"  and  we  again 
promise  that  the  best  efforts  of  this 
association  and  its  members  shall  be 
given  to  the  furtherance  of  these  ob- 
jects, in  the  firm  conviction  that  in  no 
place  can  we  serve  our  country  better 
than  in  her  schools. 


A  FEW  FACTS 

About  the  New  Catarrh  Cure 

The  new  Catarrh  Cure  is  a  new  departure  in 
so-called  catarrh  cures  because  it  actually  cures, 
and  is  not  simply  a  temporary  relief. 

The  new  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  salve,  ointment, 
powder  nor  liquid,  but  a  pleasant-tasting  tablet 
containing  the  test  specifics  for  catarrh  in  a 
concentrated,  convenient  form. 

The  old  style  of  catarrh  salves  and  ointments 
are  greasy,  dirty  and  inconvenient  at  the  best; 
the  new  preparation  being  in  tablet  form  is 
always  clean  and  convenient. 

The  new  Catarrh  Cure  is  superior  to  catarrh 
powders  because-  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many 
catarrh  powders  contain  cocaine. 

The  new  catarrh  cure  is  called  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets,  a  wholesome  comhination  of  blood  root, 
beachwood  tar,  guaiacol  and  other  antiseptics, 
and  cures  by  its  acticin  upon  the  blood  and 
mucous  membrane,  the  only  rational  treatment 
for  catarrhal  trouble. 

You  do  not  have  to  draw  upon  your  imagination 
to  discover  whether  you  are  getting  benefit  from 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets;  improvement  and 
relief  are  apparent  from  the  fust  tablet  taken. 

All  druggists  sell  and  recommend  them.  They 
cost  but  50  cents  for  full  sized  packages,  and  any 
catarrh  sufferer  who  has  wasted  time  and  money 
on  sprays,  salves  and  powders,  will  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  merits  of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets. 

A  little  booklet  on  cause  and  cure  of  catarrh 
sent  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich. 


Here  is  Just  What  You've 
Been  Looking  For 

— A  Little  Sewing  Machine,  at  a  little  price, 
that  will  do  the  work  of  a  large  one.  . 

Cleared 

Send  lor 


Free 
Circular. 


for  high 
speed. 


THE  SENORITA 

is  a  useful,  practical,  durable  hand  sewing 
machine,  instantly  attachable  to  any  table  or 
stand ;  is  easily  carried  about  in  the  hand  or 
takes  up  little  room  in  trunk  or  bag.  A 
beauty,  in  nickel  and  enamel,  ornamented,  in 
colors.  Ideal  for  Xmas  or  birthday  gift  to 
woman  orgirl.  Price  complete,  delivered,  $5. 
Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory.  Agents 
Wanted  Everywhere.  Write  for  introductory 

Ens  and  exclusive  territory. 
.  CRANE  &  CO.,  (lac. )  733  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  III. 
 ! 


NYacinths.#^  TUl^/ 

25  Different  Bulbs  ail  for  25c. 

By  mail  with  cultural  directions,  for  garden  or  pots. 


1  Belgian  Hyacinth. 
1  Cockade  Hyacinth. 
1  Grape  Hyacinth. 
1  Double  Tulip. 
1  Single  Tulip. 
1  Narcissus,  Stella. 
1  Narcissus,  Leeds!. 
1  Winter  Aconite. 
1  Glory  or  the  Snow. 
1  Iris.      1  Carnassia. 
1  Allium.   1  Snowdrop. 


1  CallaFragrans.superb 

New  Sweet-Scented. 
X  Bermuda  Freesia. 
1  Golden  Sacred  Lily. 
1  Poet's  Daffodil. 
1  Starof  Bethlehem. 
1  St.  Brlage  Anemone 
1  Giant  Ranunculus 
1  Giant  Crocus. 
1  Oxalls.  1  Brodlaea. 
1  lxia.      1  Sparaxis. 


Also  Free  to  all  woo  apply,  our  elegant  Fall  Cata- 
logue of  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Seeds, for  fall  planting  and 
winter  blooming.  Choicest  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcis- 
sus, Crocus,  Lilies,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Fruits. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


HOW  MANY  MEN 

in  your  neighborhood  need  wells  for  home 
supply  or  live  stock  purposes!  Just  take  the 
time  to  count  them,  then  figure  up  the  money 
you  could  make  in  drilling  those  wells. 

StaLr  Drilling  Machines 

""do  the  work  better,  more  of  it  and 
last  longer  than  any  other  machines 
of  the  kind  made.  Send  for  our  free 
Illustrated  catalog,  pricellst,  etc.  Here. 
Is  a  chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 
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BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers'  Sale. 
Sheets  either  flat,  corru 
gated  or"V" crimped.  No 
tools  except  a  hatchet  or 
hammer  is  needed  to  lay 
the  rooting.  We  furnish 
free  with  each  order 
enough  paint  to  A  f  1C 
cover  and  nails  to  lay.  Price  per  square,  $  I  ■  I  D 
A  square  means  100  square  ft.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue 
Ko.  84  on  General  Merchandise.  Chicago  Hous© 
Wrecking  Co.,  West  35th  and  Iron  Sts.f  cMcago,  111. 


TIPS 

J.*  STOF 


Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds. 

Best  by  48  years  test.    Try  us. 
Direct  deal  will  save  you  money. 
Catalog  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 
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12  THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 

In  the  New  City  of  Color  and  Light 


BY  MARY  JOSLYIN  SMITH 


hex  a  school  friend 
long  ago  bade  me 
good-by  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton to  study  elocution 
she  said,  "I  have  al- 


ways envied  any  one  born  in  Boston, 
but  next  to  that  I  have  coveted  going 
there  to  study,  and  now  I  am  very 
happy  to  go." 

So  the  residents  of  Buffalo  are  to  be 
envied  this  year  while  the  Exposition 
lasts;  and  next"  to  those  of  us  who  live 
in  Buffalo  and  can  leisurely  study  the 
wonderful  lessons  and  digest  the  men- 
tal food  and  study  again,  next  to  us  are 
they  to  be  envied  who  can  come  as 
visitors.  There  is  so  much  even  in  the 
comparatively  small  space  that  the 
whole  six  months  would  not  be  too 
long;  yet  here,  as  everywhere,  much 
depends  on  what  one  brings  with  them 
of  mental  equipment  and  taste  and 
eagerness  to  improve  as  to  what  he  or 
she  takes  away. 

Only  yesterday  a  flippant  young  lady 
stood  beside  me  in  a  large  dry-goods 
store  and  said  to  the  girl  clerk,  "I 
came  to  see  the  Fair,  but  I  have  no  use 
for  it." 

The  clerk  replied,  "I  love  the  fair; 
how  many  times  have  you  been  to  it?" 

"Just  once,"  the  visitor  answered. 

"Did  you  stay  in  the  evening  to  see 
the  illumination?" 

"No;  I  would  rather  be  down  town  at 
the  theater,"  was  the  reply. 

I  could  only  think  of  the  homely  old 
saying  about  casting  pearls  before 
swine. 

It  seems  impossible  to  be  untouched 
and  unmoved  by  the  glories  of  an  eve- 
ning at  the  Exposition.  However  weak 
one's  own  thoughts  may  be,  or  however 
unimaginative  one  may  be,  there  seems 
involuntarily  to  come  a  worshipful 
spirit,  some  realization  of  the  powers 
in  nature  and  of  the  works  of  man. 
All  about  the  grounds  you  hear  strong, 
wise  men  repeating,  as  the  light  is 
turned  on,  "For  Thou  hast  made  him  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor." 
And  perhaps  another  is  saying,  "Thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet." 
And  yonder,  by  the  cool  fountains, 
voices  are  singing,  "Oh,  you  must  be  a 
lover  of  the  Lord." 

But  the  evening  is  not  all  of  the  Ex- 
position. A  trio  of  Western  primary 
teachers  were  here  lately.  They  went 
carefully  through  the  Government 
Building  and  the  Art  Gallery  during  the 
few  days  they  had;  they  wanted  things 
they  could  use,  as  they  said.  One  of 
them  said,  "We  would  not  think  of 
looking  into  the  Midway;  Midways  are 
vulgar." 

I  said,  "While  Hiawatha  stories  are 
taught,  and  while  the  North  American 
Indian  life  and  stories  are  in  evidence 
in  all  teaching,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  for  you  to  see  the  Indian  Congress, 
with  its  five  hundred  Indians?  There 
are  fac-similes  of  their  native  huts,  and 
they  live  as  at  home."  The  shop-win- 
dows for  a  year  or  more  past  have  been 
trimmed  with  all  manner  of  pictures  of 
Indian  warriors,  the  shop-keepers  often 
sa3'ing,  "You  know  Indians  are  the 
fashion." 

They  did  not  go  in  the  Midway,  and 
doubtless  it  was  best  they  did  not,  for 
they  had  brought  with  them  such  a 
strong  prejudice  that  they  could  hardly 
have  gained  anything  by  the  visit. 

Another  company  of  primary  Sunday- 
school  teachers  were  here  to  the  great 
Pan-American  Bible  Congress,  held  for 
two  weeks.  Here  they  met  Madam 
Mountford,  who  is  well  known  in  most 
cities  as  a  Bible-lecturer.  She  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  Jerusalem,  and  lived 
there  until  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
since  then  going  back  many  times. 
These  teachers  went  with  her  straight 
to  the  Midway  as  being  the  most  help- 
ful place  possible.  Madam  Mountford 
spoke  Arabic  fluently,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians and  people  from  about  the  Holy 
Land  welcomed  her,  and  she  interpreted 
for  the  teachers,  and  altogether  they 
gained  more  in  the  two  or  three  hours 
there  that  would  be  helpful  to  them  in 
their  work  than  in  any  other  part  of 
their  visit. 

One  day  I  found  a  dear  girl  in  the  Art 
Gallery  whom  I  knew  was  earnest  art 


student.  By  her  work  she  had  won  a 
scholarship  in  a  noted  art  school  for 
the  coming  year.  She  had  seen  a  great 
many  pictures,  of  course. 

"How  many  times  have  you  been 
here?"  I  asked. 

"Ten  times."  she  replied,  "and  so  far 
I  have  not  yet  really  begun  the  study  of 
color  and  the  technique  of  these  mas- 
terpieces of  American  art;  I  have  just 
enjoyed  the  effect,  lived  in  the  atmos- 
phere, as  artists  say." 

A  few  minutes  after  this  conversa- 
tion a  florid,  short-breathed  woman 
rushed  up  to  one  of  my  little  party,  and 
asked,  "Where  can  I  find  Eleanor?" 

"Who  is  it  by,  or  what  did  you  hear 
of  it  ?"  asked  one. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  only 
on  the  car  I  heard  some  one  say  that  a 
person  at  the  Exposition  ought  to  see 
'Eleanor'."  She  could  not  wait  for  us 
to  look  it  up  in  the  catalogue,  remark- 
ing, "I  must  go  right  along,  as  I  came 
to  see  the  Fair."  She  looked  about  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  disgusted 
with  the  leisure  way  in  which  people 
were  looking  at  the  pictures  or  at  one 
picture,  she  said,  "Well,  I  guess  they 
are  not  much  interested  in  seeing 
things." 

When  some  one  else  really  wants  to 
see  "Eleanor"  they  will  find  "The  Pen- 
ance of  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Glouces- 
ter," and  F.  Marion  Crawford's  story 
"Via  Crucis"  will  come  vividly  to  mind, 
and  with  the  sight  of  the  picture  the 
story  of  the  Second  Crusade  will  be 
recalled.  But  to  enjoy  a  picture  any 
way  connected  with  history  one  must 
have  read  history.  To  bring  anything 
worthy  from  the  Exposition  it  is  need- 
ful to  take  something  into  it  with  one's 
own  self. 

Augustus  Saint  -  Gaudens'  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  Memorial,  made  for 
Edinburg,  Scotland,  is  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, a  relief  which  holds  one  spell- 
bound. Yet  while  I  copied  the  prayer  he 
said,  and  remembered  how  he  worked 
in  defiance  of  invalidism,  along  came  a 
couple,  one  of  whom  remarked,  "That 
is  pretty;  but  why  was  he  taken  that 
way,  half  reclining?  Who  was  he,  any- 
way?" 

Let  us  leave  the  Fair  for  the  time 
being  with  Stevenson's  beautiful  prayer 
on  our  lips  and  in  our  hearts:  "Give  us 
grace  and  strength  to  forbear  and  to 
persevere.  Give  us  courage  and  gaiety; 
spare  to  us  our  friends,  open  to  us  our 
enemies.  Bless  us,  if  it  may  be,  in  all 
our  innocent  endeavors;  if  it  may  not 
be,  give  us  the  strength  to  encotmter 
that  which  is  to  come,  that  we  may  be 
brave  in  peril,  constant  in  tribulation, 
temperate  in  wrath  and  in  all  changes 
of  fortune  down  to  the  gates  of  death, 
loyal  and  loving  to  one  another." 

a 

COTTAGE  CHEESE 

Cottage,  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Dutch,  cheese  is  a  delicacy  made  of  sour 
milk  which  finds  especial  favor  in  hot 
weather.  Put  the  thick,  sour  milk  in  a 
pan  on  the  back  of  the  range  or  over 
hot  water,  where  it  will  heat  slowly  un- 
til the  curd  separates  from  the  whey. 
Be  careful  to  not  let  it  scald  too  much 
or  the  curd  will  be  tough.  When  it  is 
scalded  sufficiently  pour  it  into  a 
cheese-cloth  bag  and  let  the  whey  drain 
off.  When  the  curd  is  quite  dry  put  it 
into  a  bowl,  season  with  salt,  butter 
and  sweet  cream,  and  mix  well.  Set  it 
in  a  cold  place  until  ready  to  serve, 
then  break  up  lightly  with  a  silver  fork 
and  serve  in  a  pretty  glass  dish  on  a 
bed  of  lettuce  or  of  nasturtium- 
leaves  with  a  few  of  the  blossoms 
around  the  edge.  It  is  best  when  freshly 
made  and  chilled.  It  is  delicious  served 
with  warm  ginger-bread. 

Delicious  sandwiches  may  be  made 
of  cottage  cheese.  Cut  thin  slices  of 
whole-wheat  bread,  butter  them  slight- 
ly, place  on  one  slice  a  crisp  heart  leaf 
of  lettuce,  put  on  a  layer  of  cheese 
with  a  dash  of  pepper,  cover  with  an- 
other slice  of  bread,  press  together  and 
cut  into  triangles.  Other  sandwich 
combinations  are  chopped  olives  with 
cheese,  chopped  English  walnuts  and 
mayonnaise  with  cheese  or  a  very  little 
chopped  onion  with  cheese.  This  last 
combination  makes  an  excellent  sand- 


wich for  those  who  like  the  flavor  of 
onion.  Only  very  tender  and  sweet 
onions  should  be  used  with  cottage 
cheese.  Maida  McL. 

WHEEL-LACE 

Use  No.  40  thread.  Make  heading- 
first  of  wheels  joined  together.  Ch  7; 
join.  Put  20  doubles  into  ring;  join. 
The  two  rows  of  wheels  are  joined  as 
follows:  Ch  7,  slip  stitch  into  5  st  from 
needle;  st  2,  catch  into  wheel;  ch  7, 
picot  of  5  as  before;  ch  2,  catch  into 
the  stitch  you  started  from. 

For  the  scallop.  First  row — Fasten 
into  fourth  wheel;  ch  12,  catch  into 
fifth  st;  ch  2,  catch  into  third  wheel  at 
the  fourth  st  from  joining;  ch  7,  picot, 
ch  3,  catch  back  into  sixth  st  of  first 
chain  of  all;  ch  16,  picot.  ch  2,  catch 
into  third  wheel  half  way  between  the 
last  catch  and  the  next  joining;  ch  7, 
picot,  ch  2,  catch  back  into  the  second 
last  st  of  the  1C  ch;  ch  5,  catch  into 
middle  of  second  wheel;  turn. 

Second  row — Put  7  doubles  into  the 
5,  ch  single  into  place  where  picot s 
join,  11  doubles  into  16  ch,  single  where 
picots  join,  7  doubles  into  5  ch,  single 
where  scallop  begun.  Break  thread 
and  fasten. 

Third  row — Fasten  into  middle  of 
fifth  wheel;  ch  12,  picot.  ch  2,  single 
into  middle  double  of  the  7  doubles;  eh 
7,  picot,  ch  2,  slip  stitch  into  sixth  st  of 
the  12  chain;  ch  12.  picot,  ch  2,  slip 
stitch  between  scallops;  ch  7,  picot,  ch  2, 
catch  back  into  sixth  st  of  12  ch;  ch  12, 
picot,  ch  2,  slip  stitch  into  fourth  st  of 


middle  scallop;  ch  7,  picot.  eh  2,  slip 
stitch  into  sixth  st  of  12  ch;  ch  14,  picot, 
ch  2,  catch  into  seventh  double  of  mid- 
dle scallop;  ch  7,  picot,  ch  2,  catch  back 
into  sixth  st  of  14  ch.  This  completes 
half  of  row.  The  other  half  is  worked 
the  same  as  the  half  already  done.  At 
the  last  of  row  ch  5  and  catch  into  first 
wheel. 

Fourth  row — Put  7  doubles  into  e;ich 
of  the  five  chains,  6  doubles  in  the 
seven  chains.  Joyce  Cavendish. 

a 

SUMMER  DESSERTS 

When  fresh  fruits  are  in  season  we 
are  inclined  to  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence over  any  made  desserts;  but  many 
people  cannot  eat  berries  every  day 
through  the  season  of  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries  without 
feeling  ill  effects  from  them,  and  del- 
icate stomachs  are  often  obliged  to 
forego  berries  entirely  on  acount  of  the 
seeds. 

A  pleasant  change  from  fresh,  raw 
berries  is  made  by  cooking  the  fruit, 
using  as  little  water  as  possible,  and 
then  putting  it  through  a  sieve  fine 
enough  to  remove  all  the  seeds. 
Sweeten  this  juice,  and  thicken  with 
corn-starch  as  you  would  make  a  blanc- 
mange, using  the  fruit-juice  in  the 
place  of  milk.  After  you  remove  the 
pudding  from  the  fire  beat  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  to  a  stiff  foam,  and  then 
beat  them  into  the  pudding;  pour  it 
into  a  mold,  and  set  in  a  cold  place, 
until  time  to  serve.  This  pudding 
should  be  made  early  in  the  morning 
to  be  ready  for  dinner.  It  is  delicious 
served  with  cream;  or  a  thin  boiled 
custard  may  be  made  with  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs.  I  prefer  the  cream  myself, 
and  use  the  yolks  to  make  either  salad- 
dressing  or  cheese-straws.  Whipped 
cream  is  also  very  nice  with  this  pud- 
ding. 

If  you  cool  your  pudding  in  a  mold 
that  makes  a  hole  in  the  middle,  it 
makes  a  very  pretty  dessert  to  fill  this 
hole  with  whipped  cream  and  pile  it 
around  the  pudding  on  the  dish  just  be- 
fore serving. 

Another  nice  dessert  for  those  who 
like  coffee  is  made  from  corn-starch, 
using  strong  coffee  in  the  place  of  the 
fruit-juice,  and  beating  in  the  whites  of 
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the  eggs  in  the  same  manner.  Serve 
with  either  plain  or  whipped  cream. 

A  coffee  ctistard  is  a  favorite  dessert 
at  my  house.  Make  a  boiled  custard 
with  one  half  pint  of  rich  milk,  one 
half  pint  of  strong  coffee  and  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  As  soon  as  it  thickens 
remove  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  lightly 
the  whites  of  thi-ee  eggs  beaten  to  a 
stiff  foam.  As  soon  as  the  custard  is 
cold  set  it  on  ice  or  in  the  refrigerator 
to  get  very  cold.  Serve  in  sherbet- 
glasses. 

Fruit  ices  are  very  refreshing  in  hot 
weather.  Any  fruit-juice  may  be  used 
— strawberry,  raspberry,  currant,  cher- 
ry, or  two  or  more  kinds  mixed.  To 
three  pints  of  fruit  use  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  one  pint  of  water,  and  sugar 
to  sweeten  to  taste.  Mash  the  fruit, 
mix  with  the  water,  and  strain  through 
a  jelly-bag.  Put  the  juice  over  the  fire, 
add  the  sugar,  and  let  it- heat  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  skimming  it  if  neces- 
sary. Let  the  syrup  cool,  and  then  beat 
into  it  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs; 
pour  it  into  the  freezer,  and  freeze  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  with  the 
freezer  used. 

Instead  of  dessert  I  frequently  use  a 
green  salad  with  cheese-wafers  and 
coffee  as  the  last  course  of  a  summer 
dinner.  For  simple,  green  salads 
French  dressing  is  preferable  to  mayon- 
naise. To  make  French  dressing  put 
one  salt-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  one 
heaping  salt-spoonful  of  salt  and  one 
half  salt-spoonful  of  pepper  into  a 
bowl;  add  three  tablespoonsfuls  of  oil 
a  little  at  a  time,  stirring  it  well,  and 
then  add  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  lemon-juice  or  vin- 
egar, and  beat  well.  Have 
your  salad  very  cold,  and 
add  the  dressing  just  be- 
fore serving.  I  usually 
make  the  dressing  at  the 
table. 

In  making  a  salad-dress- 
ing be  sure  you  have  the 
best  quality  of  oil;  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  buy  by 
the  gallon  or  half  gallon 
can.  I  am  using  now  from  a  gallon  can 
bought  last  fall,  and  the  oil  is  as  fresh 
and  sweet  as  when  the  can  was  first 
opened. 

Cheese-wafers  may  be  bought  ready 
to  serve  or  they  may  be  made  by  thickly 
sprinkling  grated  cheese  over  small 
crackers  and  putting  them  in  the  oven 
long  enough  to  melt  the  cheese  and 
very  slightly  brown  them.  Let  them 
get  cold  before  serving. 

Maida  McL. 

d 

DANISH  PUDDING 

There  are  times  when  the  farmer's 
wife  grows  very  tired  of  her  usual  des- 
serts, when  she  feels  that  she  hates 
the  sight  of  pie-crust,  and  the  bread- 
pudding  family'  is  in  great  disfavor. 
Her  cook-book  receipts  sometimes  call 
for  ingredients  that  she  would  have  to 
buy  "  in  town,"  which;  of  course,  is  at 
such  a  distance  that  she  cannot  take 
the  time  to  go  after  them.  It  is  at  such 
a  crisis  that  she  should  try  the  Danif.li 
pudding.  A  real  old  Southern  mammy 
makes  it  for  us,  and  I  give  it  as  she 
makes  it: 

Take  "five  cents'  worth"  of  brown 
sugar,  and  melt  it  in  a  skillet,  letting  it 
burn  a  little.  Pour  1t  into  the  bowl 
you  use  for  baking.  Rock  the  bowl 
around  until  the  sugar  cools  into  a 
coating  that  lines  the  dish  all  around 
and  up  the  sides.  Set  this  aside. 
Scald  .  one  quart  of  milk  in  the  same 
skillet,  in  which,  of  course,  some  •  of 
the  sugar  remained.  This  flavors  the 
milk.  Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  and 
the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  separately  and 
then  together.  On  this  the  lightness  of 
the  pudding  depends.  Pour  the  milk 
slowly  over  the  eggs,  stirring  the  while. 
Pour  all  this  into  the  sugar-lined  dish, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  it 
"sets."  "Setting"  means,  of  course, 
forming  into  a  jelly-like  substance. 
When  done  set  it  away  until  the  nc:it 
day.  and  when  time  to  serve  turn  out 
in1o  a  dish  and  you  will  have  a  beauti- 
ful mold.  Serve  with  whipped  cream 
dotted  with  any  preserve  you  happen 
to  have. 

We  have  always  found  this  delightful, 
and  where  eggs  and  milk  are  easily  ob- 
tained it  is  one  of  the  most  inexpensive 
puddings  lhat  can  be  made  bv  anv  one. 

L.  M. 
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The  fields  are  a-feather  with  fairy-clock 
As  It  blows  in  the  wind,  and  away  in  the  deep 
Curves  of  the  plain  the  murmur  of  sheep, 

Valley  on  valley  and  flock  by  flock; 

Spirit  of  shadowing  cloud  and  gleam, 
Breathe  to  the  heart  of  the  dusty  town, 
Of  winding  water  and  windy  down, 

Willow  on  willow  and  stream  by  stream. 

—Clarissa,  in  "The  Outlook." 

% 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

•EPTEiiBER  is  close  at  hand, 
with  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  and  in  the 
rural  districts  the  full 
dinner-pail  will  be  in  ev- 
idence five  days  out  of 
every  week.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of 
planning  and  forethought  to  provide  ac- 
ceptable luncheons  for  several  children, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  subject 
does  not  receive  the  attention  it  really 
deserves;  for  not  only  the  comfort,  but 
the  physical  well-being  and  intellectual 
progress  of  the  child  depend  greatly 
upon  the  nourishment  provided. 

A  long  experience  in  teaching  country 
schools  has  convinced  me  that  few  par- 
ents give  any  special  thought  to  this 
matter,  for  the  lunches  carried  by 
the  larger  number  of  children  are 
neither  palatable  nor  wholesome  in 
quality  nor  presentable  in  appearance. 
Walking  distances  varying  from  one 
fourth  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  and 
spending  three  hours  in  school-work  is 
sufficiently  exhausting  to  create  a  ne- 
cessity for  nourishing  food;  and  yet  the 
digestion  should  not  be  taxed  by  heavy 
or  indigestible  food,  or  the  child  will  be 
dull  and  stupid  in  the.  afternoon  and 
unable  to  perform  its  work  creditably. 
He  may  even  become  the  victim  of  a 
punishment  which  he  does  not  deserve, 
since  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  men- 
tal condition. 

I  have  seen  several  thick  slices  of 
bread  spread  with  chunks  of  butter, 
some  fried  fat  pork,  pie  and  a  teacupful 
of  stewed  fruit  jammed  helter-skelter 
in  a  pail,  carried  in  the  careless  fashion 
of  childhood,  and  shook  together  into 
such  a  disgusting  mass  that  even  the 
least  fastidious  would"  rebel  and  drop 
the  whole  thing  out  of  the  window, 
going  hungry  until  supper-time.  And 
I  have  been  at  my  wit's  end  to  deal 
with  the  resultant  restlessness,  crank- 
iness and  even  hysteria.  Very  likely 
the  mothers  had  no  idea  that  the  food 
was  not  eaten  with  a  relish.  If  you  can 
provide  nothing  but  bread  and  butter, 
spread  it  evenly,  cut  thin,  and  divide 
into  convenient  strips,  wrapping  them 
in  a  clean  napkin,  and  it  will  be  en- 
joyed more  than  the  richest  food 
thrown  together  anyhow. 

Bread  is  necessarily  the  staple  of  the 
school  lunch,  and  will  become  tiresome 
unless  a  variety  is  provided.  Indeed, 
variety  is  the  key-note  of  success.  Not 
at  one  meal,  but  having  each  one  dif- 
ferent from  the  last.  It  will  cost  no 
more  and  will  give  far  more  pleasure. 

Whole-wheat  bread  and  brown  bread 
make  delicious  sandwiches,  and  cinna- 
mon biscuit  or  currant  buns  are  usually 
much  liked.  Bread  baked  or  steamed  in 
baking-powder  cans  makes  a  dainty 
round  slice,  much  nicer  than  the  large 
one  from  the  ordinary  loaf.  Boiled 
ham  minced  fine  and  mixed  with  mus- 
tard makes  a  nice  filling'.  Thin  slices 
of  cheese  are  nice  with  brown  bread. 
Dried  beef  is  rather  indigestible,  but 
may  be  permitted  occasionally,  and  if 
fish  is  liked,  a  can  of  the  small  sardines 
once  in  awhile  will  prove  an  agreeable 
change. 

A  four-oimce  screw-cap  jar  will  hold 
jelly  or  jam  enough  for  two,  and  if 
they  happen  to  wear  the  pail  over  their 
heads  the  contents  will  not  spill.  Cup- 
custards  and  baked  apples  are  espec- 
ially liked  by  my  own  children.  Fresh 
fruit  should  always  be  included  if  possi- 
ble. Apples,  oranges,  bananas  or 
grapes,  and  figs,  dates,  nuts  (cracked), 
a  few  pieces  of  candy  or  lumps  of  loaf- 
sugar  may  each  have  their  turn,  and  if 
they  are  a  surprise  so  much  the  better. 

My  children  are  not  very  small,  but 
they  are  full  of  gleeful  anticipation 
when  they  see  me  smuggling-  some 
mysterious  parcel  into  the  dinner- 
basket.  Add  cake  if  you  choose:  the 
children  will  like  it  better  in  the  form 
of  cookies  or  small  cakes.  When  bak- 
ing cookies  sprinkle  some  with  cocoa- 
nut,  some  with  pink  sugar  and  some 


with  currants,  and  you  will  have  a 
tempting  assortment  with  very  little 
trouble.  In  the  same  way  small,  cakes 
baked  in  the  gem-pans  may  be  frosted 
with  chocolate  or  cocoanut  or  lemon 
frosting  or  baked  thin  and  two  put  to- 
gether with  jelly;  or  they  may  have 
raisins,  currants,  cocoanut  or  nut  meats 
added  to  the  batter.  Wrap  each  article 
separately. and  put  in  plenty  of  napkins. 
If  you  object  to  using  your  fine  linen 
ones,  make  some  from  the  best  pieces 
of  a  worh-out  table-cloth;  or,  failing 
that,  let  the  children  fringe  some 
squares  cut  from  flour-sacks.  At  any 
rate,  do,  I  beg  of  you,  insist  that  they 
spread  napkins  neatly  upon  their  desks 
and  eat  in  a  civilized  manner.  If  you 
think  this  caution  needless,  drop  into 
the  school-house  some  noon  and  see  the 
children  wandering  around  dropping 
"gobs" — that  word  is  not  elegant,  but 
it  certainly  is  expressive— of  soft-boiled 
egg-,  meat-rinds  and  bread-crusts  over 
the  floor.  I  suppose  the  teacher  does 
her  best,  but  a  little  home  discipline 
along  the  same  line  will  help  immense- 
ly, and  the  teacher  will  have  enough  to 
do  to  look  after  the  children  who  re- 
ceive no  home-training. 

One  thing-  more:  Don't  send  super- 
annuated old  brass  or  tin  teaspoons. 
The  nicest  of  fruit  is  spoiled  by  the 
taste  of  brass  or  iron,  and  the  children 
will  be  willing  to  take  a  little  extra 
pains  not  to  lose  silver  ones.  I  have 
been  sending  children  to  school  for  ten 
years  and  they  have  lost  only  one  spoon 
in  that  time  L.  A.  Burnight. 


SIDDIE'S  KINDERGARTEN  OF  SEEDS 

This  time  of  year,  when  nature  yields 
such  a  rich  harvest  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  Siddie's  mother  is  having-  a  little 
impromptu  kindergarten  with  the 
many  kinds  of  seeds  that  are  so  inex- 
pensive and  easily  obtained.  Siddie  has 
gathered  many  of  the  seeds  herself,  and 
has  been  taught  to  put  each  kind  sep- 
arately in  little  paper  sacks — strong- 
sacks  made  of  manila  paper.  Each  sack 
is  properly  labeled.  Next  year  mama  is 
planning  to  have  a  large  box  fitted  with 
compartments,  in  which  the  seeds  are 
to  be  treasured.  While  mama  is  sewing 
Siddie  is  learning  many  a  valuable  les- 
son concerning-  these  same  seeds:  How 
they  are  planted;  how  they  grow;  what 
kinds  of  plants  or  trees  they  become; 
what  is  the  color  of  the  blossoms,  and 
whether  they  are  useful  in  any  way  or 
only  ornamental. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  of  ways  to 
play  with  seeds;  even  very  young  chil- 
dren will  be  made  to  love  them.  They 
will  be  learning  at  the  same  time,  but 
in  such  a  natural  manner,  that  they  will 
not  realize  they  are  being  taught.  The 
ideas  of  color,  shape  and  size  can  be 
acquired  by  the  little  ones,  as  can 
also  that  of  numbers.  With  but  little 
trouble  mama  can  teach  them  to  place 
two  or  three  or  four  of  a  kind  in  a  row. 

Siddie's  mama  allowed  her  to  spread 
her  seeds  over  one  corner  of  the  carpet, 
provided  she  picked  them  up  when  the 
play  was  over.  The  figures  in  the  car- 
pet represented  different  gardens,  and 
watermelon  and  cantaloupe  seeds  made 
nice  melon-patches;  pumpkin-seeds 
illustrated  how  pumpkin  pies  grew; 
apple-seeds  made  a  delightful  apple 
orchard,  as  did  peach,  quince,  prune  and 
pear  seeds  do  duty  for  their  respective 
orchards.  When  mama  says,  "Now,  my 
dear,  we  will  make  a  garden  that  has 
many  things  in  it,"  Siddie  is  delighted, 
for  she  knows  the  different  seeds  she 
expects  mama  to  call  for.  When  mama 
says,  "Plant  a  radish,"  she  hunts  until 
she  finds  a  radish-seed,  and  then  plants 
it;  the  same  way  when  mama  asks  for 
a  plum-tree,  or  whatever  her  mama  de- 
sires to  go  in  this  "mixed  up"  garden. 

Siddie  has  learned  to  add,  subtract, 
divide  and  multiply  with  these  seeds,  and 
yet  she  scarcely  knows  that  she  knows 
any  of  these  processes.  She  is  never 
allowed  to  become  tired  of  this  seed 
hour,  for  then  half  the  benefit  would  be 
lost.  When  she  grows  older  she  will 
gently  be  led  into  new  beauties  and  in- 
creased knowledge  of  plant  and  seed 
life,  and  from  that  into  the  mysteries 
of  life  itself.  She  will  be  shown  how 
God  has  provided  protection  for  each 
seed  from  the  hot  sun  by  giving  it  a 
little  house  in  which  to  dwell.  When 
she  has  acquired  a  good  understanding- 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  one 


Fig.  1 
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or  two  plants  and  trees  she  will  have  a 
bright  glimpse  of  all  plant  life,  and 
all  that  she  sees  growing  will  have  an 
added  charm  to  her.  She  will  notice 
more  closely,  see  more  that  is  around 
her,  and  know  more  in  all  ways;  in  fact, 
she  will  have  something  to  think  about. 

The  reason  so  many  children  are  irri- 
table and  restless  is  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  think;  their  little  minds 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  habits 
of  concentration.  They  play  at  one 
thing  five  minutes,  then  at  another 
three  minutes.  As  mothers  we  should 
endeavor  to  guide  the  thought-powers 
of  our  children,  that  they  may  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  whatever  they  ;  re 
doing-.  Then  they  will  have  the  power 
to  learn  and  do  in  after-life. 

E.  B.  S. 

REMODELED  HOSIERY 

In  these  days  of  extra  long  hosiery  it 
is  often  a  well-meant  p>ieee  of  economy 
to  cut  down  for  children  some  of  the 
hosiery  that  have  been  worn  at  the  feet, 
or  badly 
worn  at  the 
heels  by  the 
constant  slip 
o  f  low  shoes. 
Cut  off  the 
foot  of  the 
hosiery  and 
cut  a  slit 
for  a  heel 
(see  Fig  1), 
which  can 
be  knit  in. 
The  toe  can  be  attached  as  shown  by 
Fig.  2.  This  remodeled  hosiery  will  do 
very  well  for  children's  wear. 

If  the  washing  of  the  hosiery  was 
more  carefully  attended  to  they  would 
not  break  so  quickly.  They  should  al- 
ways be  washed  by  themselves  and 
never  rubbed  on  a  wash-board,  nor  be 
rinsed  after  cotton  clothes,  thereby 
leaving  them  full  of  lint. 

Knitted  stockings  could  be  readily 
renewed  after  this  pattern  by  knitting 
in  a  new  heel  and  toe,  and  if  this 
shortens  them,  by  adding  a  few  rows  of 
ribbing  at  the  top  to  make  them  long 
enough.  x  B.  K. 

NATURE'S  FAIRIES 

The  children  in  old  England  used  to 
sing  of  a  tree  they  loved  best  of  all 
except  the  Christmas  tree.  The  odd 
song  said: 

"There's  naught  so  good  in  trees 
As  plum-pudding  tree! 
Cut  and  come  again." 

The  song  was  an  assurance  that  the 
fruit  or  pudding  hung  on  the  tree 
ready  cooked. 

There  is  a  real  tree  in  Arabia,  a  kind 
of  palm  on  which  the  fruit  grows  as 
large  as  an  orange  and  tastes  like  gin- 
gerbread, and  the  Arabs  are  very  fond 
of  it.  Boys  who  live  where  ginger- 
bread grows  on  trees  can  surely  have 
their  pockets  full;  but  the  little  Arab 
boys  seldom  have  much  clothing,  and  a 
pocket  is  doubtless  an  unheard-of 
thing. 

In  South  Wales  there  is  another 
strange  shrub  that  must  be  inviting  to 
the  wood-nymphs,  and  that  is  the  shoe- 
black-plant. A  person  can  actually 
blacken  his  shoes  with  the  juice  of  this 
plant. 

In  Tibet  is  to  be  found  the  tree  which 
has  so  many  characters  on  its  leaves 
that  it  is  called  the  tree  of  ten  thou- 
sand images.  The  letters  of  the  whole 
Tibet  alphabet  are  found  on  its  leaves. 
The  tree  is  guarded  by  high  brick  walls, 
and  an  old  emporer  of  China  built  a 
silver  dome  to  shelter  the  tree,  yet  two 
French  missionaries  say  they  have  seen 
the ,  tree  and  it  actually  bears  these 
strange  marks  on  its  leaves. 

In  Australia  the  beautiful  acacia  is 
called  the  trembling-tree,  for  it  is  never 
at  rest. 

Coming  nearer  home  we  find  the 
needle-and-thread  tree  in  Mexico.  It's 
real  name  is  maguey-tree.  There  is  a 
thorn  which  grows  out  of  this  tree, 
and  attached  to  that  is  fiber.  The 
thorn  answers  for  the  needle,  and  the 
fiber  is  the  thread.  The  natives  of  that 
country  dress  very  simply,  and  they  go 
to  the  tree  and  pick  off  their  threaded 
needle  and  sew  with  it. 

The  camel's-thorn  grows  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  no  matter  how  sandy 


the  soil.  The  Arabs  found  that  by  cut- 
ting into  the  plant  very  near  the  root 
they  could  sow  melon-seed  and  it  would 
grow,  so  they  have  watermelons  grown 
on  the  thorns  of  the  desert. 

There  is  in  California  a  fine-looking 
evergreen  tree  which  is  aromatic  and  is 
called  the  headache-tree.  People  say 
that  if  one  rubs  the  leaves  on  his  face 
it  will  give  headache,  and  some  claim 
that  if  one  has  the  headache  it  will  cure 
it  by  rubbing  the  hands  as  well  as  the 
face  with  the  leaves  from  the  tree. 

There  is  a  very  odd  plant  or  flower 
on  the  island  of  Sumatra.  This  flower 
sometimes  meastires  three  feet  across, 
and  holds  two  gallons  of  water.  It  has 
no  leaf  or  stalk,  but  sits  upon  the  root 
of  another  plant,  like  a  head  of  cabbage. 

Probably  every  lover  of  trees  has 
seen  the  little  horseshoe-mark  on  the 
under  part  of  every  branch  of  the 
horse-chestnut  tree.  The  roof  of  West- 
minster Abbey  is  made  of  chestnut 
wood. 

In  song  and  story  there  are  many 
legends  of  trees,  and  nearly  every  plant 
and  tree  has  its  saint,  named  because 
the  tree  blossoms  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Saints'  Festival. 

The  apple-tree  has  St.  Angelus  and 
Pope  Pius  V.  as  its  saints,  the  festival 
occurring  in  May. 

For  the  horse-chestnut  there  is  St. 
Bernardine  of  Siena,  made  saint  May 
20, 1444. 

The  ash  is  the  tree  of  Venus.  Just 
whv  the  ash  is  sacred  to  Venus  is  not 
known,  for  she  loved  the  apple,  the  rose 
and  the  myrtle. 

Legend  says  the  cross  was  made  of 
aspen,  and  that  no  green  thing  grows 
near  an  aspen-tree. 

The  nettles  which  are  in  disrepute 
with  most  of  the  world  have  their 
saints.  The  common  red  nettle  blos- 
soms in  the  ■  festival  of  St.  Marcellus, 
and  the  woolly  nettle  greets  St.  Fabian. 

In  the  days  when  divination  flour- 
ished men  went  a  long  ways  to  obtain  a 
wand  from  a  hazelnut-tree. 

The  poplar-tree  was  made  sacred  to 
Hercules,  but  beggar's-oak  was  not 
given  a  saint,  because  its  sap,  or  life 
blood  is  so  black  that  ink  used  to  be 
made  from  the  gall. 

The  sycamore-tree  is  very  long-lived. 
St.  Hieron,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, said  that  he  saw  the  veritable 
sycamore-tree  in  which  Zacchaeus 
climbed  in  his  desire  to  see  Jesus. 
Hieron  is  called  the  saint  of  the  syc- 
amore-tree. 

There  is  an  old  legend  that  the  more 
a  walnut-tree  is  beaten  the  more  fruit 
it  yields;  so  the  walnut  is  dedicated  to 
the  saint  of  chastening. 

The  hawthorn  has  Milton's  song  to 
perpetuate  its  glory: 

"Every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  on  the  dale." 

Tan-Sein  was  the  musician  in  the 
court  of  Mahomet.  There  is  a  tree  that 
grows  on  the  tomb  of  that  musician 
which  the  people  call  the  "poet's  tree," 
and  concerning  which  legend  assures  us 
that  any  one  who  chews  a  leaf  of  that 
tree  will  become  a  singer  almost  divine. 

Baucis  and  Philemon  were  husband 
and  wife,  living  in  the  far  East,  when 
Jupiter  went  in  disguise  all  through 
Asia.  He  was  welcomed  by  this  couple 
in  their  simple  cottage,  they  giving  of 
the  best  they  had.  He  rewarded  them 
by  changing  their  cottage  to  a  temple 
of  worship,  making  the  husband  and 
wife  priest  and  priestess,  and  at  very 
old  age  changing  their  bodies  to  trees, 
which  ever  after  stood  outside  the  door 
of  the  temple.  From  this  myth  has 
doubtless  come  the  custom  of  planting- 
trees  in  memory  of  noted  people. 

The  myths  of  trees  are  strange  and 
varied.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  legends  is  that  concerning  the 
reed  that  grew  by  the  river-bank.  A 
strong  hand  tore  up  the  reed,  the  pith 
was  drawn  out,  and  the  empty  reed  was 
notched.  This  was  the  first  flute  ever 
made.  There  came  from  it  such  sweet 
music  that  the  men  wished  is  would 
never  cease.  This  Greek  legend  teaches 
that  true  music  and  the  power  of  a 
divine  life  can  come  only  to  those  who 
are  taken  from  the  world's  muddy 
places  and  their  worthlessness  gashed 
and  cut  as  was  the  reed.  Further  the 
Greek  legend  said,  "Be  made  perfect  by 
the  things  you  suffer." 

Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 
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TRIED  RECEIPTS 

^beamed  Peas  in  Turnip- 
cups. — Select  young  turnips 
of  a  uniform  size,  cook  un- 
til tender;  when  cold  make 
into  cups  by  scraping  out 
most  of  the  centers  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Cook  fresh 
green  peas  in  a  very  little  water,  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Thicken 
with  corn-starch  and  butter  rubbed  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Fill  the  cups,  which  have 
been  brushed  over  with  melted  butter, 
and  then  put  into  the  oven  to  brown. 
Serve  on  a  bed  of  parsley. 

Bice  and  Bean  Rolls. — Mix  with  two 
cupfuls  of  boiled  rice  one  half  cupful 
of  finely  chopped  butter-beans,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of 
minced  parsley;  moisten  with  enough 
milk  to  mold  into  little  rolls,  put  into  a 
buttered  pan,  cover,  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  for  fifteen  minutes;  uncover,  and 
let  remain  until  a  delicate  brown.  •  Gar- 
nish with  sliced  tomatoes  rolled  in 
flour,  salted  and  fried  in  hot  fat. 

Pickled  Beans.- — String  and  cover 
with  cold  water,  set  aside  for  half  an 
hour;  drain,  then  cook  in  salted  boiling 
water  until  tender;  again  drain,  put 
into  glass  cans,  cover  with  scalding-hot 
vinegar  seasoned  with  grated  horserad- 
ish, salt  and  pepper. 

Salad  in  Tomato-cups. — Form  the 
cups  by  removing  a  slice  from  the  top, 
and  with  a  teaspoon  scoop  out  the  in- 
side, leaving  only  the  thick  portion. 
Garnish  at  the  basewilh  water-cress  and 
sour  cherries,  and  fill  with  celery  and 
nut  salad;  cut  crisp  celery  fine,  add 
about  half  the  amount  of  powdered  pea- 
nuts, mix  in  two  spoonfuls  of  cold 
cooked  peas,  then  blend  with  mayon- 
naise. 

Bed  Raspberry  Sauce. — Mix  one  half 
cupful  of  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  red 
raspberries,  one  tablespoonful  of  straw- 
berry syrup,  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  lemon -juice  and  a  small 
cupful  of  water;  boil  fifteen  minutes, 
then  strain.    Ruth  Virginia  Sackett. 


TURNIPS 

That  homely  vegetable  the  turnip, 
especially  the  yellow  turnip,  deserves  to 
appear  on  our  tables  far  oftener  than 
it  ever  does  in  the  average  family.  It 
is  a  vegetable  which  should  be  useful 
alike  to  country  and  city  housekeepers, 
for  it  can  be  raised  by  the  former  at  a 
very  small  expense,  and  in  the  city  is 
always  one  of  the  cheapest  vegetables 
offered  in  city  markets,  and  there  is 
not  a  month  of  the  year  when  it  is  not 
easily  obtainable. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  method  of 
serving  turnips  is  that  of  boiling  with  a 
"New  England  boiled  dinner."  Mashed 
turnips  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and 
butter  is  about  as  elaborate  a  dish  as  is 
usually  attempted  with  this  vegetable. 
In  vegetable  hash — that  is,  hash  made 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetables — turnips 
should  hold  an  important  place,  and 
such  a  dish  is  always  relished  by  hun- 
gry men  for  either  breakfast  or  tea, 
and  is  healthful  food  for  the  children. 
A  small  onion  chopped  'fine  and  cooked 
with  vegetable  hash  imparts  a  delicious 
flavor.  Cold  turnips  sliced  thin  and 
pickled  are  liked  by  many  persons  fully 
as  well  as  pickled  beets.  These  may  be 
served  with  either  hot  or  cold  meats. 

Turnip  salad  makes  a  most  attractive 
dish,  and  a  delicious  one  as  well.  Boil 
the  turnips  until  tender,  and  when  cold 
chop  quite  fine.  Arrange  some  lettuce- 
leaves  on  a  fancy  plate,  and  place  the 
turnip  on  them.  Mince  an  onion  very 
fine  and  scatter  over  the  turnip.  Color 
mayonnaise  •  dressing  a  pretty  dark 
green  with  liquid  coloring  and  pour 
over  the  top.  Equal  parts  of  potato 
and  turnip  also  make  a  delicious  salad, 
but  for  this  mayonnaise  should  not  be 
colored. 

A  mixture  of  cold  vegetables  chopped 
fine  and  covered  with  mayonnaise  is 
pretty  sure  to  find  favor  any  hot  day. 
If  lettuce  is  not  at  hand  any  kind  of 
green  salad  may  be  used,  such  as  cress, 
celery-leaves,  or  the  white  leaves  of  a 
cabbage;  or  the  salad  will  be  nearly  as 
appetizing  if  no  green  at  all  is  used,  but 
cannot,  of  course,  be  served  as  daintily. 

Boiled  turnips,  either  warm  or  cold, 
may  be  served  with  a  white  sauce  to 
which  has  been  added  chopped  pickles, 
olives,  or  capers.    A  little  tarragon  or 


cayenne  pepper  is  an  excellent  and  ap- 
propriate addition  to  such  a  sauce. 

Cold  boiled  turnips,  on  account  of 
their  rich  color,  make  a  handsome  gar- 
nish for  cold  meats  if  they  are  cut  into 
fancy  shapes  with  a  vegetable-cutter, 
or  even  in  triangles  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Cubes  of  turnip  alternating  with 
olives  make  a  very  tasty  garniture  for 
baked  or  boiler  fish  of  any  white  vari- 
ety; A  housewife  whose  viands  are 
always  the  delight  of  her  family  and 
guests  says  that  she  never  intends  to  be 
without  turnips  in  the  house,  for  they 
are  safe  to  depend  on  in  an  emergency. 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
with  all  its  other  virtues  the  turnip  is  a 
most  healthful  vegetable.        Inez  B. 


KNITTED  EDGE 

Abbreviations. — K,  knit;  o,  over;  n, 
narrow;  k  3  tog,  knit  3  together. 

Cast  on  seven  stitches  and  knit  across. 

First  row — *  slip  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  1. 

Second  row — Knit,  on  2  (this  is  done 
by  knitting  a  stitch,  and  turning  it 


back  on  the  needle  that  has  6,  then  knit 
the  row  plain). 

Third  row — Slip  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Fourth  row — K  4,  turn  and  slip  1,  o, 
n,  k  1. 

Fifth  row — Knit  plain. 

Sixth  row — Slip  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Seventh  row — Slip  1,  k  3  tog,  k  5. 

Bepeat  from  *.  Clara  White. 

"RAG"  RUGS 

These  rugs  are  not  new,  and  yet  they 
are  still  novelties  in  some  places.  Few 
housekeepers,  even  on  a  farm,  make  the 
old-fashioned  rag  carpets  any  more,  yet 
the  most  fastidious  "city  lady"  is  proud 
indeed  if  she  is  the  possessor  of  a  home- 
made rag  rug.  The  most  beautiful  one 
I  ever  saw  was  in  Denver  a  few  days 
ago.  It  was  made  from  an  old  red  and 
green  ingrain  carpet  "that  mother  had 
for  years."  The  "rags"  were  cut  about 
half  an  inch  in  width,  but  were  not 
even  sewed  together,  as  the  weaver  was 
an  expert  and  said  she  could  weave 
them  without.  A  border  of  black  gave 
an  effective  finish.  One  has  no  idea 
how  handsome  these  rugs  are  until  they 
have  seen  them. 

Even  the  common  rags  we  used  to 
weave  into  carpets  make  serviceable 
and  good  rugs  for  the  "living-rooms," 
but  the  odds  and  ends  of  silk  and  velvet 
sewed  neatly  together  (after  being  cut 
in  strips)  make  the  most  dainty  rugs. 
They  also  make  beautiful  portieres.  A 
yard  of  silk  will  make  a  yard  of  rug 
or  curtain  when  it  is  woven.  Bright- 
colored  braid  or  even  tinsel  weaves  in 
very  prettily.  Do  not  have  the  braid  in 
lengths  of  more  than  half  a  yard.  The 
finer  the  rags,  the  prettier  the  rug. 

These  "rugs"  are  not  to  be  despised, 
for  they  make  delightful  slumber-robes. 
And  surely  this  is  an  excellent  use  to 
make  of  material  that  would  otherwise 
be  useless. 

baby's  scrap-book  rug 

It  was  a  most  comical  affair,  and  yet 
is  was  a  great  success,  I  assure  you.  It 
was  simply  a  square  of  flannel  covered 
with  pictures  of  all  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions. There  were  cambric  dogs,  silesia 
butterflies,  silk  flowers,  velvet  fruits, 
muslin  girls  and  calico  boys,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  et  ceteras.  It  was  lined 
with  an  old  comfortable,  so  as  to  be 
soft;  a  little  baby-pen  surrounded  it,  a 
pretty  pillow  adorned  one  corner  of  it, 
and  baby  played  and  slept  upon  this 
rug  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  endless 
variety  of  pictures  on  the  rug  afford  a 
source  of  amusement  to  the  wee  tot, 
who  appears  to  think  himself  in  Alice's 
"Wonderland."  Chilclren,  little  and  big, 
will  be  good  if  they  are  well  and  have 
something  with  which  to  amuse  them- 
selves. The  tiny  ones  desire  amuse- 
ment simply;  the  older  ones  must  be 
amused,  entertained  and  instructed. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


WITH  GRAPES 

A  pleasant  grape  jelly  is  made  of  the 
grapes  that  have  only  half  ripened. 
This  is  usually  a  much  lighter-colored 
jelly  and  not  so  strong  in  taste  as  that 
made  of  ripe  grapes. 


If  some  of  the  fruit  is  removed  at 
this  period  the  better  bunches  will  de- 
velop and  ripen  much  better.  The  per- 
fect bunches  if  incased  in  paper  bags 
will  perfect  and  be  in  fine  condition  to 
sell  to  a  fruit-stand  or  to  pack  away 
for  Thanksgiving.  To  do  this  success- 
fully, have  a  number  of  sticks  put  in  a 
good-sized  box  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  the  distance  of  a  bunch  of  grapes 
from  the  bottom,  and  secure  them  to 
the  sides  of  the  box.  Then  wrap  your 
grapes  carefully  in  white  tissue-paper, 
tie  them  to  the  sticks  so  they  will  not 
touch,  and  fill  in  all  around  them  with 
dry  sawdust.  I  have  seen  grapes  kept 
in  this  way  served  at  Christmas  dinner 
that  looked  as  fresh  as  when  picked 
from  the  vines.  They  should  be  picked 
on  a  dry  day  and  be  free  from  moisture 
and  handled  as  little  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  remove  the  bloom. 

To  make  grape  butter,  pulp  the 
grapes,  and  stew  the  pulps  first — the 
seeds  will  rise  to  the  top  and  can  easily 
be  skimmed  off — then  add  the  skins  and 
one  half  as  much  sugar  as  stuff;  cook 
slowly  one  hour  and  stir  constantly,  as 
it  is  apt  to  burn. 

To  those  who  put  up  fruit  on  a  gas- 
olene-stove let  me  recommend  the  use  of 
asbestos  mats  under  your  vessels,  so  as 
to  keep  the  fruit  from  burning;  even 
then  it  must  be  watched  very  closely. 
Spices  tied  in  white  muslin  may  be 
added  to  some  of  your  jelly,  making  it  a 
nice  change  from  the  rest. 

Sweet-pickled  grapes  are  a  good 
relish  with  meat,  and  may  be  made  as 
follows:  Wash  your  grapes  and  cut 
the  bunches  m  half.  Place  them  in  gal- 
lon jars  and  cover  with  a  rich  spiced 
vinegar  syrup.  The  proportions  are 
one  half  pint  of  vinegar  to  one  pound 
of  sugar,  and  spiced  to  taste.  Heat  and 
pour  this  over  your  grapes  five  morn- 
ings in  succession.  At  the  last  cover 
with  a  paper  and  cloth  tied  over  the 
top. 

A  good  butter  may  be  made1  of  two 
thirds  grapes  and  one  third  apples. 
This  is  convenient  where  the  family  is 
fond  of  "spreads,"  and" is  also  very  nice 
to  use  in  lunch-baskets  where  children 
are  compelled  to  take  them  to  school. 

All  through  the  season  eat  as  many 
grapes  as  you  can.  There  is  no  fruit 
more  healthful,  although  the  scare  of 
appendicitis  has  very  much  affected  the 
sale  of  grapes  in  some  localities.  But 
the  theory  is  an  exploded  one,  and 
grapes  are  healthful  and  fattening. 

With  your  surplus  make  some  grape- 
juice  to  use  in  sickness;  extract  the 
juice,  sweeten  a  very  little,  boil,  skim, 
and  bottle  and  seal  while  hot.  With  a 
little  chopped  ice  added  it  is  a  very 
nutritious  and  cooling  drink  in  sick- 
ness. B.  K. 


A  CONVENIENT  STOCK 

The  dainty  ribbons  worn  around  the 
necks  of  young  girls,  and  of  older 
women  as  well,  often  lose  niueh  of  their 
beauty  from  the  careless  and  slouchy 
manner  in  which  they  are  worn.  If 
they  are  worn  over  a  linen  collar  there 
is  always  a  temptation  to  use  the  collar 
after  it  should  have  been  sent  to  the 
tub,  and  a  soiled  edge  is  pretty  sure  to 
creep  up  somewhere.  If  the  ribbon  is 
put  around  the  neck  without  any  stif- 
fening it  quickly  becomes  soiled  and 
crumpled,  and  most  patent  stiff  ening-s 
are  uncomfortable  for  the  wearer.  But 
some  genius  has  devised  a  sanitary  and 
comfortable  stock  which  keeps  the  rib- 
bons fresh  for  a  long  time.  To  make 
one,  select  a  good-fitting  linen  collar 
and  cut  a  pattern  by  it.  Cut  a  piece  of 
celluloid  the  exact  shape  of  the  pattern. 
Now  cut  two  pieces  of  white  muslin  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  celluloid.  From 
the  center  of  one  of  these  cut  a  piece 
about  an  inch  wide.  Then  put  the  two 
pieces  together,  using  the  two  cut  pieces 
as  a  lining  for  the  whole  piece,  but 
having  them  come  together  at  the  ends. 
This  will  leave  the  inch-wide  space  on 
the  lower  part.  Bind  the  edges  on  the 
machine  with  narrow  tape,  then  slip 
the  celluloid  into  the  place  which  has 
been  cut.  Work  buttonholes  in  each 
end  and  in  the  center  and  the  stock  is 
complete.  When  the  covering  becomes 
soiled  it  is  simply  slipped  off  the  stif- 
fening, laundered  without  starching, 
and  replaced.  Such  a  stock  cannot 
"wilt"  or  get  twisted  out  of  place. 

Inez  Bedding. 


t„e«  1900"  FAMILY 
WASHER  FREE 

Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age. 
Labor  and  Expense  of  Washing 
Clothes  Cut  in  Two 


No  More  Stooping,  Rubbing  or  Boiling  of 
Clothes 


Every  Household  Needs  One 


THE 


1900"  BALL  BEARING  FAMILY 
WASHER  SENT  FREE 

to  any  one  answering  this  advertisement,  without 
deposit  or  advance  payment  of  any  kind,  freight  paid, 
on  thirty  days'  trial.  The  1900  Bail-Bearing  Washer 
is  unquestionably  the  greatest  labor-saving  machine 
ever  invented  for  family  use.  Entirely  new  prin- 
ciple. It  is  simplicity  itself.  There  are  no  wheels, 
paddles,  rockers,  cranks  or  complicated  machinery. 
It  revolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings,  making  it 
by  far  the  easiest-running  washer  on  the  market. 
No  strength  required,  a  child  can  operate  it. 

No  more  stooping,  rubbing,  boiling  of  clothes.  Hot 
water  and  soap  all  that  is  needed.  It  will  wash  large 
quantities  of  clothes  (no  matter  how  soiled) 
perfectly  clean  in  6  minutes.  Impossible  to 
injure  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  As  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Savannah  Yacht  Club  says : 

"  It  is  a  wonder.  Our  washing  is  very  large  and  we 
"have  always  had  two  women  on  Mondays  and  one  on 
"  Tuesdays.  Our  cook  and  the  yard  boy  now  do  the 
"  washing  in  i  hours  much  better  than  be/ore." 


FARMERS'  TESTIMONY 


A  DAY'S  WASH  IN  THREE  HOURS 

Sherwood,  Md.,  January  15,  1901. 
■  The  washer  I  received  from  you  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it.  My  wife  can  do  the  wash- 
ing in  three  to  four  hours,  where  it  took  a  colored  woman 
a  whole  day  to  do  it.  We  have  ten  boys  and  three  girls, 
and  you  can  judge  from  that  that  we  have  large  wash- 
ings. My  wife  and  daughter  would  not  part  with  this 
machine  for  twice  what  it  cost.  We  live  on  a  farm. 

LEVI  H.  HARRISON. 

FARMERS  SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

Five  Mile,  Texas,  August  9, 1900. 

The  washer  just  received.  Tried  it,  and  am  very  highly 
pleased  with  it.  Four  women  tried  the  machine  and  all 
liked  it.  It  does  not  take  a  man  to  turn  it.  A  farmer  will 
save  time  and  money  by  buying  it,  and  throwing  old  style 
washersaway.  MRS.  SARAH  E.  MAUVIAS. 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  full  par- 
ticulars to 

•♦1900"  WASHER  CO. 
32  K,  STATE  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Yj 


f 


BISHOP  (Grand  Bapids) 

FURNITURE 

means  Best  in  Style,  Quality  and  all  that  goes 
to  make  Good  Furniture  for  the  money.  We 
ship  on  approval,  allowing  you  to  be  the  judge. 

If  we  do  not  save  you 
money  return  goods  at 
our  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  prompt- 
ly refunded. 

NO.  8  SlBE-BOARD. 

Our  Direct  Price 


$24^ 

Retail  Value,  $35. 


Constructed  through- 
out of  oak  with  natural 
quartered  grain.  Carv- 
ings are  hand  cut.  Has 

solid  cast  braas  pulls  and  pol- 
ished finish.  Genuine  French 
Beveled  Plate  Mh-ror,30xI8. 
Upper  Right  hand  drawer 
velvet  lined  for  silverware. 
Good  lock  on  every  drawer. 
Easy  running  castors. 

Length,  48  inches;  width 
23  inches;  height,  81  Inchw. 

,  WE  PREPAY  FREiQHTtoallpointseastof  Mississippi  river 
'  and  north  of  Tennessee,  and  allow  freight  that  far  to  points 
beyond .  Our  extensive  variety  of  side  boards  and  other  f  urnl- 
1  tare  in  our  200  page  catalogue  will  Interest  you.  Write  for  it. 

BISHOP  FURNITURE  CO.,    Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


Acetylene  Safety 

Is  tenfold  greater  than  with  city  gas  when  our 
generator  is  employed.  It  stops  making  gas 
immediately  you  stop  using  gas.  Fourteen 
sizes,  $15  to  glOOl).   Write  for  our  literature. 


The 


Carbide  Feed 
Generator 


Is  based  on  the  only  correct  and  approved 
system,  that  of  feeding  dry  carbide  in  small 
quantities  to  a  large  volume  of  water.  It  is 
safe,  simple,  economical,  practical  and  patented. 

THE  J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 
2i  Barclay  Street,  Dept.  K,  New  York 

Philadelphia     Boston  Chicago 
Criterion  Stercoptlcon.  Acetylene  Search  Light. 


FEED  THE  BABY 

"Ridge's  Food" 

as  it  is  the  oldest,  cheapest  and  best 
food  produced.  Makes  the  BABY 
healthy  and  happy.  Invaluable  to 
the   Dyspeptic  and  Convalescent. 

All  Physicians  recommend  it.  Send 
for  free  sample  and  booklet. 

WOOLRICH  &  CO.,  Palmer,  Mass. 


it  afflicted  with  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


weak  eyes,  use 


September  15,  1901 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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SORROW  PAST 

The  shadow  has  gone  by; 

A  peace  fills  all  the  sky; 
My  days  are  warm  with  quiet,  sunny  life. 

My  nights  are  full  of  rest; 

Thy  love  is  manifest; 
I  thank  Thee  Thou  hast  led  me  from  the  strife. 

I  know  that  toil  and  pain 

Will  c-ome  to  me  again; 
That  many  shadows  on  my  life  must  fall; 

I  know  by  long  years  past 

Such  quiet  cannot  last. 
And  yet  I  thank  Thee  it  has  come  at  all. 

When  darkness  falls  at  length 
I  shall  have  gathered  strength 
From  these  sweet  days  of  pleasantness  and 
calm ; 

And  with  sincerest  heart, 
When  sweetest  lights  depart, 
I  may,  through  all,  lift  up  my  voice  in  psalm. 

Now,  with  no  care  or  fear, 
Because  I  feel  Thee  near; 
Because  my  hands  were  not  reached  out  In 
vain. 

May  I  from  out  my  calm 
Reach  humbly  out  some  balm, 
Some  peace,  some  light,  to  others  in  their  pain. 

And  when  at  last  I  sleep 
May  others  come  and  reap 
The  harvest  planted  here  by  these  weak 
hands; 

A  harvest  white  for  Thee 
I  pray  it  thus  may  be. 
Show  me  my  field;  I  wait  for  Thy  commands. 

—The  Epworth  Herald. 


MINDING  MY  OWN  BUSINESS 

A wasp  and  I  are  excellent  friends. 
She  has  her  nest  in  the  vacated 
home  of  a  boring-bee,  in  the 
bench  on  the  front  porch,  where 
I  sit  and  do  a  great  deal  of  my  writing. 
She  flies  in  and  out,  carrying  her  sup- 
plies for  her  family,  and,  as  I  never  mo- 
lest her,  she  never  does  me.  I  think 
the  reason  we  get  on/  so  amicably  is 
that  we  mind  our  own  business. 

Now,  if  1,  the  larger  and  stronger  of 
the  two,  were  to .  begin  to.  interfere 
with  her — to  invade  her  rights,  to  stop 
her  out  of  her  own  front  doorway,  or  to 
take  her  food  out  of  her  hands  as  she 
is  coming  home  from  market  with  it — 
bless  me,  what  trouble  there  would  be! 
My  neighbor  would  get  angry,  and  no 
doubt  would  seek  to  defend  herself, 
and  then  I  suspect  that  I  should  lose 
my  temper  and  do  something  very  ugly 
— perhaps  try  to  kill  the  poor  wasp. 

Nothing  makes  one  neighbor  ,un- 
lrinder  to  another  than  that.  the.  one 
imposed  on  should  stand  out  for  his 
rights,  strange  as  that  may  seem.  If  a 
man  injures  another,  and  the  one  in- 
jured turns  on  him,  it  often  makes  the 
one  committing  the  injury  feel  like  go- 
ing' and  doing-  something'  worse. 

If  I  were  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  this*pretty  neig'hbor  of  mine  in  her 
quiet  little  home  in  the  bench  she 
might  rush  at  me  and  try  to  sting  me, 
and  then  most  likely  I  would  try  to 
knock  her  down  and  stamp  on  her. 
Instead  of  this  we  live  peaceably.  I 
am  doing  my  writing  close  by  her  front 
door — a  hole  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  in  the  under  part  of  the 
bench — and  she  goes  and  comes  many 
times  in  an  hour  with  a  bug  or  a  fly  in 
her  mouth  for  family  use. 

I  like  my  neighbor.  She  is  indtis- 
trious,  economical  and  provident.  We 
might  be  enemies.  We  could  fall  out  at 
any  time.  All  I  should  have  to  do 
would  be  to  poke  my  finger  at  her,  or 
to  put  a  stick  across  her  door,  or  to 
strike  her,  just  to  let  her  see  that  I  am 
bigger  than  she  is.  But  no;  we  are  not 
enemies,  but  capital  friends.  She  has 
been  living  next  door  to  me  all  summer, 
and  we  have  not  had  a  quarrel  yet,  and 
I  don't  believe  we  ever  will  have. 

A  boy  the  other  day  tried  to  make 
trouble  between  us  by  stopping  up  my 
neighbor's  door  with  a  stick;  but  I 
stood  up  for  my  absent  friend,  and  we 
are  on  good  terms  still.  And  the  secret 
pf  the  whole  matter  is  that  we  mind 
our  own  business.  She  lets  me  write, 
and  I  never  prevent  her  from  putting 


her  marketing  peaceably  away  in  her 
pantry.  I  watch  her  movements  and 
admire  her  industry  and  write  this  ar- 
ticle about  her,  but  never  impose  upon 
her;  and  just  now  one  of  her  family  lit 
upon  my  coat-sleeve  and  brushed  her 
clothes,  and  then  flew  off  to  the  hop- 
vine,  buzzing  thanks  as  gratefully  as 
any  well-mannered  wasp  that  you  ever 
saw.  We  minded  our  own  business.  If 
we  hadn't  there  might  have  been 
trouble. 

Of  course,  my  friend  Wasp  is  provided 
by  nature  with  the  means  of  making- 
others  "live  peaceably"  with  her.  Like 
the  courtiers  and  other  gentry  of  the 
6lden  time,  she  wears  a  sword,  and  is 
not  slow  to  draw  it  on  occasion.  If 
she  thinks  herself  attacked,  out  she 
whips  this  delicate  blade  from  its  scab- 
bard and  puts  her  antagonist  to  rout  in 
a  short  time.  She  is  made  by  nature 
very  skilful  with  the  sword.  And  this 
makes  her  respected  among  her  fellows. 

But  it  is  better  to  get  along  with  per- 
sons out  of  love  for  them  than  out  of 
fear.  It  is  always  best  to  do  a  thing 
because  it  is  right  than  because  it  is 
policy.  The  best  reason  for  trying  to 
"live  peaceably"  with  any  one  is  be- 
cause our  principles  induce  us  to  do  so 
no  less  than  our  interests.  We  may  act 
from  low  motives  and  do  well — the 
world  is  full  of  evidences  and  instances 
of  that.  And  we  may  act  from  high 
motives  and  do  better — the  world  is  not 
so  full  of  acts  and  lives  of  this  sort  as 
it  might  be. 

It  is  perfectly  right  that  we  should 
be  true  neighbors  and  friends  with  all 
the  good  whom  we  meet,  because  it  is 
policy;  for  if  we  are  not,  they  can  make 
us  be.  But  I  can't  help  thinking  that  it 
is  far  better  and  far  more  lovely  that 
we  should  be  kind  and  good-humored 
and  affable  and  respectful  and  gentle 
and  neighborly  because  we  like  to  be  so, 
delight  to  be  so,  and  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  otherwise. 

On  the  whole,  I  feel  very  much 
obliged  to  my  handsome,  good-natured 
neighbor  for  the  lesson  she  has  taught 
me;  and  I  hope  she  will  catch  bigger 
and  fatter  flies  than  ever,  and  more  of 
them,  too.  Frank  H.  Sweet. 


SELF-RELIANCE 

A  celebrated  author  used  to  relate 
this  story  of  the  way  in  which  his 
teacher  in  mathematics  taught  him  to 
depend  upon  himself: 

"I  was  sent  to  the  blackboard,  and 
went,  uncertain,  full  of  whimpering. 

"  'That  lesson  must  be  learned,'  said 
my  teacher,  in  a  very  quiet  tone,  but 
with  intensity.  All  explanations  and 
excuses  he  trod  under  foot  with  utter 
scornfulness.  'I  want  that  problem;  I 
don't  want  any  reasons  why  you 
haven't  it,'  he  would  say. 

"  T  did  study  it  for  two  hours.' 

"  'That's  nothing  to  me;  I  want  that 
lesson.  You  need  not  study  it  at  all 
or  you  may  study  it  two  hours,  just  to 
suit  yourself.    I  want  the  lesson.' 

"It  was  tough  for  a  green  boy,  but  it 
seasoned  me.  In  less  than  a  month  I 
had  the  most  intense  sense  of  intel- 
lectual independence  and  courage. 

"One  day  his  cold,  calm  voice  fell 
upon  me  in  the  midst  of  a  lesson  I  was 
saying — 'No.' 

"I  hesitated,  then  went  back  to  the 
beginning,  and  on  reaching  the  same 
point  again,  'No!'  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
conviction,  barred  my  progress. 

"'The  next!'  And  I  sat  down  in 
blushing  confusion. 

"He,  too,  was  stopped  with  'No!'  but 
went  right  on,  finished,  and  as  he  sat 
down  Was  rewarded  with  'Very  well.' 

"  'Why,'  whimpered  I,  'I  was  saying 
it  just  as  he  did,  and  you  said  'No!' 

"  'Why  didn't  you  say  'Yes,'  and 
stick  to  it?  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
your  lesson;  you  must  know  that  you 
know  it.  You  have  learned  nothing 
until  you  are  sure.  If  the  world  says 
'No,'  your  business  is  to  say  'Yes,'  and 
prove  it." — Peninsula  Methodist. 


\A  2  million  increase 

"in  the  past  two  years  the  sale  of  "Ball-Band"  goods  increased  over  two 
millions.   Honesty,  quality  and  fair  prices  made  this  increase  possible. 

46  f  D**M«f99  Kn/f  Boots,  Socks,  Rubber 

d£f  f  f  "Dcf  fff  If       Boots,  Shoes,  and  Arctics 

'%  have  won  the  favor  of  farmers,  ranchmen,  lumbermen,  etc.,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
Hi  tliromrli  sterling  merit.  Made  in  many  styles.  Insiston  getting  the  genuine  "Ball-Band" 


Brand. 


ng  merit.  Made  in  many  i 
Look  for  the  Med  BalllVL  the  trade-mark. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFC. 


Get  them  of  your  dealer. 
CO.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


RUPTURE 


CURED  By 
My  Invention 
Without  Belts 


Write  for  FREE 
BOOK  which  ex- 
plains how  my 
Automatic  Pad  keeps  any 
Rupture  held  without  pres- 
sure on  hips  or  back — the 
greatest  relief  from  cutting 
belts  aud  springs,  and  the 
one  sure  remedy  because 
holding  guaranteed.  Is 
waterproof,  light  and  du- 
rable; allows  freedom  of 
action  at  hardest  work.  31 
years  curing  the  worst  rup- 
tures BY  MAIL,  after  all 
else  had  failed  to  hold. 
Write  NOW. 

CHAS.  CLITHE 
29  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 


ASTHMA 

CURED  TO  STAY  CURED 

Our  System  of  professional  treatment 
by  mail  furnishes  immediate  and  complete 
relief  from  the  paroxysm  and  at  the  same 
time  gradually  drives  out  the  inherited  and 
acquired  diseased  conditions  of  the  blood 
ana  constitution.  This  System  cures 
patients  right  at  home,  once  and  for  all,  so 
that  they  stay  cured  ;  nor  can  dust,  pollen, 
light,  heat,  smoke,  odors,  dampness  or  colds 
bring  back  the  spasm.  Forty-eight  thou- 
sand patients  treated  during  last  22  years. 
Write  for  "  Legal  Folder  (T)"  on  Asthma 
and  Hay  Fever.  No  charge  for  examina- 
tion. Incurable  cases  not  accepted. 
P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  M.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Hair  on  the  Face 

NECK  AND  ARMS  Instantly 
Removed  Without  Injury  to  the 
Most  Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  incomplete  mixture  was 
accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 


MODENE 


ft 


Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic. 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  Modcne  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits,  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing-cases  on  receipt  of 
$1.00  per  bottle.    Postage-stamps  taken.  Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  20,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

We  Offkb  $1,000  for  Failure  or  the  Slightest  Injuby. 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Wo  whip  our  wheels  anywhere  on  ap- 
proval without  a  cent  deposit  and  allow 
10  days  free  trial.  You  take  absolutely 
no  risk  in  ordering  from  us. 
1901  MODELS  <£ 

best  maker*     q>  I%JtOiP  t€9 
*99&'00  MODELS  0  -Z  ,  #0 
hltfh  grade  M  tOty  B  £Z 

1O0O  SECOND  HAND  WHEELS, 
all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$S  to  $8.  Great  factory  cleaning  sale 
at  half  factory  cost. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every 
town.  We  furnish  wheel  and  catalogs 
to  distribute.   You  can  make  $10  to 
$50  a  week  as  our  Agent.    Write  at 
once  for  catalogs  and  our  Special  Offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  43B,  Chicago. 

Ohio  Normal  University 

Do  you  want  an  Education— Classical, Scientific.Business, 
Legal,  Military,  Pharmaceutical,  Musical  or  Fine  Arts'? 
Do  you  want  to  be  a  teacher?  Do  you  want  to  be  an  engi- 
neer, civil  or  electrical?  Do  you  want  to  study  Architec- 
ture? Do  you  want  to  study  Stenography?  Do  you  want 
to  educate  your  children?  If  so,  send  for  catalogue  of  the 
Ohio  Normal  University,  Ada,  Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  schools  in  the  country.  Last  annual  enrollment  8,298, 
28  states  represented  and  six  foreign  countries.  Advantages 
unexcelled,  expenses  low.  Will  furnish  room,  good  board 
in  private  families  and  tuition  ten  weeks  for  #29  :  50  weeks, 
8123.  Has  university  powers  and  confers  all  degrees. 
Teachers  are  thorough  and  experienced.  Students  can  enter 
at  any  time  to  advantage.  If  things  are  not  found  as  repre- 
sented we  will  pay  traveling  expenses.  Send  for  catalogue. 
 H.  S.  LEHR,  Sec,  ADA,  OHIO  

SAVE  lA  your  FUEL 

Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfac- 
tory. Writ© 
fur  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 

homes 


THE 

ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

will  do  It. 
Cost  $2.00  and  up. 
ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

3  Furnace  St„  Eochester,  N.t. 


Don't  nurse  your  corns.  Re- 
move them  with  A-CORN  SALVE. 
15c.  From  druggists,  or  by  mail. 
Trial  box  sent  free. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia 

TMT|T^T*  A  fine  SCARF-PIN,  stone  set,  finished 
l-<  If  |H  H  in  GOLD,  given  free  to  any  one  send- 

1  l\JuL/  ing  name  and  address  for  our  big  bargain 
catalogue  of  all  kinds  fancy  goods  and  novelties.  Address 
THE  BUCHANAN  &  CO.,  Dept.  H,  Box  1528.  New  York  City 

TELEGRAPHY 

taught  quickly.  Positions  secured.  Expenses  low.  Cat- 
alog free.    EASTERN  TEI.KH1UPH  SCHOOL.  I.plmiton,  Pa. 

'wSS'SS&E?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


"Goo  Goo." 


Thepopular  "Goo  Goo"  Wind- 
ing JEye  is  what  you  must  wear  on 
your  coat  or  vest  if  you  want  to  cutout 
all  the  other  fellows  and  mash  the  pretty 
girls.    You  can  engage  in  conversation 
and  slyly  turn  back  your  coat  lapel  and 
t. - _^>*y       wink  your  "Goo  Goo"  eye  so  easily  you 
^**'-  |p will  win  the  girl  and  fool  the  other 
fellow.   Or  if  a  friend  Is  telling  you  a 
funny  story  that  is  old  and  stale  or  not 
just  true,  you  can  bring  your  winking  eye  into  play  and 

turn  him  down  without  any  hard  feeling.   The  eye  is  strongly 
made  of  metal,  the  front  is  painted  in 
natural  life-like  colors  and  the  wink, 
it*  produced  by  pulling  an  in- 
visible  string   from  behind  and 
there   is  a  lone  strong  pin  to    fasten  , 
through  your  clothing.   The  whole  thing  j 
is  strong  and  durable   and   the  most  I 
talked  about  novelty  today.   Every  one  ' 
is  wild  for  one,  every  young  man  in  the 
big  cities  has  one  and  all  the  girls,  too. 
"Just  because  she  made  dem  Goo  Goo 
eyeB"  is  why  you  should  have  one  bo 
send  12c.  today  for  a  special  sample. 
6  for  60c;  1  doz.  $1.00.    Agents  make 
big  money. 

Address  SUNSHINE,  Dept.  J  AaeuHta.Maine. 

ARE  YOU 
AN  AGENT? 

Agent  or  not,  are  you  Interested  In  the  very  latest 
and  best-paying  agency  out?  Our  agents,  besides  lib- 
eral terms,  have  special  advantages  not  accessible  to 
others.  Write  us,  and  we  will  send  full  particulars. 
All  who  work  our  agencies  in  good  faith,  on  any  of  our 
three  different  plans,  pronounce  them  an  unqualified 
success.  One  has  done  a  business  of  f3,520  in  38  weeks, 
his  own  unaided  work.  A  young  man  of  19  has  cleared 
£350  in  16  weeks.  Another  writes,  "Your  new  plan 
takes  like  wild-fire ;  have  sold  #128  worth  in  10  days." 
Others  are  doing  as  well.  %3r"  We  always  prepay 
transportation  charges.  Applications  from  book  and 
novelty  agents,  fruit-tree  men,  ministers,  teachers, 
students,  etc,,  will  have  special  attention.  Address 
The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ONLY  $3.98 


\B    H    v^t*^=3^i*y  for  this  perfect  little  pern  of  a  watch.  Looks  as  well 
■  QoT®^   and  keeps  tia  good  time  as  a  $40  SOLID  GOLD 
H  **0  i~jaL_    WATCH  at  one-tenth  the  cost.  Hunting  ease  stem 
W~  j^jSjm '  and  stem  net. diamond  cut  ruby  jeweled  move- 

^^5^eSi§s^^P!^?§?S«»».        meat  absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Our  Great  Advertising  Offer  : 
Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with  your 
>  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  this 
watch  to  you  by  express  for  examination. 
\  You  examine  It  at  the  express  office  and 
Wif  you  consider  it  a  bargain  and  equal  In 
appearance  to  watchea  sold  by  retail  jew- 
I  elers  at  from  |30  to  f  40  pay  express 
agent  our  special  sale  prlco  33.98  and  it 
Is  yours.  Mention  in  your  letter  whether 
you  want  GENTS  or  LADYS  e\ze  and 
order  to-day, as  we  will  sell  only  a  limited 
number  at  this  reduced  price.  Address 

H.  E.  OltAIiMERS  As  CO.'b52-356  Dearborn  St.  Chicago. 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 
i St.,  New  York  City,  write.: 
1  It  reduced  my  weight  40  1db-  three  yean  ago,  and  I  baTS 
not  gained  an  ounce  since."  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  aa 
water-  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense.  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  We  wilt  mail  r  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars In  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 

Dept   B«  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

WE  TEACH  YOU  FREE 

$5.  to  SIO.  PER  DAY.  ■ 

Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Metal  Plating. 

At  home  or  traveling,  using  and  telling 
I  Prof.  Gray**  Machines*  Plates 
I  Watchei,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Btc/eles, 
Jail  metal  goodi.  NO  EXPERIENCE, 
^\  Heavy  plate.  Modern  methods.  No  toju. 
We  do  plating,  make  outflu,  all  sizes. 

 W  Complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  materials, 

etc,  ready  for  work.  The  Royal,  new  dipping  process,  quick 
and  easy.  Write  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  eto  ,  FREE. 
P.  GRAY  *  GO.,  PUtlns  Work*,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

SALTONIC 

The  new  discovery  restores  health,  prolongs  life.  You 
believe  Farm  and  Fireside;  it  is  truthful.  You  will 
believe  in  Saltonic  Tablet*  for  Liver,  Kidney,  Stomach 
and  Nervous  Troubles  -when  you  try  them;  purify  the 
Blood,  give  a  natural  appetite;  a  Brain  and  Nerve 
Tonic;  restore  youth's  complexion.  Salt  saved  the  life 
of  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land.  All  druggists,  or  mailed; 
50c.  a  box.   OHIO  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Send  ns  yonr  adaresg 
I  and  we  will  show  you 
I  how  to  make  $3  a  day 
absolutely  sure;  wa 
i  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  addrese  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit) 
of  |3  for  eyery  day^s  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

EOXAL  *AMJFACTU1USG  CO.,       Box 4 5 6,  Detroit,  QUaa, 

Facial  Blemishes,  Tetter,Salt 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Rtiiff  Worm,  Itching 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelid*,  and  all 

Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c.  A.  O.  PILSON, 
Pharmacist.  132?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lY^FI  F  nilRFfl 1  wil1  ^lad1^ inforra 

I  l  ■JtUr  UUIlLU  anyone  addicted  to 
COCAINE.  MORPHINE. OPIUM 
OR  LAUDANUM,  of  a  never-failing' 
harmless  Home  Cure.  Address 
MRS  MARYD.BALDWLN.P.O.Boxl212,Ohicago,Ill8. 


$3  a  Day  Sure! 

^Bii^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  yo 


ECZEMA 


M 


BEST  PAY 


OPIUM 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able; we  give  special 
advantages.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

ar  1  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  SB.  J.  L.  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A.  8,  Lebanon,  Ohio 

WANTFD   AGETiT8  ln  every  «>™ty  to  sell  «  Family 
I  LLr   Memorials  J  "  good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  CAMPBELL  &  CO.,  616  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  111. 


TAPE-WORM 


EXPELLED  WITS  BEAD.  GUARANTEED, 
BOOKLET  FBEg.  BYRON  FIELD  *  CO., 
Dfc.PT.C-B,    162  STATIST..  CHICAQ0. 


BED-WETTIN6 


CURED.  Sample  FREE. 
Sr.  P.  £.  May,  Bloomington,  111. 
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The  Glamour  of  Riches 


BY  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


UDDEN  glory  had  come  to  the 
name  of  Wilier;  aud  now, 
after  a  long,  unrecognized 
existence  beneath  the  social 
stratum,  its  amazed  owners 
were  being  overwhelmed  with  an 
lit"  embarrassment  of  attention.  Mrs. 
Peter  Wilier,  the  blacksmith's 
wife,  was  included  among  the  se- 
lect few  invited  to  Mrs.  Loring 
Blake's  tea;  Bet  Wilier,  whose 
husband  occasionally  condescended 
to  accept  a  day's  work  in  pref- 
erence to  starving,  scarcely  recognized  her- 
self as  Elizabeth  Ann  Wilier,  who  began  to 
share  the  common  glory  of  the  name  in  the 
columns  of  the  county  paper;  and  Sukey 
Wilier,  and  Roxy  Wilier,  and  Bob,  Tom  and 
Dick,  and  all  the  other  Willers  burst  forth 
in  the  same  manner,  wondering,  but  ready  to 
grasp  their  opportunities. 

Hitherto  the  name  of  Wilier  had  not  stood 
very  high  at  Oak  Bluff  Point.  The  men  had 
a  way  of  selling  their  votes  at  elections,  and 
the  women  of  telling  the  community  affairs 
from  door-step  to  door-step.  They  were  not 
apt  to  be  accumulative  or  ambitious  in 
youth,  or  venerable  in  old  age;  and.  with  few 
exceptions,  the  storekeepers  were  discreet  in 
running  open  accounts  with  them,  and  note- 
makers  and  the  county  judge  in  accepting 
them  as  sureties. 

But  all  this  was  changed  now.  The  name  had 
become  legal  tender,  and  instead  of  raising 
their  eyebrows  in  dismay,  the  discreet  store- 
keepers  rubbed  their  hands  at  the  sight  of 
the  long  rows  of  figures  which  were  trailing 
from  page  to  page  on  the  Wilier  accounts. 
And  when  the  wives  and  daughters^  of  these 
same  opportunity-grasping  Willers  came  out 
in  blazing  millinery  and  gewgaws  the  ladies 
of  the  North  End  shut  their  eyes  in  one 
momentary  gasp  of  horror,  and  then  came 
forward  and  embraced  their  martyrdom. 

It  all  came  about  from  a  paragraph  in  a 
California  paper,  which  stated  that  John  Wil- 
ier had  struck  it  rich  on  the  Klondike  River, 
and  would  soon  be  ready  to  start  for  the  East 
with  nearly  a'  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  A 
Connecticut  paper  copied  this,  but  substituted 
"Connecticut"  for  the  word  "East."  Then 
the  "Oak  Bluff  Point  News  Gatherer,"  remem- 
bering that  a  John  Wilier  had  once  been  upon 
its  delinquent  subscription  list,  and  had  after- 
ward disappeared,  copied  from  the  Connecticut 
paper,  with  sundry  changes  for  accuracy's 
sake.  So  when  the  people  of  the  North  End 
opened  their  papers  one  morning  and  found 
under  startling  headlines  that  "Onr  esteemed 
fellow-citizen  John  Wilier  is  about  to  return 
from  Klondike  with  a  ton  or  more  of  gold," 
followed  by  the  editorial  comment  that  he 
would  undoubtedly  build  a  church  and  town 
library  and  factories  for  the  working-people, 
and  would  establish  a  bank  and  a  railroad  to 
Plattsburg  and  a  steamboat  line  to  Burling- 
ton, besides  other  improvements  which  "will 
advance  our  enlightened  community  to  the 
front  rank,  from  which  it  has  long  been  de- 
barred by  isolation,"  they  were  ready  and 
eager  for  the  social  sacrifice. 

A  little  investigation  disclosed  that  there 
were  many  John  Willers,  and  that  the  where- 
abouts of  three  of  them  were  unknown. 
These  three  were  of  distinct  branches  of  the 
family,  and  either  might  be  the  one  with  the 
plethora  of  gold.  So  the  name  must  be  rev- 
erenced in  its  entirety. 

But  as  the  white  flocks  of  sheep  are  cred- 
ited with  black  intruders,  so  in  black  flocks 
are  usually  found  some  with  white  fleece.  It 
was  so  in  this  case. 

Floyd  Wilier  had  struggled  through  the 
public  school  against  the  jeers  and  opposition 
of  his  own  kindred  and  the  indifference  of 
those  who  thought  time  given  to  one  of  his 
name  was  wasted.  Prom  there  he  had 
worked  and  fought  his  way  through  an  acad- 
emy to  college,  through  a  technical  institute; 
eager,  earnest,  obstinate,  always  more  or  less 
seedy  in  appearance,  never  with  a  dollar  to 
spare  above  needed  expenses,  but  at  last  com- 
ing back  strong  and  sure  of  himself,  fortified 
with  practical  knowledge  of  mechanical 
sciences  and  eager  to  apply  them  to  the 
every  day  work  around. 

But  he  was  Floyd  Wilier;  and  although 
they  acknowledged  his  ability  and  gave  his 
views  consideration,  and  asked  him  to  their 
public  entertainments  and  gatherings,  none 
of  them  admitted  him  to  the  inner  circle  of 
social  life.  He  invented  a  propeller,  and  ex- 
plained it  to  Judge  Potter  and  to  Lawyer 
Blake  and  to  the  few  other  moneyeH  men  of 
the  place;  but.  while  they  listened  with  much 
interest,  all  refused  to  become  identified  in 
any  company  for  its  manufacture  or  sale.  He 
studied  the  lake  question  and  the  advantage 
of  summer  travel,  and  formulated  a  plan  to 
run  a  steamboat  from  Oak  Bluff  Point  to 
some  desirable  railroad  connection  on  lower 
Lake  Champlaln.  Their  shore  was  just  such 
as  summer-cottage  builders  desired,  he 
argued;  it  was  high,  bold  aud  commanding, 
almost  worthless  to  the  present  owners  for 
farming  purposes,  but  very  valuable  for  build- 
ing sites.  A  boat  line  would  not  only  be 
profitable  to  the  stock-holders,  but  would 
help  develop  the  surrounding  country.  And 
once  more  they  listened,  acknowledged  the 
soundness  of  the  plan,  but  declining  to  help 


its  advance.  Then  he  put  his  knowledge  of 
civil  engineering  into  practical  use  by  sur- 
veying a  line  for  a  railroad  from  Oak  Bluff 
Point  down  the  west  coast  of  the  lake  to 
Plattsburg.  It  took  several  months  of  his 
time,  aud  cost  some  money,  aud  then  came  to 
naught,  as  had  his  other  plans.  And  only 
when  a  few  weeks  later  he  learned  that 
Lawyer  Blake  was  negotiating  with  a  civil 
engineer  at  Plattsburg  for  iudeutically  the 
same  survey  did  it  come  home  to  him  that  it 
was  not  his  plans,  but  his  name  which  was  at 
fault.  These  people  were  willing  to  risk  their 
money,  but  not  willing  to  risk  the  name  of 
Wilier.  They  were  not  yet  ready  to  believe 
that  good  could  come  from  that  quarter. 

So  for  the  present  his  plans  were  laid 
aside.  He  would  wait  for  his  profession  to 
accumulate  what  it  could;  and  as  it  increased 
he  would  secure  his  propeller  by  patent,  and 
perhaps  invest  in  a  small  excursion-boat  or  in 
some  of  the  desirable  bluff  land.  In  time 
they  and  his  earnings  together  might  yield 
enough  to  establish  the  steamboat  line  and  its 
connections.  It  would  take  years,  perhaps  a 
lifetime;  but  he  would  rather  wait  for  a  tardy 
accomplishment  than  again  attempt  to  form 
a  company,  even  though  the  ready  capital 
should  assure  success  from  the  start. 

He  was  fond  of  the  water,  and  as  a  boy  had 
been  a  not  unskillful  boat-builder.  There  was 
little  call  for  his  professional  service  as  yet, 
so  he  began  to  utilize  his  spare  time  in  fash- 
ioning skiffs  and  dories  and  other  small  water 
craft,  which  could  be  readily  sold  at  Bur- 
lington or  Plattsburg. 

To  facilitate  this  work  he  took  up  his  abode 
temporarily  in  a  rough-built  cabin  which  had 
belonged  to  his  father.  It  was  near  the  lake 
and  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  village 
proper.  Behind  it  was  a  long,  low  shed,  in 
which  was  a  bench  and  his  tools. 

He  was  at  work  here  one  day  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels,  followed 
presently  by  firm,  ponderous  footsteps  coming 
round  the  end  of  the  cabin.  Looking  up  from 
his  bench  he  saw  Judge  Potter  approaching. 

"How  do  you  do,  Floyd,"  the  Judge  said, 
advancing  with  gracious  cordiality.  "Always 
at  work,  it  seems.  Thought  likely  I  would 
find  you  here.  I  wish  to  have  a  talk  with 
you." 

Floyd  looked  at  him  with  questioning  curi- 
osity. It  was  Judge  Potter,  certainly;  but 
why  had  he  brought  his  social-equality  voice 
along?  He  had  never  wasted  that  upon  him 
before. 

"How  do  you  do,  Judge,"  he  answered. 
"Let  me  offer  you  a  stool;  it  is  the  best  I 
have  here."  He  drew  a  rather  rickety  three- 
legged  affair  from  under  the  bench  and  placed 
it  beside  his  visitor.  "Or  there  is  the  tool- 
chest,  if  you  prefer.   It  is  more  substantial." 

"Therefore  more  suitable  for  a  man  who 
weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty,"  smiled  the 
Judge,  as  he  seated  himself  cautiously  upon 
the  chest.  "What  a  trim-looking  lot  of  boats 
you  have  here,  Floyd!  Never  mind  explaining 
them,  though,"  as  the  young  man  moved 
toward  a  tiny  skiff  he  had  just  finished.  "I 
am  not  an  expert  in  curves  and  angles.  What 
I  am  here  about  is  the  steamer  line.  Would 
you  mind  going  over  some  of  the  main  points 
again?" 

Floyd  stared,  then  laughed  a  little  curtly. 

"What's  the  use?"  he  said.  "When  I  went 
to  you  about  the  matter  I  was  in  the  first 
callow  enthusiasm  of  the  idea,  and  did  not 
realize  the  fool's  quest  I  was  on.  Suppose 
we  dismiss  the  subject  altogether.  I  haven't 
money  enough  to  get  the  invention  patented, 
much  less  to  help  start  a  steamboat  line." 

The  Judge  picked  up  a  shaving  with  the 
point  of  his  cane  and  twirled  it  complacently. 

"Sometimes  an  idea  is  worth  more  than 
capital,"  he  observed,  blandly,  "especially 
when  there  are  carefully  worked  out  plans  in 
the  background.  Now,  I  have  been  thinking 
over  that  steamboat  line,  and  the  more  I 
think,  the  more  the  scheme  grows  on  me.  It 
is  sure  to  be  profitable,  and  will  become  more 
so  year  by  year  as  travel  increases.  And 
then  your  idea  of  buying  up  the  bluff  land, 
aud  all  the  low-priced  land  about  the  inter- 
mediate wharves  we  build  along  the  way; 
why,  that  is  worth  a  pretty  penny  in  itself! 
Let  me  see,  a  hundred  thousand,  I  think  you 
said?" 

"Yes,"  Floyd  found  himself  saying,  with  re- 
luctant eagerness;  "my  idea  was  a  stock  com- 
pany, capitalized  at  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars— that  is,  a  hundred  shares  at  a  thou- 
sand dollars  each.  We  shall  need  two  boats, 
of  course;  but  there  is  one  for  sale  at  Bur- 
lington now,  almost  new,  and  to  be  had  for 
one  third  its  cost.  I've  been  down  and  ex- 
amined it.  As  for  the  rest,  we  shall  need 
commodious  wharves  at  each  end  of  the  line, 
and  freight  and  office  buildings.  The  inter- 
mediate wharves  need  not  be  very  expensive. 
We  should—"  He  paused  abruptly,  and  in  a 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  took  up  a  hammer 
as  though  to  resume  work.  "But  excuse  me 
for  allowing  myself  to  be  carried  away. 
Judge.  I've  thought  over  the  scheme  until  It 
has  grown  very  real  and  personal.  It's  a 
sure  thing  If  one  can  go  into  it.  I  can't. 
Even  the  few  hundred  I  had  were  sunk  in  my 
railroad  survey  down  the  shore." 

The  Judge  nodded  indulgently. 

"That's  all  right,  Floyd,"  he  said;  "we  are 


not  looking  to  you  for  money.  Profitable  en- 
terprises usually  have  a  combination  of  brains 
and  capital.  We  are  ready  to  furnish  the  cap- 
ital. In  brief,  I  will  take  thirty  shares,  and 
my  brother  and  a  friend  fifteen  shares  each. 
That  will  give  us  a  controlling  vote.  Then  I 
think  Lawyer  Blake  and  three  or  four  others 
will  take  from  five  to  ten  each.  But,  at  any 
rate,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  floating  the 
rest  of  his  stock." 

Floyd  dropped  his  hammer  and  sank  upon 
the  stool. 

"Do  you  really  mean,"  he  asked,  huskily, 
"that  you  intend  to  go  into  this  thing?" 

"Of  course."  Then,  a  little  hurriedly,  "I 
was  rather— abrupt  with  you  before,  because 
—because  I  make  it  a  business  rule  never  to 
go  into  anything  without  ample  time  for 
deliberation.  Understand?  But  about  the 
other  boat?  I  telegraphed  to  my  brother  at 
Albany  this  morning— he  controls  a  Hudson 
river  line,  you  know— and  he  wires  me  that 
they  have  a  first-class,  almost  new  boat  which 
they  will  sell  for  a  song.  They  are  putting  in 
larger  ones  to  meet  their  increasing  patron- 
age. Now,  I  think  that  you  had  better  go  and 
examine  this  boat  at  once,  and  also  the  one  at 
Burlington.  Take  plenty  of  money  with  you, 
and  buy  at  the  lowest  possible  cash  prices. 
And,  by  the  way,  you  had  better  keep  right 
on  to  New  York  and  contract  for  such  other 
things  as  the  line  will  need.  Now  that  we  have 
decided,  it  is  best  to  hurry  matters  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  summer  travel." 

He  rose  from  the  chest  as  though  the  inter- 
view were  over;  but  before  reaching  the  door 
he  turned  back  to  the  young  man,  who  was 
still  sitting  on  the  stool,  dazed,  incredulous. 

"Oh,  yes,  about  your  share.  I  wired  my 
brother,  and  he  thinks  that  one  sixth  will  be 
fair  in  this  case.  So  we  will  issue  a  hundred 
and  twenty  shares,  of  w:hich  twenty  will  be 
presented  to  you.  The  other  hundred  will 
form  the  capital.  Of  course,  there  will  also 
be  a  regular  salary  attached  to  your  office  as 
superintendent  and  general  manager.  Come 
to  my  house  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon 
and  we  will  provide  you  with  funds  and  draw 
up  papers  and  get  the  company  upon  its  feet. 
As  many  of  the  proposed  stock-holders  as 
possible  will  be  there,  and  my  brother  will 
wire  to  us  from  Albany.  Do  not  forget  the 
time — three  o'clock." 

He  was  out  of  the  shed  and  around  the 
cabin  before  Floyd  recovered  sufficiently  to 
spring  from  the  stool  and  rush  after  him. 

"Oh,  Judge,  just  one  moment,"  he  called;  "I 
don't  quite  understand  this  thing.  What  does 
it  mean?  How  do  you  dare  to— to  trust  me 
with  so  much  money,  and  so  much  power?  As  I 
understand  it,  you  wish  me  to  do  all  the  buy- 
ing and  to  control  the  management?" 

"Of  course;  that  is  the  only  way  for  a  new 
company  to  succeed.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  details,  and  know  just  what  is  wanted 
and  just  what  to  do.  We  are  ignorant. 
When  a  lot  of  greenhorns  divide  the  control 
of  a  business  among  themselves  there  is  sure 
to  be'  confusion.  And  as  to  trusting  you, 
Floyd,"  a  rather  enigmatical  smile  twitching 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  "remember  I  have 
known  you  a  good  many  years.  But  in  this 
ease  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  it  is  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  name:  I  am  glad  to  be 
associated  with  the  name,  Floyd."  With  that 
the  Judge  turned  away,  chuckling  and  mur- 
muring to  himself,  "I  do  believe  the  boy  has 
not  seen  the  paper  yet." 

,  Ten  minutes  later,  as  Floyd  was  mechan- 
ically packing  his  tools  in  the  chest,  he  heard 
other  footsteps  coming  around  the  cabin,  this 
time  light,  nervous  and  hurried.  Turning, 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Lawyer 
Blake. 

"Good-morning,  Floyd.  Glad  to  see  you 
looking  so  well  this  bright  day.  How's  boat- 
building, eh?"  Then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  continued,  nervously,  "Didn't  I 
see  Judge  Potter  leaving  here  just  now?  I 
hope  it  wasn't  about  the  boat  scheme  I  was 
considering?" 

"Yes,  it  was  just  that,"  Floyd  answered, 
drily;  "the  boat  scheme  you  refused  to  con- 
sider. He  has  arranged  for  shares  enough  to 
assure  its  success." 

The  lawyer's  countenance  fell. 

"Too  bad'  too  bad!  too  bad!"  he  muttered. 
"I  had  decided  upon  that  very  thing  myself. 
However,"  more  briskly,  "as  I  can't  have 
controlling  shares,  I  must  content  myself 
with  such  nibbles  as  I  can  get.  The  scheme 
has  money  in  it,  unquestionably.  But  there's 
another  matter  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about— 
the  railroad,  you  know.  I  suppose  you've 
beard  about  my— my  engaging  a  civil  engineer 
from  Plattsburg?"  hesitating  a  little  and  re- 
garding Floyd  through  the  corners  of  his 
eyes.  "That  was  because— because  I  never 
like  to  take  risks  on  one  idea.  I  like  to  go 
all  around  a  thing— have  two  or  three  views 
and  plans,  you  know.  Well,  this  man  is  good 
enough  in  his  way,  but  he  hasn't  the  divine 
art  of  controlling— managing.  See?  Now, 
what  is  needed  is  some  one  to  overlook  things 
—some  one  whose  name  and  influence  will 
count  with  desirable  stock-holders  and  pat- 
rons. In  short,  we  want  you.  The  duties  will 
not  be  onerous,"  persuasively,  "and  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  steamboat  line  or  any 
other  plans  you  may  have  in  contemplation." 

"But  why  me?"  questioned  Floyd,  wonder- 
ing if  he  might  not  be  asleep  and  all  these 
incredible  propositions  the  phantasies  of  a 
nightmare;  "there  are  hundreds  just  as 
capable  as  I  am — and  more  so.  And,  besides, 
I  have  no  money  to  put  Into  the  stock." 


"None  is  wanted,"  quickly.  "I  kuow  cap- 
italists at  Plattsburg  who  will  be  glad  to  take 
the  stock.  There  is  money  in  the  thing,  aud 
they  will  be  shrewd  enough  to  see  it.  What 
we  want  of  you  is  advice  and  general  over- 
sight; but,  more  than  all  the  rest,  we  want 
your  name.  That,  with  your  known  integrity 
will  be  worth  more  to  the  company  than  mere 
capital.  I  am  frank,  you  see.  In  return  we 
will  give  you  an  interest  in  the  stock  and 
such  salary  as  your  position  as  superintendent 
or  director  or  president  may  warrant.  You 
have  the  figures  of  your  survey,  I  suppose?'' 

"Yes,  and  plans  and  estimates  of  every- 
thing. I  was  very  careful  in  their  prepara- 
tion.'^ 

"Good.  They  will  prove  valuable."  Lawyer 
Blake  began  to  button  his  coat,  preparatory 
to  leaving.  "We  may  count  on  you,  then,  I 
suppose?" 

"So  far  as  will  not  interfere  with  my  duties 
to  the  steamboat  line,"  Floyd  answered. 
"But  it  is  all  strange,  incomprehensible  to 
me.  I  cannot  understand  why  my  name  will 
be  of  use." 

Lawyer  Blake  smiled,  but  did  not  answer. 
As  he  went  around  the  end  of  the  cabin  he 
chuckled  and  said  under  his  breath,  "I  do 
believe  the  boy  has  not  read  to-day's  paper." 

On  the  way  back  he  passed  two  of  the 
village  merchants,  both  hastening  toward 
Floyd  Willer's  boat-shed.  They  reached  there 
at  the  same  moment.  Floyd  was  standing 
with  his  face  toward  the  lake,  still  engaged  in 
trying  to  unravel  the  problem  of  his  name 
being  of  value; 

"Oh,  Mr.  Wilier,"  the  men  called  simulta- 
neously. Then  they  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed,  and  the  smaller  one  stepped  back 
with  a  nod  which  signified  that  he  yielded  the 
other  precedence.  The  larger  man  accepted 
the  courtesy  with  a  reassuring  glance. 

"I  suppose  we're  here  on  the  same  errand," 
he  began,"  so  we'll  combine  interests.  Is  that 
invention  of  yours  sold  yet,  Mr.  Wilier?" 

"No,  not  yet,"  Floyd  answered,  wondering 
what  new  avalanche  of  good  fortune  was 
sweeping  down  upon  him. 

"Well,  we'd  like  to  make  a  trade  with  you 
if  we  can,"  eagerly.  "Would,  say  fifteen 
thousand  be  an  inducement?" 

"Twelve  thousand,"  whispered  the  smaller 
man,  cautiously. 

"Twelve  thousand  would  be  a  very  good 
price,  I  think,"  said  Floyd,  overhearing. 

"Ten  thousand,  then,  ten  thousand,  ten 
thousand,  ten  thousand,"  urged  the  smaller 
man,  excitedly. 

Floyd  stared. 

"Look  here,  gentlemen."  he  said.  "I  don't 
quite  understand  what  is  in  the  air  to-day, 
but  it  seems  to  be  very  highly  charged  with 
stupendous  surprises.  I  haven't  fixed  any 
price  on  my  invention,  but  am  willing  to  sell 
it.  and  I  think  that  twelve  thousand  dollars 
is  a  very  fair  valuation.  However,  my  idea 
was  to  manufacture  the  propeller  myself, 
turning  over  the  bulk  of  profit  to  some  com- 
pany that  would  furnish  the  capital." 

"That's  just  what  we'd  like,"  cried  the 
larger  man.  "Of  course,  we  wouldn't  know 
how  to  manage  such  a  thing  ourselves.  Now, 
if  you'll  say  ten  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Wilier, 
we'll  pay  you  two  thirds  of  that,  and  you 
can  iet  the  other  third  go  for  your  share. 
What  do  you  say.  Mr.  Dobbs?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  it's  all  right:  that  is,  if  Mr. 
Wilier  don't  think  eight  thousand  would  be 
enough?"  looking  at  Floyd  hopefully. 

"I  am  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Green's  first 
valuation  of  twelve  thousand,"  Floyd  replied 
after  a  few  moments  of  deliberation,  "and  I 
believe  there  will  be  a  generous  profit  for  all 
of  us  at  that  price.  I  will  see  you  again  this 
afternoon,  gentlemen,  and  arrange  details." 

An  hour  later  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
post-office,  still  dazed  and  bewildered.  A  car- 
riage rolled  past,  and  in  answer  to  a  bright 
glance  of  recognition  he  raised  his  hat  me- 
chanically. It  was  Miss  Potter,  the  Judge's 
daughter,  with  whom  he  had  been  very 
friendly  during  their  public-school  days,  but 
from  whom  he  had  drifted  in  these  later 
years,  when  social  isolation  had  meant  so 
much  more  than  it  had  to  them  when  they 
were  children. 

When  he  came  from  the  post-office  he 
slipped  several  letters  into  his  pocket  and 
then  opened  the  county  paper.  Almost  the 
first  paragraph  was  the  one  with  the  startling 
headlines: 

"COMING  HOME  WITH  TONS  OF  GOLD." 

"Our  esteemed  fellow-citizen  John  Wilier  is 
about  to  return  from  Klondike  with  a  ton  or 
more  of  gold." 

Floyd  crumpled  the  paper  contemptuously. 
That  explained  the  whole  wretched  business. 
Five  minutes  later  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
Judge  Potter. 

"There  has  been  a  mistake,"  he  began, 
grimly.    "My  uncle  John  is  not—" 

The  Judge  interrupted  him  blandly. 

"You  have  been  reading  the  paper,  I  see. 
Really,  Floyd,  I  hope  you  don't  credit  me 
with  being  influenced  by  that  paragraph?" 

Floyd  smiled  satirically. 

"I  am  afraid  I  do,"  he  answered.  "Any- 
how, you  must  allow  me  to  release — " 

"Oh,  tut,  tut,  boy!  I  shall  not  release  yon. 
An  agreement  is  an  agreement,  even  though 
the  papers  are  not  signed.  Y'ou  believe  the 
line  will  be  profitable,  do  you  not?" 

"Of  course,"  indignantly. 

"Then  that  is  enough.  Be  here  at  three 
o'clock  sharp.  And,  oh,  there  is  another 
thing,  Floyd.  We  are  going  to  have  a  few 
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friends  in  this  evening,  and  we  wish  you  to 
join  us.  Mrs.  Potter  and  Edith  both  desire  it. 
Now,  don't  forget.  Three  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, and  about  eight  this  evening." 

Floyd  murmured  something,  and  allowed 
the  Judge  to  bow  him  from  the  room.  How 
he  found  his  way  to  the  sidewalk  he  scarcely 
knew.  This  was  something  more  stupendous, 
more  incredible  than  all  the  rest.  He  could 
grasp  the  magnitude  of  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  an  invitation  to  the  inner  circle  of 
social  life,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  social 
fortress,  as  it  were,  it  was  Incomprehensible. 

But  in  spite  of  bewilderment  he  found  his 
way  to  Lawyer  Blake's  office  and  to  another 
indignant* protest  against  the  aspersion  of  be- 
ing influenced  by  a  vulgar  newspaper  report. 
And  with  the  two  storekeepers  It  was  the 
same.  At  last  he  retired  baffled,  obliged  to 
allow  matters  to  take  their  course. 

That  afternoon  he  was  formally  made  super- 
intendent and  general  manager  of  the  Lake 
Champlain  Passenger  and  Transportation 
Company,  and  that  evening  he  looked  into 
Edith  Potter's  eyes  and  talked  with  her  in 
her  own  drawing-room;  and  when  at  length 
he  went  away  from  the  house  it  was  with  a 
visionary  dream  of  his  life  beginning  to  as- 
sume tangible  proportions. 

For  many  mouths  the  good  people  of  Oak 
Point  Bluff  looked  for  the  coming  of  John 
Wilier  with  his  tons  of  gold,  but  in  vain. 
Perhaps  Connecticut  was  his  destination, 
after  all;  perhaps  a  merely  indeterminate 
point  somewhere  in  the  East;  perhaps  the 
gold  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  bring;  but  be 
all  that  as  it  may,  long  before  they  ceased  to 
look  for  him  Floyd  Wilier  had  won  the 
Judge's  daughter  and  was  accounted  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  men  in  all  the  north  lake 
country. 


BETRAYAL 

One  day  Love  came  to  her;  no  virgin  flame 
Blazoned  her  cheek ;  for  pride  and  maiden  shame 
Held  o'er  her  heart's  dear  secret  fast  coutrol, 
And  shuttered  all  the  windows  of  her  soul. 
And  no  one  guessed  her  happy  hidden  weakness, 
Through  lowered  eyelids  and  pure  front  of  meekuess. 

But  once  she  saug,  when  Joy  arose  and  wove 
Into  the  strain  a  telltale  Song  of  Love. 
And  all  the  little  world  around  her  smiled, 
By  memories  of  their  own  fair  youth  beguiled. 
For  in  her  happiness,  as  iu  a  glass, 
They  saw  their  own  loves  delicately  pass. 

One  day  Love  went,  and  none  her  anguish  guessed ; 
For  still  she  laughed  and  jested  with  the  rest. 
Her  fair  proud  forehead  faced  the  world  about, 
Aud  every  prying  peeper  put  to  rout. 
Uutil  she  sang.   Then  sorrow  burst  his  bounds, 
Aud  passion's  chord  broke  off  in  jarring  sounds. 
All  turned  and  gazed,  drawn  by  a  piteous  crying, 
Aud  saw  a  broken  heart,  in  her  bared  bosom,  dying. 

— L.  R.  Cautley,  in  Harper's. 


The  Steel  Horse  and  The 
Pale  Horse 

BY  ADA  E.  FERRIS 

iCALL  this  the  acquisition  of 
useless  knowledge  under 
difficulty,"  Elma  declared, 
gravely. 

She  was  trying  to  teach 
her  Cousin  Bob  to  ride  her 
bicycle,  and  found  it  no 
easy  task.  Not  that  Bob 
was  more  awkward  than  be- 
ginners in  general,  or  less  respectful  to  the 
instructions  of  his  city  cousin  than  the 
average  boy  of  sixteen,  but  the  ground  was 
certainly  unfavorable,  to  put  it  mildly.  The 
only  bit  of  level  road  anywhere  around  was 
this  not  overwide  path  between  the  house 
and  the  rude  barn.  A  foot  or  two  out  of  the 
way  was  apt  to  land  the  luckless  rider  among 
rough  boulders  or  in  a  clump  of  thorny  cactus. 
The  very  small  garden  around  the  house  had 
a  decided  slope;  behind  the  wooded  mountain- 
side rose  abruptly,  before  it  fell  away  almost 
as  sharply.  The  narrow  road  that  connected 
this  mountain  eyrie  with  the  lower  world 
wound  along  the  hillsides  with  many  a  cut 
and  curve,  steep  ascent  and  descent.  The 
pretty  steel  horse  that  had  carried  Elma  so 
many  miles  over  city  pavements  was  utterly 
out  of  place  here. 

"If  I  had  known  what  sort  of  a  place  you 
lived  in  I  wouldn't  have  brought  it,"  she  said, 
surveying  the  steep  hillsides  and  giant  rocks 
on  every  hand. 

"Might  coast  downhill  to  the  depot,"  Bob 
suggested,  wiping  his  hot  forehead. 

"Thanks,  but  I  may  have  a  use  for  my 
bones  some  day,"  she  answered,  drily.  "Top- 
pling over  the  side  of  a  precipice  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  isn't  to  my  taste." 

"Pooh,  a  good  cycler  could  do  it  well 
enough.  If  I  once  get  the  hang  of  this  thing 
I'll  show  you,"  spoke  Bob,  with  his  cus- 
tomary modesty.  "If  it  wasn't  a  girl's  wheel 
it  wouldn't  take  long." 

But  his  next  attempt  only  resulted  in 
sprawling  over  a  pile  of  stones  beside  the 
path.  The  gray  colt  who  stood  watching 
them  with  his  neck  stretched  out  over  the 
chaparral  fence  whinnied  in  disapproval. 
Bob  got  up  laughing. 

"Don't  think  much  of  a  girl's  wheel,  do  you, 
Duke?  You're  worth  a  hundred  bicycles, 
aren't  you?  You  don't  land  a  fellow  in  the 
nearest  clump  of  prickly  pear  or  smash  his 
head  against  a  stone.   When  I  want  to  get 


somewhere  I'll  take  you— but  all  the  same  I 
mean  to  learn  this  thiug  or  smash  up  trying." 

"Oh,  Elma,"  cried  his  sister  Bessie,  running 
out  to  them,  field-glass  in  hand,  "There's  a 
lire  just  across  the  valley.  The  Joneses  are 
burning  off  their  hill-pasture.  Come  around 
aud  see  it." 

Elma  followed  at  once,  leaving  Bob  to  con- 
tinue his  struggles  alone.  Bessie  led  the  way 
around  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where  the 
whole  magnificent  prospect  spread  out  before 
them.  Their  place  was  on  a  tiny  spur  of  the 
mountain  range  that  stretched  away  to  right 
aud  left  till  it  faded  into  distance.  Before 
them  and  far  below  lay  the  wide,  green  val- 
ley dotted  witli  live-oak  groves  and  fruit 
orchards  around  comfortable  farm-houses. 
Beyond  it  the  mountains  rose  again,  seeming 
in  that  clear  air  little  more  than  a  stone's 
throw  away.  Elma  needed  no  field-glass  to 
distinguish  the  cattle-trails  up  their  ridges,  or 
to  trace  the  course  of  the  railroad  for  miles, 
sometimes  hidden  by  groves  or  hills  or  plung- 
ing through  deep  cuts,  and  again  crossing 
long  trestles  or  lying  like  a  thread  of  shining 
steel  along  an  artificial  ledge  ou  the  mountain- 
side. 

"It's  a  good  time  to  get  the  hill  burned  over 
before  it  begins  to  rain,"  Bessie  said.  "And 
that  canyon  is  so  full  of  dead  stuff  that  it 
makes  a  splendid  blaze.  I'm  glad  you  have  a 
chance  to  see  a  real  mountain-fire.'' 

"You  think  it  won't  do  any  damage?"  Elma 
asked,  nervously.  She  was  so  used  to  seeing 
a  strong  fire  department  make  every  effort  to 
check  the  devouring  monster,  and  this  was 
already  leaping  up  the  ravine  fiercely,  with 
lurid  tongues  of  flame  showing  through  the 
great  clouds  of  gray  smoke. 

"Why,  it  can't" —  Bessie  began,  then  checked 
herself.  "Yes,  it  could  if  it  once  crossed  the 
ridge  to  the  northward  and  went  up  that 
other  pass— but  of  course  the  boys  have 
cleared  the  brush  off  the  ridge  so  it  couldn't. 
They  wouldn't  dare  set  the  fire  and  not  see 
to  that." 

"What  would  it  do  if  they  hadn't?"  Elma 
asked,  with  some  anxiety.  "Why,  Bessie,  I 
actually  hear  It  roaring  clear  across  the  val- 
ley.  How  far  off  is  it?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  exactly.  Maybe  two 
miles  or  more  in  a  straight  line.  Why,  if  it 
crossed  the  ridge— but  of  course  they  wouldn't 
let  it— it  might  run  up  that  other  slope  and 
burn  the  railroad  bridge." 

"Would  it  be  hot  enough— yes,  of  course  it 
would,"  Elma  interrupted  herself,  shivering. 

"I'm  afraid  so.  There,  it  has  reached  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  Isn't  it  grand?  But  you  ought 
to  see  a  mountain-fire  at  night.  Then  it  is 
as  if  all  the  mountains  were  living  volcanoes. 
The  dead  ehaparrai  and  sage-brush  burn  like 
fat  pine  shavings,  and  the  smoke  is  all 
aglow." 

Elma  could  well  believe  it.  She  watched 
the  fire  as  if  fascinated  for  some  moments, 
then  said,  slowly,  "Bessie,  I  do  believe  the 
fire  is  crossing  that  ridge." 

Bessie  looked  long  and  earnestly,  then  said, 
excitedly,  "You  are  right.  It  is.  Those 
horrid  Jones  boys  are  always  so  careless.  Oh, 
I  wish  the  rain  would  begin.   If  it  doesn't—" 

"The  bridge  will  burn,"  Elma  finished, 
shivering.    "Can't  they  put  it  out?" 

"Maybe— if  they  are  quick  enough,"  Bessie 
answered  doubtfully. 

Just  beyond  the  ridge  was  a  gentle  descent 
of  a  rod  or  two.  On  this  ground  the  fire 
might  be  cheeked,  but  beyond  that  it  rose 
again,  making  a  steep  pass  thickly  grown 
with  cariso-grass  aud  sage-brush,  and  only  a 
little  way  above  the  railroad  skirting  the 
mountain-side  crossed  this  ravine'  on  trestles. 

A  few  moments  told  the  tale.  Evidently  no 
one  was  there  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity. 
The  level  was  crossed  and  the  fire  rushed  ex- 
ultingly  up  the  pass.  It  wrapped  the  railroad 
bridge  in  flame,  and  veiled  the  whole  scene  in 
great  clouds  of  smoke.  White  ashes  of  dead 
leaves  fell  around  the  girls  like  flakes  of 
snow.  Then  the  bridge  came  into  view  again, 
for  the  fire  had  passed  it  rushing  upward.  It 
reached  the  summit  of  this  second  ridge, 
and  then,  uuable  to  eat  its  way  down  the 
steep  slope  beyond,  died  away— and  the  bridge 
yet  stood. 

But  Elma  asked,  slowly,  after  another  long 
look  through  her  glass,  "Do  you  think  it 
could  stand  the  weight  of  a  train  now,  Bess?" 
And  Bessie  did  not  venture  to  answer,  but 
called  her  brother,  who  boldly  gave  the  ver- 
dict. 

"Course  it  won't.  Don't  you  see  those  tim- 
bers are  half  burned  off?  And  they're 
smouldering  yet.  First  train  that  goes  on 
there  will  carry  the  whole  thing  down  ker- 
thump!" 

"But  it  will  look  all  right  to  the  engineer 
till  he  is  fairly  on  it,"  Bessie  gasped.  "Maybe 
not  a  soul  but  ourselves  has  seen  it  burn 
back  there  In  the  pass.  We  wouldn't  if  it 
wasn't  straight  across  the  valley,  it's  so  shut 
in  between  ridges  and  trees.  And  the  track- 
walker has  been  along  once  to-day—" 

"Now,  don't  you  worry,"  Bob  interrupted, 
coolly.  "You  know  there  isn't  a  train  due 
for  hours  yet,  and  I'll  just  saddle  Duke  and 
go  down  to  the  depot  and  report.  Maybe 
they'll  know  before  I  get  there,  but  that's  all 
right.  Anything  I  can  get  for  you,  Cousin 
Elma?" 

"No.  But  you  are  sure  there's  time,  Bob? 
It  would  be  awful  to  have  a  train  go  down 
there." 

"Course  it  would.  But  we  aren't  going  to 
let  it,"  Bob  responded,  cheerily.   "You  tell 


mother,  Bess.  I  mustn't  waste  any  time,  be- 
cause if  it  rains  before  I  get  back  it  won't  be 
any  fun  climbing  those  grades." 

"Well;  but  don't  you  get  Duke  stove  up 
rushing  him  down  those  grades— If  you  are 
sure  there's  plenty  of  time,"  Bessie  con- 
cluded, rather  inconsistently. 

A  moment  later  Bob  was  clattering  down 
the  steep  road  at  a  pace  that  made  Elma  ex- 
claim, shuddering,  "He  will  surely  be  killed!" 

"No,  he  won't.  Duke  knows  the  road.  But 
he  has  gone  without  his  overcoat,  and  he  may 
be  drenched  before  he  gets  back,"  Bessie 
fretted. 

The  sky  was  turning  leaden  above  them, 
the  mountain  darkening  on  every  side.  The 
rainy  night  was  closing  in  early.  Elma  shiv- 
ered. Gray  storm-clouds  were  eddying  uncer- 
tainly around  the  peaks,  the  trees  whispering 
together  in  alarmed  fashion.  "Let's  go  in," 
Bessie  said,  but  lingered  to  watch  Bob  around 
another  curve. 

Suddenly,  faint  and  far  away,  sounded  a 
locomotive-whistle.  The  mountains  caught  up 
the  sound  and  tossed  it  back  and  forth  till  it 
seemed  as  if  three  or  four  were  whistling  in 
as  many  directions.  The  girls  looked  at  each 
other  with  paling  faces.  "A  special!"  Bessie 
gasped.  "Bob  was  so  sure  he  had  plenty  of 
time!" 

Again  came  the  whistle,  quadrupled  by  the 
mountain  echoes.  .  Bob  had  heard  it.  They 
could  see  that  he  quickened  his  pace  to  a 
dangerous  speed.  But  what  could  it  avail? 
Bessie  pointed  to  the  engine-smoke  already 
visible  far  down  the  valley. 

"He  can't  begin  to  do  it— though  he'll  kill 
Duke  trying,"  she  sobbed.  "He  thinks  it 
may  stop  for  water  at  the  depot— but  it 
won't,  not  long  enough  for  him  to  get  near. 
And  the  grades  are  so  steep,  and  Duke  is 
barefooted.  If  he  once  slips  at  that  rate 
they'll  both  go  rolling  to  the  bottom  and 
never  know  what  hurt  them.  And  a  race- 
horse couldn't  get  there  in  time.  The  train 
will  go  down  before  our  eyes,  and  the  folks 
be  smashed  up  and  burned  alive,  maybe.  And 
we  can't  do  a  thing." 

Elma  dropped  her  glass  and  sped  across  to 
where  Bob  had  left  her  wheel.  Half  an  hour 
ago  all  the  gold  in  the  state  could  not  have 
tempted  her  to  risk  that  terrible  descent;  but 
now,  with  Bob  risking  his  life  already  on  the 
road,  she  could  only  realize  that  this  was  the 
only  possible  chance  to  save  the  train,  and 
must  be  tried. 

Again  that  whistle  sounded  down  the  valley 
and  re-echoed  from  the  mountains;  but  Elma 
was  on  her  wheel  speeding  down  the  first 
slope.  She  was  a  very  fair  cyclist  on  a  level, 
though  she  had  never  attempted  races  or 
century  runs.  Mountain  roads  and  daring 
coasts  were  almost  a  sealed  book  to  her;  but 
now  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  danger- 
only  to  reach  the  station  in  the  least  possible 
time. 

The  first  grade  was  not  so  hard,  the  first 
turn  comparatively  easy;  the  second  was  like 
a  breathless  swoop  through  the  air.  Then  a 
short  level  enabled  her  to  regain  control  of 
her  machine  for  the  next  corner.  Another 
swift,  breathless  descent,  a  gentle  rise  up 
which  her  impetus  carried  her  with  unabated 
speed,  then  a  long,  curving  grade  cut  along 
the  mountain-side.  One  moment  it  flashed 
through  the  girl's  mind  as  she  flew  along, 
totally  unable  now.  to  check  her  steel  horse, 
that  the  least  mischance  hero  would  be  fatal. 
To  meet  a  team,  to  strike  a  stone,  even, 
might  toss  her  over  the  roadside,  down,  down 
through  the  waving  tree-tops  to  the  great 
cruel  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  below. 
But  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  anything 
beyond  the  urgent  necessity  of  drawing  her 
'aboring  breath  and  guiding  her  flying  wheel. 

The  wind  was  roaring  iu  her  ears  and  her 
heart-beats  seemed  to  choke  her.  It  was  all 
like  a  horrible  phantasmagoria.  Now  she  was 
flashing  across  a  little  bridge,  and  the  trees 
below  seemed  stretching  up  to  her  with  wav- 
ing hands.  Now  she  was  rounding  another 
curve— perilously  close  to  the  outer  edge— 
and  saw  Bob  far  ahead,  :  still  pushing 
Duke  at  nis  utmost  speed.  Yet  she  closed 
upon  him  so  fast  he  seemed  to  be  standing 
still.  She  rang  her  bell  furiously,  knowing 
that  a  collision  here  might  well  be  fatal  to 
both.  Bob,  listening  only  to  that  fast-ap- 
proaching whistle,  did  not  hear;  but  Duke 
did,  and  shied  violently  to  one  side— aud  Elma 
passed  like  a  flash. 

She  heard  Bob  shout  out  something,  but  . 
the  rushing  wind  deafened  her.  She  could 
not  hear  what  it  was,  nor  dared  she  turn  her 
head  to  see  if  he  slackened  his  pace.  Her 
eyes  must  be  glued  on  the  road  that  whirled 
beneath  her.  One  instant's  inattention  or  re- 
laxing of  her  grip  on  the  handle-bars  and  her 
steel  horse  would  be  utterly  beyond  control. 
Twice  it  struck  stones  and  leaped  and  lurched 
as  if  longing  to  unseat  her  and  fly  away. 

How  dark  it  was  growing!  As  if  all  the 
black  clouds  in  the  heavens  were  hurrying 
up  to  witness  the  catastrophe— or  was  it  to 
watch  her  mad  race?  A  race— and  with  what? 
Not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  a  rider  on 
a  pale  horse,  whose  soundless  hoofs  came 
swifter  than  the  wind.  Faster,  faster,  steed 
of  steel! 

Hark!  Again  that  whistle  echoes  through 
the  mountains.  It  is  the  iron  horse  shrieking 
an  appeal  to  his  brother  the  steel  horse  as  he 
sees  the  pale  horse  closing  in.  For  suddenly 
to  the  girl's  swimming  eyes  and  over-wrought 
nerves  all  nature  seemed  alive,  around  her — 
the  dark  clouds  rushing  overhead,  the  trees 


waving  their  arms  and  hoarsely  shouting  en- 
couragement or  menace,  aud  most  of  all  the 
wheel  she  rode,  which  seemed  flying  on  of  its 
own  wild  volition,  the  grip  of  her  icy  fingers 
had  become  so  mechanical.  The  very  air 
seemed  holding  her  back  as  with  an  Icy  hand 
—or  was  it  the  clutch  of  the  terrible  rider 
with  whom  she  raced?  What  was  it  that 
froze  her  blood  and  dimmed  her  eyes  and 
deafened  her  ears?  She  caught  herself  pic- 
turing a  flashing  bicycle  with  a  dead  girl 
sitting  erect  in  the  saddle  springing  on  the 
track  before  a  starting  train,  and  wondering 
if  the  steel  horse  and  the  iron  horse  together 
could  make  the  folks  understand  and  prevent 
the  catastrophe,  after  all. 

Just  one  more  sharp  curve;  an  Inner  curve 
this  time.  If  she  dashed  against  that  rock- 
it  was  past,  but  her  sleeve  was  fluttering  in 
ribbons.  Now  the  station  was  just  below 
.her,  and  the  special  stood  there,  panting  and 
ringing  her  bell,  impatient  to  be  off,  only  de- 
laying for  a  man  who  still  stood  ou  the  plat- 
form looking  up  at  the  mountain  trail. 
"Never  saw  such  a  foolhardy  coast  in  my 
life,"  he  was  saying,  nervously.  "A  girl,  too. 
Unless  her  brake  has  given  out  on  the  way 
she's  either  stark,  staring  mad— or  for  some 
reason  she  is  desperately  anxious  to  catch  us. 
Wait  just  fifteen  seconds  more;  here  she 
comes!" 

Only  the  heavy  sand  around  the  station 
made  it  possible  for  Elma  to  check  the  fright- 
ful velocity  of  her  wheel.  Everything  seemed 
whirling  and  darkening  around  her,  but  she 
saw  the  men's  wondering  faces,  and  with  a 
last  supreme  effort  screamed,  hoarsely,  "The 
bridge— burned— will  go  down  with  you!"  and 
then  suddenly  collapsed.  Steel  horse  and 
rider  lay  prone  on  the  sand. 

Bob  had  halted  on  a  projecting  rock  to 
watch  as  soon  as  he  realized  that  his  cousin 
had  indeed  passed  him,  and  it  was  with 
intense  relief  that  he  saw  her  arrive  safely 
and  in  time.  Then  he  remounted  and  came 
on  more  leisurely,  finding  her,  when  he  ar- 
rived, on  a  lounge  under  the  care  of  the 
station-agent's  wife. 

"What  on  earth  did  you  want  to  faint  for?" 
was  his  rather  impatient  question.  "My!  I 
should  call  it  just  fun  to  whiz  down  like  that! 
Only  it  puzzles  me  how  you're  going  to  get 
up  again.  Reckon  you'll  have  to  fall  back  on 
Duke,  won't  you?  Say,  did  you  think  to  time 
yourself?" 

"  'Time?'  "  Elma  repeated,  vaguely.  "No; 
there  wasn't  time  to  think  of  it.  It  seemed 
like  hours.  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  think  of  it. 
I  can't  realize  that  it's  all  over  and  nobody 
killed." 

Bob  left  the  room  in  disgust,  and  was  heard 
inquiring  of  the  station-agent  why  on  earth  a 
girl  couldn't  show  a  little  bit  of  pluck  with- 
out spoiling  it  all  by  going  and  fainting  the 
minute  it  was  done.  To  which  the  agent  re- 
plied, gravely,  "Your  cousin  doesn't  look  any 
too  strong— and  you  may  thank  Heaven  you 
don't  have  to  take  her  back  home  in  pieces." 

And  much  to  Bob's  disappointment  and  sur- 
prise he  could  not  induce  her  to  mount  her 
wheel  again  during  her  visit  there.  "I  should 
think  you  would  want  to  try  the  grade  again 
some  day  and  time  yourself  properly,"  he 
urged.  "I  shall  if  I  ever  get  a  wheel.  It  will 
be  something  to  talk  about." 

But  luckily  Bob  isn't  able  to  afford  a  wheel 
yet. 


RISE  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  EGYPT 

Professor- Flinders  Petrie  recently  delivered 
the  first  of  a  series  of  three  lectures  on  the 
"Rise  of  Civilization  in  Egypt"  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Ten  years  ago,  he  observed,  the 
title  of  the  lecture  would  have  seemed 
strange;  we  were  then  groping  about  for 
clues  in  the  hieroglyphs  and  the  few  remains 
of  what  might  have  been  conjectured  to  be 
prehistoric  times.  But  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  subject  has  changed. 

Until  1892  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  was 
closed— at  least  to  English  work.  But  after 
that  date  British  explorers  found  traces  of 
Mycenaean  civilization — then  remains  of  the 
dynastic  period;  and  at  last  we  had  come  to 
the  period  of  First  and  Second  Dynasties. 
These  years  had  been  fruitful  of  results,  cov- 
ering the  years  from  4000  B.C.  to  7000  B.C., 
and  we  might  say  our  knowledge  of  early 
history  in  Egypt  was  now  more  exact  than 
of  the  first  ages  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  range  covered  the  unparalleled 
period  of  nine  thousand  years.  In  a  table  on 
the  screen  Professor  Petrie  marked  succes- 
sive periods,  giving  5800  B.C.  as  the  date  of 
the  highest  prehistoric  civilization,  and  7000 
B.C.  as  the  rise  of  that  civilization.  The 
pyramid-builders  were  about  3600  B.C.  An- 
other table,  with  appropriate  curves,  indi- 
cated the  successive  waves  and  variations  of 
civilization. 

The  great  importance  of  Egypt  was  that 
foreign  influences  were  probably  smaller  than 
in  any  other  country,  though  there  were  some 
early  Babylonian  influence  and  at  a  far  later 
period  that  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  civilization  of 
this  wonderful  land  was  self-developed  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.  But  in  dealing  with 
prehistoric  times  some  points  of  reference- 
type  specimens— standards  and  terminology 
were  necessary.  How  could  these  be  obtained 
in  the  absence  of  ascertained  dates?  There 
was  no  scale  of  t-ime,  and  they  must  have  a 
scale  of  sequence.  For  this  a  corpus  of  ob- 
jects was  needed,  such  as  might,  for  example, 
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in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome,  In  the 
absence  of  dates  be  found  in  the  extant 
coins.  In  Egypt  the  tombs  and  their  contents 
were  the  means  of  attaining  such  scale  and 
such  a  sequence  of  development.  For  such 
archaeological  investigation  no  means  were 
so  fruitful  as  pottery.  The  lecturer  showed 
by  example  the  varieties  of  form  and  the 
growth  of  art  and  style  in  successive  epochs. 
The  continuity  of  historic  form  was  known, 
and  the  presence  of  an  alien  form  led  to  the 
reasonable  inference  of  prehistoric  character. 

In  pottery  a  scale  of  sequence  had  been 
worked  out  with  tolerable  exactness  during 
the  period  hitherto  regarded  as  mythical. 
Research  had  carried  us  as  far  back  as  5000 
B.C.,  when  fhere  was  clearly  an  influx  of  new 
ideas.  By  degrees  the  successive  periods  of 
the  tombs  had  been  ascertained,  the  interval 
between  each  being,  roughly  speaking,  a  gen- 
eration. There  were,  he  believed,  about  nine 
hundred  kinds  of  pottery  whose  vogue  varied 
indefinitely. 

Then  the  flints  were  another  source  of 
knowledge  with  their  gradual  modifications. 
The  earliest  flints  were  the  best,  and  the 
changes  of  form  might  be  traced  from  prehis- 
toric times.  The  earliest  metal  forms  and 
their  successors  were  also  illustrated.  Then 
in  slate  the  growth  and  improvement,  fol- 
lowed by  decay  in  workmanship,  were  shown 
by  pictures  of  animals  which  ultimately  be- 
came excessively  formal  and  constrained. 
Except  with  metal  the  result  attained  was 
that  art  had  reached  its  acme  in  prehistoric 
times  and  then  began  to  degenerate. 

Until  the  north  of  Africa  had  become  con- 
siderably dried  and  the  Nile  lost  its  affluents 
Civilization  was  out  of  the  question.  Until 
the  mud  deposits  grew  to  great  dimensions 
the  valley  of  the  river  was  a  practically  un- 
inhabitable gorge.  The  period  of  the  Nile 
deposits  was  about  S000  to  9000  B.C.  We 
already  knew  the  history  until  we  worked 
back  to  about  5000  B.C.,  and  there  remained 
from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  years. 
We  ought  to  look,  therefore,  to  some  neigh- 
boring country  as  the  source  of  Egyptian  civ- 
ilization. High  up  in  the  desert  were  found 
flints— some  of  them  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  Nile,  in  a  region  now  barren. 

This  was  the  evidence  that  the  district  was 
at  one  time  inhabited  and  more  or  less  fer- 
tile, and  the  erosion  of  large  tracts  of  the 
country  showed  that  the  climate  must  have 
been  a  wet  one.  But  he  had  also  found  these 
flints  on  the  level  of  the  present  Nile,  and 
this  seemed  to  indicate  the  late  survival  in 
the  country  of  paleolithic  man.  Then'  figures 
of  colossal  size  of  human  and  animal  forms, 
cognate  with  what  had  been  found  in  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  were  discovered,  and 
a  connection  might  be  formed  by  means  of 
these  fragments  of  stone,  and  others  of  ivory 
between  Malta,  the  south  of  France,  and 
Egypt.  The  age  to  which  these  should  be 
assigned  was  probably  the  paleolithic.  These 
figures  might  be  regarded  as  the  last  remains 
of  the  paleolithic  period.  In  the  whole  pre- 
historic period  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  and  the  variations  of  form 
were  greater  than  was  possible  to  the  wheel- 
formed  work.  Of  these  many  examples  were 
vividly  shown  on  the  screen.  There  was 
much  vigor  in  some  of  the  representations, 
particularly  of  elephants,  which  were  the 
work  of  the  prehistoric  period.  The  ivory 
combs,  too,  were  singular  and  ingenious,  and 
all  belonged  to  the  earlier  period,  the  use  of 
combs  having  apparently  gradually  passed 
away.   These  might  be  assigned  to  6000  B.C. 

The  lecturer  next  touched  on  the  marks  on 
the  pottery — some  clearly  connected  with 
those  of  Crete  and  Libya,  and  which  formed 
the  basis  of  various  alphabets.  These  signs 
might  be  traced  during  four  thousand  or  five 
thousand  years  of  Egyptian  history,  starting 
from  7000  B.C.,  as  these  signs  appeared  from 
the  first.  In  Spain  and  Karia  similar  signs- 
forty  or  fifty  of  them— were  found,  and  in 
the  Mediterrarrean  the  number  was  about 
seventy.  These  signs  were  traceable  through- 
out the  whole  history  of  the  Mediterranean 
until  by  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the 
need  for  common  action  a  selection  had  to  be 
made  in  the  form  of  an  alphabet.  Thus  the 
links  which  bound  us  with  the  dim  past  of 
Egyptian  history  were  more  palpable  than 
was  generally  believed.— New  York  Sun. 


MAORIS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND  PARLIAMENT 

The  Maori  party  in  the  New  Zealand  House 
of  Representatives  contains  but  four  native 
members,  but  it  has  great  power  in  the 
Maori  interests,  which  may  be  taken  to  show 
that  its  aspirations  meet  with  a  good  deal  of 
practical  sympathy  among  the  whites.  The 
Maoris  have  been  agitated  lately  for  a  certain 
measure  of  Home  Rule,  and  it  is  another 
example  of  the  practical  Liberal  spirit  which 
obtains  in  New  Zealand  that  they  are  to  be 
given  what  they  seek.  A  measure  has  now 
been  introduced  iu  parliament  at  Wellington 
embodying  the  modest  claims  of  the  natives 
in  regard  to  the  Maori  lands,  and  no  doubt 
it  will,  after  sympathetic  discussion,  be 
placed  upon  the  statute  book  of  the  great  pro- 
gressive colony.  In  New  Zealand,  at  any 
rate,  the  natives  do  not  need  the  missionaries 
to  help  them  in  their  worldly  affairs. — The 
London  Chronicle. 


In  prater  It  is  better  to  have  a  heart  without 
words  than,  words  without  a  heart.— Bunyan. 
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Hay-presses    4 

Hay  substitutes   2 

Hedge  fence,  to  kill   1 

Hose    for   garden  irriga- 
tion   10 

Ice,  keeping  4,  21 

Improving  an  old  pasture  12 

Ivy-poising    2 

Japan  clover   14 

Kalsomine    19 

Land-roller    8 

Melon  enemy   22 

fertilizer    16 

Milkweed,  to  eradicate...  1 

Mold  in  cellar   4 

Morning-glory    22 

Mulching  dry  soil   22 

National  road   21 

Octagon  barn   8 

Peanuts    12 

Peas  and  vetches........  14 

Poultry  droppings   11 

Power  for  pumping  18 

Preserving  posts   8 

Prickly   lettuce  2,  19 

Purifying  water   20 

Rape  for  fall  pasture  22 

Red  spider  on  roses   19> 

Sauces   ■  '*?■■} 

Saving  blue-grass  seed...  2<L 
Sorghum  fodder  

syrup    18 

Spruce-log  water-pipe. .. .fcagl 

Stable  floor'   8 

Stone  drains   IS 

Stove-blacking   

Sunflower-seed    . 
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Tanning  skins   11 

Weevil  in  peas  24 

"  wheat    2 

Wheat,  feeding   22 

Why  sorghum  kills  cattle  7 

Wireworms    22 

Worms  in  dried  fruit  24 

Worms  in  furniture  18 

VETERINARY  QUERIES 

Abcess   21 

Abnormal  milk   11 

Abortion   1,  14 

Aetiuomyeoin  and  milk...  11 

Actinomoycosis  1,  8,  15 

Age  of  mule   19 

Anasarca    21 

Ascarides    6 

Anthrax   10,  21 

Bad  breath . .-   18 

milk   11,  12 

Barrenness    3 

Bitter  milk   12 

Belgian  hares   4 

Blind  buck   13 

Blood-poisoning    16 

Bloody  urine  8,  20 

Brand,  wants  to  remove. .  24 
Breeding    mares    out  of 

season    24 

Broken  hip   9 

Caked  udder   3 

Callous  growth   22 

Cannot     swallow  rough 

food    13 

Capped  elbow   7 

Carditis    24 

Castrating  calves   15 

Catarrh    18 

Cellulitis    21 

Champignon   4 

or  swine-plague   12 

Choked    17 

Clandestinely  with  foal..  3 

Colic  12.  15,  18,  20 

Condition  powders  3,  15 

Cough  4,  6.  22,  24 

and  nasal  discharge....  10 
Cow  irritated  by  flies....  22 

milks  herself   19 

pox    12 

Crooked  legs   3 

Curb    11 

Decreased  yield  of  milk..  3 

Diarrhea  7,  8,  12.  23 

Did  not  go  dry   16 

Difficult  urination   14 

Diseased  eye   9 

'hares    13 

hock-joint    1 

sheep   10 

team    1 

Disinfectants    12 

Distemper   2 

Disturbed   digestion   2 

Diverticle    17 

Does  not  perspire   22 

Dry  sores   2 

Dysentery   8,  14 

Elephantiasis    6 

Epilepsy    16 

Farcy    12 

Fistula  2.  11,  12 

Pleas    11 

Food  for  a  young  calf....  4 

Foot  disease   2 

Foreign-bod v  pneumonia..  16 
Founder.  ..4,  9,  11.  15,  16,  22 

Fracture   9,  10 

■Galled  shoulder   22 

Gafrget  7.  15,  18 

Glanders    6 

Gonitis    4 

Grease-heel    16 

Grubs    19 

Hard  to  milk  9,  16 

Heaves  11.  15,  24 

Hemoglobinemia    23 

Hernia  4,  19.  21 

Hidebound    19 

Hollow  horn   21 

Horny  scar  12,  15 

Horses  and  cattle  in  same 

barn    15 

Impaction  of  third  stom- 
ach  10,  24 

Incontinence  of  milk  20 

"   urine  ...  17 

Indigestion    23 

Injured  at  partuition. ... .  8 

Itching   8 

Keratitis    3 

Kicked    4 

Killing  a  cow   3 

Knees  bending  forward..  18 

Lameness    6 

Lampas   20 

Large  joints   12 

Lice  4.  10.  11.  12 

Lumps  12,  17 

Lung  trouble   17 

worms   21 

Luxatiou  of  patella ...  .16,  21 

Mange  S.  9.  11,  20 

Medical  books   11 

M'lk  fistula  12 

thickens   20 

Milking-tubes    3 

Morbid  growth   15 

Nail  in  the  foot   1 

Nasal  discharge  2.  4,  0,  23 

Navicular  Disease  5,  12 

Obstructed  teat   18 

Opacity  of  the  cornea....  14 
Opening  in  cow's  teat..,.  7 

Ophthalmia  2,  G,  15,  16 

Overworked    9 

Paper-skin  1.  3.  24 

Paralysis   6,  13,  23,  24 

Paralyzed  hound   6 

Paraplegia   8,  15 

Pastern   catches  20 

Peculiar  death   7 

Pericarditis  and  dropsy..  9 

Periostitis    3 

Pink-eye    6 

Prematurely  with  calf....  23 
Premature    milk  produc- 
tion   15 

Prolapsus  of  rectum  11 

"   vagina    9 

Puerperal  paralysis   8 

Pumiced  hoofs  12,  13 

Quicksilver-poisoning  ....  12 

Rabbits    1 

Rachitis    10 

Rattail    11 

Rattlesnake  bite   21 

Red  sediment  in  milk....  11 

water    7 

Renewing  hair   1 

Respiration  obstruction...  12 
Retention  of  afterbirth  .3.  12 

Ring-bone   5.  15 

Ringworm   9,  15 

Roarer,  a   16 

Scabs   6,  13 

Scours   ,16 

Scratches    1!) 

Screw-worms   1!).  21 

Sequence    of    worm  dis- 
ease   17 

Sheep  require  water  14 

Shrunken  behind  hip  22 

muscles   3 

Sick  horses   20 


Sick  pigs   21 

Side-bones   12 

Skin  disease  3,  6 

Smut   1 

Sore    4 

feet    4 

knee    8 

udder    8 

Sow  eats  chickens   4 

Spanish  itch   3 

Spavin    5 

Splints    10 

Spoiled  udder   21 

Starved   to  death   9 

Stiff  neck   4 

Stomach-worms    3 

Stomatitis   13,  17 

Sudden  death   16 

Sulphur,  about   11 

Swelled  face   7 

in  parotid  region  21 

jaw   8,  9 

legs  3,  4,  6.  15 

Shelling,  hard   16 

Swine-plague    3 

Tapeworms    6 

Thin,  remains   1 

Throws  up  food  through 

nose    6 

Ticks    4 

Torticollis    15 

Trots  dog-fashion   2 

Tuberculosis   6,  13 

Tumor    6 

Two  possibilities   1 

Ulcers    23 

Urachus  not  closed  15 

Vertigo    21 

Vomiting  pigs   14 

Want  of  appetite   19 

Warbles    11 

Warts  3,  4.  6.  11,  13,  17 

Weak  eyes   7 

Weakness  2,  14 

Will  lose  a  hoof   16 

Wolf's-teeth    19 

Worms   4,  12 

ORCHARD  QUERIES 

Althea  seedlings   2 

Ammoniacal    solution  of 

copper    18 

Ants    20 

Aphides   6,  14 

Apple  seedlings   12 

trees    4 

Ash  and  pine  seedlings...  6 

seedlings    24 

Azaleas    and  rhododend- 
rons   23 

culture    14 

Barrenness  of  fruit-trees.  1^ 

Best  early  peas   19 

fruits    12 

Blackberries    19 

culture    2 

planting    3 

Black  currants   2 

Blueberries    23 

Bismarck  apple   14 

Bitter-rot    23 

Book  on  fruit  growing...  10 

"   willows   11 

Borers   4,  15 

Buckthorn   4 

Budding  and  grafting   8 

peaches    20 

Cabbage-worm    17 

Care  of  lawn   21 

Carolina  poplars  2.  20 

Cedar  seedlings   11 

Cherry  leaf  slug   17 

trees  from  sprouts   12 

not  fruiting   21 

Chestnut-trees    15 

Chinkapin    and  chestnut 

 :.  6.  s 

Clover  in  the  orchard   3 

Coreless  apples   19 

Cranberry  culture   17 

Crown  gall   17 

grafting   15 

Currant  cuttings   20 

saw-fly    17 

Dewberry    12 

Diseased  cherry-trees  20 

Drying  prunes   3 

Eradicating  old  hedges..  16 

Evergreen  trees   15 

Fertilizing  fruit-trees....  4 

Figs    8 

Fire-blight    21 

Flowers  without  petals..  19 

Formalin    12 

Fruit  from  seedling  trees.  2 

■Galls  on  oaks*   9 

Goldthread    6 

Gooseberries  not  bearing.  19 
Grafting  pear  on  crab....  24 

the  peach  15,  19 

Grape    23 

culture    16 

cuttings    8 

hardy    2 

rot    14 

vine  layers*   9 

Guava   18 

Gum  on  trees  5.  21 

Hardiness  of  plants.  . .  .22,  24 

Hedges  in  the  city   14 

Infected  twigs   12 

Injured  plants   21 

Japan  quince   4 

Juueberries   23 

Katydid  eggs   18 

Kerosene  emulsion   13 

Lawn  trees   15 

Leaf-crumpler    5 

miner   24 

Lindens    4 

Locust  seedlings   12 

seeds    8 

sprouts    24 

Lycopodium    17 

Magnolia    2 

Manual  for  grape-growers  2 

Maple-leaves,  injured   2 

Moss  in  lawn   21 

Mulberries    13 

Mulching    and  pruning 
currants  and  gooseber- 
ries  23 

fruit-trees    10 

Nitrate  of  soda   4 

Novelties,  introducing....  22 

Nut-bearing  trees   14 

Orange  bloom   9 

rust    19 

Orchard  crop,  an  14 

Ornamental  vine   12 

weeping  trees   11 

Osage  orange  

. .  12,  13,  14.  IS.  20.  22,  24 
Ovster-shell  bark-louse... 

 2,  4.  16,  IS 

Paris  green  and  London 

purple    12 

Peach  aphis  16.  IS) 

dropping    12 

leaf  curl   18 

orchard  location   S 

pits,  stratifying   3 

yellows    18 

Pear  blight   14 

trees  dying   14 

Pecan  culture   5 


Plant  lice   20 

"  on  cherry-trees.  21 
Plum  and  cherry  seedlings  8 

aphis    20 

for  Kansas   13 

rot  15,  16 

tree  not  fruiting   12 

Pruning  3.  8,  10,  13,  21 

old  grape-vines  5,  15 

small  fruits   15 

Rabbits  and  borers   1 

Raspberries  13 

planting    3 

second  crop   1 

species    18 

Red  cedar  for  posts  11 

rust    16 

Rose-bugs    18 

Salt  around  fruit-trees...  14 

San  Jose  scale  4,  5,  16 

Scale-insects    16 

Shade-trees   12 

Shot-hole  fungus   24 

Small  fruits,  setting  out.  .  1 

Soil  washing   12 

Spacing  fruit-trees   2 

Squash-bug    18 

Staminate  grape   19 

Strawberry  culture  5,  21 

fall-planting   1,  2 

plants,  pruning   9 

Sun-scald   3 

Transplanting  large  fruit- 
trees    16 

Trees  near  spring   5 

Twig-blight    23 

Unthrifty  cherry-trees....  16 

AVater-cored  apples   2 

Weed  for  name   6 

Wild   Goose  plums  drop- 
ping   17 

Woolly-aphis    14 

POULTRY  QUERIES 

Asiatic  breeds   4 

Bantams    4 

Black  Spanish   12 

Blindness    9 

in  chicks   20 

Breeding-flocks    6 

Broilers  on  small  lots....  23 

Cement  floors   2 

Chicks  dying  16,  20 

Cholera    22 

Clots  of  blood  in  eggs....  14 

Clover   8,  22 

Crop-bound    17 

Crossing  breeds   6 

Langshans    13 

Cow-peas  for  poultry   7 

Discarding  grains   22 

Disease  of  chicks   23 

Ducks  dying   10 

Dysentary  in  chicks  17 

Early  pullets   19 

Egg  eating  hens   13 

for  hatching   13 

Embden  geese   12 

Enlarged  liver  12,  16 

Feather-pulling  4,  5,  19 

Feeding  and  management.  3 

chicks   21 

geese  in  summer   24 

Fowls  too  fat   16 

Geese    9 

lame    2 

Goslings   18 

Greasing  chicks   1 

Ground  grain   11 

Hatching  and  feeding....  13 

goose-eggs    8 

Leghorns   12 

Hens  not  laying   15 

Incubator,  making  an....  8 

not  hatching   22 

Keeping  eggs   14 

Lameness    15 

Large  eggs   6 

Layers  and  brooders   11 

Loss  of  locomotion   21 

Leghorns  18,  22 

Lice   21 

Limber  neck  21.  24 

Marking  chicks   13 

Meat  for  poultry   5 

Millet-seed  1.  17,  19 

Number  of  males   14 

Overfeeding    9 

and  heat   23 

Pekin  ducks   16 

Pigeons    18 

Poultry-house  schools  

 7,  12.  19 

Plymouth  Rocks  1,  4 

Prices  of  broilers   6 

Red  Caps   11 

Rose-comb  Plymouth 

Rocks   10 

Roup   18.  23 

Scabby-leg   13,  20 

Selecting  eggs   12 

Sitters    3 

Small  eggs   15 

Sore    10 

comb    16 

head    24 

mouths    14 

Staggers  in  chicks   23 

"   turkeys    24 

Sulphuring  meat   8 

Swollen  eyes  5,  7.  11 

Temperature     for  incu- 
bators   11 

Turkeys  2.  9,  12.  13.  17 

Two  eggs  a  day   20 

Warts  on  chicks   2 

White   Minorcas   13 

Wyandottes    18 

Wyaudottes    1 

Grange 

Agricultural  colleges   18 

Annual  meetings   4 

Arbor  Day   13 

August  topic   21 

Autumn  evenings   4- 

Better  schools   1 

Big  names  for  plants   12 

Books  we  read   23 

good    6 

Brieflets   :   20 

Care  of  books   19 

Character-building    16 

Children's  day   16 

City  versus  country  banks  12 
Correspondents,  grange.  ..  10 

Country  homes   10 

Crouse,  Mrs.  Lizzie  21 

Dairy  contracts   9 

Department. of  superinten- 
dence   18 

Dress   '.   4 

Educational  association. 

proceedings    9 

platform    24 

Election  of  senators   21 

Ellis,  S.  H   3 

Expressions    11 

Farmers  as  legislators...  17 

Farm  labor   5 

labor  problems  2,  14 

Fighting  farmer,  the   9 

Flower  and  vegetable  ex- 
hibits   13 

Fresh-air  work   24 


Good  business  hints  14 

letter,  a   1 

road  campaign   15 

Grange   16 

extension    17 

libraries    12 

library,  the   17 

soil    16 

Granges  organized  and  re- 
organized   22 

Grout  bill   8 

Growth  of  the  grange....  15 
Headquarters  at  Buffalo.  20 

Helpful  words   17 

Influence  of  the  grange...  18 

Inquiries    21 

Intellectual  culture   22 

"I  Said"  and  the  others..  12 

Jones,  Hon.  Aaron*  19 

Keeping  up  with  the  times  21 

Labor  problem  10,  15 

Lecturer's  topic   19 

Lecturer,  the  grange   2 

Literature  for  granges. ...  11 

National  grange  6,  7 

Nature-studies. .  .7,  10,  19,  20 

New  century  hope   7 

New  leaf,  a   4 

No   demand    for  agricul- 
tural books   8 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.  8 
State  Grange  meeting..  8 

Opportunities    14 

Organizing  a  grange  4,  17 

Origin  of  the  grange  18 

Patrons  of  Husbandry...  3 

Picnics    16 

of  1900   1 

Pile  of  stones,  a   22 

Political  campaign  1,  2 

Precepts,  some  good  13 

Public  patronage   22 

Questions    3 

Resolutions    5 

Respect  your  business...  4 

Reunion,  grange   21 

Rural  free  delivery   9 

School  children    7. 

systems    12 

teaching    11 

Self-reliance  needed   13 

Situations  wanted  20 

Stamp  taxes   14 

State  fair  reunion.......  23 

Suggestion,  a   18 

Too  hard   20 

Topics  for  discussion. 9,  11,  21 

for  May   15 

Traveling  librarv   3 

Trimble.  Dr.  John*  19 

Two  wishes   16 

Verdi  and  Cavour   14 

What  reading  is  worth..  21 

Where  the  fault  lies  22 

Wherewithal,  the  23 

Will  it  pay?   17 

Wish,  a   20 

Woman's  work  committee  24 

Wonder  Tales  2 

Working  for  a  library....  i6 

Year-book  of  1900    20 

the    1 

Household 

About  the  dwelling-house.  22 

After  arbor  day   14 

five    7 

the  holidays   9 

All-hallowe'en  games   2 

Amusements  for  the  young  13 

Announcement-card   3 

Apples,  only   13 

April-fool  day   13 

Aprons    21 

Attar  of  roses   21 

Baby's  bib*   19 

Balanced  rations   16 

Bedspread,  knit*   15 

Be  quick   15 

Bluing   20 

Books  for  Christmas   4 

Bread-making    21 

Breaking  in  a  colt   2 

Buffalo-moth    15 

Cake  receipts   12 

Cape,  a  comfortable*   19 

Care  of  clothing   19 

"  the  hands   1 

"    "    teeth    17 

Centerpiece*    10 

City  of  color  and  light...  24 
Chapter  on  home-teaching  18 

Cheese  dishes  8,  9 

Cherries,  with   18 

Chest-development   10 

Children  in  school   15 

Child's-coat*    9 

Chiming  of  the  bells  14 

China-collecting    17 

Choice  chicken  dishes....  4 

Christmas  day   6 

hints  for  tardy  ones....  6 

suggestion    6 

the  blessed  holiday   6 

tree    4 

Cocoa  caramels.   3 

Cold  comforts   23 

feet  and  diphtheria....  8 
Confederate  good  things..  2 
Congress  of  Bible-study..  3 

Contrast  in  customs   9 

Conveniences  for  baby*...  17 

Convenient  stock....'  24 

Cottage  cheese  24 

Countrywoman's  club  22 

Crocheted  cap*   11 

lace    17 

Culinary  triumph   20 

Cupid's  festival   9 

Dainty  work-basket*   3 

Danish  pudding  24 

Decorations,  table  20 

Delicious  desserts  

Dish-rag  19 

Doilies*  4,  5,  9,  12,  23 

Doll's  house   21 

Domestic  economy   17 

Do  you  suppose?   10 

Drawing-room   mosaics...  2 

Drawn-work*   8 

Drink,  pudding  and  cake 

receipts    15 

«B"  lace*    17 

Easter  jelly   12 

salads    12 

suggestions    13 

trifles    13 

Evening  caller   3 

Evolution  of  a  bookcase.  16 

Expected  guests   18 

Family  of  dolls*   3 

Farmer's  wife  who  is  hap- 
py   3 

Father's  duty  to  children.  4 

Favorite  beverage   7 

Feather  boa  crawling.   7 

Fire-crackers    19 

For  small  children   14 

the  cook  21 

Fortune  in  tea-leaves  16 

Fritters   20 

From  the  kitchen   2 

Frosting   6 

Fruit  jellies   23 

puddings   22,  23 

Fourth-of-July  party   19 


Fur-lined  house   13 

Garden-seeds  for  children  18 

Garnishes    23 

George  pudding   12 

Gloves,  care  of   13 

Go  chapel,  the   20 

Grapes   24 

Growing  young   11 

Heart  of  the  home   9 

Helen's  room   15 

Hints   '21 

from  my  neighbors  14 

and  its  influence   18 

Home  across  the  way...-.  16 

library    20 

life    6 

Honest  dollar  club   18 

Honiton  edging*   7 

Hop-scotch*    18 

Hot  cross-buns   12 

weather  drinks   22 

House-cleaning    12 

Hygenic    ic 

Iceland  pudding   11 

Ulingworth  pudding   11 

Imperial  tie*   11 

In  honor  of  Washington..  10 

winter  quarters   12 

Indenpendence  day   19 

Indian-meal  receipts   15 

Just  before  Christmas...  5 
Keep  faith  with  children.  5 
Kindergarten  of  seeds....  24 

Kitchen  comforts   11 

Knitted  edge*   24 

Lace  making  22 

stock-collars*    22 

Late  arrival   5 

Laundering  flannels   19 

Leaf  design*   15 

Lesson  of  thoughtfulness 

 14,  15 

Letter-writing    17 

Light  housekeeping   1 

Lincoln's  birthday   10 

List  for  boxes   l!i 

Long,  deep  breath   11 

Lover's  luncheon,  a   ft 

Loving-book,  a   22 

Making  the  most  of  a  cent  1 

Maple  festival,  a  9,  12 

Millinery*    m 

tools  and  terms   19 

Moonlight  nights,  these..  22 
Mother's  compensation...  8 

Moth-proof  box   18 

Mourning  millinery   12 

Nature's  fairies..'   24 

Needlewoman's  opportun- 
ities   8 

Netted  lace*   W 

New  game  in  Denver   4 

touches  to  old  dishes. .. . 
 1,  8,  11 

year,  the   8 

Noon  rest  ,   15 

Novel  drapery   10 

outdoor  frolic   23 

Nut-crack    and .  pumpkin 

party    2 

Old    folks   at  Christmas, 
the    6 

friends  with  new  faces.  10 

ladies'  home.   14 

Origin  of  familiar  phrase.  1 

Other  side,  the   10 

Increasing  its  circulation.  1 
Our  girls   6 

poets   9 

Passing  of  old-time  hospi- 
tality   18 

Peaches,  with   23 

Peanut-growing    17 

Picot-edge  lace*   2 

Pickles   22 

late   1 

Plant  in  disrepute,  a  17 

Pleasure  of  duty,  duty  of 

pleasure    14 

Pork  pies  6,  7 

Preparing  for  winter   4 

"Pretty  soon,  John"  12 

Profit  and  loss   21 

Puddings,  delicious   14 

Putting  up  fruit   19 

Raglan  shirt-waist*  14 

Rag  rugs   24 

Rain   and   shine   in  New 

York   20,  21 

Receipts   18 

Recreative  work   4 

Red-letter  dinner   22 

Remember  the  birthdays.  13 

Remodeled  hosiery*  24 

Replenishing  the  purse...  23 

Rose-balls    19 

Roses   19.  20 

Rummage-sale    6 

Salmon    14 

Sauces    6 

Scalloped  salsify   16 

School  cloaks   11 

lunches    24 

Scolding  and  no  scolding.  13 

Seasonable  receipts   15 

Sensible  travelers   23 

Shamrock  luncheon   21 

Sewing  for  little  fingers.  .  15 
She  gave  me.  and  I  did 

eat  /   20 

Shirt-waists  13.  17,  IS 

Simplified  housekeeping..  17 

Situation,  the   7 

Sleeping  with  a  baby   7 

Stand-offish  children   17 

Strawberry  chapter   16 

Summer  desserts   24 

millinery    16 

Sunbonnet   14 

Smyrna  lace   1 

Tatted  doily*   20 

star*    5 

Teach  children  to  read...  1 
Teaching  children  to  sew.  14 
Thanksgiving   dinner  fla- 
vored with  true  hospi- 
tality  ■  4 

Thesis  matrimonial   23 

Time  to  plant  currant  and 

gooseberrv  bushes   3 

Tobacco  habit   16 

Tocsin  of  the  soul   17 

Toilet,  convenient*   11 

Trained    wives    and  un- 
trained husbands  11 

Traveling  helps   22 

Turning  the  new  leaf....  8 

Turnips   24 

Unexpected  company  22 

Useful  herbs  15.  16 

Value  of  money.  . .  .•   3 

Various  hints   3 

Vegetable  suggestions....  1 

Wanted— a  boy   16 

Wash-day  hint   9 

Wasting   10 

Water-cress    14 

Wavs  of  cooking  eggs....  11 

Weight  of  obligation   4 

Wheel-lace*   4,  24 

When  and  how  to  read..  5 

children  squabble.......  3 

mothers  cease  to  rule. .  20 

school   begins   1 

we  were  married   18 

Where  ovster-boats  come 
in  ;  21 


While  winter  lingers  12 

White  Christmas,  a   5 

Winter  reading   7 

Woman's  opportunities...  19 

AVorth   knowing   10 

Wouldn't  give  up   10 

Zigzag  lace*   16 

Zwieback   11 

Fireside 

Age  of  big  trees   13 

Alabama  Yankee,  an*.... 

 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 

Ancient  cattle  trade   13 

Arithmetic  3600  years  ago  13 

Babylonian  records   14 

Because  of  two  wrongs*. 

 20,  21 

Big-footed    girl    of  the 

Brazos*    22 

Bismarck's  family  name.  6 

Burroughs,  John   23 

Captain   Crusoe's  feather 

fan    17 

Cat  tactics   13 

Census-counting  machine.  2 
Character  not  complexion  13 

China's  great  wall  2 

Chinese  funerals   3 

minister,  the   2 

Choice  of  Tom  the  drudge  11 
Civic    beauty    and  right- 
eousness   17 

Cleanest  people  on  earth.  20 

Cocoanuts  in  Cuba   6 

Cow-bells    9 

Crap-money,  the   21 

Creature  of  circumstances 

 *  23 

Cuckoo-clock  man,  the....  11 
Curious  Hindu  customs...  11 
Customs  of  the  ancients..  8 
Cutworm  exterminator,  a  15 

Date  of  Christmas   6 

Day  after  death,  the*. 13,  14 

Divining-rod  delusion   15 

Dust  in  the  atmosphere. .  19 

Egypt's  oldest  man   20 

Eleven  poor  boys   1 

Excavations  at  Nippur...  11 
Ezra  Jordan's  humble  les- 
son  .-   16 

Fair  vision,  a*   18 

Famous  bells   3 

Family  dinners  in  Turkey  9 
Fate  of  a  hypocrite,  the.  7 

Fishing  with  birds   4 

Food    14 

Geman  canaries   4 

Ghost-story  ,  22 

Glamour  of  riches   24 

Gold-oak,  the   9 

Good  manners   5 

Grandma  Dorkiu's  Christ- 
mas   6 

Handsome  .one,  the   22 

Historic  game  of  ball....  16 

Hospital  for  birds   1 

How  do  you  do   3 

flies  walk  on  ceilings...  6 
to  send  stamps  by  mail.  10 
Independence    of  Idellv, 

the    19 

Indian  courtship,  an   22 

Iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  15 
Japanese     discovery  of 

America    15 

mesaliance    15 

Jed  Paseley's  turnip  crop.  5 

Jenkins'  follv   14 

Keturah    8 

Key  to  beauty   15 

Largest     things    in  the 

world    3 

Lesson  for  the  teacher. . .  20 
Lieutenant's  awakening..  23- 

Life  at  Balmoral   3 

Light  on  the  trusts......  19 

Long-lived  folks   3 

Malarial   mosquito   22 

Manchester  will,  the  12 

Maoris   in    New  Zealand 

parliament    24 

Marriage  by  telephone,  a.  10 
Matrimonial  questions....  23 
Mercy  of  the  cyclone,  the  20 

Miss  Dunning   16 

Mississippi  River   19 

Mount  Washington  entan- 
glement, a   18 

Nation's  drink-bill,  the...  15 

Navajo  Indian  homes   1 

Nip  and  Tuck*.. 9,  10,  11.  12 

Not  born  for  it   22 

Numerous  occupations  for 

women   8 

Origin  of  name  America..  22 

Paying  his  fare   15 

Pin-factory,  a   4 

Peacock  throne,  the  22 

Peking  cart,  the   11 

Popular  woman,  a   5 

Pueblo  legend,  a   6 

Quality  of  her  mercy   1 

Queer  fancies  in  Cuba....  2 

Red-cross  birds   1 

Research  in  Egypt   22 

Righteous  indignation....  13 

Rice  in  Russia   5 

Rise    of    civilization  In 

Egypt    24 

Rocky    Mountain  adven- 
tures   21 

Ruby  as  an  omen,  the...  3 
Ruins  of  famous  tower...  14 

Russian  caravan-tea  13 

Samoan  sentiment   3 

Seven    wonders    of  the 

world    3 

Shrewd    sayings    of  Mr. 

Dooley    16 

Singular  friendship,  a....  9 

South  African  locusts   3 

Spider's  industry,  a   9 

Steel  horse  and  the  pale 

horse    24 

Story  of  Grandma  Black- 
cap 13 

Summer-boarder  business, 

the    3 

Taking  the  census   1 

Thanksgiving  in  a  cabin..  4 

True  horse  story   14 

Turquoises   22 

Universal   language   3 

Value  of  old  friendships.  2 
West-pointer  called  down  21 
Wife's  missionary-money*  17 

Without  experience*  15 

Woman's  love  of  jewels..  13 
Women  in  politics   11 

Poelry 

Admiral     Columbus  pro- 
tests   11 

All  things  work  together 

for  good   12 

Along  about  August   22 

As  usual   1'-' 

Best  o'  fellers   13 

Betrayal    24. 

Blow,  blow   11 

Capturing  colors   4 

Christmas-time    6 

Coming  of  night,  the  20 
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Confidence    19 

Daily  motto,  a   9 

Day  in  June,  a   17 

Der  last  of  Baalam   13 

Elegy  written  in  a  coun- 
try golf-links   17 

Etiquette    7 

Failure  and  success   20 

Farewells    8 

Fat  friend's  smile   0 

Friendly  hand   5 

From  day  to  day   13 

Greatness    10 

Hand  and  heart   21 

He  told  her  she  was  beau- 
tiful   20 

How  competition  woits.  .  19 

it  happened   14 

Hullo    13 

Inasmuch    17 

In  calico   3 

Innocence    18 

In  the  autumn  days   2 

Just  be  glad   22 

h-ipling  on  the  future...  2 

Knowledge  outgrown  12 

Lady  champion,  a   18 

Leave  faith   23 

Lend  a  hand   15 

Life  In  a  city   22 

Lilies'  answer,  the   13 

Little  girl  that  grew  up. .  9 

tea  set   7 

Willie    8 

Living  dead,  the   1 

Love  beyond  the  grave...  20 
Man  that  wants  a  job...  !) 
Maud  Muller  in  Kansas..  23 

Message,  the   11 

Milkmaid's  song,   the....  17 

Model  young  wife   11 

Morning  grass   22 

Mother-in-law,  the   14 

Mumps    2 

!Vot  quite  the  same   19 

October  days   1 

Old  gray  barn,  the   15 

rhymes    10 

times  and  new   19 

On  her  birthday   17 

Pa's  in  politics   4 

Path,   the   9 

Peace  and  good-will   6 

Poor  girl   21 

Potter,  the   8 

Poultry-keeping    for  wo- 
men   9 

Queen  of  the  year   6 

Raindeer,  the   16 

Recompense    20 

Rhyme  of  the  quarters  in 

1860    7 

Sea-gulls,  the   23 

Set  toil  to  a  tune   16 

Silent  battles,  the   18 

Situation,  the   7 

Sleep   11 

Some  time;   3  , 

Song  of  contrasts   19 

Sorrow  past   24 

Soul's  spring  cleaning....  17 

Spring    13 

Take  heart   1 

Thanksgiving  song,  a....  4 

They  say.-   7 

Three  kisses   3 

points  of  view   2 

Too  soon  .  15 

Trust    1 

Trusting    11 

Twentieth-century  girl...  16 

Two  chariots   17 

'schools   15 


Uncle     David's  summer 

boarders    1 

Undertone    11 

Way  of  wisdom   14 

Wedding   song,   a   21 

White  roses   22 

When  father  was  a  boy..  13 

takes  care  of  me   3 

pa  firs'  et  tobasco  sauce  5 

the  flies  come  back.....  22 

sorrow  came   12 

the  world  is  young   4 

Wish,  a   20 

World  beautiful,  the   21 

Sunday  Afternoon 

Ambassador  of  China,  an  17, 

Are  the  children  safe....  lQi 

Army  kitten,  an   IBS 

Ashamed  to  tell  mother.  .  (fi 

Babylonian  explorations..  IB 

Beautiful  Bible,  a   §| 

father,  a   iv 

Bell  of  prayer,  the   9 

Best-bred  woman,   the...  23 

Bible  phrases   19 

Boys,  read  this   20 

Business  man's  complaint  18 
Carrying    burdens  grace- 
fully   4 

Characters    2 

Coming  to  love  people....  10 
Connection  of  ethics  with 

religion    9 

Conquering  a  lion   20 

Courteous  judge,  a   18 

Dangerous  to  get  angry..  17 

Do  and  trust   19 

what  you  can   1 

Dutch  Sabbath,  the   3 

End  of  the  journey   14 

Evil  associations   13 

Exaggerated  ills   21 

Faith    16 

Falling  of  a  giant..   17 

Fear  not   22 

Field  of  wider  usefulness  21) 

Flashes  from  Spurgeon...  19 
Gayest     fellow     in  the 

world    16 

General     Grant  started, 

how    11 

Get  wisdom .  :   19 

Gigantic  fiction   15 

Giving  and  getting   10 

God  understands   10 

Golden  thought  from  great 

thinkers   4 

Great  thoughts   17 

Hard  problem,  a   17 

Helpful  thoughts   11 

He  went  out   11 

His  faith   6 

Hoeing  your  row   1 

Home    instructions    as  a 

safeguard  against  vice  14 

Homeless  singer,  the   0 

Homesickness    18 

Honest  religion   17 

How  he  paid  his  debt....  14 

one  boy  did  it   3 

I  don't  practise   17 

Illustration  of  faith.   18 

Important  society  forgot- 
ten  18 

Import  of  the  new  year.  .  7 

Keeping  young   15 

Leave  the  shadows  behind  4 

Little  sins   22 

tangles    8 

Live  in   tJhe  kingdom  of 
hope   v.;12 


Lonely    boy    in    a  great 

city   15 

Lord's  prayer,  the  •  . .  8- 

Manners   3,  11 

Maxims    8 

Minding  my  own  business  24 

Model  stable-keeper   12 

Modern  hero,  a   20 

heroes    14 

Mother's  loving  eyes,  the.  22 

Mountain  in  the  way,  a.  .  17 

Never  knew  him   2 

New  heart,  a   22 

year's  resolution   7 

Object-lesson,   an   19 

Oldest  book   11 

Opportunity    5 

*iety  of  kings   22 

Plain— as  a  pikestaff   12 

Pointer  for  young  men..  20 

l'ower  of  sympathy   18 

i-  .i]  beyond  the  ideal....  15 

gjrOgnizing  limitations...  2 

Ehjdgion  and  emotion....  23 

^Bfn  men  with  faults....  9 

Sammy's  idea   22 

Seeing  the  bright  side.  ...  2 

Self-reliance    24 

Sensible  girl,  a   12 

Sherman's  rigid  honesty.  8 

Silence   is  golden   9 

Silent   church-bell   19 

Sojourner  Truth  gets  a  ride.  20 
Something       which  he 

learned    12 

Spirit  of  good  workman- 
ship   19 

Spurgeon  a  friend  to  chil- 
dren   6 

Startling  acmsation   23 

Sure  of  his  job   9 

Tendency  to  health   10 

Text  she  liked,  the   12 

That  doesn't  trouble  me.  18 

Their  hands  full   22 

They,  too,  loved  him   1 

To  heaven  incognito   22 

Touch  that  tells   5 

True  knight,  a   13 

Uncle  Tom's  cabin   19 

Unruly  answer   11 

Victory  of  principle  over 

selfishness    10 

What  he  put  on   10 

the  world  needs   15 

When  we  face  the  past.  ..  11 

Whistling  boy   19 

Where  to  sail   20 

Who  are  sane   21 

said  it   8 

Widow's  mite,  the   5 

World  beautiful,  the   21 

Smiles 

Accounted  for   22 

Adaptable  names   10 

Addition  to  the  family.  ...  17 

After  the  holiday   22 

Alas,  too  true.  .  .•   20 

All  she  noticed   12 

that  is  important   2 

Another  matter,   17 

Antique  saws   23 

Appropriate   epitaph   13 

As  they  chose   19. 

Ate  the  buttons   7 

At  rest   5 

the  other  end*   15 

Audacious  proposition....  7 

Authority,  the   11 

Badly  mixed    22 

Bad  to  splice   11 


Beat  time  to  it   3 

Blessing,  a   13 

Blind  as  a  bat  20 

Blood-cell  shakers   2 

Boiled  down   10 

Born  to  lead   18 

Borrowing  habit   23 

Breaking  even   20 

Bret  Harte  and  the  wait-  . 

ress    4 

Bride  found  her  tongue..  1 

Bringing  her  out   17 

Brought  to  reason   14 

Capacity  for  repetition...  7 

Called  the  turn   19 

Cautious    10 

Champion    3 

Change  in  the  menu  21 

Cheaper  meat   19 

Childlike  innocence   3 

Chinese    for  unavailable, 

the    13 

talk    5 

Collecting  his  own   14 

Comedy  at  front  door. ...  22 

Commercial   instinct   18 

Contrary  lot   8 

Correct  guess   14 

Criminal  poor   15 

Curio-distributor    7 

Definition,  a   22 

Didn't  want  to  hear  her 

talk   20 

Different  opinion   6 

Dickens'  charm   11 

Didn't  see  the  point   22 

Diplomacy   17 

for  home  use   12 

Discussing  literature......  4 

Displaying  his  knowledge  22 

Distressing  mistakes  22 

Drawn  conclusion,  a   11 

Drew  the  line  at  cheese.  .  8 

Doing  his  best   14 

Donkey's  donk,  the   6 

Dooley  on  whisky   12 

Easier  way,  the   14 

Easy  winner,  an   12 

Editor  and  poet   18 

Editor's      dramatic  en- 
trance   5 

Eggs   and   eggs   21 

Eli  on  Mclntyre  and  Jones  20 

Eliza's  experiment   3 

Equal    partners    in  dis- 
tress   22 

Evolution  of  a  lemon   8 

Expedient,   an   14 

Explaining  things*  17 

Fair   warning   16 

Faith  in  her  ways   17 

Formula  of  painful  mem- 
ory   18 

Gallant  judge,  a   19 

Game  to  the  last   16 

Garland's  greatness  12 

Gem  of  London  humor.  ...  20 

Generous    3 

Get  their  fees   11 

Giving  him  a  chance....  22 

Good  cause  to  mourn  21 

joke   12 

story    4 

Grievance  of  an  authoress  15 

Grounds  for  divorce   4 

Guilty   conscience   19 

Handy    21 

Hardened  to  it   11 

He  failed   19 

knew    17 

surprised   himself   9 

was  all  fixed   14 

Heredity    14 


Her  electric  spark   2 

His  age   22 

business    6 

definition    13 

honor  satisfied   6 

idea  of  it   22 

opinion    8 

point  of  view*   21 

preference    22 

theory    21 

thoughtfulness    19 

way    7 

Higher  calling   16 

How  he  cured  her   3 

he  found  theni   21 

Hotel  attractions   23 

Hustling  in  'hades   16 

Important  point   15 

In  Chicago   11 

memory  of  other  days..  21 

the  wrong  pew   8 

Irony  of  fate   12 

It  tried  her  faith   21 

wasn't    20 

Johnny  Green's  essay*...  1 

Jostled  effect   22 

Jubilee,  a   9 

Keeping  everlastingly  at 

it    22 

Kipling  crushed  a  bore..  1 

Kissed  ma,  too   10 

Knows  what  he  is  about.  20 

Labor  saved   9 

Legal  courtesy   15 

Literally    15 

Little  misty,  a   8 

Looking  forward   22 

higher    21 

Lord  Wolseley's  mistake.  13 

Lover's  plans  upset   21 

Lumber  king   23 

Made   the  prayer  of  his 

life    5 

Making   remnants   14 

Mama  had  to  explain....  3 

Master's  sober  request...  18 

Matter  of  altitude   7 

Mercenary  view  of  it....  21 

Mi  essa  on  gurls   18 

Mistaken  identity   11 

Modest  Celt   21 

Modern  mother's  diary...  19 

Modesty  of  childhood   22 

Monkeys  and  gloves   22 

Mr.  Smith's  warning   13 

Much  ado  about  nothing.  .  7 

Natural  mistake   21 

Never  said  a  word   8 

suited    20 

New  version  of  old  tale..  14 

name  for  it   17 

Nice,  but  not  satisfactory  14 

Noise  was  the  same   22 

Nomenclature    17 

Not  certain  about  it   17 

in  his  case   4 

to  be  hurried   23 

too  pure   20 

up  to  the  mark   20 

used  to  it   23 

Now  buys  elsewhere   11 

Nursery  classic   7 

Of  course   19 

Old  idea   21 

Only  loss   20 

Our  new  neighbors   2 

Out-of-door  primer   8 

Parried  the  thrust   18 

Partners  to  the  last   21 

Payment  in  full   17 

Plausible  story   16 

1'leasant  surprise   21 

Pa's  lesson  in  geography.  10 


Pleasing  the  epicures....  14 

Polite  professor   21 

Poor  bridegroom   18 

Postprandial  orator   16 

Practical  side  of  it   13 

Precocious  babe   11 

Peculiar  girl,  a   20 

Preferring  lion  to  shrew..  3 

Preparatory   22 

Presence  of  mind   13 

Quick  diagnosis   9 

Quite  a  trick   6 

Rara  avis   16 

Ready  for  hostilities  18 

Redeeming  quality   22 

Reduced    21 

Roll-call    12 

Romance  ended   21 

Ruse,  a   20 

Sacred  promise   23 

Sacrifice   7 

Salt    River    discussed  in 

the  house.  »   11 

Same  old  story..-?.   6 

Sexton's   wit   5 

She  earned  it   22 

expected   too  much  18 

knew  the  sign   4 

was  satisfied   22 

Shield  and  buckle   11 

Silencing  hubby   21 

Silent  letter,  the   19 

Small  brother's  revenge..  6 

Smoking  glass*   22 

So  anxious  to  meet  him..  12 

friendly    19 

Something  wrong   11 

Stood  up  for  her   l!l 

Stories  of  a  bishop   4 

Sweet  revenge,  a   20 

That's  all   9 

Their  platform   9 

Then   the  other  girl  un- 
derstood   11 

This   Boer   war   11 

Timely   4 

Too  healthy   4 

honest    21 

late    15 

Took  advice   14 

Tough  luck   15 

True  enough   11 

Trunkless  body,  a   20 

Try  it  and  see   20 

Twain's  political  speech..  13 

Two  knights   19 

mashed  potatoes*   16 

Unfortunate  mash   8 

name    8 

statement    17 

Unguarded  speech   12 

Unlucky  throw,  an  •.  21 

Unobserving   5 

Unpardonable    20 

Upsetting  arithmetical 

tradition    21 

Useless  adjunct,  a   19 

Very  dear   8 

forgetful    0 

observant    17 

Wanted  an  advance  20 

Warm,  essay   23 

Way  to  success   12 

Well  met   19 

Went  around   21 

What  Belgians  are  noted 

for    19 

When  .Tuba  hit  it   18 

Where  it  hurt  the  worst.  .  2 

While  ma's  up-stairs   7 

Why  the  ghost  vanished.  17 

Yearning,  a   13 

Yours  not  to  reason  why  10 


Excelsior  Stamping  and  Embroidery  Outfit 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  $1.00 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  complete  Stamping  Outfit  with  a  fine  assortment  of  patterns;  a  set  consisting  of  pure  Irish  Linen 
stamped  centerpiece  with  doilies  to  match;  also  a  full  line  of  cambric  patterns  for  the  latest  craze  in  fancy-work— Battenberg, 
Duchess  and  Honiton  Laces.  The  STAMPING  OUTFIT  contains  64  perfect  stamping  patterns,  with  a  box  of  modern  stamping 
material,  the  most  complete  method  ever  used  to  transfer  stamping  designs. 


THE  FOLLOWING  PATTERNS  ARE  IN  THIS  OUTFIT: 


26  Separate  Letters,  size  of  each  letter  \%  inches. 
They  are  used  for  marking  Handkerchiefs,  Nap- 
kins, Towels,  etc. 

One  8-inch  Battenberg  Pincushion. 

One  Scallop  ^  inch  wide. 

One  Cuff  pattern  for  Battenberg  and  Honiton. 

One  Calla-Lily. 

One  Bunch  Clover. 

Words— Photographs,  Gloves,  Collars  and  Cuffs. 
One  Cut  Work  Design  for  border  two  inches  wide. 
One  8-inch  Battenberg  Doily. 
One  V.eil-Case  Design  9x13  inches. 
One  Heart  Photograph-Frame  Design. 
One  Merry  Xmas  Design. 
One  word — Veils. 
One  Book-Mark. 
One  9-inch  Corner  Design. 
One  Outline  Turkey. 
One  11-Inch  Round  Doily. 
One  Spray  Pond-Lilies. 


One  13-inch  Spray  of  Strawberries  for  corner  table- 
cover. 

One  Pincushion  Design  for  jewel-work. 

One  running  Vine  Border  y2  inch  wide. 

One  4>^-inch  Tie-End. 

One  Battenberg  Collar. 

Large  Butterfly  and  small  designs  of  Pansies. 

One  5-inch  Doily. 

Bow-Knots  of  Battenberg,  Bunch  Cherries. 
One  Corner  Design. 

One  Fawn,  Clusters  of  Wild  Flowers,  etc. 
All  made  on  Bond  Parchment  Paper. 


THE  LINEN  SET  CONTAINS 

Six  5-inch  Doilies,  all  different  designs,  as  Ferns, 
Buttercups,  Forget-me-nots,  Violets,  Sweet-peas 
and  Butterflies. 

One  17-inch  Centerpiece. 

Four  3-inch  Doilies  for  tumblers. 

These  designs  are  all  stamped  on  fine  linen. 

THE  BATTENBERG  PATTERNS  CONSIST  OF 

One  20-inch  Battenberg  Centerpiece. 
One  5-inch  Border. 
One  Bow-Knot. 

One  Collar  for  Battenberg  and  Honiton  Laces. 
One  12-inch  Handkerchief. 
One  14-inch  square  all  Battenberg  Doily. 
One  11-inch  round  Doily. 
One  7^-inch  Tie-End. 
One  4-inch  Tie-End. 

All  stamped  on  cambric.  These 
are  all  of  the  very  latest  designs. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and 
This  Combination  Outfit  for  


( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


$1.00 


Given  as  a  premium  for  FIVE  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside.  Order  the  Outfit  by  Premium  No.  228.  This  outfit  is 
sure  to  please  anybody  interested  in  embroidery. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Bach. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  oil  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


We  will  give  any  TWO  of  these  patterns  for  sending  ONE  yearly 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  clubbing  price  of  -2,,,: 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  .1927.— Child's  Dress.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  6  months,  1,  2  and  4  years. 


No.  38B2. — Woman's  Fancy  blouse. 
10  cents. 

Sices,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  bust. 


No.  3845.— Round-yoke  Wrapper.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust. 


No.  3850.— Girls'  Costume. 

11  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  aud  12  years. 


No.  3763.— Girls'  Jacket.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  3928.— Diaper,  Drawers  and  Bib. 
10  cents.  One  size. 
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BIGGEST  BARGAINS  EVER  GIVEN  IN 

HIGH-GRADE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE 

This  ware  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and  medicines  the  same  as  solid  silver;  it  will  not  turn  brassy,  corrode  or  rust. 
In  beauty  and  finish  it  is  perfect.  The  only  way  we  can  offer  this  ware  at  such  bargains  is  that  we  have  it  made  especially 
for  us  in  enormous  quantities,  and  handle  it  without  profit  to  get  subscriptions.   This  ware  is  full  regulation  size. 


Set  of  Six  given  for  FOUR  subscriptions 


Pure  Coin-Silver  Plating 

The  base  of  this  ware  is  solid  nickel-silver  metal,  which 
is  the  best  white  metal  known  for  the  base  of  silver- 
plated  ware,  because  it  is  so  hard  and  so  white  that  it 
will  never  change  color  and  will  wear  for  a  lifetime.  On 
top  of  this  superior  nickel-silver  base  is  plated  the  full 
STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver. 


FROM  MANUFACTURER  TO  USER 

There  is  no  middleman's  profit  added  to  the  price 
of  this  ware,  as  we'  are  satisfied  to  handle  it  without 
profit  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs,  and  pass  it  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  user  at  manufacturer's  cost 
and  the  additional  expense  of  postage  and  wrapping. 


Cut  shows  the  ACTUAL  SIZE 
Both  Sugar-Shell  and  Butter-Knife  given  for  FOUR  subscriptions 


Premium  No.  65 
Cut  shows  the  ACTUAL  SIZE 


Guarantee  We  absolute|v 

•  .  guarantee  every 

piece  of  this  ware  to  be  exact- 
ly as  it  is  described  and  to  give 
full  and  entire  satisfaction  or 
money   cheerfully  refunded. 


GIVEN  FOR  CLUBS 

The  clubbing  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside  is  35  cents  a 
year,  twenty-four  numbers.  There  are  lots  of  your  friends 
who  will  take  it  if  you  but  ask  them.  Go  out  among  them, 
get  up  a  club  of  four  or  six  subscriptions  and  get  any  of  the 

ware  on  this  page  FREE.  It  costs 
you  nothing  but  a  little  effort. 
Your  own  subscription  or  renewal 
may  count  as  one  in  the  club. 


Given  for  FOUR  subscriptions 


Given  for  FOUR  subscriptions 


REDUCED  SIZE.    Full  length  8  inches, 
width  2}i  inches 


ANY  INITIAL  LETTER 

Each  piece  of  this  ware  engraved  free 
of  charge  with  an  initial  letter  in  Old 
English.  Only  one  letter  will  be  engraved 
on  each  piece.    Always  state  your  choice. 


Premium  No.  81 


REDUCED  SIZE.    Full  length  1%  inches,  width  2J6  inches 


Premium  No.  92 


Will  Stand  Any  Test 

-To  test  this  silverware  use  acids  or  a  file.  If  not 
found  to  be  plated  with  the  full  STANDARD 
amount  of  pure  coin-silver  and  the  base  solid 
white  metal,  and  exactly  as  described  in  every 
other  particular,  we  will  refund  your  money  and 
make  you  a  present  of  the  subscription.  If  re- 
turned to  us  we  will  replace  free  of  charge  any 
piece  of  this  ware  damaged  in  making  the  test. 


Given  for  FOUR  subscriptions 

REDUCED  SIZE.    Full  length  9'/g  inches, 
width  2%  inches 


Peerless  Bargains  in  Silverware 


Premium  No.  62 


Set  of  Six  given  for  SIX  subscriptions 


Cut 
shows 
the 
ACTUAL 
SIZE 


SILVERWARE  FREE 

For  securing  Clubs  of  Subscriptions  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  for  sending  four  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  for  sending  six  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Berry-Spoon  given  for  sending  four  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Pie-Knife  given  for  sending  four  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Gravy-Ladle  given  for  sending  four  yearly  subscriptions 

Sugar-Shell  and  Butter-Knife  (both)  for  sending  four  yearly  subscriptions 

{RENEWALS  and  new  names,  includinri  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be 
counted  in  clubs.   Xo  reduction  a/lowed  in  the  clubbing  prices) 


PREMIUM  OFFERS 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  the  Silverware  at  these  prices: 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Teaspoons  for  -  $  .75 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Tablespoons  for  -  1.25 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  Berry-Spoon  for      ...  .65 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  Pie-Knife  for  .65 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  Gravy-Ladle  for  ...  .65 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  Butter-Knife  and  Sugar-Shell  (both)  .60 

(When  any  one  of  the  above  offers  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


Postage  or  expressage 

paid  by  us  in  each  case 
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THREE  GRAND  PICTURES 

Given  for  Sending  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

We  Will  Send  One 

FREE 


KISS  ME 

By  means  of  this  series  of  pictures  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  are  enabled  to  have  in  their 
homes  and  enjoy  famous  works  of  art  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  found  a  per- 
manent place  in  popular  favor. 


The  Clubbing  rate  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  without  a  premium  is 
THIRTY-FIVE  cents,  but  as  a  SPEC- 
IAL METHOD  of  introducing  these 
pictures  we  give  any  ONE  of  them 
FREE  to  every  one  who  sends 
THIRTY-FIVE  cents  for  one  year's 
subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, provided  the  picture  is  selected 
at  the  time  the  subscription  is  sent  in. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  commission  will 
be  allowed  and  the  name  will  hoi 
count  in  a  club) 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  any  TWO  of  the  Pictures 
for  Only 

50  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may 
have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the 
name  be  counted  in  a  club) 


&&The  illustrations 
herein  can  convey 
no  adequate  idea 
of  the  size,  beauty 
and  elegance  of 
the  pictures.^  £M£ 

THE  PICTURES  ARE  ON  THE 
VERY  FINEST  PICTURE-PAPER, 
IVORY-FINISHED,  HEAVY 
WEIGHT,  AND  IN  EVERY  WAY 
ARE  SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING. 


VALUE 


Art-stores  are  now  selling  engrav- 
ings of  these  famous  paintings  at 
from  $2.50  to  $10.00  each.  Many 
competent  judges,  having  made  a 
careful  comparison,  pronounce  our 
reproductions  more  attractive  and 
desirable  than  these  very  expensive 
engravings. 

QUALITY 

The  pictures  have  been  selected 
with  the  greatest  care,  keeping  in 
mind  that  they  should  be  artistic, 
pleasing  and  inspiring.  As  such  they 
will  be  ornamental,  of  the  greatest 
artistic  helpfulness  and  an  influence 
for  good. 


SIZE 


WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 


The  pictures  including  margins 
are  twenty  by  twenty-five  inches  in 
size,  FIVE  HUNDRED  SQUARE 
INCHES,  or  about  four  times  the 
size  of  this  printed  page.  Without 
margins  they  are  about  sixteen  by 
twenty  inches. 


No  such  collection  of  high-class  pictures  has 
ever  been  offered  on  anything  like  our  liberal 
terms.  Having  gone  to  great  expense  to  prepare 
for  the  production  of  these  pictures,  we  are  offer- 
ing them  absolutely  without  profit  to  ourselves. 


IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 


Choose 

AFFECTION 

Holmes  . 

No.  783 

DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY  . 

Landseer 

No.  789 

WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 

Rieger 

No.  795 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

Murillo  . 

No.  784 

KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs)  . 

Holmes  . 

No.  790 

THE  HORSE  FAIR  . 

Bonhenr 

No.  796 

From 

PHARAOH'S  HORSES 

.      Herring  . 

No.  785 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS 

Koller 

No.  791 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE 

DELAWARE 

No.  797 

QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS 

Lefler 

No.  786 

PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON  . 

Stuart  . 

No.  792 

THE  WOODLAND  MOTHER 

Carter  . 

No.  798 

This  List 

AFTER  WORK  . 

Holmes  . 

No.  787 

THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES  . 

Schopin 

No.  793 

THE  STRAW  YARD  . 

Herring 

No.  799 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE  . 

Mnnkaesy 

No.  788 

CAN'T  YOU  TALK?  . 

Holmes  . 

No.  794 

IN  MEMORIAM  . 

Edwards 

No.  800 

The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.    Order  by  the  premium  numbers.    Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
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